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Book    I 
JESUS 

(continued). 


ERRATUM. 


it^tff 


Page  45,  line  4  from  below,  for  "at"  read  "of. 


woou,  tiUHfi;  loruiou  biit)  uttuAgTouiia  upoii  wiiioii  tho  picture 
of  the  **  Good  Samaritan,"  already  known  to  us,  was  painted. 
Bat  as  bands  of  pilgrims  passed  along  the  road,  drawing 
nearer  with  every  step  to  the  goal  of  their  journey,  for 
which  they  had  longed  with  such  eager  expectation,  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  seldom  or  never  allowed  themselves  to  be 
appalled  or  even  depressed  by  the  scenery  through  which 
they  passed ;  and  least  of  all  would  it  disturb  the  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm  and  joyous  expectations  of  the  caravan 
we  are  now  accompanying  in  fancy.  How  many  a  heart 
leapt  up  in  transport;   how  many  a  bosom  panted  with 


^  Mark  xi.  1-11, 15-18 ;  Luke  xix.  28-40,  45-48. 
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impatience ;  how  many  a  straining  eye  saw  nothing  of  preci- 
pitous cliffs  or  barren  gorges,  but  was  filled  by  the  dazzling 
vision  of  a  splendid  coronation  and  the  glorious  dominion 
it  would  inaugurate  I  Can  we  not  picture  the  companions  of 
Jesus  on  this  last  day  of  the  journey ;  some  of  them  quiet, 
as  if  plunged  in  thought;  some  of  them  engaged  in  animated 
conversation;  yet  others  with  joyous  cries  from  sacred  songs 
upon  their  lips,  but  almost  all  in  growing  tension  of  excite- 
ment ? 

And  Jesus  himself  ?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  pierce  the 
veil  of  his  thoughts.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
Luke  is  mistaken  in  making  him  bewaü  the  impenitence  of 
the  city  and  foretell  its  future  destruction  by  the  Eomans  in 
minute  detaü^  as  soon  as  he  approaches  and  beholds  it ;  for 
the  city's  impenitence  had  not  as  yet  appeared,  and  Luke  is 
evidently  confounding  the  feelings  which  inspired  Jesus  a  week 
or  two  later,  after  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  with  those  of  his 
first  approach  to  the  city.  We  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  in 
thinking  of  Jesus  as  suspended  between  hope  and  fear, 
alternately  contemplating  the  possibility  of  success  and  failure 
during  these  last  hours ;  but  the  fact  that  he  did  nothing  to 
check  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  and  presently  entered 
upon  the  contest  in  such  a  lofty  mood  himself,  appears  to 
indicate  that  for  the  time  hope,  if  not  supreme,  was  at  least 
predominant  in  his  mind ;  which  is  indeed  no  more  than  we 
should  expect.  Here  again  Luke  has  confounded  the  expec- 
tation with  the  result ;  for  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
a  few  hours  before,  a  parable  expressly  designed  to  correct 
the  impression  that  since  he  had  now  almost  reached  Jeru- 
salem the  kingdom  of  God  would  immediately  come.^  In 
spite  of  its  inappositeness,  however,  we  will  give  this  parable 
here.  It  is  that  of  the  minsB,  or  pounds.  A  mina  represents 
about  £S,  6s. ;  and  to  understand  the  story  we  must  further 

^  Luke  xix.  41 — 44.  *  Luke  xix.  11. 
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note  that  in  those  times  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  idea 
of  a  man's  going  to  Eome  to  receive  at  the  Emperor's  hands  the 
appointment  to  the  vacant  throne  of  some  tributary  state. 
Thirty  years  ago  Archelaus  had  done  this  very  thing  and' 
had  been  appointed  ruler  of  Judasa  and  the  two  neighbouring 
districts  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  who  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  implore  Augustus  to  spare  them  the  imposi- 
tio»  of  a  Herod,  There  is  an  obvious  reference  to  all  this  in 
the  parable,  which  runs  as  follows  :^ 

A  certain  man  of  noble  birth  set  out  for  a  distant  land, 
to  be  invested  with  the  regal  dignity  and  then  return.  But 
first  he  summoned  ten  of  his  slaves,  and  gave  them  each  a 
mina  to  trade  with  during  his  absence.  It  was  only  a  trifle; 
but  his  object  was  simply  to  make  a  trial  of  their  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  ability,  since  he  would  soon  be  wanting  faithful 
servants  as  governors.  Now,  when  he  had  set  out,  his  fellow 
citizens  sent  an  embassy  after  him  to  inform  his  suzerain 
that  they  did  not  want  him  as  their  prince,  for  they  hated  him ; 
but  their  protest  was  in  vain.  So  when  the  nobleman  returned 
as  king,  he  summoned  the  ten  slaves,  to  see  what  they  had^ 
accomplished.  The  first  had  increased  his  stock  by  ten  minae, 
the  second  by  five,  and  so  on,  for  which  they  were  all  re- 
warded by  the  warm  approval  of  their  master,  and  by 
appointments  to  governorships  of  ten,  five,  or  such  other 
number  of  cities  as  corresponded  with  their  deserts.  Then 
he  ordered  the  enemies  who  had  tried  to  prevent  his  becoming 
king  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  cut  down  before  hia 
eyes." 

The  meaning  evidently  is  that  Jesus  was  not  going  to 
ascend  the  Messianic  throne  in  Jerusalem  at  once,  ]but  must 
first  go  up  to  heaven,  there  to  receive  the  kingship  from  God, 
for  such  was  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  age,'*  and  that  on  his 

» Luke  xix.  12—27.  '^  See  VoL  V.,  pp.  389,  390. 

'  Compare  Acts  ii.  36;  iii.  20,  21,  &c. 
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return  he  would  reward  his  faithfol  servants  and  inflict  a  fear- 
ful punishment  upon  the  rebellious  Jews.  The  story  was  cer- 
tainly never  told  by  Jesus.  It  is  an  imitation  (and  not  a  very 
successful  one)  of  the  parable  of  the  talents,^  and  this  accounts 
for  the  introduction  of  an  episode  which  so  disturbs  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative  that  we  designedly  omitted  it.  It  is 
this :  One  of  the  slaves  came  with  his  mina  and  said  that  he 
had  wrapped  it  in  a  cloth  and  hidden  it,  because  he  knew 
his  master  was  a  hard  and  unjust  man.  His  master,  there- 
fore, punished  him,  and  rebuked  him  for  not  having  put  his 
money  in  the  bank,  after  which  he  astonished  all  present  by 
ordering  the  mina  to  be  given  to  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
other  servants,  who  had  gained  ten  extra  minsB  abeady.  Now 
all  this  was  well  enough  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  for 
ihere  the  master  gave  his  servants  charge  of  all  his  posses- 
.sions,  and  even  the  least  favoured  of  them  had  to  manage  a 
^considerable  sum ;  but  here  the  smallness  of  the  amount  in 
question  makes  the  whole  proceeding  inappropriate,  and  it 
would  simply  be  ridiculous  to  show  additional  respect  for  the 
governor  of  ten  cities  by  a  present  of — three  guineas ! 

But  let  us  return  to  Jesus  and  his  fellow-travellers.  We 
have  akeady  said  that  the  master  made  no  attempt  to  check 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends ;  and  when  they  had  exchanged 
the  wilderness  of  Jericho  for  a  less-forbidding  district,  when 
their  eyes  rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  behind  which  they 
knew  the  holy  city  lay,  when  they  had  passed  through 
Bethany,  on  the  eastern  slope,  half  hidden  amongst  its 
noble  trees  and  undulating  verdure,  their  excitement  rose  at 
last  to  its  culminating  point !  Jesus  had  sent  for  an  ass, 
upon  which  to  ride  into  the  city ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  saddle, 
some  of  his  disciples  had  folded  their  cloaks  and  laid  them 
on  the  ass's  back  for  him  to  sit  on.  Then  they  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Mount  of  Offence, 

^SeeVol.V.,  pp.  211,  212. 
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and  there  the  City  of  God,  so  loved,  so  praised  in  the  songs  of 
Israel,  lay  stretched  before  them  in  all  its  glory !  What  colossal 
walls  and  mighty  towers  rising  from  the  precipitous  rock ! 
What  luxurious  palaces  and  entrancing  pleasure  grounds ! 
But  above  and  before  all  else  the  eye  was  dazzled  and  the 
heart  enthralled  by  the  temple  of  the  Lord;  an  imposing  and 
marvellous  erection,  even  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the  Israelite 
the  very  consummation  of  holiness  and  glory  upon  earth,  his 
greatest  pride  and  his  deepest  joy  I  There  was  the  temple 
area  with  its  noble  colonnades ;  and  on  the  highest  terrace 
there  stood  the  sanctuary  itself,  with  its  glittering  parapets  of 
snow-white  marble,  tipped  with  the  tapering  golden  spikes  and 
plated  on  all  sides  with  sheets  of  gold,  shining  beneath  the 
sunbeams,  now  like  a  mountain  of  snow,  now  like  a  sea  of 
fire !  How  could  such  a  sight  fail  to  call  forth  a  general 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  ?  The  sacred  spot  was  reached  where 
the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  established,  and  on  the  very 
instant  honour  and  glory  must  be  rendered  to  him  who  brought 
that  kingdom !  Most  of  the  company  threw  off  their  upper 
garments  and  laid  them  in  the  way,  for  the  ass  to  step  upon, 
whilst  others  strewed  the  path  with  leaves  and  branches 
from  the  neighbouring  fields ;  and,  as  they  waved  the  palm- 
branches  in  their  hands,  those  that  went  before  and  those 
that  followed  him  sang  in  alternation  the  song  of  praise : 

Hosanna ! 
Bless  him  that  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Bless  the  approaching  kingdom  of  David  our  father. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

With  such  shouts  of  triumph  they  turned  northwards 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  past  Bethphage  that 
was  reckoned  part  of  the  sacred  ground  of  the  City  of  the 
Temple,  by  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  then  down  across  the 
bridge  over  the  Kidron,  and  up  the  hill  again,  through  the 
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Sheep-gate,  into  Jerusalem  1  It  was  no  new  thing  at  Jeru- 
salem to  see  caravans  of  pilgrims  drawing  near  with  exube- 
rant signs  of  delight;  but  such  an  entry  as  this  must  have 

'  caused  no  little  commotion.  ''  Who  is  it  ?"  people  asked  in 
<3urio6it J  and  amazement  as  the  procession,  chiefly  composed 
of  Ckdilffians,  passed  them  by,  and  the  central  figure  drew  all 

-eyes  upon  him.  And  the  crowd  of  triumphant  Galileans 
answered :  '<  It  is  the  mighty  prophet»  Jesus,  &om  Nazareth 
^  OaiUee  I " 

Before  accompanying  Jesus  and  his  disciples  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  to  the  temple,  we  must  make  a  few  remarks 
in  justification  of  the  account  we  have  given  of  their  entry ; 
for  it  departs  in  several  particulars  from  the  narratives  of  the 
Oospels,  which  do  not  always  agree  with  each  other. 

According  to  Luke  the  disciples  of  Jesus  cry :  ^^  Blessed 
be  the  king  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Peace  be 
in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest!''^  upon  which  certain 
Pharisees  who  are  present  request  the  master  to  forbid  them; 
but  he  replies :  *'  I  tell  you  that  if  they  held  their  peace,  the 
very  stones  would  cry  out  T'  One  does  not  quite  see  what 
had  brought  the  Pharisees  thus  early  into  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  his  short  and  stern  reply  strikes  us  as  an  implied 
rebuke,  and  a  kind  of  echo  of  the  wail  over  Jerusalem's  im- 
penitence, already  mentioned.  At  any  rate  this  question 
and  answer  can  hardly  have  been  uttered  upon  this  occasion. 

A  second  point  is  of  more  importance.  All  the  gospels 
make  Jesus,  upon  reaching  the  Mount  of  Olives,  dispatch 
two  of  his  friends  to  the  village  that  lies  before  them,  pre- 
STmiably  Bethphage,  to  fetch  him  an  ass's  colt,  which,  he 
says,  they  will  find  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  tied  up. 
If  anyone  asks  them  what  they  are  doing,  they  are  to  answer, 
'<  The  lord  requires  it,"  and  they  will  be  no  further  molested* 

'  Compare  Luke  iu  14. 
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Now,  this  story  implies  eitlier  a  previous  arrangement  with 
the  owner  of  the  colt,  or  divine  fore-knowledge  on  the  part 
of  Jesns;  and,  when  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  and 
remember  that  Jesns  was  a  stranger  in  the  village,  the  former 
supposition  becomes  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  latter. 
Moreover,  Mark  and  Luke  not  only  add  that  the  bystanders 
or  the  owners  of  the  colt  did  actually  challenge  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  disciples,  but  also  say  that,  according  to 
Jesus  himself,  no  one  had  ever  ridden  on  the  beast  before. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
holy  enough  for  him;^  but  anyone  can  see  how  ill-suited  an 
nnbroken  colt  would  be  for  carrying  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  so 
excited  a  procession. 

But  Matthew's  account  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all ; 
for  he  makes  Jesus  send  for  tioo  beasts,  an  ass  and  a  colt, 
and  ride  upon  them  both  !  This  is  because  he  sees  in  the 
event  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  in  Zechariah,^  in 
which,  by  a  curious  blunder,  he  supposes  that  two  ani- 
mals are  mentioned.  He  renders  it:  "Say  to  the  daughter 
of  Sion :  Behold  thy  king  is  coming  to  thee,  gentle,  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  a  beast  of  burden.'' 
We  may  note  in  passing  that  one  of  the  earliest  Ecclesiastical 
Fathers,  running  off  upon  the  sound,  actuajüiy  quotes  a  verse 
from  Jacob's  blessing  to  prove  that  the  ass  was  bound  to  a  vine- 
tree  ;'  and  after  all  this  is  only  carrying  out  the  practice, 
habitual  to  the  Jewish-Christian  evangelist  himself,  of  using 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  materials  for  the  life 
of  Jesus.*  We  need  therefore  pay  no  further  attention  to 
the  details  given  in  Matthew ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
coincidence  between  this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as  the 

^  Compare  Numbers  xix.  2 ;  Deuteronomy  zzi.  3 ;  1  Samuel  vi.  7;  and 
Luke  xxiiL  53 ;  John  xix.  41.  • 

*  Zechariah  ix.  9.    See  V6L  III.,  p.  335 ;  compare  Isaiah  Ixii.  11. 
»  Genesis  xUx.  11.  *  See  Vol.  V.,  p.  46. 
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prince  of  peace  and  the  mode  in  which  Jesus  entered  the  city, 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  suggest  the  question  whether 
he  himself  had  the  words  of  Zechariah  in  his  mind.  Did 
he  enter  the  city  upon  an  ass  expressly  to  show  that» 
though  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  was  not  as  an 
earthly  potentate  who  would  more  fitly  ride  a  war-horse» 
but  rather  as  a  peacebearer  ?  This  is  not  impossible,  but 
neither  does  it  seem  very  probable ;  for  riding  on  an  ass  was 
so  very  common  a  mode  of  travelling  that  Jesus  can  hardly 
have  calculated  upon  those  who  saw  him  thinking  of  the 
prophecy  in  question  and  divining  his  meaning.  Nor  is  it 
even  certain  that  his  disciples  expressly  greeted  him  as  the 
Messiah  in  person  upon  this  occasion ;  for  though  Matthew 
makes  them  cry  '<  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David,''  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Jesus  was  ever  really  addressed  by  this  title  during 
his  lifetime,^  and  the  Evangelist  himself  appears  to  contradict 
his  own  account  inmiediately  afterwards  when  he  makes  the 
exultant  disciples  answer  the  question  of  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem by  saying  not,  "This  is  the  Messiah!"  but  **This  is 
the  prophet  from  Nazareth !" 

In  a  word,  the  whole  thing  seems  to  have  happened  quite 
simply.  The  ass — a  much  finer  and  more  swiffc-footed  animal, 
and  far  more  highly  esteemed,  in  the  East  than  with  our- 
selves— ^was  the  animal  ordinarily  ridden  in  Palestine,  as  the 
horse  is  here ;  and  though  we  cannot  tell  how  Jesus  came  to 
have  the  opportunity  or  the  wish  to  ride  into  Jerusalem, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  extraordinary  in  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Perhaps  he  thought  this  mode  of  entry  more 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  than  walking.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  refrained  from  checking  his  disciples'  cries  of 
triumph.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  latter 
to  sing  a  few  lines  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm  in 
hife  honour,  for  it  was  often  sung  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

Ï  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  47. 
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and  other  festivals.  Hosanna  in  verse  25 — properly  hoshi- 
anna,  i.e.,  "Help,  then!"  or  "Save  us!" — was  a  form  of 
invoking  a  blessing  or  expressing  joy,  and  the  following  verse 
was  originally  a  greeting  oifered  by  the  priests  to  the  visitors 
of  the  temple.  But  after  all,  even  if  Jesus  was  not  expressly 
called  the  Messiah,  it  was  nevertheless  a  Messianic  entry 
into  Jerusalem';  for  at  any  rate  he  was  conducted  into  the 
City  of  the  Temple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  followers, 
as  the  prophet  who  would  bring  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The 
Twelve,  of  course,  would  look  upon  him,  in  that  case,  as  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord .  himself,  whereas  the  rest  may  have 
formed  the  same  conception  in  some  cases  and  divergent 
ones  in  others.^  It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  Church  attaches  great  importance  to  this  event,  and 
consecrates  the  Sunday  before  Easter  to  its  memory.  The 
day  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  is  called  Palm  Sunday  after  the  commemorative 
palm  branches  with  which  the  churches  are  decorated. 
Finally,  when  Matthew  says  that  "  the  whole  city  was 
moved,"  we  must  look  upon  his  words  as  a  natural  exaggera- 
tion, and  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  triumphal 
entry  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  as  mefitioned  at  the 
trial  of  Jesus;  for  though  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
followers  at  the  time,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  it. 

So  Jesus,  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  had  entered  Jerusalem 
at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and  they  had  greeted  him  as  the 
prophet  who  came  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  God.  They 
themselves,  of  course,  made  straight  for  the  temple ;  but  the 
question  was  whether  their  enthusiasm  would  infect  the 
people  of  God's  city,  and  force  them  to  join  their  procession 
and  take  up  their  cries  of  joy,  while  Jesus  advanced  towards 

»  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  400,  401,  and  Acts  iii.  22  ff. 
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Israers  sanctuary  and  finally  entered  its  gates !  It  can 
hardly  surprise  us  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  The 
people  of  Jerusalem  looked  on  in  surprise,  or  ran  together 
here  and  there,  in  half- contemptuous  curiosity  to  witness 
these  demonstrations  of  Galilaean  excitement,  but  that  was 
all.  No  doubt  this  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  friends 
of  Jesus,  if  not  to  himself;  but  the  future  might  make  up  for 
the  present  they  thought. 

To  the  temple  then  I  They  had  only  a  few  streets  to  pass 
tiirough  before  reaching  one  of  the  gates  that  opened  into  the 
consecrated  area.  Here  Jesus  dismounted.  What  were  his 
thoughts  as  he  stood  there  ?  His  foot  was  now  to  rest  upon 
the  spot  which,  as  his  contemporaries  thought,  had  been  for 
thousands  of  years  the  sole  earthly  abode  of  the  Eternal,  the 
Lord  of  heaven.  It  was  not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
doubtless  visited  the  temple  more  than  once  in  early  life.  The 
impression  he  received  on  the  first  occasion  must  have  been 
overwhelming.  National  reminiscences  and  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion added  impressiveness  to  the  grand  proportions  and  the 
magnificent  architecture  and  adornments  of  the  Temple ;  and 
when  the  devout  young  Galilaaan  entered  the  court  of  the  hea- 
thens, and  cast  his  eye  over  the  extended  area,  surrounded  by 
double  and  triple  rows  of  columns,  each  four-and-thirty  feet  in 
height,  each  hewed  from  a  single  block  of  the  whitest  marble, 
and  wainscoated  with  cedar ;  when  he  gazed  on  the  tesselated 
pavement  that  covered  the  whole  open  space,  and  on  the 
terrace  in  the  centre,  that  none  but  the  sons  of  the  chosen 
people  might  ascend ;  when  he  looked  yet  further  and  beheld 
the  second  terrace,  upon  which  stood  the  court  of  the  priests 
and  the  sanctuary  itself;  when  he  saw  what  inestimable 
treasures  had  been  lavished  upon  everything,  how  exquisitely 
«ach  detail  had  been  executed,  and  with  what  marvellous 
art  the  whole  had  been  blended  together,  must  not  his 
senses  have  almost  reeled  ?    But  his  subsequent  visits  would 
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produoe  an  ever-growing  sense  of  want  and  dissatisfaction, 
in  proportion  as  his  own  religious  life  developed ;  and  his 
aversion  to  the  formality  which  reigned  uncontrolled  in  the 
temple  must  have  constantly  risen.  It  was  perhaps  a  long 
time  now  since  he  had  been  there ;  and,  as  he  raised  his  foot 
once  more  over  the  consecrated  threshold,  he  felt  afresh  that, 
in  opening  the  treasure-house  of  his  spirit  to  the  people  and 
bringing  them  true  salvation,  he  must  in  appearance  act  the 
part  of  a  destroyer,  and  in  the  name  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
must  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  this  dead 
religion.  He  could  not  look  upon  the  temple  with  the  indiffe- 
rent eye  of  a  stranger.  He,  if  anyone,  felt  the  inseparable 
tie  of  a  common  faith  'v\;ith  the  pious  generations  who  had 
worshipped  there.  His  heart  overflowed  with  mingled  and 
conflicting  emotions.  In  this  primeval  seat  of  Israel's  worship 
he  must  appear  as  the  messenger  of  the  Lord,  must  demand 
an  absolute  renovation,  must  announce  the  approaching  judg^ 
ment,  must  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 

In  sacred  transport  he  entered  the  temple,  with  gait  erect 
and  beaming  eye,  foilowed^by  his  disciples. 

What  a  scene  it  was  that  met  him !  Not  only  the  press 
of  coming  and  going  pilgrims,  here  approaching  with  their 
beasts  for  sacrifice,  here  pushing  their  way  one  against 
.another,  and  here  raising  their  songs  of  praise, — all  which  he 
could  have  borne, — ^but  the  clatter  and  chaffer  of  a  fair !  The 
jostling  and  shouting  of  the  market  place  had  drowned  the 
voice  of  devotion !  For  here  in  the  outer  court  stood  the  booths 
of  the  cattle  dealers,  of  the  traders  in  wine,  oil,  com,  incense, 
salt,  and  other  requisites  for  sacrifice,  and  of  the  money  brokers 
who  changed  the  coins  of  the  various  districts  from  which 
the  faithful  had  streamed  to  the  temple,  for  the  didrachma 
of  the  temple  duty  or  for  Greek  and  Eoman  coins.  It  was 
vain  to  expect  any  feeling  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place  in 
these  men.      They  simply  came  there  to  make  what  they 
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could,  and  too  often  deliberately  reckoned  upon  cheating 
the  pilgrims  by  demanding  extortionate  prices  for  their  wares, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance  of  the  exchange  value 
of  the  coinage.  And,  even  when  there  was  no  cheating,  the 
clatter  of  voices,  cHnking  of  money,  bleating  and  lowing  of 
beasts,  filled  the  court! — May  be  the  dealers  and  money- 
changers looked  for  more  business  yet  from  the  arrival  of 
another  caravan  of  pilgrims,  with  the  sacred  chant  upon 
their  lips. 

Now  Jesus  knew  what  always  went  on  here.  He  had 
been  distressed  by  this  temple -market  before.  But  when 
we  remember  the  mood  in  which  he  entered  the  temple,  we 
can  well  beheve  that  the  scene  now  made  him  boil  with  in- 
dignation  as  it  had  never  done  before.  The  impulse  to  put 
an  end  to  it  rose  strong  within  him.  Had  not  God  set  him  his 
task  that  moment  ?  He  did  not  check  the  impulse,  but  gave 
it  rein.  Irresistible  in  his  sacred  wrath  he  drove  the  huxters 
and  dealers  through  the  gate,  overturned  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  while  their  coins  rolled  along  the  ground, 

and  threw  down  the  seats  of  the  4ove-sellers 

Never  yet,  we  may  be  sure,  had  his  followers  seen  him 
with  that  flashing  eye,  that  arm  extended  in  command,  as 
one  of  the  prophets  of  old  I  And  to  make  the  resemblance 
more  striking  yet,  to  prove  that  he  was  consciously  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  and  was  urged  by  then* 
spirit,  he  seconded  his  deeds  by  words  taken  from  two  well- 
known  prophetic  sayings  of  the  ancient  times  :^  **It  is 
written :  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

This  last  expression  obviously  refers  to  the  dishonest  prac- 
tices to  which  the  love  of  gain  gave  rise.  But  it  may  well 
be  asked  how  Jesus  could  possibly  cleanse  the  temple  in  this 
way  single-handed.     Why  did  all  these  people  tamely  submit 

*  Isaiah  Ivi.  7 ;  Jeremiah  vii.  11. 
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to  being  expelled  ?  How  came  it  that  the  temple-guard,  who 
had  to  keep  order  within  the  sacred  precincts,  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  put  the  disturber  of  the  peace  under  restraint,  or 
at  least  expel  him  ?  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  fort- 
night later,  in  the  week  before  the  Passover,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  simply  and  utterly  impossible,  for 
at  that  season  there  was  an  indescribable  crush  of  visitors, 
and  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  trade  that  was 
carried  on  from  the  fact  that  the  lambs  alone  were  counted 
by  the  thousand;  but,  when  Jesus  expelled  the  traders,  they 
may  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  one  might  at  first 
suppose.  Then  we  must  remember  that  the  hallowed  zeal 
which  carried  him  away  so  suddenly,  extorted  such  submis- 
sion, at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  that  resistance  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  besides,  his  commanding  personahty  borrowed  at 
least  the  appearance  of  material  support  from  his  numerous 
followers ;  for,  though  they  took  no  direct  part  in  the  work, 
their  presence  rendered  any  attempt  at  violent  resistance 
unadvisable. 

As  for  the  action  itself,  its  purport  was  not  confined  to 
the  removal  of  offensive  and  inharmonious  surroundings 
from  the  Temple,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  sanctity,  for  it 
had  a  wider  and  symbolical  significance,  and  in  this  respect 
again  resembled  the  actions  of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  an  open  declaration  of  war  upon  the  formal 
worship  of  the  times.  The  priests,  who  had  a  very  substan- 
tial interest  in  the  temple-market,  took  an  actual  pride  in 
the  press  of  business  in  the  court ;  for  the  number  of  trades- 
men and  the  amount  of  their  wares  indicated  the  number  of 
purchasers,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  was  the  gauge  of  Jewish 
piety,  fidelity,  and  zeal.  This  last  consideration  influenced  the 
Pharisees  also  to  the  same  effect.  This  was  but  natural,  for 
such  abuses  were  the  necessary  result  of  looking  for  rehgion  in 
a  host  of  ceremonies  and  externalities ;  and  in  later  ages  the 
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same  addiction  to  formalities  produced  analagons  excesses  in 
the  Koman  and  Greek  Churches,  without  shocking  the  faithful 
in  the  least.  This  cleansing  of  the  temple  involved  by  neces- 
sary implication  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice,  which  really  required  a  market  to  support  it ;  nor 
was  Jesus  the  first  of  the  men  of  God  to  condemn  the  sacri- 
ficial system.  It  was  not  against  Moses  and  the  prophet» 
that  Jesus  now  advanced  as  a  religious  reformer,  for  he  feli 
that  he  was  vindicating  their  work  and  spirit ,  but  it  was- 
against  the  conceptions  of  piety  current  in  his  own  age  and 
amongst  his  own  people.  By  this  act  he  defined  his  position 
as  clearly  and  sharply  as  possible,  and  his  aggressive  attitude 
was  a  striking  exposition  of  his  views  and  intentions.  His 
action  was  a  visible  presentation  of  the  words  which  ü 
appears  from  the  evidence  given  at  his  trial  he  must  have 
uttered  in  Jerusalem :  ^'  I  will  destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  will  raise  it  again.''  By  'Hhis  temple"  he  meant 
the  Jewish  religion,  which  he  came  to  destroy  in  order  that  he 
might  raise  it  again  renovated  and  purified.  In  future  when 
he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  everyone  knew  what  he  meant. 
This  one  vigorous  measure  had  put  both  the  masses  and  their 
leaders  in  a  position  to  choose  decisively  for  or  against  him. 

As  for  the  leaders,  whether  priests  or  scribes,  their 
choice  never  wavered  for  an  instant.  Jesus  had  summoned 
them  to  arms  and  made  them  his  avowed  enemies  both  by 
his  entry  and  by  his  cleansing  of  the  Temple.  Mark  and 
Luke,  however,  are  a  httle  premature  in  making  the  Sanhe- 
drin immediately  form  the  definite  project  of  taking  his  life, 
and  only  delay  its  execution  for  fear  of  the  masses.  The 
first  Gospel  mentions  on  this  occasion  that  Jesus  healed  some 
blind  men  and  cripples  who  came  to  him  in  the  Temple,  which 
is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  an  old  saying  that  forbade  the 
bhnd  and  crippled  to  enter  the  sacred  place  ;^  and  the  same 

'  Compare  Vol  III.,  p.  5,  and  2  Samuel  v,  8. 
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Gospel  says  that  the  children  in  the  court  cried  out  "Hosanna 
to  the  son  of  David!"  upon  which  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
angrily  demanded  'of  Jesus  whether  he  heard  what  they  said, 
and  found  Uttle  satisfaction  in  his  brief  reply,  "I  hear  it! 
But  have  you  never  read  :  From  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  thou  prepared  thy  praise  ?"^  These  details 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  our  acceptance,  and  come  in 
strangely  after  the  violent  scene  that  precedes  them.  Mark, 
in  his  turn,  relates  that  Jesus  would  allow  no  one  to  carry 
household  utensils  or  furniture,  for  instance,  through  the 
temple  court,  when  that  was  the  shortest  way  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another ;  and  also  that  he  called  the  Temple  a 
house  of  prayer  "for  all  nations,"  which  is  the  expression 
really  used  in  Isaiah ;  but  Jesus  was  not  thinking  of  the 
heathens  at  that  moment.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note 
that  the  same  evangelist  represents  the  Master  as  simply 
visiting  the  temple  and  looking  round  on  his  first  arrival 
and  then  retiring,  since  it  was  rather  late,  but  only  to  return 
the  next  day  and  assert  himself  by  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  We  see  at  once  how  improbable  this  is.  The  next 
morning  he  was  without  his  numerous  escort,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  was  in  a  less  sensitive  and  excited  mood.  His 
burst  of  indignation  at  seeing  once  more  what  he  had  carefully 
inspected  the  evening  before  would  be  very  artificial,  and  his 
whole  line  of  conduct  unnatural,  not  to  say  impossible. 

Let  us  now  look  back  for  a  moment,  and  sum  up  in  a 
single  word  our  conception  of  the  precise  project  with  which 
Jesus  had  entered  Jerusalem. 

Here  again  we  are  driven  to  conjectures,  for  the  Gospels 
make  it  appear  as  if  he  had  come  with  the  simple  object  of  being 
put  to  death.  But  even  suppose  he  expected  the  issue  to  be 
fatal,  he  must  surely  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of 

^  Psalm  viii.  2. 
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success,  and  mast  at  any  rate  have  had  some  definite  pro- 
ject— whether  destined  to  succeed  or  fail.  It  is  not  until 
we  clearly  understand  what  this  project  actually  was  that 
we  can  see  the  full  hearings  of  his  entry  into  the  city,  of  his 
assertion  of  his  power  in  the  temple  court  and,  generally,  of 
his  appearance  at  Jerusalem. 

We  know  that  he  had  come  to  offer  his  people  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  perfect  blessedness  of  close  communion  with 
the  heavenly  Father.  If  Israel  accepted  it,  then  Jesus 
would  already  have  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  his  coun- 
trymen the  yoke  which  Pharisaic  scripturalism  had  laid  upon 
them,  they  would  have  broken  in  principle  with  their 
national  pride  and  hatred,  their  formality  and  self-righteous- 
ness; and  God  would  do  the  rest. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  therefore,  there  was  but 
one  thing  that  could  make  the  efforts  of  Jesus  successful, 
but  one  thing  that  could  rescue  him  personally,  and  also  do 
what  was  far  more  important  in  his  eyes — preserve  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  Israel,  and  Israel  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  one  thing  was  a  rapid  and  increasing  acces- 
sion of  disciples,  a  series  of  decisive  proofs  of  sympathy 
and  powerful  expressions  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  masses. 
This  would  entirely  disarm  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisaic 
and  the  priestly  parties.  The  Temple  and  the  synagogues 
would  then,  so  to  speak,  be  gradually  emptied;  the  ap- 
proaching Passover  would  become  the  feast  of  the  great 
redemption ;  Jerusalem  would  thenceforth  be  the  central 
point  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  the  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  foreign  Jews  the  messengers  of  his  kingdom.  That 
would  be  his  success  ! 

He  had,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  begin  quietly  and 
tentatively,  as  he  had  done  in  Galilee.  He  must  at  once 
and  conspicuously  challenge  attention,  and  make  it  impos- 
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eible  to  ignore  his  arrival  and  its  significance.  Averse  ti^s 
he  was  to  any  sensational  display,  he  conld  not  now 
desire  to  enter  the  city  and  the  Temple  in  quiet  simplicity ; 
and  the  Messianic  demonstrations  which  accompanied  his 
entry,  though  he  had  by  no  means  provoked  them,  were  not 
unacceptable  to  him.  He  knew  well  enough  that  a  host  of 
shallow  misconceptions  lurked  beneath  these  exuberant  cries 
and  tokens  of  veneration,  but  yet  he  accepted  them  as  well 
intentioned  and  as  coming  from  the  heart.  They  were  the 
first  public  recognition  of  the  significance  of  his  person  and 
his  work ;  and  may  not  the  hope  have  now  revived  in  his 
heart  that  they  might  perchance  be  the  first  fruits  of  his 
harvest  of  souls,  a  propheey  that  God  would  turn  the  people's 
hearts  to  him  ?  At  the  very  worst  these  loud  expressions  of 
devotion  could  not  fail  to  further  his  purpose  of  announcing 
that  he  had  come,  and  had  come  in  the  character  of  God's 
messenger,  commissioned  to  estabhsh  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  was  but  another  step — and  a  step  of  which  any  accident 
might  be  the  occasion— for  him  to  proceed  to  some  such 
striking  and  decisive  action  as  that  in  the  temple  court. 
And  this  deed,  occasioned  by  the  repulsive  scene  that  met 
him,  and  as  little  foreseen  or  premeditated  on  his  part  as 
the  mode  of  his  entry  into  the  city,  was  an  oi^mistakable 
indication  to  the  public  of  the  nature  of  the  M^mwio 
kingdom  he  came  to  found. 

But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  spite  of  idl  this  the 
work  he  cont^nplated  at  Jerusalem  was  of  a  purely  rehgious, 
and  by  no  means  of  a  poHtical  character,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  exciting  a  popular  commotion.  We 
must  not  dream  of  his  departing  by  a  hair's  breadth  from 
his  principles,  or  becoming  untrue  to  himself!  It  was,  there^ 
fore,  impossible  for  him'fco  repeat  or  follow  up  this  single  deed. 
His  only  weapons  were  the  power  of  the  word,  of  the  spirit, 
of  the  truth;  the  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.    Nor 
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conld  he  go  a  single  step  further  in  the  employment  of 
material  means.  But,  since  this  was  so,  his  impressive  deed 
had  not  improved  his  chances  of  success,  for  the  masses 
could  not  fail  to  be  disappointed  when  the  sequel  answered 
so  ill  to  the  introduction,  when  the  work  was  so  unhke  the 
manifesto.  And  how  could  this  disappointment  have  any 
but  disastrous  consequences  ? 


Chapteb  XXX. 

JESUS  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE. 
Matthew  XXI.  17,  23-32,  XXIL  15-40;  John  VII.  53-  VIII.  11.' 

THROUGHOUT  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  Jesus  never  spent 
the  night  in  the  city  itself.  Every  evening  he  went 
with  the  Twelve  to  Bethany,  returning  early  in  the  morning 
to  teach  in  the  temple-synagogue,  or  one  of  the  other  halls 
in  the  colonnades  of  the  Forecourt.  We  have  already 
followed  him  along  the  road  from  Bethany 'through  Beth- 
phage.  The  distance  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  league ; 
but  a  footpath,  which  ran  across  the  Mount  of  OUves, 
shortened  it  by  a  few  minutes*  walk. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  at  first,  it  ultimately  became  a 
pressing  measure  of  precaution  to  retire  at  night  tb  some 
refuge  unknown  to  the  authorities ;  for,  though  they  were 
afraid  of  a  disturbance  if  they  attempted  to  seize  him  by  day, 
they  might  safely  have  snatched  him  from  his  bed  at  night ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  whether  such  precautions  were  necessary 
from  the  first,  or  whether  Jesus  spent  his  nights  outside 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  recovering 

»  Mark  xi.  19,  27-33,  xii.  13— 34a ;  Luke  xix.  47,  48,  xx.  1-8,  20-39, 
xxi,  37,  38. 
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his  own  composure,  and  enjoying  a  time  of  quiet  intercourse 
with  his  friends  in  the  evening  and  morning. 

The  hospitable  customs  of  the  East  make  it  probable 
that  he  remained  under  one  roof  during  his  whole  visit,  and 
would  only  have  quitted  it  in  obedience  to  some  special 
necessity.  Accordingly,  we  may  think  of  a  certain  Simon, 
known  as  "  the  leper,"  as  his  permanent  host.  The  third 
Gospel  is  less  accurate  in  representing  him  as  spending  his 
nights  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  apparently  in  the  open-air 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.^ 

The  very  first  evening  Jesus  went  with  the  Twelve,  after 
dismissing  the  multitude  we  may  suppose,  to  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  the  village  where  the  night's  lodging  was  prepared.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  he  knew  Simon  akeady.  Perhaps  he 
had  met  him  as  he  passed  through  Bethany  at  noon,  perhaps 
later  on  in  the  day,  and  no  long  acquaintance  would  be 
needed  to  justify  the  offer  of  hospitality.  Jesus  had  most 
likely  spoken  little  after  purifying  the  temple,  for  the  day 
was  far  advanced  when  he  entered  Jerusalem,  and  the 
wearying  journey  followed  by  such  a  tumult  of  emotions 
must  have  so  strained  his  powers  as  to  naake  the  opportunity 
of  resting  under  a  friendly  roof  extremely  grateful. 

Here,  then,  he  might  gather  strength  for  the  struggle 
which  he  saw  so  clearly  awaiting  him.  The  following 
morning  found  him  in  the  temple  court  again,  at  the  spot 
whence  he  had  dismissed  his  followers  the  night  before, 
addressing  both  them  and  a  number  of  others  whom  interest 
or  curiosity  had  led  to  accompany  them.  Doubtless  he  as- 
sumed the  authority  of  a  prophet;  and  his  preaching,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  previous  day  that  intro- 
duced it,  would  be  an  emphatic  exposition  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  moral  demands  it 
made  upon  its  subjects.     But  see,  he  is  interrupted !     A 

*  Luke  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39,  40.    Compare  John  viii.  1, 
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deptttation  of  respected  citizens  approaches  him  with  solemn 
dignity.  Everyone  makes  room  for  them,  for  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin.  This  Sanhedrin  was  composed^ 
of  "high  priests*'  (*< chief  priests"  in  our  Authorised 
Version),  elders,  or  heads  of  distinguished  Jewish  families, 
and  the  most  eminent  scribes.  Under  the  name  of  *'  high 
priests  "  were  included  not  only  the  priest  who  held  the 
.  office  in  question  at  the  moment,  but  all  who  had  ever  filled 
it  in  their  lives,  and  even  the  most  influential  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  high  priestly  families,  The  mem- 
bers of  this  little  deputation,  therefore,  though  it  may  not 
have  had  an  official  character,  felt  bound  in  their  individual 
capacity  to  put  some  check  upon  the  pretenBions  of  the 
Galilsean  reformer.  Nothing  could  be  more  .appropriate, 
therefore,  than  their  question,  **  By  what  authority  are  you 
.doing  all  this,  and  who  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

Of  course  they  referred  especially  to  his  vigorous  pro- 
.<ceedings  when  first  he  entered  the  temple  court,  but  not  to 
them  alone.  When  they  observed  the  authoritative  tone  and 
attitude  which  he  assumed  in  addressing  the  multitudes 
upon  the  subject  of  their  dearest  interests,  they  felt  that 
unless  he  could  ofifer  some  adequate  defence  of  his  use  of 
such  language  they  ought  to  crush  him  with  the  sentence  of 
absolute  condemnation.  So  Jesus  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
honoured  representatives  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority 
.amongst  his  people.  How  much  must  depend  upon  his 
answer  I  He  had  doubtless  considered  beforehand  what 
position  to  take  up.  He  was  not  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  and 
answered  with  quiet  dignity :  "  Let  me  also  ask  a  question  ; 
and  if  you  answer  it  then  I  will  tell  you  on  what  authority  I 
rely.  Tell  me :  Whence  was  the  baptism  of  John,  from 
heaven  or  of  men  1" 

Now  this  was  far  from  a  mere  evasion.    On  the  contrary, 

»SeeVol.  V.,pp.  6,  7. 
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it  was  little  short  of  a  defiance.  Jesus  implied  that  since 
He  who  had  shortly  before  sent  John  to  baptise  the  people,  had 
now  commiflsioned  him,  Jesus,  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God, 
there  wae  an  immediate  connection  between  his  own  work 
and  that  of  the  preacher  of  the  wilderness.  Those  who  had 
recognised  John  as  a  messenger  of  God  must  and  would 
recogxiiM  him  also;  whereas  those  who  had  utterly  despised 
the  Baptist  had  thereby  given  palpable  proof  of  their  total 
incapacity  to  appreciate  a  divine  commission,  and  had  there- 
fore completely  forfeited  their  right  to  demand  his  cre- 
dentials from  him.  Did  they  understand  his  meaning?  One 
of  them,  who  served  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  answered 
briefly  and  contemptuously,  "We  do  not  know;"  as  mrach 
as  to  say  "and  we  do  not  care."  Our  Gospels  represent  this 
answer  as  the  result  of  the  reflection:  **If  we  say,  'From 
heaven,*  he  will  answer,  *  Then  why  did  you  not  believe 
him ) '  and  if  we  say, '  Of  men,'  then  we  shall  have  the  people 
upon  us,  for  they  all  hold  John  to  have  been  a  prophet." 
Luke  even  makes  them  fear  that  "the  whole  people  will 
stone  them"  if  they  give  the  latter  answer.  But  all  this 
deliberation  is  out  of  place.  The  distinguished  men  of  Jeru- 
salem had  simply  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Baptist; 
and  Jesus  therefore  utterly  denied  their  right  to  question 
him.  His  answer  was  as  brief  and  as  haughty  as  theirs: 
"Neither  shall  I  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  have  come 
forward  here." 

His  refusal  to  answer  was  a  bold  stroke;  but  as  if  to  show 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  he  continued  after 
a  nK)ment*s  silence  :  "  What  think  you  ?  There  was  a  man 
who  had  two  sons,  and  one  morning  he  went  to  the  elder 
and  said:  *My  son,  you  must  go  and  attend  to  the  v^le- 
yard  to-day.*  But  he  answered  without  even  a  show  of 
respeet :  *  I  shall  not.*  And  yet,  after  a  time,  he  was  sorry^ 
and  went  and  set  to  work.    Meanwhile  the  father  had  gone 
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to  the  other  and  found  him  all  obedience.  *  I  will  go  this 
very  instant,  father,'  he  replied — but  did  not.  Which  of 
these  two  obeyed  his  father  ?'*  We  need  not  suppose,  with 
the  EvangeHst,  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  actually 
said  "  the  first,"  for  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Jesus 
might  well  go  on  with  his  indignant  appUoation  of  the 
parable.  <^I  tell  you,  the  publicans  and  harlots  shall  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you !  For  John  came  to 
lead  you  to  the  way  of  life ;  and  you  did  not  believe  in 
Idm,  though  the  very  publicans  and  harlots  hstened  to  his 
preaching;  for  not  even  such  a  sight  as  that  could  make 
you  repent  and  beHeve-in  him." 

This  was  an  open  declaration  of  war  upon  the  priesthood, 
the  nobihty,  and  the  scribes.  Compare  this  parable  with 
that  of  the  prodigal  son,  with  which  it  has  an  unmistakable 
affinity.  How  changed  is  the  conception  of  the  second 
son,  who  is  really  obedient  in  the  one  case,  and  is  a  mere 
hypocrite  in  the  other  l^  It  is  true  that  in  this  parable  Jesus 
had  not  the  Pharisees  exclusively  in  view,  but  this  merely 
serves  to  make  his  judgment  all  the  more  emphatic.  He 
embraces  all  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  whole  heterogeneous 
class  of  devout  and  high-bom  citizens  who  had  thought  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  be  moved  by  the  preacher  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — ^he  embraces  them  all  under  that  sentence 
which  put  "the  first'*  after  "the  last."  When  Jesus  had 
once  told  them  they  came  after  the  very  offscourings  of 
society,  it  was  impossible  that  any  friendly  relations  should 
subsist  between  him  and  them,  unless  they  were  to  throw 
themselves  in  humble  penitence  at  his  feet — and  there  was 
small  chance  of  that ! 

And  yet  he  had  done  well  in  taking  up  his  true  position 
at  the  very  outset.  He  had  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  win 
over  the  champions  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  or  the  guardians  of 

»  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  318,  322. 
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the  temple  worship,  but  the  people.  He  must  let  the  natioa 
know  what  it  had  to  expect  from  him.  This  he  had  done, 
by  opening  the  battle  at  once  without  any  preliminary  skir- 
mishing. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  our  authorities  tell  us 
little  or  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  struggle,  and  especially 
of  the  relations  of  Jesus  and  the  people.  Under  the  first 
head  we  only  hear  of  a  few  argumentative  encounters  between 
Jesus  and  his  opponents,  preserved  as  specimens,  and  of  cer- 
tain violent  denunciations  uttered  by  Jesus  in  public.  With 
these  exceptions  we  have  not  a  single  address  delivered  by  the 
Master  in  Jerusalem,  or  anything  beyond  the  repeated  state-^ 
ment  that  he  taught  the  people  day  by  day.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  some  of  the  specimens  of  his  preaching  we  have 
already  met  with  in  considering  his  GalilsBan  ministry  or  his 
journey  to  the  capital  properly  belong  to  this  period,^  but  it 
is  probable  that  as  a  rule  his  preaching  in  Jerusalem  was  to 
some  extent  different  in  tone.  The  Gospels,  however,  leave 
us  in  uncertainty  as  to  how  he  instructed  the  multitudes  in 
the  City  of  the  Temple,  what  he  taught  them  about  the 
kingdom  of  God,  its  approach,  the  blessings  it  would  bring 
and  the  qualifications  for  entering  it,  the  last  judgment  and 
repentance.  But  in  that  saying  of  his  about  breaking  down 
and  building  up  the  temple  which  we  have  mentioned  already 
and  to  which  the  Evangelists  refer  in  their  account  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  we  are  justified  in  finding  the  substance  of  a 
whole  discourse,  or  perhaps  even  of  several  discourses,  de- 
livered to  the  people. 

Again,  we  have  only  scattered  hints  as  to  the  reception 
Jesus  found  at  the  people's  hands.  The  statement  that  they 
took  him  for  a  prophet^  seems  very  probable  intrinsically* 

>  See,  for  instance,  VoL  V.,  pp.  230,  211  ff.,  &c. 
'  Matthew  xxi.  46. 
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At  any  rale  they  could  not  see  or  even  suspect  the  Messiah 
in  him ;  while  the  high  prophetic  reputation  he  enjoyed  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who 
were  usually  very  hostile  to  each  other,  combined  against 
him.  This  indicates  clearly  enough  that  they  were  seriously 
alarmed  by  his  popularity ;  but  the  strongest  proof  of  all  is 
the  dread  with  which  they  were  inspired  by  his  followers ;  for 
at  first  they  dared  not  touch  him,  and  only  ventured  to  seize 
him  at  last  under  cover  of  night,  with  the  aid  of  treachery; 
and  even  then  they  were  in  great  trepidation»  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  showed  that  his  party 
was  far  less  numerous  and  zealous  than  had  been  supposed; 
and  the  final  issue  proves  that  his  efforts  had  failed.  Indeed, 
we  have  already  explained  how  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  his 
first  appearance  must  inevitably  cool  when  he  refused  to 
follow  up  the  stirring  deed  with  which  he  had  begun,  and 
confined  himself  to  simple  preaching.  Even  zealous  followers 
were  bewildered  when  they  saw  that  he  did  not  take  a  single 
step  towards  founding  or  even  preparing  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  retreating  day  by 
day  further  from  the  goal  they  longed  so  impatiently  to  reach. 
The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Scribes  did  Jesus  incalculable 
harm ;  for  of  course  there  would  be  vast  numbers  of  the 
Jews,  both  of  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  who  looked  for  guid* 
ance  to  these  venerated  leaders,  so  specially  qualified  by  their 
studies,  they  thought,  to  form  a  judgment  in  such  matters. 
Now  these  were  the  very  men  who  opposed  Jesus  with  all  their 
might,  and  their  warnings  held  great  numbers  back.  Perhaps 
he  himself  alludes  to  this  in  his  bitter  reproach:  ''Woe 
to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  that  you  are  Ï 
for  you  shut  men  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  You 
will  not  enter  yourselves,  and  prevent  and  forbid  those  that 
would!" 
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Let  US  BOW  consider  the  records  we  still  possess  of  Hxb 
encounters  between  Jesus  and  his  vaaious  opponents  ! 

It  was  towards  the  beginning  of  his  stay  in  Jerusalem 
that  certain  men  came  to  him  and,  in  a  tone  at  once  confident 
tial  and  respectful,  asked  his  opinion  upon  a  very  important 
point.  Some  of  them  were  disciples  of  the  Pharisaic  school, 
and  therefore  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Boman  supremacy  over 
Judaea,  and  others  were  Herodians,  that  is  to  say  enthusiasts 
for  the  IdumsBan  dynasty,  who  longed  to  restore  the  kingdom 
of  Herod  the  Great ;  but  all  alike  had  been  deputed  to  catch 
Jesus  in  his  words.  ''Rabbi,'*  they  said,  "we  know  that  you 
always  say  exactly  what  you  think,  without  considering  any- 
one ;  for  you  care  not  how  great  or  powerful  anyone  may  be, 
but  simply  preach  the  will  of  God  in  truth.  Tell  us,  then, 
what  you  think  May  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Emperor  or 
not  ?"- 

It  was  a  cunning  plot.  The  strain  of  flattery  in  which 
they  began  shows  their  drift.  They  hoped  he  would  declare 
that  anyone  who  paid  the  poll-tax,  and  so  recognised  the 
Bomai)  emperor  as  his  monarch,  was  infringing  the  rights  of 
the  Lord,  the  king  of  Israel;  and  that  God  was  jealous  of 
his  honour,  and  would  hold  the  deed  apostacy.  The  way  in 
which  Jesus  had  entered  the  city,  together  with  his  nationality 
and  that  of  his  followers,  gave  reason  to  hope  that  he  shared 
the  opinions  of  Judas,  the  Galilaean,  on  the  point  at  issue. 
Now  a  popular  leader  who  taught  such  seditious  doctrines 
as  this  would  be  sure  to  be  seized  by  the  goyemor  and  put 
to  death  without  loss  of  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
'  declared  that  the  tribute  must  be  paid,  that  would  do  nearly 
as  well,  for  he  would  at  once  faU  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people. 

He  saw  through  their  project.  "Oh  hypocrites!'*  he 
answered  with  undisguised  aversion,  ••  Why  do  you  try  to 

.    *  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  113,  445. 
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eatch  me  thas  ?  Let  me  see  the  tribute  money!"  Now 
certain  coins  had  been  struck  for  use  in  Judaea,  without  the 
Emperor's  head  and  with  a  simple  inscription,  on  purpose 
to  meet  the  Jewish  objection  to  images;  but  the  coin  his 
questioners  now  showed  to  Jesus  was  not  one  of  these. 
It  was  a  genuine  Eoman  denarius,  representing  the  amount 
of  the  poll-tax.  This  was  probably  no  accident.  Jesus, 
then,  pointed  to  the  head  and  name  of  Tiberius  on  the  coin, 
and  said,  '*  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this?*'  '*The 
Emperor's,"  they  answered.  **  Then  give  the  Emperor  what 
is  the  Emperor's,  and  God  what  is  God's,'*  said  Jesus,  as  he 
returned  the  coin.  He  meant  to  say :  Since  this  coin  shows 
that  you  are  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Borne,  accept  the 
position  and  give  him  what  is  due;  and  then  take  care 
that  you  give  to  God  what  He  has  a  right  to  expect  and 
demand  of  you.  It  is  because  you  have  failed  in  your 
duty  as  God's  subjects  that  you  are  now  Caesar's  slaves, 
and,  as  long  as  you  fall  short  of  your  dutjr  to  God,  you  must 
be  content  to  bear  the  burdens  laid  on  you  by  Caesar.  It  is 
repentance,  faithful  self-consecration  to  God,  and  not  dis- 
putes as  to  the  permissibility  of  tribute,  still  less  resistance 
to  a  well-merited  chastisement,  that  must  bring  the  great 
deliverance.  It  will  not  be  your  murmuring,  but  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  heathen. 

The  design  was  utterly  wrecked,  and  the  questioners 
retired  in  amazement  at  such  presence  of  mind. 

Another  day  Jesus  came  early  in  the  morning  from  the 
Mount  of  OHves^  to  the  Temple,  where  the  people  whom  he  had 
dismissed  the  evening  before  drew  together  again  in  great 
numbers,  and  he  sat  down  as  usual  to  teach  them.  Then 
there  came  a  company  of  scribes  and  others,  well  known  for 

.  '  See  John  Tiii.  1,  and  compare  p.  !?• 
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the  strictness  of  their  piety  and  their  religious  zeal.  It  was 
evidently  an  important  matter  that  had  brought  them  there, 
and  their  gestures  and  expressions  indicated  no  small  indig< 
nation  and  aversion,  the  object  of  which  was  a  certain  woman 
whom  they  were  dragging  with  them  in  mute  despair  to  the 
temple  court.  The  multitude  made  way  for  them  respectfully. 
In  gloomy  silence  they  placed  the  unhappy  woman  right 
opposite  Jesus,  and  formed  a  semicircle  in  front  of  him. 
Then  one  of  them  came  forward  and  explained  their  object. 
"  Eabbi,  this  woman  is  an  adulteress,  taken  in  the  very  act. 
Now,  Moses  commands  in  the  Law  that  such  must  be  stoned; 
and  we  wish  to  know  from  you  what  we  ought  to  do." 

There  is  a  difficulty  here.  The  Law  does,  indeed,  attach 
the  penalty  of  death  to  this  offence,  but  not  specifically 
stoning.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  what  these  people  were  aiming 
at,  though  they  evidently  hoped  to  find  something  in  the 
answer  upon  which  they  could  base  an  accusation.  Had 
they  heard  that  Jesus  was  very  far  from  orthodox  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage  laws  1  At  any  rate  they  knew  that 
he  had  shown  an  offensive  leniency  towards  people  of  bad 
character;  so  perhaps  they  hoped  that  by  condoning  so 
shameful  an  offence  he  would  lower  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  appear  to  sanction  the  grossest  immorality,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  grounds  for  a  legal  accusation. 
However  this  may  be,  Jesus  made  no  reply,  did  not  even 
rebuke  their  malice ;  but  bending  down  and  making  lines  on 
the  ground  with  his  finger,  as  though  he  were  thinking  of 
something  else,  left  them  to  their  own  consciences.  But  they 
did  not  feel  this  tacit  rebuke,  and  impatiently  repeated  their 
question.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a  piercing  glance  and 
said  :  "If  any  one  of  you  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her  !"  Then  he  bent  down  again  and  made  lines 
on  the  ground  as  before.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say :  Go  on, 
and  let  the  law  take  its  course — ^if  you  can  justify  yourselves 
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in  doing  so.  If  any  of  you  can  declare  himself  free  from  all 
impurity  of  thought,  word,  or  deed,  let  him  come  forward  a» 
a  witness  at  the  trial  and  the  execution.' 

This  shaft  had  struck.  The  pious  accusers  looked  down* 
Their  consciences  were  roused,  and  one  by  one  they  slunk 
away,  the  most  distinguished  first,  troubling  themselves  no 
further  about  the  wretched  woman  who  atill  stood  riveted 
to  the  spot,  half  stupefied  with  remorse  and  shame.  In  a 
few  moments  Jesus  raised  his  head  again,  and  seeing  no  one 
there  but  his  own  hearers  and  the  woman,  he  said  to  the 
latter,  ''Where  are  your  accusers  ?  Has  not  one  of  them 
condemned  you  ?"  "  No,  Lord !"  she  murmured.  "  Neither 
do  I  condemn  you.    Go  and  sin  no  more  I"  said  Jesus. 

Then  would  he  have  left  every  crime  unpunished  ?  That 
was  not  the  question.  In  referring  the  matfer  to  Jesus  these 
men  had  removed  it  from  the  court  of  civil  law  into  the  very 
different  court  of  the  private  conscience.  Jesus  therefore 
simply  declared  that  God  was  better  served  by  forbearing 
pity  for  the  sinful  woman  than  by  the  strict  enforcing  of  the 
law.  Judged  in  the  court  of  conscience  he  denied  that  his 
contemporaries,  who  so  shamelessly  contracted  and  dissolved 
the  marriage  tie,  without  infringing  the  Law,  had  any 
right  to  utter  sentence  on  the  adulteress. — It  seems  rather 
improbable,  however,  that  Jesus  should  have  found  it  so  easy 
to  arouse  the  conscience  of  these  self-righteous  devotees;  and 
the  story,  though  very  beautiful,  is  open  to  suspicion  both 
on  this  ground  and  on  those  already  hinted  at.  We  may 
also  add  that  its  origin  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  stands  at 
present  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  John,  but  is  certainly  out 
of  place  there.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  circle  of 
stories  as  those  in  the  Synoptics,  and  should  be  placed  in 
the  account  of  the  last  conflict  of  Jesus.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  us  to  tell  why  it  is  not  there.    For  the  various 

1  Compare  Deuteronomy  xyii.  7. 
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reasons  indicated  it  deserves  less  confidence  than  the  other 
records  of  the  encounters  of  Jesus  with  the  different  parties 
amongst  his  people  during  the  closing  weeks  of  his  life. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  examined  the  opponents  of  Jesus 
were  intent  upon  drawing  him  into  utterances  in  oonflict 
with  the  Law,  or  dangerous  to  the  pubhc  tranquility,  and  so 
involving  him  with  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authorities. 
But  this  was  not  always  their  object.  Sometimes  they 
simply  tried  to  drive  him  into  a  comer  and  expose  him 
before  all  the  people  by  means  of  some  insoluble  question. 
A  few  examples  of  these  questions  also  have  been  preserved. 

One  day,  for  instance,  certain  Sadducees  began  to  argue 
with  him  about  the  resurrection.  They  probably  took  occa- 
sion to  do  so  from  an  address  to  the  people  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  the  pious 
dead  should  return  from  the  under-world  and  live  again.^ 
Now  the  worldly-minded  and  conservative  Sadducees  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  doctrines  which  had  risen  since 
the  formation  of  their  own  party,  such  as  the  belief  in  a  resur- 
rection and  the  elaborate  doctrine  of  the  angels  ;^  especially 
if  they  had  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  national  party, 
and  were  fostered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  zealots,  which 
was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. Indeed  they  looked  with  suspicion  and  dislike  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  general.  It  was  but 
seldom  that  the  Sadducees  were  amongst  the  hearers  of 
Jesus,  and  this  is  perhaps^  the  first  time  that  we  find  him  in 
contact  with  them  except  on  the  single  occasion  of  their  de- 
manding his  authority  for  what  he  did.  It  seems,  however, 
that  some  of  them  happened  to  be  present  when  he  was 

»  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  425,  426. 
•  Acts  xxiii.  8  ;  compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  57,  68. 
» See  Vol.  v.,  p.  SIO. 
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speaking  on  this  very  question  of  the  resurrection;  so  they 
urged  a  difficulty  which  had  doubtless  more  than  once  done 
good  service  against  the  Pharisees!  <*Babbi!''  they  said, 
"  you  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  resurrection;  but  how 
will  it  be  ?  Take  an  instance.  You  kngw  the  law  of  Moses 
says  that  when  a  man  dies  childless,  his  brother  must  marry 
his  widow,  and  the  eldest  son  must  bear  the  dead  man's  name.^ 
Now  there  was  once  a  family  of  seven  brothers ;  and  the 
eldest  of  them  married,  but  died  childless.  So  the  next  took 
his  widow ;  but  he  died  without  children  too,  and  the  widow 
was  taken  by  the  third.  And  so  it  went  on  till  all  the 
seven  brothers  had  married  her,  and  all  had  died  childless. 
Finally  the  woman  died  herself.  Now  when  they  all  rise 
Again,  whose  wife  will  she  be?  For  all  the  seven  were 
married  to  her." 

Whether  this  had  really  occurred  or  not  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  It  was  possible,  and  that  was  enough  to 
give  the  Sadducees  a  right  to  treat  it  as  actual.  We  must 
also  concede  that  it  raised  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  conceived  by  the  Jews,  that  is 
to  say,  as  a  renewal  under  more  favourable  circumstances  of 
the  former  life.  But  for  Jesus  the  difficulty  did  not  exist, 
for  he  had  formed  a  far  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  new 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  he  struck  the  broad  principle 
at  once  and  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  in  his  answer, 
which  maybe  paraphrased  thus:  "  The  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection rests  upon  a  two-fold  misconception ;  upon  want  of 
insight  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  misapprehension  of  the 
power  of  God  revealed  in  the  saints ;  for  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  when  they  have  risen  again,  but 
Jive  here  on  earth  as  the  angels  live  in  heaven.  Such  is  the 
power  of  God  revealed  in  his  children.  And,  as  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  about  a  new  life  following  after 

'  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  240-242. 
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death,  have  you  never  read  the  chapter  of  the  *  Thornbush/ 
in  the  books  of  Moses,^  where  God  says:  *  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? ' 
Now,  surely,  He  is  the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead!" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  put  a  far  deeper  and  richer 
meaning  into  the  text  he  quoted  than  it  originally  had,  but 
this  does  not  at  all  surprise  us;  ^  and,  judged  by  the  rules  of 
interpretation,  and  style  of  argument  current  at  the  time,  his 
proof  of  immortality  was  so  complete  that  his  questioners 
were  absolutely  silenced  and  his  hearers  were  filled  with 
amazement.  He  meant :  If  God  called  himself  the  God  of  the 
patriarchs  centuries  after  they  were  dead,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  dead  for  ever,  but  will  rise 
again.  He  is  too  great  to  be  a  God  of  lifeless  shades ;  and 
man,  whose  God  he  deigns  to  call  himself,  is  too  great 
to  remain  a  shadow  for  eternity.  And,  when  the  power  of 
God  reveals  itself  in  all  its  glory  at  the  resurrection,  relations 
will  spring  up  between  man  and  man  upon  the  renovated 
earth,  so  completely  unlike  those  known  at  present  that  they 
can  only  fitly  be  compared  with  the  intercourse  of  angels. 
Luke,  the  latest  of  our  three  Evangelists,  elaborates  the 
words  of  Jesus  thus:  ^  "  Those  who  dwell  in  the  world  as  it 
now  is  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  those  who  are 
accounted  worthy  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  share  the  perfect 
life  that  shall  be,  will  no  longer  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage. 
Neither  will  they  any  longer  be  subject  to  death,  for  they 
will  be  like  the  angels;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  share  the 
resurrection,  they  will  have  a  portion  in  the  life  iand  glory  of 
God  himself.  And  as  for  the  shades,  read  the  chapter  of  the 
^Thombush,*  where  God  says:  'I  am  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob  i  *    Now,  surely, 

»  See  VoL  II.,  p.  18.         *  Compare  Vol  V.,  pp.  287  ff. 

» liUke  XX.  34-38. 
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He  is  the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the  dead;  for  in  His 
©ye  the  shades  have  already  risen."  Such  additions  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  may  well  be  justified  on  the  principle  that 
the  exalted  conceptions  seized  and  uttered  by  him  neces- 
sarily imply  still  more  than  he  himself  could  see,  through 
the  trammels  laid  upon  him  by  the  current  notions  of  his 
age.  If  he  expected  the  power  of  God  to  wake  a  new  and 
glorious  form  of  life  in  the  faithful  at  the  hour  of  the 
resurrection,  after  a  more  or  less  protracted  sleep  in  death, 
we  are  justified  in  going  a  step  further  and  rising  to  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  man,  educated  and  hallowed  by  God  in 
this  life,  will  rise  at  once  to  the  .higher  life  at  the  very 
moment  of  death.  If  he  thought  the  bond  between  God 
and  his  dutiful  children  too  close  to  be  finally  loosed  by 
death,  we  accept  the  thought  in  all  its  fulness,  and  declare: 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  this  tie  to  be  broken  eternally^, 
but  it  cannot  be  broken  for  a  moment  I  God's  children 
cannot  be  lifeless  shadows  even  for  a  time.    In  a  word, 

f 

Jesus  was  defending  the  belief  that  we  shall  return  to  life, 
but  in  doing  so  he  laid  the  firm  foundations  for  the  hope  that 
we  shall  never  die. 

There  were  probably  certain  Pharisees  present  at  this 
encounter ;  and  in  any  case  it  soon  came  to  their  ears  that 
Jesus  had  silenced  their  opponents  on  the  very  point  upon 
which  they  had  so  often  disputed  with  them.  Under  other 
circumstances  this  would  have  given  them  great  delight,  but 
since  they  were  just  now  combining  with  their  natural  ^ene- 
mies against,  this  formidable  rival,  they  found  small  satisfac- 
tion in  their  discomfiture.  They  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
one  of  them  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  Law  took  occasion, 
probably  by  the  master's  teaching  on  some  other  day,  to  ask 
him  a  test  question  often  discussed  in  the  Babbinical  schools. 
^'Eabbi,  which  is  the  first  commandment  in  the  Lawl" 
Without  reserve  or  ambiguity,  Jesus  answered :  **  Thou  shalt 
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love  the  Lofd  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  sense.^ 
This  is  the  great  first  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like 
it,  and  is  this:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*  On 
these  two  commandments  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  are 
buut."     ... 

Luke  does  not  mention  this  conversation  here,'  but  makes 
the  scribes  applaud  Jesus  for  having  refuted  the  Sadducees. 
In  this  he  follpws  Mark,  who  represents  the  questioner  as 
coming  to  Jesus  without  any  sinister  design  whatever,  and 
testifying  to  his  complete  agreement  with  him  by  enthu- 
siastically repeating  his  aifswer.  "  Yes,  Eabbi !  It  is  true. 
The  Lord  our  God  is  the  one  lord,*  and  there  is  no  God  but 
He,  and  to  love  Him  with  all  the  heart  and  mind  and  strength, 
and  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self  is  more  than  any 
sacrifice  or  burnt  offering !"  Then  Jesus  on  his  side  testifies 
to  the  scribe's  true  insight  in  the  words  :  "  You  are  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  divergencies  they  do 
not  touch  the  essence  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  conjunction 
by  Jesus  of  these  two  verses  from  the  fifth  and  the  third 
books  of  Moses.  This  is  far  more  than  a  lucky  hit.  Jesus 
uttered  his  whole  soul  in  it.  With  good  cause  has  Christendom 
•devoted  its  especial  attention  to  these  words  and  attached 
the  utmost  value  to  them.  They  tell  us  what  Jesus  held  to 
be  the  essence  of  religion,  for  we  must  not  suppose  that  he 
was  summing  up  the  Israelitish  religion  in  distinction  from 
his  own.  'In  the  first  place  he  never  recognised  any  such 
distinction,  for  we  know  that  in  his  attack  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  piety  current  in  his  own  generation  he  regarded  him- 
self as  at  one  with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  besides 
this,  God,  whopi  he  would  have  man  love  with  all  his  being, 
is  no  longer  really  Israel's  Yahweh,  nor  is  a  man's  neighbour 

*  Deuteronomy  vi.  5.  •  Leviticus  xix.  18. 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  381,  382,  384,  385.  *  Deuteronomy  vi.  4. 
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any  longer  his  fellow  countryman  and  fellow  believer  only; 
so  that  Jesus,  in  point  of  faot,  is  not  summing  up  the  old 
Israelite  religion,  but  the  new  religion  that  had  grown  out  of 
it  under  his  own  vivifying  touch.^  Finally,  remember  that 
"these  two  commandments''  do  not  stand  oyer  against  each 
other  as  essentially  distinct.  Jesus  would  have  us  love  our 
neighbours  and  ourselves  for  Gt)d's  sake  and  as  children  of 
God,  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  us  Ipve  God  m  our 
n^hbour  and  ourself.  Without  intending  it,  Jesus  sketches 
in  these  two  strokes  his  own  individuality  and  his  own  Ufe. 

We  have  now  seen  Jesus  attacked  and  put  to  the  test 
again  and  again,  and  have  had  ample  occasion  to  admire 
the  clearness  of  insight  and  presence  of  mind  which  invari- 
ably gave  him  a  ready  answer  and  enabled  him  triumphantly 
to  maintain-  thé  position  he  had  taken.  Nay !  the  attempts 
to  injure  him  have  but  served  to  throw  an  ever  .stronger 
light  upon  his  religious  and  moral  greatness,  and  have  there- 
fore taught  us  to  understand  him  better  and  to  reverence 
him  more. 


Chapter  XXXI. 
JESUS  TAKES  THE  AGGRESSIVE. 

Matthew  XXII.  41—46,  XXIII.  1—7,  16—28 ;  Luke  XL  52,  47,  48, 
XX.  47,  XVL  19—31;  Maek  XIL  1—12,  XIV.  1,  2.» 

HITHEETO  we  have  only  seen  Jesus  defending  himself 
against  the  plots  of  his  enemies.  But  gradually  a 
change  took  place  ;  and  those  who  had  at  first  thrown 
themselves  in  his  way  with  overweening  confidence  now 
drew  back.      They  were  no  match  for  him.      His  contro- 

^  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  292  fif.,  282  fif. 
'^  Matthew  xxiii.  13, 29—32,  xxi.  33-46,  xxvi.  3—5;  Mark  xii.  346—40; 
Luke  XX.  40-46,  xi.  39—46,  xx.  9-19,  xxii.  1,  2. 
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versial  triumph  was  öomplete.  No  one,  we  are  told,  dared 
question  him  further ;  and  we  have  no  more  records  of  his 
opponents  intentionally  drawing  him  into  disputed.  Upon 
this  Jesus  changed  his  own  attitude  and  took  the  ofiTensive. 
A  few  specimens  of  his  attacks  are  preserved. 

'^  How  can  the  scribes  say  that  the  Messiah  is  David's 
son  ?"  he  once  exclaimed  in  the  Temple,  before  a  crowd  of 
hearers.  **  For  David  himself,  speaking  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
declares  :  The  Lord  said  to  my  lord,  *  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand  till  I  have  cast  thine  enemies  beneath  thy  feet ! '  Now, 
if  David  himself  calls  him  *lord,'  how  can  he  be  his  own 
son?" 

It  is  true  that  Psalm  ex.,  the  opening  lines  of  which  are 
quoted  by  Jesus  as  sacred  or  inspired  scripture,  was  not  com- 
posed by  David  and  does  not  contain  any  words  addressed  to 
the  Messiah  ;  but  this  raises  no  real  difficulty,  for  both  Jesus 
and  his  contemporaries  accepted  the  Davidic  authorship  and 
Messianic  significance  of  the  psalm,  upon  which  the  argument 
is  built,  without  the  least  reserve.  The  bearing  of  the  argu- 
ment itself,  however,  is  far  from  clear.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
foes  of  Jesus  had  heard  of  his  pretensions  to  being  the  Messiah, 
that  they  had  attempted  to  disarm  them  by  reminding  the 
people  that  he  was  not  a  descendant  of  David,  and  that 
Jesus  therefore  wished  to  show  that  the  Messiah  was  not 
a  son  of  David  at  all  1  Or  did  he  simply  intend  to  point 
out  that  the  scriptures  themselves  represented  the  assumed 
Davidic  origin  of  the  Messiah  as  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
since  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  Son  of  David  ?  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  first  Evangelist  appears  to  have  understood  him.  He 
makes  Jesus  say  to  the  assembled  Pharisees :  "  What  do 
you  think  about  the  Messiah  ?  Whose  son  is  h^  ?"  They 
answer  unhesitatingly,  "David's;"  and  Jesus  then  refers 
them  to  the  verses  of  the  psalm  already  quoted,  and  con- 
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eludes:  "If  David  calls  him  *lord,'  how  can  he  be  his 
son  ?"  In  any  case  these  words  distinctly  implied  that  Jesus 
did  not  .conceive  of  the  Messiah  as  a  king  after  the  model 
of  David. 

Hostility  ran  ever  higher.  Jesus  did  not  shrink  from 
openly  attackiiig  his  opponents  and  exposing  them  before  the 
people.  The  scribes,  who  gave  the  whole  Pharisaic  school 
its  tone,  incurred  his  special  indignation.  What  must  the 
people  have  thought  of  the  sentence  they  heard  him  utter 
upon  their  pious  leaders,  at  the  very  focus  of  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy, and  head-quarters  of  formalism !  We  have  already 
had  special  occasion^  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  his  preaching 
against  the  Pharisees,  but  we  will  now  repeat  them  in  the 
characteristic,  though  less  original,  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  Luke : — 

**Woe  to  you,  learned  ones  in  the  Law!  for  you  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge ;  you  stay  outside  your- 
selves and  keep  out  those  that  try  to  enter.  Woe  to  you ! 
for  you  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers 
murdered  them.  Thus  do  you  testify  your  approval  of 
your  fathers'  deeds,  for  they  committed  the  murder  and  you 
perpetuate  its  memory." 

Jesus  also  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  scholastic 
hair-splitting  that  trod  true  holiness  in  the  dust  and  un- 
manned the  conscience.  A  melancholy  instance  was  furnished 
by  the  opinions  of  the  scribes  on  the  subject  of  oaths.  We 
know  what  Jesus  himself  thought  about  them,*  and  can  there- 
fore understand  his  indignation  against  all  the  subterfuges 
and  qualifications  of  the  schools.  **Woe  to  you,  blind 
guides !  for  you  say :  If  a.  man  swears  by  the  Temple  it  is 
nothing ;  but  if  he  swears  by  the  gold  of  the  Temple  it  is 

»  See  pp.  25  fif.,  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  374. 
"  Vol.  v.,  pp.  290,  291. 
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binding.  Fools  and  blind !  Is  the  gold  more  than  the  Temple 
which  makes  it  sacred  ?  Or  again  :  If  a  man  swears  by  the 
altar  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  he  swears  by  the  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  he  must  keep  his  oath.  Blind  that  you  are  1  Is  the 
sacrifice  more  than  the  altar  that  makes  it  sacred  ?  I  tell 
you  whoever  swears  by  the  altar,  swears  by  all  that  is  on  it 
too ;  and  whoever  swears  by  the  Temple,  swears  by  Him  who 
dwells  in  it ;  and  whoever  swears  by  heaven,  swears  by  the 
throne  of  God  and  by  Him  who  sits  upon  it." 

In  the  same  way  he  mercilessly  scourges  the  pitiful 
formahsm  so  scrupulously  anxious  about  trifles,  and  yet  so 
wide  of  swallow  with  regard  to  veritable  sins.  **Woe  to 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  that  you  are  !  for  you 
take  care  that  the  tithes  of  mint  and  anice  and  cummin  are 
duly  paid,  but  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law — 
justice,  mercy,  and  integrity.  In  observing  the  one  how  dare 
you  to  neglect  the  other  ?  Bhnd.  guides  that  you  are  I 
straining  out  gnats  and  swallowing  camels!  Woe  to. you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  you  cleanse  the  out- 
side of  cup  and  platter,  but  the  inside  is  full  of  plunder  and 
hcence.  Blind  Pharisee  I  first  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup, 
and  then  the  outside  will  be  clean  also.  Woe  to  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  that  you  are  I  you  are  like  so 
many  whitewashed  graves  that  seem  all  pure  outside,  but  are 
full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  aU  uncleanness  within.  So  do 
you  seem  righteous  externally,  but  within  are  full  of  hypo- 
crisy and  evasion  of  the  Law." 

We  may  note  that  this  denunciation  deals  throughout  with 
the  question  of  cleanness.^  It  begins  by  referring  to  the 
scrupulous  piety  that  would  not  for  the  world  make  use  of  the 
smallest  garden  herbs  without  first  making  sure  that  the 
tithes,  though  of  hardly  any  value,  had  been  duly  paid ;  for 
otherwise  they  would  be  unclean  and  would  pollute  all  those 

^  Compare  VoL  V.,  pp.  354,  355. 
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tliat  UBed  them.  The  conclusion  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  of  whitewashing  the  tombs  every 
year,  a  month  before  Passover.  The  object  was  to  warn  the 
travellers  not  to  come  too  near  these  unclean  places ;  and  just 
so  the  ostentatious  display  of  cleanness  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisees  seemed  to  Jesus  like  a  warning  that  all  manner  of 
wickedness  lay  concealed  behind  it.  Luke  did  not  under- 
stand the  reference,  and  lost  the  point  by  turning  the  saying 
tlius :  **  Woe  to  you !  for  you  are  like  hidden  graves  that  men 
may  walk  upon  unwittingly." 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  essential  point.  <*What  a 
sweeping  condemnation  !"  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim.  But 
remember  that  these  words  were  uttered  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
to  understand  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  Master's 
feelings  with  regard  to  Pharisaism,  we  must  bear  in  mind  not 
only  the  growing  hostihty  on  either  side,  but  the  fact  that  here 
in  the  City  of  the  Temple  orthodoxy  was  driven  to  its  extremest 
consequences  and  appeared  in  all  its  accursed  moral  sterility. 
Indeed  there  was  a  Jewish  proverb  to  the  effect  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  hypocrites  in  the  world  might  be  found  at 
Jerusalem.  Even  in  Galilee  Jesus  might  have  said,  as  he 
did  now  before  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem :  '*  Beware  of  the 
scribes,  who  take  such  delight  in  pacing  along  the  streets  in 
their  long  gowns,  and  receiving  the  respectful  salutation  of 
'Eabbi'  in  the  market  place,  in  taking  the  front  seats  in  the 
S3magogues,  and  reclining  in  the  best  places  at  suppers  1  They 
do  all  their  pious  deeds  in  the  hope  of  being  seen.  Look  how 
broad  they  make  the  ribbons  written  over  with  texts  that 
they  bind  round  their  brows  and  their  left  arms  when  they 
pray,  and  how  deep  the  fringes  of  their  mantles  are  !**  But 
it  was  only  here  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  very  centre  of  Judaism, 
where  the  fatal  principles  of  formalism  had  so  long  spread 
unchecked  in  rank  luxuriance,  it  was  only  here  that  he  could 

^See  Vol.  V.,p.  320. 
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fairly  reproach  the  Pharisees  in  such  words  as  these : 
*'  They  hind  heavy  burdens  that  none  can  bear,  and  lay 
them  upon  men*s  shoulders;  but  they  themselves  will  not 
touch  them  with  their  little  fingers !  They  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  make  long  prayers  to  save  appearances.  All 
the  heavier  is  the  judgment  they  are  bringing  down  upon 
their  heads !  '*  It  need  not  surprise  us  to  hear  all  this. 
Outward  piety  too  often  leads  to  formalism,  and  formalism 
to  hypocrisy. 

We  must  here  observe  that  the  several  denunciations  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  more  especially  the  scribes  and  lawyers, 
have  not  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  f orin  and  con^ 
nection.  Luke,  for  instance,  represents  the  greater  part  of 
them  as  uttered  on  the  journey,  and  moreover  in  the  house 
of  a  Pharisee  who  was  entertaining  Jesus.^  Nothing  could 
be  more  inappropriate  than  this.  Luke's  Ebionite  authority 
makes  Jesus,  after  declaring  that  the  contents  of  the  cup 
and  platter  were  acquired  by  injustice  and  avarice,  add  the 
words :  **  Ah,  fools !  Did  not  He  who  made  the  outside  make 
the  inside  too  ?  Then  give  away  that  which  is  inside  in  alms, 
and  behold  it  will  aU  be  clean  for  you." 

IThe  first  Gospel,  though  it  only  gives  a  few  specimens  of 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  against  the  popular 
leaders,  is  fuller  than  either  of  the  otliers ;  but  to  say  nothing 
of  its  stringing  together  sayings  which  were  uttered  upon 
different  days  and  upon  different  occasions,  and  taking  up 
fragments  that  are  quite  out  of  place,  it  introduces  the  whole 
with  the  following  words,  which  certainly  rose  in  Jewish- 
Christian  circles,  and  are  absolutely  opposed  to  what  Jesus 
meant :  '*  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  have  sat  down  upon  the 
seat  of  Moses ;  therefore,  whatever  they  tell  you,  observe  and 
do  it;  but  do  not  imitate  their  deeds,  for  their  precepts  are 
fair  but  their  lives  are  foul."    Observe  and  do  what  they 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  313. 
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command!  As  if  this  were  not  in  absolute  contradiction 
with  what  follows !  As  if  Jesus  had  not  come  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  very  purpose  of  breaking  their  yoke ! 

And  here  we  may  naturally  ask  whether  there  are  na 
threats  or  denunciations  launched  by  Jesus  against  the  party 
of  the  Sadducees.  The  third  Gospel  does  indeed  contain  a 
picture  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  haughty  and  osten* 
tatious  priestly  nobihty,  with  its  selfish  neglect  and  contempt 
of  the  lower  classes.  We  wül  reproduce  it  here,  for  if  any  of 
its  lines  were  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Jesus,  it  can  only  have 
been  at  this  period.  We  must  premise,  however,  that  the 
story  in  which  it  is  embodied  cannot  possibly  be  genuine  as> 
a  whole.    It  is  known  as  *^  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus." 

Once  there  was  a  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  the  cost- 
liest  robes,  a  cloak  of  purple  wool  and  an  under  garment 
of  fine  Egyptian  linen,  and  who  fared  sumptuously  every 
day.  At  the  portico  of  his  noble  mansion  there  lay  a 
wretched  beggar,  of  the  name  of  Lazarus,  all  covered  with 
sores,  glad  if  he  might  satisfy  his  hunger  with  the  frag- 
ments that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table;  and  even  these  he 
must  share  with  the  dogs  of  the  street  that  came  running  up 
when  the  broken  meats  were  thrown  out.  Nay — slowest 
depth  of  humiliation ! — these  dogs  would  come  and  lick  his- 
wounds,  so  familiar  had  they  grown  with  him.  Thus,  for  a 
while,  he. lived  the  life  of  a  dog,  and  then  he  died;  but,  as 
he  breathed  his  last,  the  angels  came  and  bore  him  to  the 
paradiöe  in  the  underworld,  to  lay  him  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, in  a  place  of  honour  at  the  feast  of  the  provisionally 
blessed.  And  into  the  sumptuous  hall  death  likewise  came 
and  snatched  the  owner  of  the  palace  from  the  midst  of  his., 
abundance  and  enjoyment;  but  he,  while  the  last  honours 
were  being  paid  him  upon  earth  with  lavish  care,  while  his 
corpse  was  being  richly  em\)almed  and  laid  in  earth  as  be- 
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fitted  his  high  rank,  went  down  into  the  regions  of  death,  to 
the  fire  of  gehenna.  Here  as  he  lay,  tortured  with  unutter- 
able pain,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  far  off  the  feast  of  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  reclining  oh  whose  couch  he  discerned 
the  man  who  had  once  beeii  a  beggar  at  his  gate.  Then  ha 
could  not  restrain  the  prayer  for  a  moment's  respite.  *  *  Father 
Abraham!"  he  cried,  ''have  pity  on  me,  and  let  Lazarus 
come  here  to  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  water  and  cool 
my  tongue j  for  I  am  tortured  in  these  flames."  But  not 
even  this  could  be  granted  him.  **  Child!"  answered 
Abraham,  "  remember  that  you  received  your  full  share  of 
blessings  in  your  life,  and  Lazarus  nothing  but  misery;  and» 
therefore,  he  is  now  received  here  with  a  loving  welcome, 
while  you  are  in  torture.  And,  besides  all  this,  there  is  a 
deep  chasm  gaping  wide  between  us,  which  none  could  pass, 
how  great  soever  his  desire,  either  from  us  to  you,  or  from  you 
to  us."  The  wretched  man  now  saw  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  him;  but  he  had  still  a  petition  left:  **  Then, 
father !  send  him  to  my  kindred,  for  I  have  stiU  five  brothers ; 
and  let  him  urge  them  to  beware  lest  they,  too,  come  into 
this  place  of  torment."  But  even  this  request  was  refused, 
not  as  impossible,  but  as  useless.  ''  They  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  Let  them  listen  to  them,"  said  Abraham.  But  the 
other,  remembering  only  too  well  how  he  ha.d  known  the 
Scriptures  himself,  but  had  scattered  their  warnings  to  the 
winds,  made  one  last  appeal:  "Nay,  but  father  Abraham, 
if  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  realms  of  the  dead,  then  they 
would  repent."  The  hope  was  vain,  and  the  appeal  was 
therefore  bootless.  "If  they  will  not  listen  to  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,"  said  the  patriarch  in  conclusion,  "  they 
would  not  be  convinced,  though  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead." 

This  is  unquestionably  a  composite  story.    Luke  appears 
to  have  had  in  view  the  heathen  world  shut  out  from  every 
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hope  and  blessing  in  contrast  to  the  privilegect  but  pitiless 
Jews;  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  original  significance 
of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  And  even  apart  from  the 
modifications  introduced  by  the  EvangeHst  in  accordance 
with  his  own  conception,  the  story  is  evidently  not  a  single 
whole.  The  latter  partj  perhaps  from  '<and  besides  all  this," 
is  an  addition;  and  in  any  case  the  request  that  Lazarus 
may  be  sent  to  earth  and  all  that  follows  it  has  no  connection 
with  what  goes  before.  If  we  go  on  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  separate  details,  we  have  no  dif&culty,  to 
begin  with,  in  recognising  a  very  marked  Ebionite  spirit.  The 
rich  man  is  accused  of  nothing  but  spending  his  treasures  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  that  he 
was  irreligious  or  unfeeling.  And  Lazarus  tastes  the  joys  of 
paradise  not  for  his  piety  but  simply  as  a  compensation  for 
his  misery  upon  earth.  Nor  does  the  repentance  which  the 
Law  and  Prophets  should  produce  mean  anything  else  than 
the  distribution  of  all  one's  wealth  in  alms.^  Equally  obyious 
is  the  concluding  blow  at  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  aristoc- 
racy which  would  not  even  yield  to  the  preaching  of  the 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.'  Yet  another  proof 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  parable  is  the  representation  of  a 
state  of  provisional  compensation  in  the  shadow-land  before 
the  resurrection.  Such  a  conception  was  certainly  foreign 
to  Jesus  himself. 

This  is  the  only  parable  in  which  a  proper  name  occurs  ; 
and  this  point  has  naturally  given  rise  to  no  little  specula- 
tion. Perhaps  the  name  Lazarus,  which  is  the  same  as  Ele- 
azar,  is  merely  symboUcal,  and  should  be  taken  in  its  original 
signification  as  "God-help.*'  Perhaps,  too,  the  beggar  is 
called  after  Abraham's  servant,'  who  had  become  the  type 
of  the  faithful  slave,  the  virtuous  member  of  the  lower  classes. 

1  Luke  vi  24,  xvL  9, 11,  xL  41.  *  Acts  iv.  1  ff.,  23,  v.  17. 

"  See  Vol.  I.,  pp. «200  -208. 
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If  SO»  Lazarus  perhaps  represents  the  humbler  classes  in 
general,  regarded  of  course  in  the  most  favourable  possible 
light.  In  that  case  it  is  exceedingly  possible  that  the  rich 
man  represents  the  distinguished  and  luxurious  priestly 
order.  The  Jewish  tradition,  tells  of  the  gold  and  silver 
dinner  services  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
they  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  common  people 
and  placed  them  almost  on  a  level  with  the  heathen.  The 
dogs,  which  were  not  domestic  animals  but  were  loathed  as 
undean  beasts,  certainly  represent  the  heathens.  Finally, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  find  in  the  five  brothers  of  the  rich 
man  a  reference  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  high- 
priestly  families,  namely  that  of  Annas  ;  for  Josephus  tells 
OS  that  this  man  was  pronounced  the  most  unviable  of 
mortals  because  after  filling  the  office  of  high  priest  for 
many  years  himself,  he  subsequently  saw  it  held  by  each  of 
his  five  sons.  Meanwhile  we  must  leave  it  uncertain  how 
far  this  parable  may  be  founded  upon  some  saying  or  descrip- 
tion of  Jesus,  some  reproach  he  hurled  at  the  Sadducees  or 
some  threat  that  the  position  of  things  should  one  day  be 
reversed. 

The  tension  had  gradually  reached  its  height.  We  pos- 
sess a  clear  indication  of  this  in  a  parable,  most  likely 
due  to  Jesus  himself,  placed  by  all  three  Evangelists  in  this 
period  and  characterising  the  last  hours  of  the  conflict  with 
the  overpowering  foe.  'We  must  picture  Jesus  in  the  Temple, 
shortly  before  he  left  it  for  the  last  time,  speaking  in  the 
hearing  not  only  of  the  multitudes  but  of  several  of  the  high 
priests  and  scribes  who  had  lately  given  up  all  attempts  to 
conceal  their  anger  and  aversion.  It  was  an  imitation  of  a 
denunciation  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,^  which  he  began  in 
sombre  tones  as  follows : — 

»  See  Vol  III. ,  pp.  330,  331. 
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A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  set  a  hedge  round  it^ 
sunk  a'wine-press,  and  built  a  watch-tower,  and  when  every- 
thing was  complete  let  out  the  vineyard  to  a  company  of 
husbandmen  for  a  stated  portion  of  the  produce,  and  went 
himself  into  a  foreign  land.  So  when  the  grape  harvest  had 
come,  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  his  tenants  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  fruits.  But  the  husbandmen  seized  him  and 
beat  him  and  sent  him  back  empty  handed.  Then  the  owner 
sent  another  servant,  but  they  wounded  him  in  the  head  and 
maltreated  him  shamefully.  Still  he  sent  another,  but  they 
killed  him.  Then  he  sent  many  more,  but  they  maltreated 
some  and  killed  others.  His  forbearance  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  at  last  he  sent  his  son,  for  he  thougfit  ^'  at 
least  they  will  respect  my  son."  But  when  the  husbandmen 
saw  him,  they  said  to  each  other:  There  is  the  heir  !  Let  us 
kill  him  and  keep  his  heritage  ourselves.  So  they  seized  him, 
and  dragged  him  outside  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him. 

After  a  moment's  pause  Jesus  went  on  with  an  emphasis 
that  could  not  be  mistaken  :  ^'Now,  when  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  returns,  what  will  he  do  to  the  husbandmen  ?  He 
will  put  those  wretches  to  the  death  that  they  deserve,  and 
give  the  vineyard  to  others  who  will  bring  him  the  fruits  in  due 
season."  After  another  moment's  pause  he  concluded :  **Have 
you  never  read  that  passage  of  the  scripture:^  The  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  is  made  the  chief  corner  stone ; 
it  was  the  Lord  that  made  it  so,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our 
eyes?" 

So  we  read  in  all  three  Gospels,  with  only  unimportant 
variations.  But  Matthew  and  Luke  have  each  of  them  a  few 
words  more ;  the  latter,*  following  up  the  metaphor  of  the 
stone,  says:/*  Whoever  falls  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken, 
but  upon  whomsoever  it  falls  it  shall  dash  him  to  pieces;" 
the  former,  interpreting  the  story  itself,  adds  :  **  Therefore  I 

^  Psalm  cxviiL  22,  23.  '  Matthew  xxi.  44  is  not  genuine. 
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tell  you  that  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from 
you  and  given  to  a  people  that  brings  forth  its  fruits."  Both 
of  these  sayings  may  very  well  be  genuine,  though  the  last 
of  them  is  out  of  place.  They  both  of  them  illustrate  the 
thought  of  the  discourse  if  it  needs  any  further  illustration.^ 
Jesus  sketches  with  moving  and  startling  distinctness  God's 
rule  over  Israel,  who  has  cast  His  warnings  to  the  wind,  who 
has  maltreated  and  slain  the  prophets  in  times  past,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  laying  murderous  hands  upon  the  Messiah 
now,  together  with  the  certainty  of  the  approaching  judgment 
now  that  the  last  effort  has  failed.  In  conclusion,  he  fore- 
shadows in  a  single  breath  his  own  rejection  and  exaltation, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  guut  of  men  cannot  really 
thwart  the  purpose  of  God  to  raise  the  new  Temple  of  which 
he,  the  Messiah,  will  be  as  it  were  the  foundation.  Mean- 
while we  have  never  heard  such  gloomy  words  from  him 
before ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  for  now  that  the  contest 
is  as  good  as  over,  the  tone  of  deliberate  announcement 
naturally  takes  the  place  of  menacing  appeal. 

There  still  remain  two  points  for  our  consideration.  The 
Evangelists  place  this  parable  immediately  after  the  con- 
versation about  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  baptism  of 
John.'  Now,  the  connection  of  thought,  **  You  who  have 
rejected  John,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  will  lay  hands  upon 
me  also,"  is  very  marked,  and  in  so  far  the  arrangement  is 
a  good  one.  But,  for  all  that,  the  parable  is  certainly  out 
of  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem.  How  could  the  courteous  forms  of  address  and 
controversy  we  have  witnessed  be  possible  after  the  utterance 
at  such  a  sentence  ?  And  at  that  early  period  it  would  have 
been  a  needlessly  exasperating  defiance,  and  would  not  even 
have  been  true,  for  no  definite  determination  had  as  yet  been 
reached  to  make  away  with  Jesus.    And  since  this  parable 

'  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  380,  381.  *  See  pp.  20,  21. 
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is  clearly  the  last  public  utterance  of  the  Master  in  the 
hearing  of  his  enemies,  it  is  exceedingly  noteworthy  that  it 
contains  the  first  distinct  assertion  he  ever  made  .before 
them  of  the  significance  of  his  person  and  his  office.  Here 
he  ranks  himself  above  the  prophets,  and  speaks  of  himself 
as  the  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  of  God.  He  exclaims  to 
them  as  it  were :  However  obstinately  yon  refuse  to  recognise 
me,  I  am  the  man — ^I  declsire  it  plainly — ^who  is  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  second  observation.  The 
Gospels  are  more  or  less  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  parable 
refers  to  the  people  of  Israel,  or  to  their  leaders,  the  scribes 
and  high  priests.  The  fact  is  that,  though  there  were  many 
of  the  common  people  who  took  the  side  of  Jesus,  with  or 
without  hesitation,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  leaders  had  Israel, 
as  a  people,  with  them.  But  for  that  very  reason,  although 
the  historical  interpretation  and  the  comparison  of  other 
passages  in  which  the  metaphor  of  the  vineyard  appears 
compel  us  to  think  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  yet  the  parable  is 
aimed,  in  the  first  instance  and  almost  exclusively,  against 
the  leaders.  They  are  the  builders  who  reject  the  stone ;  it 
is  they  who  are  determined  to  keep  the  inheritance,  that  is 
to  say,  to  maintain  their  influence  and  supremacy,  cost  what 
it  may.  When  the  kingdom  of  God  is  given  to  a  new  people 
of  the  Lord,  recruited  from  the  common  herd  of  Israel  from 
sinners  and  from  heathens,  then  the  leaders  who  have 
dfished  themselves  against  this  stone  will  pay  a  £earful 
penalty ! 

We  may  therefore  weU  believe  that  afber  this  parable  had 
been  uttered  the  authorities  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of  Jesus 
and  were  only  restrained  from  instantly  taking  active  measures 
because  they  feared  a  rising  of  the  people,  who  held  Jesus  for 
a  prophet,  or  at  least  apprehended  a  violent  resistance  on  the 
part  of  his  followers.     They  were  only  restrained  for  the 
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moment !  Jesus  had  not  spoken  of  the  murderous  thoughts 
of  the  husbandmen  without  good  cause.  His  sentence  was 
ahready  as  good  as  passed. 

According  to  the  first  two  Gospels  it  was  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  twelfth  of  Nisan,  two  nights  and  days  before 
the  Passover  began,  that  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin was  held  at  the  house  of  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  to 
consider  how  best  to  get  hold  of  the  Nazarene  and  make 
away  with  him.  It  was  determined,  in  the  first  place,  not 
to  seize  him  publicly,  but  to  snatch  him  away  in  secret ;  and 
in  the  'second  place  to  wait  till  the  festival  was  over,  for  if  any- 
thing were  attempted  during  the  excitement  of  the  feast,  it 
might  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  issue.  This  would  defer  all  active  measures  for 
a  full  week ;  but  Jesus  would  probably  remain  in  Jerusalem 
as  long  as  that,  and  if  he  did  not  he  could  be  pursued.  By 
that  time  the  strangers,  including  the  GalilsBans,  would  be 
gone,  and  most  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  with  them.  Any 
who  might  still  remain  would  be  too  few  in  number  to  be 
formidable,  especially  when  once  the  feast  was  well  over ; 
and  as  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  they  had  remained  through- 
out either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  GalilaBan  leader  and 
caused  his  enemies  no  uneasiness  whatever. 

To  this  it  must  inevitably  come.  The  parable  of  the 
husbandmen  was  hard  upon  its  fulfilment.  The  conflict  was 
at  an  end ; — and  the  end  was  what  Jesus  had  expected. 
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Chaptee  XXXII. 
JESUS  AMONGST  FRIENDS. 

Luke  XXI.  1-4,  'XVI.  1-9,  11,  12,  14;  Matthew  X.  41,  42,  16-23, 

XXIII.  8-12,  34-39,  XXI.  18-20,  XXIV.  1-^  ff.,  42-51,  XXV. 
1-13,  XXVI.  1,  2,  6-13.1 

HITHERTO  we  have  seen  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  almost 
exclusively  confronted  "with  his  enemies.  But  now 
that  we  have  traced  the  progress  and  the  close  of  the  de- 
cisive conflict  which  he  had  to  wage,  we  must  return  upon 
our  steps  a  little  to  prevent  or  rectify  what  would  be  th^ 
great  mistake  of  supposing  that  during  the  closing  weeks  of 
his  life  he  had  had  nothing  but  intensely  painful  encounters, 
had  been  exclusively  busied  with  controversies  and  denun- 
ciations. We  must  think  of  him  really  as  spending  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  amidst  more  congenial  surroundings  and 
in  happier  labours,  under  the  hospitable  roof  at  Bethany, 
with  new-made  friends  in  Jerusalem  itself,*  walking  at  mom 
or  even  with  the  Twelve  (sometimes  accompanied  by  other 
faithfal  followers)  or  moving  in  the  larger  circle  of  his 
adherents.  We  know,  on  the  best  authority,^  that  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  a  band  of  no  less  than  five  hundred 
persons  faithfully  attached  to  him  were  found  together,  pro- 
bably in  Galilee ;  and  very  nearly  all  of  these  would  certainly 
be  at  Jerusalem  just  now. 

We  may  take  for  granted  not  only  that  Jesus  was  fre- 
quently alone  with  his  friends,  but  that  from  time  to  time  he 
addressed  himself  exclusively  to  them,  even  when  strangers 
were  present  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers.    An  instance  of 

1  Mark  xil  41-44,  ix.  41,  xiii.  9-13,  xi.  12—14,  20,  21,  xiü.  1-4  flf., 
33—37,  xiv.  3—9 ;  Luke  x.  3,  xxi.  12—19,  xi. 49—51,  xiü.  34,  35,  xxi.  5—7  ff., 
XVÜ.  22  flF.,  xiL  35-48. 

*  See  Vol  v.,  p.  236.  «1  Corinthians  xv.  6. 
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what  I  mean  is  famished  by  the  following  touching  scene, 
which  also  serves  to  show  how  careftdly  Jesus  continuAd^the 
moral  education  of  his  disciples  to  the  very  last. 

Once  he  had  gone  with  his  friends  through  the  outer 
court,  up  the  fourteen  steps  of  the  higher  terrace,  and 
through  the  magnificent  gate  of  Nicanor,  to  seat  himself' 
beneath  the  colonnade.  The  Jewish  women  were  not 
allowed  to  penetrate  further  than  this  into  the  saered  en- 
closure, and  this  part  of  the  Court  of  the  People  was  there- 
fore usually  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Women,  although  it 
was  frequented  by  Israelites  of  both  sexes,  and  was  some- 
times even  used  for  popular  assemblies.  Here,  too,  was  the 
treasure-house,  with  its  thirteen  brazen  funiiela  shaped  like 
tfampeits  ready  to  receive  the  freewill  or  the  stated  ofEerings 
to  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  contributions  in  support  of  the 
yanoufii  branches  of  the  temple  service.  In  this  last  century 
the  temple  treasure  often  rose  to  an  enormous  sum^  Here 
Jesus,  always  the  same  keen  observer,  sat  and  watched  the 
people  dropping  their  contributions  into  the  money  boxes. 
Most  oi  the  coins  were  copper ;  but  now  and  then  a  richer 
worsMpper  would  throw  in  gold  or  silver,  not  "^thout  an  ab: 
of  pompous  satisfaction  with  himself.  Then  came  'a  woman,  . 
thinly  clad  in  widow's  weeds,  and  timidly  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  drop  two  little  coins  into  the  box,  that  together  made 
^ne  fiE^rthing !  Was  she  pushed  aside  to  make  ro(»n  for  others 
with  richer  offerings?  Did  Jesus  trace  a  smile  upon  some 
face  that  seemed  to  say:  She  need  hardly  have  troubled  her- 
self to  come  here  with  a  farthing?  At  any  rate,  the  disciples 
had  observed  her,  and  undJèrstood  their  mae^er  when  ha  cried 
in  deep  emotion:  '<I  tell  you,  that  poor  widow  has  given 
more  than  all  of'  them ;  for  they  have  given  from  theic 
abundance,  but  she  in  her  penury  has  thrown  m,  it  may  be, 
all  that  she  had." 

Jesus  did  not  simply  mean  that  real  goodness  only  exists 
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where  some  self-sacrifice  is  involved,  but  above  all  he  intended 
to  enforce  the  pervading  principle  of  his  life  and  thonght, 
namely  the  value  of  small  things  and  of  "the  little  ones.'* 
His  disciples,  like  all  of  us,  were  led  away  by  outward  appear- 
ances and  needed  this  lesson  constantly,  and  now  perhaps 
more  than  ever.^  On  another  occasion  he  reminded  them  in 
the  same  spirit  that  every  service  done  for  God,  though  so 
small  that  no  one  notices  it,  is  yet  observed  by  Him,  and 
will  not  want  its  recompense.  *'  Whoever  receives  a  prophet 
into  his  home  because  he  is  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  prophet's 
reward  when  the  kingdom  comes ;  and  whoever  receives  a 
virtuous  man  because  he  is  a  virtuous  man  shall  receive  a 
virtuous  man*s  reward.  And  if  anyone  gives  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  my  humblest  disciples  becaude 
he  is  a  disciple,  not  even  he  shall  lose  his  reward.'*' 

Nor  did  he  forget  to  repeat  his  exhortations  to  humility 
and  simplicity,"  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  words 
addressed  to  his  disciples,  They  appear  in  connection  with 
his  exposure  of  the  vanity  and  love  of  honour  displayed  by 
the  Pharisaic  scribes.^  ''Never  allow  people  to  call  you 
Babbi,  for  you  have  one  teacher  and  you  are  all  brothers. 
.  And  call  no  one  on  earth  your  father,'^  for  you  have  one 
father  [who  is  in  heaven] .  And  let  no  one  call  you  leaders, 
for  you  have  one  leader  [the  Christ] .  But  the  greatest 
amongst  you  shall  be  your  servant.  Whoever  exalts  himself 
shall  be  humbled,  and  whoever  humbles  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 

And  moreover,  in  contemplation  of  the  probable  ifisue  of 
the  struggle,  Jesus  availed  himself  of  the  interval  that  still 
remained  to  prepare  his  followers  in  general,  but*  especially 
the  Twelve,  for  the  task  that  awaited  them  when  he  was  gone. 
With  this  view  he  diligently  instructed  them,  and  exhorted 

»  S^e  Vol.  v.,  p.  438.  •  See  VoL  V.,  pp.  213,  214. 

••Vol.  v.,  p.  460.         *  See  p.  38.  *  Compare  Vol.  II.,  p.  280. 
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them  to  labour  zealously  and  faithfully  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Here  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  many  a  charge 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  without  fear  of  men ; 
many  an  exhortation  cheerfully  to  endure  the  fiercest  violence 
of  opposition,  which  we  have  already  given.^  Some  of  his 
sayings  unmistakably  proclaim  themselves  as  having  been 
uttered  at  Jerusalem.  Amongst  these  is  one  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  preserved  in  an  early  Christian  work  and  by  * 
the  Ecclesiastical  Fathers,  though  not  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  " Make  yourselves  tried  money-changers  !'* 
In  Jerusalem  Jesus  had  watched  the  money-changers  at  their 
tables,  and  had  observed  their  knowledge  of  different  coin- 
ages, their  quickness,  their  assiduity,  and  their  great  profits. 
In  Galilee  he  had  borrowed  images  from  the  work  of  fisher- 
men and  peasants,  and  now  he  made  the  trade  of  money- 
changing  illustrate  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Make 
your  eyes  as  quick  as  theirs,  he  would  say,  to  distinguish 
instantly  between  the  false  and  true ;  be  as  rapid  and  un- 
wearied in  adapting  yourselves  to  each  one's  requirements, 
and  make  your  profits  as  large — ^but  more  honourable.  It 
was  a  similar  thought  that  he  worked  out  in  the  parable  of 
the  talents  which  we  have  already  examined,^  though  it  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  period  we  are  now  considering. 

The  third  Gospel  further  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
several  sayings  and  one  elaborate  story  borrowed  from  money 
transactions,  but  very  different  in  scope  and  purpose  from 
the  others,  as  we  shall  see  at  once.  The  story  runs  as 
follows : — 

Once  there  was  a  rich  man  who  had  an  agent  or  steward. 
In  those  days  such  a  post  was  one  of  greatest  trust,  and  con- 
ferred the  widest  discretionary  powers  upon  him  who  held  it, 
for,  indeed,  he  was  almost  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office.   .Now  this  steward  was  accused  to  his  patron  of 

»  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  243,  217  ff.  »  See  Vol  V.,  pp.  211, 212. 
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running  through  the  estate  by  his  extravagance,  upon  which 
the  latter  summoned  him  and  said :  ''  What  is  this  that  I  hear 
of  you  ?  Make  up  your  books,  for  you  must  quit  my  service," 
The  man  was  at  his  wit's  end.  In  a  few  days  he  would  have 
given  up  his  books,  and  .would  be  turned  penniless  into  the 
world.  **  What  must  I  do,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  when 
diflmissed  from  my  master's  service  ?  I  cannot  work  in  the 
fields,  and  shame  forbids  me  to  beg  by  the  road  sida."  A 
sudden  thought  occurred  to  him :  ^<  I  know  what  to  do ! 
When  I  am  dismissed  there  will  Ib^  houses  enough  open  to 
me  r'  He  summoned  his  master's  debtors,  one  by  one,  with- 
out loss  of  time.  The  first  who  came  rented  an  oHve  yard 
for  which  he  was  in  arrears/  **  How  much  do  you  owe  us  ?" 
asked  the  agent.  <^  A  hundred  casks^  of  oil,"  he  answered 
timidly.  **  Fifty  will  do,"  replied  the  agent;  "here  is 
your  acknowledgment  of  the  debt.  Sit  down  and  change 
the  figure  to  fifty ;  but  make  haste  I"  Then  came  the  second, 
a  tenant  farmer,  who  had  not  paid  his  rent  for  the  current 
year.  **  Well,  and  what  do  you  owe  us  2"  he  said,  as  he 
searched  amongst  his  papers  for  the  memorandum  of  the 
debt.  "  A  hundred  sacks  of  wheat,"  he  answered  gloomily. 
"  I  will  let  you  off  twenty.  There,  take  the  memorandum 
back  and  fill  it  in  for  eighty."  And  so  he  went  on.  The 
debtors  who  had  come  with  such  heavy  hearts  had  nearly 
equal  sums  remitted  to  them  in  every  case ;  and  the  agent, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  powers  he  still  possessed, 
and  without  rendering  himself  Hable  to  any  legal  proceed- 
ings, had  earned  the  hearty  gratitude  of  all  the  tenants. 
Even  his  patron,  though  his  oWn  interests  had  been  sacrificed, 
could  not  help  admiring  the  shrewdness  with  which  his 
steward,  at  the  last  moment,  had  secured  support  and  pro- 
tection at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  laid  undier  such 
great  obligations. 

"  Eor  the  children  of  this  world,"  continues  the  narrator. 


•  • 
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as  he  goes  on  to  the  application  of  the  story,  '^  are  mser  and 
more  sensible  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  than  the 
children  of  light,  and  might  well  serve  as  models  of  foresight 
and  prudence  to  them.  Yon,  too,  should  make  friends  by 
means  of  that  evil  mammon,  that  lucre  to  which  so  much 
unrighteousness  adheres,  that  when  you  have  lost  it  the 
friends  it  has  made  you  may  take  you  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  If  you  have  not  dealt  faithfully  with 
such  pitiful  wealth  as  that,  who  would  ever  entrust  you  with 
the  itruQ  wealth,  the  highest  blessing  ?  And  if  you  have  not 
dealt  faithfully  with  that  which  can  never  really  be  yours, 
who  would  entrust  you  with  your  own  true  inheritance  T* 

We  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  Jesus  who  speaks,  but  the 
man  whose  hand  we  have  so  often  recognised  before  in  the 
third  Gospel — ^the  man  who  considers  poverty  a  glory  and  a 
merit,  and  declares  that  earthly  wealth,  which  is  not  ours, 
but  belongs  to  mammon,  the  god  of  wealth  or  the  god  of  the 
present  age,  is  good  for  nothing  whatever  but  to  be  given 
away  in  alms.  If  so  used  it  brings  its  owner,  or  rather  its  ad- 
ministrator, to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  otherwise  to  gehenna. 
We  may  further  note  that  the  writer,  who  puts  this  doctrine 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  Pharisees  were  covetous,  though  this  was  far  from 
being  their  specially  besetting  sin.  We  shall  presently  meet 
with  a  very  different  picture  of  a  steward  in  the  gospels,— in 
this  case,  perhaps,  authentic. 

**  Be  faithful  in  your  calling  I  "  Such  was  the  exhortation 
which  constantly  recurred  in  the  master's  conversations  with 
his  friends;  but  he  did  not  conceal  the  difficulties  that 
awaited  them ;  and,  when  speaking  of  the  work  henceforth 
committed  to  them,  he  represented  the  future  as  anything 
but  bright  with  promise.  ''  I  am  sending  you  out  like  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Be  as  cautious  as  serpents  and  as 
harmless  as  doves  !    Beware  of  men,  for  they  will  drag  you 
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before  the  judgment  seats,  .and  beat  you  with  rods  in  their 
synagogues.^  But  when  they  give  you  up  to  justice,  take 
no  thought  before  hand  as  to  how  or  what  to  speak  in  your 
defence ;  for  what  you  are  to  say  will  be  given  you  at  the 
time,  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak  but  the  spirit  of  your 
Father  that  speaks  in  you.  Brother  shall  give  up  brother  to 
death,  and  father  child ;  and  children  shall  rise  up  against 
their  parents  to  compass  their  death.  And  you  shall  be 
hated  by  everyone,  because  you  are  my  disciples;  but  those 
who  endure  to  the  end  shall  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
So,  when  you  are  driven  out  of  one  city,  take  refuge  in 
another,  for  verily  you  will  not  have  gone  through  the  cities 
of  Israel  before  the  Son  of  man  shall  come.'' 

This  final  word  of  encouragement  is  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicion,  at  any  rate  in  its  present  form;  nor  can  Jesus 
have  used  the  language  attributed  to  •  him  by  Luke,  "  I 
myself  will  give  you  such  courage  and  wisdom  that  none  of 
your  adversaries  will  have  power  to  resist  or  contradict  ypu." 
And,  finally,  the  addition  made  by  all  the  Evangelists,  **  and 
you  shall  also  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my 
sake,  as  a  witness  to  them  and  to  the  heathen,"  is  obviously 
borrowed  from  the  actual  event." 

But  enough  !  After  deducting  all  the  later  additions,  we 
have  still  the  means  of  forming  some  idea  of  the  line  adopted 
by  Jesus  during  the  closing  weeks  of  his  lifq  in  preparing  his 
faithful  disciples  for  their  glorious  but  arduous  task. 

It  seems  that  Jesus  gradually  drew  back  more  and  more 
into  the  circle  of  his  friends.  At  any  rate  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  he  continued  his  public  teaching  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  very  last.  Perhaps  the  authorities  of  the  Temple  had 
taken  steps  to  exclude  him  from  the  sacred  precincts,  and 

'  See  Vol  v.,  p.  253 ;  and  compare  Matthew  xxiy.  9, 13. 
^  Compare  Acts  xxiii.  33',  xxv.  6,  23. 
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he.  kept  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  tumultuous  and  violent 
collisions.  But  all  this  is  simply  a  conjecture,  and  only 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  we  find  him,  one  or  two  days  before 
the  Passover  apparently,  at  a  meal  in  Bethany,  and  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  when  the  festival  was  to  begin  at  even, 
he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  the  city  in  advance,  and  him- 
self, perhaps,  remained  with  his  host  till  the  afternoon. 

It  has  indeed  been  imagined  that  Jesus  expressly  bade 
farewell  to  Jerusalem  in  a  saying  still  preserved.  For  at  the 
close  of  the  atta;<ck  upon  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  occurs  a 
passage  which  we  shall  presently  give  in  full,  concluding  with 
the  words  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem:  '^I  tell  you, 
you  shall  see  me  no  more  till  the  time  when  you  shall  say : 
*  Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!'  '*  From 
this  enigmatical  saying  it  has  even  been  inferred  that  Jesus 
thought  of  returning  to  Galilee.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
whole  passage  which  these  words  conclude  seems  to  be  a 
citation  from  some  lost  work  of  the  Jewish-Christian  school. 
There  are  other  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  which 
likewise  point  to  the  existence  of  such  a  work,  composed  a 
little  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  Perhaps  it  resembled 
the  contemporary  book  of  Eevelation,  and  at  any  rate  took  the 
form  of  an  oracle  containing  a  description  of  the  approaching 
«nd  of  the  world  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^ 
We  shall  presently  return*  to  the  evidence  that  such  a  book 
existed  and  was  used  by  the  Evangelists,  but  meanwhile  we 
will  give  the  whole  passage  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Though  the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels,  yet  in  the  original  work  they  must  have  been  uttered 
by  "the  Wisdom  of  God,'"  which  is  equivalent  to  his  Spirit 
or  Revelation. 

"  Behold  I  I  send  prophets  and  sages  and  scribes  to  you; 

*  See  VoL  V. ,  pp.  28,  30.  «  See  p.  69. 

'  Vol.  v.,  p.  -323,  and  compare  Liike  xi.  49. 
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a&d  same  of  them  you  Mill  slay  and  crucify,  and  others  yoQ 
mil  sGourge  in  your  eynagoguts  and  pursue  from  city  to  city; 
that  upon  you  may  come  {iShsA  is,  that  you  may  be  held 
responsible  for)  all  the  righteous  blood  that  has  been  shed 
upon  the  earth  &om  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  to  the  blood 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  .Berechiah  whom  you  slew  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar.  Yerily  I  say  unto  you  it  shaU  all 
come  upon  this  generation ! 

. "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  who  slayest  the  ptrophets 
and  stonest  those  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I 
haye  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  gathers  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!  But  now! 
withdraw  my  protecting  hand  from  your  house,  and  you  shall 
no  more  see  me  till  the  time  when  you  shall  say  :  Blessed  is 
he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  1" 

Here  Wisdom,  or  more  plainly  God  himself,  complains 
of  the  chosen  people.  For  a  short  time  He  will  sur- 
render Israel  to  punishment,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  shaU 
come  in  its  glory.  Now  the  date  of  these  verses  may  be 
gathered  with  great  precision  from  the  mention  of  Zecha- 
riah's  murder  as  the  latest  deed  of  its  kind.  Of  course  this 
man  is  not  the  son  of  Jehoiada  who  was  stoned  more  than 
eight  and  a  half  .centuries  before,^  but  a  certain  man  whom 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  a  rich  and  noble  .citizen,  whose  hatred 
of  all  evil  and  love  of  freedom  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of 
the  zealots.  They  endeavoured  to  compass  his  death,  and 
when,  in  spite  of  their  threats,  the  court  which  they  had 
instituted  to  condemn  him  pronounced  bWn  ionocemt,  they 
slew  him  in  the  Temple  and  then  hurled  him  down  the  preci-- 
pice.  It  is  a  strange  anachronism  to  make  Jesus  mention 
'this  murder,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  fine  conception  to 
lay  upon  his  lips  this  profoundly  touching  expression  of  dis- 
appointment at  Israel's  impenitence. 

»  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  229. 
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The  following  picture  was  drawn  with  a  Bimilaar  inten- 
tion : — 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  dTesus  was  going  to  the  city  frosa 
Bethany  with  his  Mends,  he  felt  hungry ;  and  seeing  a  fig 
tree  at  some  little  distance,  in  full  leaf;  he  went  up  to  it  to 
pluck  some  fruit,  but  found  that  there  were  only  leaTes  upon 
it.  **  May  never  man  eat  fruit  of  you  again !"  he  cried,  and 
the  tree  immediately  withered,  iipon  which  the  disciple» 
cried  in  amazement :  <<  See  how  the  fig  tree  has  shrivelled  up 
in  an  instant!" 

We  oa^  hardly  read  this  little  story  as  it  stands  without 
a  shock;  not  so  much  because  of  its  gross  impossibility  a» 
because  this  curse  is  so  utterly  unworthy  of  Jesus.  The  two 
first  Gospels,  taking  the  story  literally,  have  doubtless  failed 
to  reproduce  it  faithfully.  Mark,  who  spreads  it  over  two 
days  and  makes  the  unfortunate  remark  that  it  was  not  time 
for  figs  yet,  is  especially  far  out.  But  it  is  easy  to  rediscover 
the  true  meaning.  For  in  the  third  Gospel,  which  does  nat 
give  this  story,  we  have  already  heard  Jesus  speaking  of 
Israel  as  the  unfruitful  ^g  tree.^  And  here  again  the  &g 
tree  is  Israel,  and  the  emphasis  falls  upon  the  disappointment 
of  Jesus.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  had  formed  such 
lofty  expectations,  for  the  tree  was  covered  with  luxuriant 
foliage.  Israel  seemed  so  zealous  for  the  service  and  the 
honour  of  its  god,  so  fervid  in  its  longing  for  the  Messianic 
blessedness.  Alas!  it  was  but  an  empty  show.  The  sub- 
stance, the  fruit  which  it  promised  and  which  it  ought  to 
bear,  was  nowhere  to  be  fotmd.  The  consequences  could  not 
be  averted.  Israel  had  smitten  itself  for  ever  with  absolute 
spiritual  barrenness. 

This  image,  then,  as  a  description  of  the  final'  issue,  Jb 
quite  in  its  place  at  this  period  of  the  ininistry  of  Jesus,  and 
accuratelyxepresents  the  fact.    The  sublime  attempt  of  Jesus 

'  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  446,  447. 
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had  failed.  The  masses  of  the  people  lent  him  a  ready  ear,^ 
but  their  shallow  attachment  was  worth  nothing,  for  it  did 
not  win  them  to  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  his  position 
grew  more  critical  from  day  to  day,  -and  the  storm  was 
rapidly  approaching.  Must  not  a  deep  melancholy  have 
settled  on  him,  even  when  amongst  his  friends,  as  he  thought 
of  the  judgment  his  people  was  bringing  down  upon  itself  ? 
Doubtless  the  sigh  which  Luke'  would  have  us  think  escaped 
him  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumphal  entry  did  indeed 
rise  more  than  once  a  week  or  two  later  as  he  crossed  the 
western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Ohves  with  the  Twelve  and 
saw  the  city  stretched  before  him.  Well  might  he  weep  for 
her  and  cry  **0h  if  thou  didst  but  know,  now  that  the  rescu- 
ing hand  is  extended  to  thee,  if  thou  didst  but  know  what 
truly  makes  for  thy  salvation!  But  alas!  thine  eyes  are 
blind  !'*  Well  might  he  breathe  his  dark  forebodings  to  his 
friends,  though  not  precisely  in  the  form  which  Luke  has 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70  a.d.  **  The  days  shall  surely  come  when  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  up  a  mound  against  thee  and  surround 
thee  and  hem  thee  in  upon  every  side  and  destroy  both  thee 
and  thy  children  within  thee  and  leave  no  stone  standing 
upon  another,  because  thou  hast  brought  to  nought  God's 
last  attempt  to  save  thee !" 

We  also  find  in  all  three  Gospels  an  elaborate  prediction 
which  Jesus  is  represented  as  making  to  the  Twelve  or  to 
four  of  them,  and  in  which  the  heaviest  sufferings  are  fore- 
told to  Israel.  Luke,  who  gives  two  of  these  discourses, 
goes  so  far  in  the  second  of  them  as  expressly  to  describe 
the  siege  and  capture  of  the  City  of  the  Temple,  which  is 
another  instance  of  history  in  the  form  of  prophecy.  But 
«ven  in  its  earlier  shape  the.  discourse  can  hardly  be  from 

*  Mark  xii.  37.  *  Luke  xir.  41-44 ;  seo  also  p.  2. 
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Jesus.  It  describes  the  end  of  the  present  world  with  all  the 
fearful  events  which  will  precede  it,  the  return  of  Jesus  from 
heaven  with  temfic  signs  in  the  sky,  and  the  great  Messianic 
judgment.  Its  different  parts  are  not  only  disconnected,  but 
contradictory.  For  instance,  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  return  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  will  most  assuredly  take  place  before 
the  generation  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  has  passed 
away;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  events  must  not 
be  looked  for  too  soon,  that  the  gospel  must  £rst  be  pre£|*ched 
to  every  nation  throughout  the  world,  and  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  Son  of  man,  has  any  knowledge  when  they  will 
come  to  pass.  Moreover,  the  discourse  displays  an  unmis- 
takable resemblance  to  the  various  productions  of  that  pecu- 
liar branch  of  Jewish  literature  represented  in  the  Bible  by 
Daniel  and  Eevelation,  and  outside  the  canon  by  various 
other  writings  ;V  and,  finally,  it  appears,  on  careful  inspec- 
tion, that  the  original  author,  while  acquainted  with  the 
events  that  immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
people,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fall  itself.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  book  of  Eevelation.  All  this  makes  it 
tolerably  certain  that  the  discourse  we  are  deaUng  with  con- 
sists of  loose  fragments  of  a  more  extensive  work  written  a 
year  or  two  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  encourage  the  Christians 
with  the  assurance  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  return 
of  Jesus  were  close  at  hand.  This  is  the  work  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  as  the  probable  source  from  which  the 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem's  impenitence  was  drawn.' 

If  we  take  the  discourse  as  it  stands,  we  cannot  admit 
that  any  part  of  it  was  really  uttered  by  Jesus,  except  certain 
opening  words  that  form  a  kind  of  exordium,  and,  perhaps, 

»  Compare  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  296  «.;  and  Vol.  V.,  pp.  370,  424  ff. 

■  See  p.  55. 
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a  single  metaphor  at  the  dose.  These  presumably  gemtiaM 
sayings  we  Tnll  therefore  give.  One  day,  immediately  before 
the  Passover,  we. are  told,  Jesus  left  the  Temple  and  the  city» 
followed  the  winding  path  this  side  the  Eidron,  and  asoendei 
the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  other.  Here  one  of  the  Twalvie 
came  up  to  him,  and  spoJke  in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  dazzling  splendour,  the  colossal  proportions, 
and  the  immovable  foundations  of  the  Templa.  '*  Are  you 
lost  in  admiration  of  it  all?"  he  answered.  '*I  tell  you 
truly  there  shall  not  be  one  stone  left  upon  another;  but  all 
shall  be  overthrown ! "  He  meant  that,  however  warmly 
the  heart  of  every  true  Israelite  might  beat  for  the  sanctuary 
of  his  people,  yet  there  would  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  wonld  vanish  without  a  trace  when  all  things 
were  made  new  in  the  immediate  future.  Jesus  pursued  his 
way,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  he  sat  down.  There  lay  the  city  at 
his  feet,  bathed  in  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  setting  sun. 
Again  his  friends  drew  near.  According  to  Mark  the  two 
pairs  of  brothers  only,  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and 
John.  "  Tell  us  when  this  shall  come  to  pass,"  they  said, 
*'  and  what  will  be  the  signs  of  the  approaching  end  of  this 
world."  Jesus  may  have  answered  by  a  stirring  exhortation 
to  unwearied  toil,  since  neither  they  nor  any  man  could  know 
whe;i  the  last  day  would  break.  ^'  Who  is  the  faithfol  and 
discreet  steward,"  he  continued,  *' whom  his  master  has  set 
over  all  his  fellow  servants  to  give  each  his  food  at  the  proper 
.season  ?  Happy  the  servant  whom  his  master,  when  he 
comes,  shall  find  performing  this  task  that  he  has  set  him. 
I  teU  you,  truly,  that  he  will  give  him  charge  of  all  his 
possessions.  But  if  the  wicked  servant  says  to  himself: 
'  My  master  is  long  absent,*  and  begins  to  beat  his  fellow- 
slaves,  while  he  himself  feasts  and  carouses  with  the 
drunkards,  his  master  shall  return  on  a  day  when  he  looks 
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not  for  him  and  at  an  hour  that  he  does  not  know,  and  shall 
eat  him  to  pieces  and  rank  him  amongst  the  faithless." 

In  connection  with  this  warning,  Luke  makes  Jesus  say:^ 
^'  The  slave  that  knew  his  master's  will  and  yet  got  nothing 
ready,  and  did  not  do  his  will,  shall  he  beaten  with  many 
stripes;  but  the  slave  that  transgressed  his  will  without 
knowing  it  shall  be  beaten  with  but  few  stripes.  From  him 
to  whom  much  has  been  giyen  much  will  be  required,  and 
&om  him  to  whom  much  was  entrusted  more  will  be  de- 
manded." Or  again,  with  an  analagous  metaphor:'  ''Let 
your  IcHns  be  ever  girt  and  your  lamps  bumiug!  And  hold 
yourselves  like  men  that  wait  for  their  master  to  ;retum  from 
the  wedding,  ready  to  o^en  the  door  to  him  whenever  he 
comes  and  knocks.  Happy  are  the  servants  whom  their 
master  comes  and  still  finds  watching !  I  tell  you  truly,  he 
will  gird  up  his  own  loins',  and  make  them  lie  down  and  will 
wait  upon  them ;  and  if  it  is  the  second  or  the  third  watch 
of  the  night  when  he  comes,  and  if  he  ünde  them  still  at 
their  post,  blessed  are  they !  For,  if  the  householder  had 
known  at  what  hour  the  thief*  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched  and  would  not  have  suf[ered  him  to  break  into  his 
house.  Be  you  ready  likewise  !  For  the  Son.  of  man  will 
eoone  at  an  hour  when  least  you  look  for  him." 

How  much  or  how  little  of  all  this  should  be  ascribed  to 
Jesus  himself  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  saying : 
^  Let  your  loins'be  ever  girt  and  your  lamps  burning,"  that 
is  to  say,  ''Be  ever  watchful  and  alert,"  beaxs  every  mark 
of  authenticity.  Lx  the  ürst  Qospel  it  is  elaborated  into  the 
following  parable:^ — 

Once  there  was  a  weddings  and  in  the  evening  ten  of  the 
bride's  companions  went  out  from  their  houses  in  festive  attire 
and  with  brightly-burning  lamps  in  their  hands  to  meet  the 
bridegroom»    He  would  come  with  his  companions  by  torch- 

»  Luke  xii  47,  48.  »  Luke  xü.  36-40. 
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light  and  with  music,  and  the  girls  went  out  some  way  to 
meet  him  and  to  escort  him  with  due  ceremony  to  the  house 
of  the  bride,  where  all  would  join  in  the  brilliant  festival. 
Now  five  of  the  girls  remembered  that  there  might  be  a 
long  time  to  wait,  so  they  filled  their  flasks  with  oil  and 
took  them  with  them ;  but  the  other  five  were  so  fooHsh  as 
never  to  think  about  it.    Now  it  so  happened  that  the  bride- 
groom and  his  train  were  long  in  coming  ;  and  as  they 
waited  hour  after  hour  all  the  ten  bridesmaids  grew  drowsy 
and  dropped  asleep.    It  was  not  till  midnight  that  they  were 
roused.    In  the  distance  they  heard  a  choral  song  sung  in 
alternate  verses,  "The  bridegroom  comes  !     The  bridegroom 
comes  !    Arise  and  go  to  meet  him  !'*    As  the  sound  came 
nearer  and  nearer  the  girls  sprang  up  and  began  to  trim 
their  lamps,  which  were  still  just  smoking  and  flickering. 
The  five  prudent  ones  soon  trimmed  their  lamps  and  saw 
them  burning  with  a  clear  bright  flame  once  more ;  but  their 
companions   were-  half  distracted,  for  they  could  not  for 
shame  join  the  bridal  procession  without  their  lights.   "  Give 
us  some  of  your  oil,"  they  cried  in  despair  to  the  others, 
"for  our  lamps  are  going  out!"    But  this  was  impossible, 
for  none  of  them  had  brought  any  more  than  they  required 
for  themselves  ;  so  the  others  answered,  "  There  would  not 
be  enough  for  all  of  us.    Bun  back  to  the  first  shop  that  you- 
can  find  and  buy  some  for  yourselves."    The  foolish  girls 
now  saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  hurried 
off  as  their  friends  had  advised  them;  but  meanwhile  the 
bridegroom  and  his  escort  came,  and  the  five  prudent  maidens 
who  were  ready  joined  him  and  were  soon  at  the  bridal 
house. .  They  entered,  and  the  door  was  shut.    It  was  not 
long  before  the  others  came — ^too  late.     Their  lamps  burned 
clear  and  they  knocked  at  the  door  and  cried,  **  Lord,  lord, 
open  to  us ;"  but  he  answered,  "I  know  not  who  you  are." — 
"Watch,  therefore,  for  you  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour." 
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This  story  teaches  the  beautiful  iand  universal  lesson  that 
fitful  energy  in  a  good  cause  and  the  best  of  momentary  inten- 
tions do  not  suffice  to  bring  us  to  our  goal,  and  that  if  we  are 
to  hold  our  own  in  the  press  of  life  around  us  we  must 
gather  up  a  treasure  of  faith  and  knowledge  and  possess 
a  fund  of  moral  and  religious  life  within  ourselyes  from 
which,  as  it  were,  we  can  re&esh  at  any  moinent  our  flagging 
earnestness  and  love,  and  renew-  our  self-consecration  to 
the  ideal  life.  But,  as  we  have  it,  the  parable  points  with 
unmistakable  distinctness  to  the  circumstances  of  the  apos- 
tolical community,  when  the  return  of  Jesus  was  delayed 
beyond  all  expectation,  so  that  the  dangers  of  worldliness 
became  more  and  more  threatening,  and  the  most  earnest 
warnings  were  needed  against  them.^  The  parable  accordingly 
cannot  be  from  Jesus.  The  bridegroom  is  no  other  than  the 
Christ  who  will  come,  after  long  delay,  to  his  bride,  the  com- 
munity on  the  earth.  So,  too,  in  the  conception  of  the 
Evangelist,^  but  not,  of  course,  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  him- 
self,^ the  master  who  goes  abroad  in  the  parable  of  the 
Talents,  which  follows  directly  after  that*  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
is  the  Christ  who  has  left  the  earth  for  heaven,  to  return 
after  a  while.  Finally,  Matthew,  who  gives  these  pictures  of 
the  future  in  far  greater  fulness  than  the  other  Evangelists, 
concludes  them  with  a  description  of  the  last  judgment^ 
which  we  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  giving.* 

It  was  but  natural  that  during  the  gloom  of  these  last 
remaining  days  the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  when  amongst  his 
friends,  should  have  constantly  wandered  into  the  future  and 
dwelt  upon  the  judgment  hanging  over  his  nation  and  the. 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  after  the  short  delay 
caused  by  Israel's  hardness  of  heart.    And  it  is  equally 

.  ^  See,  for  instance,  Romans  xiii.  11  ff. 

•Compare  p.  3.  '  See  pp.  43,  44.  *  Vol.  V.,  pp.  213,  214.   • 
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Bataral  that  his  warnings  and  his  glances  into  the  fatore 
shotdd  have  been  gradually  transformed  and  elaborated  as 
they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But  however  much 
uncertainty  this  latter  consideration  may  cause,  one  thing 
at  least  appears  to  rise  above  all  reasonable  doubt,  namely — 
that  in  spite  of  the  gloomiest  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  great  majority  of  his  people,  Jesus  never  for  a  moment 
lost  faith  in  his  own  mission  or  the  speedy  triumph  of  his 
cause,  never  ceased  to  expect  the '  speedy  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  ail  mere  external  worship 
would  be  done  away  and  the  crushing  yoke  of  the  letter 
would  be  broken.^ 

Meanwhile  he  saw  the  crisis  of  his  own  fate  drawing  near 
with  rapid  strides.  The  first  Gospel  represents  him;  after 
giving  expression  to  his  expectations  and  uttering  his  threats 
in  the  series  of  discourses  and  parables  just  considered,  as 
saying  to  his  friends :  **  You  know  that  in  two  days  the  Pass- 
over begins,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  given  up  to  death/'  or 
rather,  as  the  words  now  stand,  *'  to  be  crucified."  If  Jesus 
reaEy  said  this  he  did  not  mean  to  predict  the  exact  moment 
of  his  death,  but  to  emphasise  the  mournful  contrast  between 
the  joyous  festival  to  which  all  Israel  looked  forward  and  the 
bitter  death  that  awaited  him. 

The  evening  of  that  same  day,  or  the  one  that  followed, 
ehowed  how  completely  he  Was  filled  with  thoughts  of  .death. 
His  host,  Simon,  had  arranged  a  social  meal  in  his  honour ;  and 
before  it  was  over  a  woman  entered  with  an  alabaster  fiask  full 
of  the  costliest  ointment  in  her  hand.  She  stood  behiiad  Jesxts, 
snapped  the  long,  thin  neck  of  the  vase,  and  poured  the  oosh 
tents  over  his  head,  filling  the  chamber  with  t!he  glorious 
perfume.  Her  meaning  was  not  doubtful.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Twelve  and  all  the  other  guests  she  anointed  Jesus 
king  of  Israel!    It  was  an  act  of  homage,  rendered  in  the 

»  Compare  Acta  vi.  14. 
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enthusiasm  of  her  faith,  to  the  future  Messiah,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate for  the  delay  in  his  recognition  by  the  people ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  an  appeal  to  him  no  longer  to  defer  the 
public  assumption  of  his  office.  Little  did  the  impatient 
disciple  perceive  how  matters  reaUy  stood  !  We  'may  well 
believe  that  however  acceptable  to  Jesus  such  a  tribute  of 
honour  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been,  yet  a  shadow 
crossed  his  face  as  he  thought  how  widely  different  his  fate 
would  really  be ! 

Meanwhile  the  woman's  deed  was  far  from  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  the  disciples.  Were  they  angry  with 
her  for  seeking  thus  to  anticipate  them  and  all  the 
others  ?  Or  did  they  think  she  ought  to  have  rendered  this 
solemn  homage  pubHcly  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people  instead  of  at  this  quiet,  friendly  meeting  ?  At 
any  rate,  they  were  decidedly  put  out,  and  some  one  mut- 
tered half  aloud,  *'  What  waste !  The  ointment  might  have 
been  sold  for  as  much  as  three  hundred  denarii,  and  the 
money  given  to  the  poor;''  and,  instead  of  the  instantaneous 
and  passionate  assent  she  had  expected  her  action  to  awake, 
the  woman  only  met  with  sullen  or  resentful  glances.  As 
soon  as  Jesus  noticed  this  he  began  to  defend  her.  **  Why 
do  you  treat  the  woman  thus  ?  She  has  done  a  good  deed 
to  me.  For  you  always  have  the  poor  with  you,  and  can  do 
good  to  them  whenever  you  will ;  but  you  will  not  always 
have  me  with  you.  She  has  done  what  she  could.  In 
pouring  this  ointment  on  my  body  she  has  anointed  me 
already  for  my  burial." 

The  importance  which  the  early  Christians  attached  to 
this  scene  at  the  close  of  the  Master's  life  appears  from  the 
words  that  are  put  into  his  mouth,  **  I  tell  you  truly  that 
wherever  this  Gospel  (that  is  to  say,  the  history  of  his  life, 
or  the  writing  itself  that  embodied  it)  wherever  this  Gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  this  woman's  noble  deed 
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shall  be  recorded  in  her  praise.'*  She  deserves  no  less,  for 
her  deed  brought  comfort  to  Jesus  in  an  hour  of  deepest 
suffering,  and  we  may  well  be  surprised  that  her  name  has 
perished. 

As  for  us,  we  rejoice  to  find  in  the  Master's  condemnation . 
of  the  judgment  and  behaviour  of  the  disciples  a  vigorous 
protest  against  that  narrow,  matter-of-fact  conception  of 
hfe,  too  common  still,  which  always  looks  to  the  immediate 
utility  of  everything  as  the  first  or  only  test  of  its  value,  and 
condemns  as  sinful  and  wretched  all  those  sweet  superfluities 
and  adornments  of  which,  thank  God !  our  earth  and  our 
life  upon  it  are  so  full.  Not  only  the  useful,  but  the  beau- 
tiful as  well,  and  all  the  utterances  of  a  beautiful  soul  have 
a  right  of  existence  on  their  own  account. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view  the  story  is  valuable  as 
illustrating  the  tone  of  feehng  amongst  the  disciples  ;  while 
some  of  them  longed  impatiently  for  their  master  to  proceed 
to  action,  they  were  all  of  them  more  or  less  completely 
blind  to  what  was  immediately  before  them.  But  we  are 
most  impressed  by  the  deep  feeling  of  the  words  of  Jesus  : 
**  She  has  embalmed  my  body  for  the  grave."  The  perfume 
of  the  ointment  called  up  the  reflection,  **  Corpses  are  anointed 
so !"  and  the  next  moment  Jesus  thought  with  a  shudder, 
"  Soon  I  shall  be  a  corpse  myself."  Under  the  influence  of 
this  idea  he  gave  the  gloomy  interpretation  we  have  seen  to 
the  woman's  act.  Of  course  he  perfectly  understood  what 
she  meant  by  it,  but  he  could  only  accept  it  as  a  tribute  to 
the  dead,  as  the  last  honour  shown  to  a  venerated  master  by 
the  lavish  hand  of  fervent  love.  Before  long  there  would  be 
nothing  they  could  do  for  him.  "  You  will  not  always  havQ 
me  with  you." 

His  forebodings  were  not  false. 
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Chaptbb  xxxni. 

THE      LAST      EVENING. 
Maek  XIV.  10—25.1 

IT  was  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  would 
begin.  Jesus  had  looked  forward  in  eager  suspense  to  this 
day  and  this  hour.  Would  he  live  to  see  it  ?  While  every 
other  family  or  band  of  friends  was  celebrating  the  joyful 
festival  of  Israel's  great  deliverance,  would  he,  too,  with  the 
Twelve,  join-  in  the  commemorative  meal  in  the  city  of  the 
Lord?  He  longed  for  it  with  all  his  heart,  but  did. not 
conceal  from  himself  that  it  was  far  from  certain.  Mean- 
while he  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  that  all 
might  at  least  be  in  readiness.  On  such  an  evening  Jeru- 
salem was  so  crowded  that  every  available  place  was  pressed 
into  service,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bespeak  a 
room  at  any  rate  some  days  beforehand.  To  do  this  safely 
Jesus  must  select  a  friend  upon  whose  fidehty  and  secrecy 
he  could  absolutely  rely;  and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  his 
arrangements  becoming  known  he  did  not  even  tell  the 
Twelve  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  they  came  to  him  at  Bethany, 
and  asked  him  where  he  wished  them  to  prepare  the  Pass- 
over, in  order  that  they  might  make  the  necessary  purchases 
and  get  everything  ready.  They  must  buy  a  lamb  and 
slaughter  and  cook  it ;  and  must  provide  the  wine  and  un- 
leavened bread,  with  a  dish  of  bitter  herbs  (lettuce,  endive, 
parsley,  cress,  and  radishes),  and  a  mess  of  dried  dates, 
ahnonds,  grapes,  nuts  and  figs  prepared  with  vinegar  and 
cinnamon.     Some  of  these  viands  were  intended  to  remind 

'  Matthew  xxvi.  14-29 ;  Luke  xxil  3—30. 
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the  consumers  of  the  slavery  in  Egypt,  while  others  had  some 
long-forgotten  symholical  meaning  in  connection  with  the 
primitive  significance  of  the  feast.^  Of  course,  the  disciples 
would  get  everything  ready;  but  the  great  question  was 
where,  they  were  to  meet. 

In  answer  to  their  enquiries  on  this  point  Jesus  commis- 
sioned two  of  the  disciples — ^perhaps  Peter  and  John — to  go 
to  the  city  to  a  certain  man  and  say,  **The  Master  says:  The 
hour  of  my  death  draws  near.  I  will  keep  the  Passover  with 
my  disciples  in  your  house."  Such  is  the  account  in  Matthew, 
but  the  message  is  rather  strange  and  incoherent;  and  Mark 
and  Luke  give  it  thus : — **  The  Master  says :  Where  is  the 
room  in  which  I  am  to  eat  the  Passover  with  my  disciples  ? 
Then,"  continues  Jesus,  "he  will  show  you  a  large  room  up- 
stairs, with  a  table  and  couches  and  all  that  is  needful.  Make 
ready  for  us  there."  The  same  Evangelists,  however,  intro- 
duce the  message  in  the  following  legendary  form : — "  Go  to 
the  city,  and  at  the  gate  a  man  will  meet  you  with  a  jug  of 
water  on  his  shoulder ;  follow  him,  and  whatever  house  he 
enters  say  to  the  householder:  The  Master,"  and  so  on. 
This  cannot  refer  to  a  preconcerted  token,  which  would  be 
unnecessary  since  Peter  and  John  must  surely  have  been 
definitely  told  to  whom  they  were 'to  go  ;  and  if  a  token  had 
been  needed  at  all  this  would  have  been  a  very  bad  one,  for 
on  the  morning  of  such  a  busy  day  water  carriers  would  be 
passing  to  and  fro  in  every  direction.  Obviously  the  Evan- 
gelists mean  that  Jesus  had  supernatural  knowledge  who 
would  meet  the '  disciples  at  the  precise  moipient  of  their 
entry.  We  need  therefore  pay  no  further  attention  to  this 
portion  of  the  story ;  for  the  fact  appears  to  be  siniply  that 
tradition  had  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  householder. 
And  this  is  also  indicated  from  the  impersonal  form  of 
expression  used  by  the  first  Evangelist  jn  speaking  of  him. 

»  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  47  ff.  . 
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We  suspect  that  Jesus  had  special  reasons  for  even  greater 
caution  than  usual.  There  was  a  member  of  the  inner  circle 
of  his  friends  in  whose  bearing  there  had  been  ^  change 
during  the  last  few  days.  His  fellow  disciples  had  not 
noticed  it,  and  perhaps  were  incapable  of 'doing  so ;  but  the 
quick  eye  of  the  Master  had  detected  it,  and  it  had  been 
a  painful  surprise  and  a  source  of  growing  uneasiness  to 
him.  The  disciple  in  question  was  Judas  of  Karioth.  For 
some  time  past  his  zeal  had  been  cooling,  and  a  certain  re- 
served and  uneasy  air  of  hesitation  had  deepened  during  the 
last  few  hours  into  a  restless  and  perturbed  deportment  which 
he  sought  in  vain  to  hide  by  a  show  of  greater  love  and 
intimacy,  and  which  gave  the  Master  only  too  good  cause 
for  anxiety.  Perhaps  he  had  warned  him  indirectly  before, 
or  had  taken  him  aside  to  speak  with  him,  but  now  he 
watched  him  with  a  mournful  narrowness  of  observation  that 
nothing  could  escape,  and  before  evening  he  felt  almost  sure 
that  his  enemies  had  a  tool  in  the  inner  circle  of  his 
friends  i 

And  in  truth,  the  evening  or  day  before  Judas  had  with- 
drawn in  secret  from  Bethany  and  gone  to  Jerusalem  to 
secure  an  audience  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by.  the 
instrumentality  of  the  officers  of  the  temple-guard  or  by  any 
other  means  that  he  could  find.  When  a  private  interview  was 
granted  him  he  told  the  high  priests  that  he  was  one  of  the 
twelve  chosen  disciples  of  the  Nazarene,  and  was  ready  to 
help  them  in  getting  this  dangerous  leader  into  their  power. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  greedily  caught  at  his  invalu- 
able offer  of  help,  that  they  showered  praises  on  the  new 
aUy  who  had  come  of  his  own  accord  from  so  unexpected  a 
quarter,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  intention,  which  they 
represented  as  so  highly  meritorious  and  acceptable  to  God. 
It  was  only  the  day  before  that  they  had  determined  to  wait 
a  week  before  doing  anything,  but  now  they  might  hasten  the 
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execution  of  their  schemes  without  prejudice  to  the  cautious 
policy  they  had  then  adopted ;  for  if  they  could  seize  him  and 
carry  out  their  further  plans  at  once  without  any  danger  of 
tumult,  it  would  he  much  hetter  than  leaving  hinn  at  liherty 
all  through  the  feast,  for  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  he 
might  not  cause  disturbances  in  the  very  week  of  Passover 
itself. 

So  the  plan  was  soon  concerted.  Judas  was  to  watch 
for  the  very  earhest  opportunity  of  putting  Jesus  into  the 
power  of  the  magistrates,  and  they  on  their  side  were  to 
reward  his  faithful  zeal  for  the  honour  and  service  of  the 
Lord  by  giving  him  a  sum  of  money. 

A  traitor  amongst  the  friends  of  Jesus !  How  can  we 
help  pausing  for  a  moment  and  exclaiming :  Is  it  possible  ! 

Our  authorities  leave  us  without  guidance.  The  account, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  expand  a  httle,  is  characterised 
in  the  original  by  pathetic  brevity :  **  And  Judas  Iskariot, 
one  of  the  Twelve,  went  to  the  high  priests  to  betray  him  to 
them.  And  when  they  heard  it  they  were  glad,  and  promised 
to  give  him  money;  and  he  sought  how  best  he  might 'put 
him  into  their  hands."  Not  an  attempt  at  explanation. 
And  yet  what  a  terrible  enigma  I 

Luke  adds  that  Satan  entered  the  heart  of  Judas ;  but 
no  one  can  call  that  an  explanation.  Matthew  makes  him 
go  to  the  authorities  and  say,  "  What  wül  you  give  me  to 
put  him  into  your  hands  ? "  upon  which  they  weigh  out,  or 
pay  him,  thirty  shekels  of  silver  (something  under  M).  But 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  Judas  was  moved  by  simple 
love  of  gain,  and  opened  the  conference  by  attempting  to 
strike  his  bargain  at  once ;  and  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  shekels, 
the  traditional  average  price  of  a  slave  ,^  is  borrowed  from  the 
prophet  Zechariah,  when  speaking  of  the  miserable  wages 

» Exodus  xxi.  32. 
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offered  by  the  people  to  their  shepherd.^    We  are,  therefore, 
left  entirely  to  our  own  conjectures. 

Every  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  must  start  from  these 
two  facts.  Firstly,  that  Judas,  like  the  Eleven,  had  joined 
the  Master  because  he  was  genuinely  moved  by  him,  and  had 
been  selected  by  him,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  promising 
of  his  disciples,  to  be  admitted  and  trained  in  the  inner  circle 
of  daily  intercourse  with  him.  He,  too,  had  left  all  things 
for  the  Master's  sake,  had  been  true  to  him  through  all 
vicissitudes,  had  probably  been  sent  out  by  him  .to  preach," 
had  reverenced  him  as  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be,  and  had 
seen  a  glorious  future  opened  through  him  to  himself  and 
his  fellow  disciples.  And  secondly,  he  was  thoroughly 
imbued,  in  common  again  with  his  fellow  disciples,  with 
the  worldly  expectations  of  his  people  ;  and  therefore  the 
Master's  constant  predictions  of  suffering  so  far  as  he  took 
them  in,  and  the  failure  .of  his  decisive  efforts  at  Jerusalem, 
which  became  clearer  and  clearer  each  day,  were  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, nay  a  grievance,  an  enigma,  an  offence  to  him. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  he  took  his  fatal 
step  because  he  considered  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived 
in  Jesus.  The  event,  he  thought,  had  shown  that  Jesus  was 
not  the  Messiah  He  had  given  himself  out  to  be.  And  with 
his  Master's  promises  all  his  own  prospects  had  vanished  in 
smoke.  And  what  was  he  to  think  of  Jesus  himself  after  all 
these  futile  pretensions  ?  Perhaps  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  Master  had  announced  his  death  as  close  at 
hand,  at  that  supper  at  Gethsemane,®  gave  Judas  the  last 
impulse.  But  why  he  especially  deserted  his  Master  and 
even  went  over  to  his  enemies,  whue  all  the  rest  were  faithful, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  might  perhaps  suppose  that,  as 
a  JudsBan,  he  was  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  and 

>Zechariali  xi.  12,  13;  see  Vol.  III.,  pp.  313,314;  and  Matthew 
xxvii.  7—10.  »  See  Vol.  V.,  pp.  233-236.  »  See  pp.  65,  66. 
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amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  priests  than  his  Galilsean 
fellow  disciples  were ;  and  that  when  once  he  was  thrown 
out  of  harmony  with  Jesus  his  reverence  for  the  high  priests 
reasserted  itself,  and  induced  him  to  look  upon  his  Master  as 
a  false  prophet  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  hand  over  to  the 
authorities.  As  regards  the  factor  contributed  by  his  own 
individual  character,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he  was  of 
a  phlegmatic  and  eminently  practical  disposition,  and  that 
his  ''plain  common  sense"  made  him  feel  less  enthusiasm 
for  the  Master  than  thé  others  did ;  made  him  realise  more 
fully  the  unfavourable  turn  that  things  had  taken,  and  deter- 
mine— after  long  hesitation  and  long  deliberation  perhaps — 
to  change  sides  before  thé  worst  should  come !  Finally, 
despair  of  finding  a  better  solution  has  sometimes  suggested 
the  groundless  supposition,  intended  to  lighten  the  guilt  and 
explain  the  conduct  of  the  traitor,  that  a  main  or  subsidiary 
motive,  or  at  any  rate  a  palliative  to.  his  own  conscience,  was 
the  idea  that  by  putting  an  end  to  the  Master's  indecision 
and  'procrastination,  and  by  forcing  on  the  crisis,  he  would 
really  lay  him  under  an  obligation  should  he  turn  out  in  truth 
to  be  the  Messiah  or  monarch ;  for  by  precipitating  the 
collision  with  the  authorities  he  would  compel  him  to  declare 
himself  openly,  to  set  a  great  popular  movement  on  foot  at 
the  Passover,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

That  anyone  can  seriously  put  forward  such  a  conjecture 
as  this  is  the  best  proof  of  our  helpless  ignorance. 

The  two  disciples  had  fulfilled  their  task.  They  had 
found  everything  ready  in  the  house  of  the  unnamed  fHend, 
and  had  made  the  necessary  provisions,  inpluding  the  pre- 
paration of  the  lamb  which  was  to  be  the  principal  dish.^ 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  trumpets  of  the  Levites 

^SeeVol.  II.,pp.  46,  47. 
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gave  the  signal,  and  the  Jews  bearing  the  lambs  on  their  shoul- 
ders approached  the  court  of  the  Temple,  which  was  adorned 
with  varied  tapestries  for  the  occasion.  Then,  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  five,  the  people  themselves  slaughtered 
the  lambs.,  which  had  previously  been  examined  by  the 
priests,  while  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  choirs  sang,  and 
the  priests,  in  two  long  rows,  received  the  blood  in  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  passed  it  on  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Then  the  animals 
were  skinned — still  in  the  Temple — their  kidneys,  fat,  and 
hver  left  before  the  altar,  and  the  rest  wrapped  up  in  the 
fleece  and  carried  home  to  be  roasted  ready  for  the  feast  to 
begin  after  sunset.  We  can  fancy  what  a  bustling  scene  the 
mount  of  the  Temple  would  present  I  Josephus  tells  us  that 
in  the  year  66  a.d.  no  less  than  256,500  lambs  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  even  if  we  allow  for  great  exaggeration,  and 
assume,  say,  a  fifth  of  that  number  as  the  average,  still  the 
slaughter  and  preparation  of  the  animals  would  cause  an 
indescribable  commotion. 

In  the  evening  Jesus  came  with  his  disciples  and 
approached  the  house  where  the  cheerfully-lighted  hall 
awaited  him.  There  they  took  o£f  their  sandals,  washed 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  lay  down  on  the  couches.  The 
course  of  the  festivities  prescribed  by  tradition  was  some- 
thing as  follows :  First  of  all  a  goblet  was  filled,  generally 
with  three  parts  of  wine  to  one  of  water,  and  was  passed 
round  after  the  head  of  the  family  had  uttered  a  short 
thanksgiving  both  for  the  wine  (Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our 
God,  thou  king  of  the  earth;  who  hast  made  the  fruit  of  the 
vine)  and  for  the  feast  day.  After  this  the  partakers  divided 
the  bitter  herbs  and  ate  some  of  them.  Then  they  served  the 
biscuits  of  unleavened  bread,  baked  in  flat,  round  cakes 
about  half-an-inch  thick,  together  with  the  mess  of  fruit 
and  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  Paschal  lamb.      The  head 
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of  the  family  took  one  of  the  biscuits,  broke  it  up  with  the 
blessing,  "  Praised  be  He  who  makes  the  bread  come  forth 
out  of  the  earth,"  and  handed  the  pieces  to  those  present, 
who  ate  them  together  with  some  of  the  herbs  dipped  in  the 
fruit.  While  the  second  cup  of  wine  was  being  prepared,  the 
significance  of  the  feast  was  expounded,  and  Psalms  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.  (the  beginning  of  the  Hallel)  were  sung,^  after 
which  the  cup  went  round.  Then  the  head  of  the  family 
washed  his  hands  again  and  ate  the  first  piece  of  the  lamb, 
as  he  would  presently  eat  the  last,  upon  which  the  regular 
meal  began  and  was  passed  in.  cheerful  conversation,  all 
eating  to  satiety.  The  meal  was  closed  with  a  third  cup  of 
wine,  called  the  cup  **of  the  blessing;"  and,  as  a  fourth  cup 
went  round,  the  remainder  of  the  song  of  praise  (Psalms 
cxv. — cxviii.)  was  sung,  and  the  feast  concluded.  A  fifth  cup, 
however,  was  not  prohibited.  We  may  suppose  that  these 
regulations  were  in  the  main  observed  in  that  upper  chamber 
to  which  we  have  transported  ourselves  in  imagination,  and 
where  Jesus  took  the  place  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

But  in  one  respect  this  circle  of  friends  formed  a  sad 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Paschal  supper  was  pre- 
eminently a  time  of  rejoicing.  But  here  there  was  a  cloud 
upon  the  feast.  The  first  words  that  Jesus  uttered  as  he 
reclined  upon  the  couch,  though  they  testified  to  a  certain 
sense  of  joy,  had  yet  a  mournful  ring :  **  How  have  I  longed 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  [before  I  suffer] ,  for  I  shall 
not  eat  it  again  till  it  be  the  true  feast  of  redemption  in 
the  kingdom  of  God."  But  it  was  not  only  the  thought 
of  the  approaching  severance  that  weighed  upon  his  heart, 
it  was  far  more  the  sense  of  distrust  which  he  had  never  felt 
before  when  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 

And  when  all  the  symbolical  ceremonies  that  introduced 
the  feast  were  over  it  must  have  become  more  obvious  than 

»  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  50. 
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ever  that  Jesus  was  under  some  painful  restraint.  He  could 
not  go  on  with  the  meal;  and  the  dark  suspicion  that  he 
cherished  forced  him  at  last  to  give  it  utterance.  A  deep 
sigh  broke  the  strained  and  painful  silence,  and  he  cried : 
**I  tell  you,  one  of  you  here  at  table  with  me  is  about 
to  give  me  up  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  !'*  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  greater  certainty,  to  hold 
back  the  disciple  who  was  in  such  fearful  peril,  and  to  draw 
a  frank  and  penitent  confession  from  him  ?  If  so,  he  was 
disappointed.  The  friends  were  bewildered.  They  could  not 
understand  it — save  one !  They  knew  that  such  a  deed  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  them ;  and  not  in  the  least  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  but  simply  to  clear  themselves  from  each 
other's  suspicions,  they  began,  first  one  and  then  another, 
to  ask:  "It  is  not  I?"  "Master!  it  is  not  I?"  But  Jesus 
had  no  intention  of  saying  more.  The  warning  would 
be  understood  by  him  whom  it  concerned.  So  hé  only, 
emphasised  the  blackness  of  the  deed.  "It  is  one  of  you 
twelve,  who  are  here  dipping  your  bread  in  one  dish  with 
me !  The.  Son  of  man  must  indeed  go,  as  it  is  written  of 
him ;  but  woe  to  him  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed. 
It  were  well  for  that  man  had  he  never  been  born  !" 

Here  the  first  Gospel  adds  that  Judas  asked  again, 
"Rabbi,  is  it  I?"  and  that  Jesus  answered  that  it  was. 
But  this  is  incredible.  If  the  Eleven  had  known  that  Judas 
was  the  traitor,  they  would  not  have  quietly  allowed  him  to 
go  his  way.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  even  the  account 
we  have  already  taken  from  the  Gospels  represents  Jesus  as 
having  spoken  more  definitely  than  he  really  did.  If  he  did 
not  announce  a  fact,  but  spoke  of  an  urgent  danger,  as  a 
solemn  warning  against  desertion,  the  disciples  may  well 
have  regarded  it  at  the  time  as  another  instance  of  his 
gloomy  forebodings,  while  they  afterwards  involuntarily 
threw  it  into  a  more  definite  form. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  some  relief  to  Jesus  to  have 
given  utterance  to  what  oppressed  him.  The  meal  went  on, 
though  with  little  sign  of  festive  joy.  After  a  time  they 
spoke  of  other  things  of  which,  however,  we  have  lost  all 
record.  Luke,  indeed,  indicates  several  subjects  as  spoken 
of  at  this  last  meeting,  but  much  of  what  he  gives  us  on  this 
occasion  finds  its  true  place  elsewhere ;  such,  for  instance,  is 
an  exhgrtation  to  ministering  love,  rising  from  a  dispute 
about  precedence,^  and  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the 
example  of  Jesus  himself,  '*Who  is  greater,  the  guest  or  the 
servant  ?  Surely  the  guest.  And  yet  I  am  amongst  you  as 
a  servant ! "  We  can  more  readily  beheve  that  Jesus  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  upon  all  that  they  had  gone  through 
together,  commended  their  unshaken  üdeKty,  and  expressly 
named  them  his  successors,  now  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  them  :  '*  You  are  the  men  who  have  clung  to  me  in 
all  my  trials,  and  to  you  do  I  commit  the  kingdom,  as  my 
Father  has  committed  it  to  me."  But  some  suspicion  is 
thrown  even  upon  this  saying  by  the  words  that  follow  it.* 
Luke  also  represents  certain  words  as  uttered  at  table  which 
we  shall  follow  Matthew  and  Mark  in  placing  later,  after 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  left  the  hall. 

So  the  meal 'was  ended.  Jesus  himself  was  completely 
dominated  by  the  thought  that  a  fatal  termination  of  the 
struggle  was  close  at  hand,  but  he  had  again  perceived  how 
far  he  was  from  having  really  imparted  his  conception  of  the 
future  to  his  friends.  Their  preconceived  ideas  so  blinded  them 
to  theiirue  state  of  things  that  in  spite  of  his  repeated  warnings 
they  were  still  unprepared  for  the  catastrophe.  It  was  there- 
fore for  their  sakes  as  well  as  because  he  felt  impelled  him- 
seK  to  give  words,  and,  if  possible,  some  yet  more  emphatic 

1  Luke  xxii.  24—27.    See  Vol.  V.,  p.  451. 
»  Luke  xxii.  28—30.    See  Vol.  V.,  p.  443. 
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ntteranee  to  the  dark  forebodings  as  well  as  the  unshaken 
hopes  which  filled  him,  that  he  obeyed  the  inspiration  of  a 
sudden  thought  and  performed  a  simple  action  which  pro- 
duced so  deep  an  impression  on  his  friends  as  led  to  most 
remarkable  results.  He  raised  his  head,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  which  riveted  the  attention  of  his'  disciples. 
They  followed  him  with  their  eyes  as  he  took  two  cakes  of 
bread,  laid  them  before  him,  uttered  the  customary  blessing, 
and  broke  one  of  them  into  thirteen  pieces,  one  of  which  he 
ate  and  placed  the  rest  upon  the  other  cake,  which  served 
as  a  plate,  and  passed  it  to  his  friends  with  the  words, 
"Eat  it.  It  is  my  body."  Then  he  filled  the  cup  to  the 
brim,  set  it  on  the  table,  and  after  the  usual  thanksgiving 
raised  it  to  his  lips  and  then  passed  it  round,  saying,  as 
they  all  drank  from  it,  **  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
that  shall  flow  for  the  salvation  of  many.  Of  a  truth  I  tell 
you  that  I  shall  never  again  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
till  the  great  day  when  I  shall  drink  it  new  in  the  perfected 
Kingdom  of  God  ! " 

No  one  present  could  fail  for  a  moment  to  comprehend 
his  meaning.  It  was  a  symbolical  action,  after  the  manner 
of  the  prophets.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  Jeremiah, 
for  example,  adopt  a  like  method  of  enforcing  his  words  by 
accompanying  them  with  some  visible  illustration.^  Even 
as  I  break  this  bread,  Jesus  meant  to  say,  so  shall  my  body 
be  broken  and  slain ;  even  as  this  wine  flows  out  so  shall 
my  blood  flow.  Nay  !  my  death  -is  so  near  at  hand  that  I 
shall  never  drink  wine  again,,  shall  never  more  lie  down  to . 
meat,  in  this  world.  It  is  possible,»  however,  that  he  spoke, 
as  Matthew  says,  of  this  wine,  that  is  to  say,  the  wine  of  the 
Passover;  and  only  meant  that  as  this  was  the  first,  so  it  was 
also  the  last  Passover  which  he  would  live  to  celebrate  with 
his  friends.    In  any  case  he  uttered  his  firm  conviction  that 

»  See  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  49,  38,  39,  &c. 
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he  would  rise  again,  that  he  would  be  reunited  to  his  disciples, 
and  in  the  immediate  future,  when  heaven  and  earth  were 
made  new,  would  taste  the  joy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  here 
upon  this  earth. 

Yet  more.  It  was  not  enough  for  his  friends  to  beheve 
that  salvation  would  come  in  spite  of  his  fall ;  they  must 
know  that  his  death  was  the  very  means  by  which  it  would 
be  secured ;  his  blood  that  would  so  soon  be  shed  was  the 
*  *  blood  of  the  covenant. ' '  We  must  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  in  ancient  times  a  sacrifice  was  always  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty.  In  the  blood  that  was  shed  lay  the 
real  significance  of  the  ceremony.  The  IsraeUtes  regarded 
blood  as  pre-eminently  sacred,  for  they  believed  it  to  be 
the  seat  and  principle  of  life,  or  the  very  life  itself;  so  that 
when  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  upon  the  two 
parties  to  a  treaty  they  were  brought  into  the  very  closest 
connection  with  each  other  as  sharers  in  one  life,  pledged  to 
inviolable  fidehty.^  Now,  tradition  declared  that  when  Moses 
sealed  the  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  he  had  said  as  he  sprinkled  the  blood,  "this  is  the 
blood  of  the  covenant;"  that  is  to  say,  the  blood  by  which 
the  covenant  is  established.^  It  was  to  this  that  Jesus  now 
referred  as  he  adopted  the  expression.  That  covenant  had 
never  been  carried  out,  for  one  of  the  parties  to  it  had  proved 
faithless,  and  therefore  the  promise  of  the  Lord  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  had  not  come.  But  what 
Moses  had  intended,  he,  Jesus,  was  to  accompUsh  ;  and  that, 
too,  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  As  his  blood  flowed  out, 
the  covenant  would  be  -  estabhghed,  the  true  and  eternal 
covenant  which  had  failed  before,  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  between  the  Father  and  his  children,  the  covenant 
of  love,  of  hfe,  of  blessedness.    Well  might  he  say  that  his 

^  Compare  1  Peter  i.  2. 
«  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  350 ;  Exodus  xxiv.  6—8 ;  Hebrews  ix.  18  flF. 
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blood  would  flow  for  the  salvation  of  many !  And  when  his 
death  had  brought  to  pass  what  his  life  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish, when  ere  long  all  things  were  glorified,  he  rehed  upon 
returning  and  sharing  with  his  dear  ones  the  extreme  of  bliss. 
This  is  the  simplest  account  of  what  took  place,  and  is 
given  by  Mark.  The  first  Gospel  agrees  with  it,  except  that  it 
makes  Jesus  say  that  his  blood  of  the  covenant  was  shed  for 
many  **  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  But  this  idea  that  his 
death  would  be  an  atoning  sacrifice,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  of 
the  covenant,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  context,  for  Jesus 
simply  declares  that  his  subHme  mission  of  estabhshing  the 
covenant  or  the  kingdom  of .  God  would  be  fulfilled  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  enemies  imagined  they  were  crushing 
him,  and  that  he  would  triumph  in  his  fall.  We  possess  yet 
another  account  of  this  symbolical  action,  however,  from  .the 
pen  of  an  earlier  authority  than  our  E vangeHsts ;  for  Paul 
mentions  it  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  and  the 
version  given  by  Lukö  agrees  with  his.  This  account  differs 
from  the  other  in  several  points  of  minor  importance.  For 
instance,  Luke  at  any  rate  makes  Jesus  drink  no  more  wine 
even  at.  that  same  supper,  so  that  he  literally  tasted  wine  for 
the  last  time  when  he  uttered  the  memorable  words ;  both  Luke 
and  Paul  imply  that  a  considerable  interval,  if  not  the  whole 
meal-time,  elapsed  between  the  breaking  and  distribution  of 
the  bread,  as  a  symbol  of  his  body  that  would  be  given  up  for 
men,andthepas8ingroundof  the  cup  "of  the  blessing,"*  which 
pointed  to  the  covenant  estabHshed  by  the  pouring  out  of  his 
blood;  and,  more  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  than  that  of  Jesus, 
they  both  make  the  Master  speak  not  of  the  covenant,  the 
only  one  that  ever  was  or  is,  but  of  the  new  covenant  in  con- 
trast with  the  old  covenant  of  Moses;®  but  the  really  impor- 
tant peculiarity  of  their  version  is  that  they  make  Jesus  say, 

'  1  Corinthians  xi  20  ff.    Compare  x.  16  flf. 
« 1  Corinthians  x.  16.  •  Compare  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  62,  63. 
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as  he  gives  his  disciples  the  bread,  "Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me;", and  again,  as  he  passes  the  cup,  "Do  this,  as  often 
as  you  drink,  in  remembrance  of  me."  This  points  to  an 
express  institution  initiated  by  Jesus,  of  which  there  is  not 
a  hint  in  Matthew  or  Mark. 

An  institution  I  but  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  these  words  are  genuine,  and  we 
cannot  definitely  say  that  they  are  not,  they  probably  convey 
no  more  than  a  simple  request  on  the  part  of  Jesus  that 
when  his  friends  met  together  at  meals  they  would 'think  of 
him,  of  this  last  meeting,  and  of  his  death.  Hence  arose 
the  custom  not  only  amongst  the  Twelve,  but  amongst  all 
the  behevers,  of  celebrating  "the  meal  of  the  Lord,"^  in 
commemoration  of  his  death,  whenever  the  community 
assembled.  We  need  not  do  more  than  indicate  in  a  single 
word  how  this  solemnity  gradually  degenerated  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  under  the  influence  of  growing  superstition, 
until  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"'  were  taken  literally, 
tül  the  bread,  or  "  wafer,"  and  the  wine  were  supposed  to 
change,  under  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  into  the  veritable 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  till  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  had 
assumed  its  full  proportions  as  the  bloodless  repetition  of 
Christ's  atoning  death. 

It  is  at  least  equally  probable,  however,  that  Jesus  did 
not  really  use  these  words  at  all.  In  that  case  the  deep 
impression  which  his  symbolical  action  had  made  upon 
his  disciples  that  evening  was  itself  enough  to  establish  the 
usage  amongst  them  of  thinking  more  especially  of  his  death 
as  they  broke  the  bread  and  passed  round  the  cup  at  their 
brotherly  meetings ;  and  then  this  usage,  which  they  felt  to 
be  completely  in  his  spirit,  reacted  upon  the  history  till  the 
words,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  pf  me  !"  were  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  himself.    For  we  must  remember' that  Paul 

^1  Corinthians  xi.  20. 
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himseK  was  not  present,  and  though  he  is  the  earliest  wit- 
ness we  have,  yet  even  his  account  dates  from  twenty  years 
after  the  event  itself.  The  stream  of  tradition  from  which  he 
drew  may  therefore  have  been  troubled  already. 

So  much  is  certain,  that  the  impression  was  indelible. 
It  was  the  farewell  meal  of  Jesus  with  his  friends ;  and 
when  the  event  had  brought  home  this  fact  to  them,  how 
vividly  his  image  must  have  risen  up  before  them  as  he 
reclined  at  meat  with  them,  and  visibly  presented  his  death 
before  their  eyes  !^ 

And  all  Christendom,  not  wishing  to  fall  short  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  first  confessors  in  rendering  the  tribute  of  reve- 
rence to  Jesus,  has  rightly  held  the  memory  of  that  last 
gathering  sacred ;  has  kept  that  evening,  and  the  image  of 
that  noble  Friend  and  Brother  who  stands  prepared  to  offer 
himself  up  for  the  world,  in  imperishable  honour. 


Chapter   XXXIV. 

GETHSEMANE. 

Matthew  XXVI.  30-56.'* 


AND  now,  as  usage  required,  the  festive  meal  was  ended 
--lA-  (before  midnight)  by  the  chanting  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Hallel,  during  which  all  stood  up ;  and  then  the  party 
left  the  hospitable  roof.  They  followed  the  usual  road  out 
of  the  city,  across  the  Kidron  and  up  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
In  the  street  Judas  succeeded  in  stealing  away  unmarked, 
unless,  as  is  hardly  probable,  he  had  found  some  earlier 
opportunity  of  quietly  withdrawing.  As  soon  as  Jesus  missed 
him  he  suspected  that  he  had  gone  to  put  his  unhallowed 
scheme  into  execution.    Should  he  take  to  flight  ?    It  would 

>  See  Luke  xxiv.  30,  31.  *  Mark  xiv.  26-52 ;  Luke  xxii.  31—53. 
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only  avail  him  for  a  moment,  if  at  all,  and  besides  he  was 
already  committed  to  stand  his  ground.  The  attempt  to 
escape  would  now  be  unworthy  of  him,  and  the  voice  within 
forbade  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  instantly  pre- 
pare  his  followers  for  the  worst.  "When  I  sent  you  out," 
he  said,  **  with  neither  purse  nor  wallet  nor  sandals,  did  you 
want  for  anything?**^  "Nothing,"  they  replied  at  once. 
"  Bat  now,"  he  said,  "whoever  has  a  purse  or  wallet  let  him 
t^e  it,  and  whoever  has  none  let  him  sell  his  very  coat  and 
get  a  sword.  For  I  tell  you  that  that  text — *He  was 
reckoned  amongst  the  transgr^sors '  ^ —  must  be  now  ful- 
filled in  me.  For  my  end  is  near  aihand." — "Master,  we 
have  two  swords,"  answered  the  disciples — as  if  that  would 
have  helped  them ! — and  Jesus  seeing  that  they  did  not 
understand  broke  them  short  abruptly. 

We  can  by  no  means  vouch  for  every  word  of  this  con- 
versation, least  of  all  for  the  citation  from  the  Second  Isaiah, 
but  in  the  main  it  seems  to  be  authentic.  It  is  only  given  in 
Luke.  The  other  two  Gospels,  in  their  turn,  put  the  following 
prediction  upon  the  Master's  hps  :  "  You  will  all  disown  me 
this  night,  for  it  is  written,  *  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  will  be  scattered,'*  but  when  I  have  risen 
again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  ;"  whereupon  Peter 
answers :  "  Though  everyone  should  disown  you,  I  never 
will ! "  Alas !  his  very  confidence  would  make  him  first  to  fall  1 
"This  very  night,"  said  Jesus,  "before  cock-crow,  you  will 
deny  -three  times  that  you  know  me  !" — "  Though  I  must  die 
with  you,  yet  will  I  never  deny  you ! "  cried  the  disciple ; 
and  all  the  others  joined  in  his  protestation  of  invincible 
fidehty.  Then  Jesus  seeing  how  little  Peter  and  the  others 
knew  themselves,  and  how  they  threw  to  the  winds  his  ex- 
hortation to  redoubled  vigilance,  urged  it  no  more.    According 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  233-236.  *  Isaiah  Hü.  12. 

*  Zechatiab  xiii.  7. 
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to  the  third  Gospel,  he  clothed  his  warning  in  the  following 
words :  "Simon,  Simon,  Sataai  has  demanded  you  all"  (as 
he  once  demanded  Job  from  God),  **to  winnow  you  like 
wheat  '*  (and  make  you  desert  me).  **  But  I  have  prayed  for 
you,  that  your  faith  may  not  fail.  And  do  you,  when  once 
you  have  come  to  repentance,  strengthen  your  brothers  !" 
Upon  which  the  other  answered :  *^Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  you  to  prison  and  to  death !" 

Unquestionably  there  is  truth  at  the  foundation  of  this 
narrative,  but  we  cannot  accept  it  as  it  stands.  Jesus,  we 
may  well  beHeve,  expressed  his  fear  that  when  he  fell  for 
a  time,  as  he  soon  must  do,  his  disciples*  faith  in  him  would 
be  shaken,  and  they  would  even  desert  him ;  and  he  warned 
Peter  more  especially,  since  he  was  the  most  impetuous,  and 
therefore  the  most  in  danger  of  them  all.  But  Peter  would 
not  take  the  warning.  Jesus  probably  seized  this  same 
opportunity  to  testify  his  firm  belief  in  the.  revival  of  the 
disciples'  faith,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  advised  them 
to  retreat  to  Galilee.  But  when  the  Gospels  make  him  defi- 
nitely declare  that  that  very  night  they  will  all  desert  him — 
that  Peter  will  deny  that  he  knows  him,  not  once  only,  but 
three  times  over,  before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch, 
that  is  to  say  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  when 
Markj  who  takes  the  reference  to  the  hour  in  a  slavishly 
literal  sense,  makes  him  specify  that  the  triple  denial  will 
take  place  "before  the  cock  has  crowed  twice;"  when  aU 
three  Evangelists  make  him  directly  afterwards  predict  his 
resurrection  quite  incidentally,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course 
or  a  thing  of  no  importance ;  then  we  are  safe  in  concluding 
that  the  predictions  are  framed  to  correspond  with  the  actual, 
or  rather  with  the  supposed,  results. 

But  we  do  not  in  the  least  require  these  later  elaborations 
to  enable  us  to  comprehend  all  the  depth  of  sadness  and 
anxiety  with  which  the  thought  of  his  disciples'  weakness 
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must  have  inspired  Jesus  at  this  moment ;  how  far  he  was 
from  cheating  himself  hy  a  flattering  and  shallow  confidence 
that  all  would  yet  go  well ;  and  how  great  that  faith  in  the 
power  of  truth  and  love  must  have  been  which  enabled  him 
to  overcome  his  fear,  to  rest  assured  of  the  renewed  allegi- 
ance of  his  disciples,  and  know  that  his  toil,  and  conflict,  and 
self-sacrifice  could  not  be  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  the  company  had  reached  the  estate  of  Geth- 
semane,  on  their  way  to  Bethany.  This  place  must  have 
belonged  to  some  friend  of  Jesus,  and  from  its  position  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  audits  néixne,  which  signifies  "oil  press," 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  an  ohve  yard  provided  with  the 
necessary  offices.  Here  Jesus  turned  aside.  Was  he  seeking 
a  safer  refuge  than  his  usual  lodging  gave  him  ?  It  hardly 
seems  probable.  Did  he  intend  to  spend  the  night  there  in 
the  open  air^  because  it  was  so  late,  or  because  the  Law 
prescribed  the  custom  of  remaining  in  the  holy  city  till  the 
morning  after  the  Paschal  meal  ?  *  This  portion  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill  was  indeed  regarded  as  within  the  precincts  of 
Jerusalem,^  but  the  commandment  in  question  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  strictly  observed,  and  Jesus  would  in  no  case 
recognise  its  binding  force.*  It  is  more  probable  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  at  every  step,  he  was  overcome  by 
violent  emotions  which  he  felt  he  could  control  no  longer, 
and  so  withdrew  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  his  equanimity 
and  self-command  before  pursuing  his  way  to  Bethany.  This 
agrees  with  the  words  he  addressed  to  the  disciples  as  he 
entered  the  garden :  "Sit  down  here  while  I  go  in  to  pray." 
The  presence  of  his  disciples  at  the  entrance  would  also 
serve  as  a  precaution  against  surprise. 

*  Compare  Matthew  xxvi.  45 ;  Mark  xiv.  41. 
■  Deuteronomy  xvi.  7.        '  See  p.  5.      *  Compare  VoL  V.,  pp.  274,  275. 
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But  this  time,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  alone  as  he  prayed.  In  his  terror  and  oppression  of  heart 
he  needed  the  companionship  and  support  of  his  nearest 
Mends,  and  he  took  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  with 
him.  In  deep  dejection  he  entered  the  garden  with  them, 
and  then  he  could  contain  himseK  no  longer.  He  wrung  his 
hands  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  dismay,  and  then  cried  to 
his  disciples  with  an  appeal  to  their  friendship  :  **My  soul  is 
sorrowful,  to  the  very  death !  Stay  .here  and  watch  with 
me."  So  the  three  lay  down  while  he  went  on  a  few  steps 
further,  threw  himseK  not  only  on  his  knees  but  with  his 
face  upon  the  ground,  and  prayed.  All  was  as  still  as  death, 
and  the  silver  rays  of  the  full  moon  played  fantastically  with 
the  shadows  of  the  olive  leaves.  After  a  time  Jesus  found 
words  for  his  prayer,  and  above  his  sobs  the  three  friends 
heard :  **  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  I 
And  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done !" 

Is  it  strange  that  Jesus,  who  had  seen  the  threatening 
storm  gathering  in  the  distance  and  drawing  ever  nearer^ 
now  prayed  that  he  might  be  spared  from  suffering  and  death  ? 
Is  it  strange  that  he  who  had  looked  all  danger  steadfastly 
in  the  face  now  seemed  to  lose  his  courage  at 'the  last? 
Doubtless  it  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Jesus  himself 
when  he  found  that  the  conflict  he  imagined  to  be  over  had 
returned  in  all  its  fierceness,  that  the  terror  he  had  already 
vanquished  was  once  more  too  strong  for  him.  Yet  in  our 
eyes  he  would  be  less  great,  less  lovable,  had  he  gone  to  meet 
his  fate,  impassively  as  a  man  of  steel,  suppressing  every 
human  feeling  without  apparent  effort.  The  more  keenly 
he  felt  his  lot  and  the  fiercer  the  conflict  in  his  own  bosom, 
the  greater  was  his  triumph  and  the  higher  his  claims  to  our 
reverence.  And  who  so  dull  as  not  to  feel  that  the  various 
events  of  the  evening  must  have  touched  him  to  the  quick, 
while  the  very  midnight  hour  would  heighten  his  feeling 
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of  oppression.  Besides,  even  when  he  had  suspected  or 
foreseen  the  issue  most  distinctly,  it  had  always  been  to 
some  extent  uncertain,  it  had  always  left  a  possibility  of 
hope,  and  in  any  case  it  is  one  thing  to  see  the  clouda 
gathering  more  or  less  in  the  distance,  another  to  know  that 
the  bolt  may  fall  at  any  instant.  Had  Judas  gone  for  men? 
Were  they  drawing  near  or  lying  in  wait  for  him  even  now  ? 
Were  they  approaching  him  that  very  moment  ?  He  could 
expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  to  whom  he 
seemed  so  dangerous.  He  must  prepare  for  the  very  worst. 
Snatched  away  from  his  work  and  from  his  friends  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  life  !  And  death  approached  him  in  its 
most  ghastly  shape,  as  the  death  of  a  malefactor  with  all  its 
attendant  shame  and  horror.  Was  this  the  promise  on  which 
he  began  his  work  ?  Was  it  true,  was  it  inevitable,  that  he 
must  face  this  lot  ?  Why  could  it  not  be  otherwise  ?  All 
things  were  possible  to  God,  even  the  conversion  of  the 
bitterest  foes  of  truth  into  its  friends.  Why  should  not  He 
*  .  .  ?  Oh  if  it  could,  if  it  might  but  be  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  should  come  without  this  bitter  trial !  .  .  .  Thus 
did  he  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer.  But  if  the  only  escape 
lay  through  desertion  of  his  post,  he  would  not  seize  it. 
He  would  obey  God's  holy  will  and  not  the  promptings  of 
his  own  carnal  nature.  He  would  be  true  to  the  last  to 
the  task  and  mission  of  his  life.  But  if  it  could,  if  it 
could     .     .     . 

What  he  said  after  the  few  words  we  have  given,  and 
how  long  he  prayed,  we  know  not.  The  three  disciples, 
who  were  the  only  witnesses,  had  nothing  to  report,  for 
the  same  emotions  that  had  strained  the  nerves  of  Jesus  to 
such  insupportable  tension,  had  excited  his  friends  to  a 
moment's  effort,  and  had  then  left  them  numbed  and 
insensate.  When  Jesus  had  abeady  partially  regained  his 
self-possession  and  came  to  speak  to  them,  he  found  them 
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sleeping  !  Even  his  truest  friends  could  give  him  no  sym- 
pathy, or,  at  any  rate,  not  even  the  semblance  of  support. 
There'  was  a  tone  of  reproachful  disappointment  in  the 
question  he  addressed  to  them,  especially  to  Peter,  who  had 
been  so  loud  in  his  promises  but  now,  '^  asleep  ?  Gould 
you  not  watch  a  single  hour  with  me  ?  Be  vigilant,  and 
pray  to  God  that  you  be  spared  temptation.  The  spirit  in- 
deed is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

In  these  last  words  he  uttered  his  own  recent  experience ; 
and  if  he  felt  that  he  himself  was  weak,  what  must  he  noi; 
have  feared  for  these  well-meaning,  but,  alas !  so  feeble 
Mends  ?  As  for  himself,  welcome  as  their  support  would 
have  been,  he  no  longer  complained  of  its  failing  him.  He 
found  all  that  he  needed  in  his  Gpd.  Once  more  he  with- 
drew and  bent  down  in  prayer.  "  My  father,  if  this  cup 
cannot  pass  away  without  my  drinking  it,  thy  will  be  done  I " 
His  friends  heard  no  more,  or  could  not  remember  more,  but 
these  few  words  suffice  to  show  how  completely  he  sur- 
rendered his  own  will,  how  unconditionally  he  yielded  all 
that  God  required.  When  he  returned  to  his  disciples  he 
found  them  asleep  again,  and  when  he  roused  them  they 
were  too  dazed  to  exchange  a  word  with  him,  so  completely 
had  their  powers  collapsed.  So  he  left  them,  and  found  his 
refuge  in  God.  At  last  he  had  completely  regained  his  self- 
command.  Then  he  was  ready  for  the  worst,  and  when  he 
stood  by  his  disciples  once  more,  it  was  with  the  words  of 
forgiving  gentleness.  "  Nay,  nay,  sleep  on,  and  have  your 
rest!" 

Such  is  the  moving  scene  of  the  Master's  wrestHag  of 
soul  in  Gethsemane  !  The  Apostolic  age  itself  did  weE 
in  attaching  high  importance  to  it  as  the  proof  that  the 
great  Exemplar  and  Perfecter,  however  highly  exalted  above 
his  brothers,  had  yet  been  like  to  them  in  all  things,  hadfeli 
with  them,  had  known  their  temptations,  their  conflicts, 
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their  weakness,  and  had  only  learned  complete  obedience 
and  realised  his  calling  by  means  of  suffering.^  And  let 
him  who  knows  it  not  already  learn  from  this  scene  that 
there  is  nothing  shameful  in  shrinking  from  suffering  if  we 
OTercome  our  dread  by  faith-  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  word 
been  spoken  upon  earth  that  has  unlocked  such  treasures  of 
consolation  and  strength  in  suffering  as  that  prayer  of  Jesus : 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  oral  tradition  soon  heigh- 
tened the  colouring  of  this  scene.  Luke  can  already  tell 
us  how  an  angel  appeared  from  heaven  to  Jesus  as  he  prayed 
and  strengthened  him;  and  how  he  prayed  so  earnestly  in  the 
fierceness  of  his  conflict  with  himself  that  the  sweat  started 
out  like  gouts  of  blood  and  dropped  upon  the  ground.  But 
the  obvious  exaggeration  of  this  addition  cannot  throw  any 
reasonable  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  original 
account,  though  even  there  the  details  are,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  uncertain.  Matthew,  for  instance,  speaks  of 
three  several  prayers,  which  is  a  round  number,  whereas 
Luke  expressly  mentions  only  one,  and  Mark  two.  The 
invincible  drowsiness  of  the  only  witnesses  throws  a  certain 
haze  of  uncertainty  over  all  details. 

Two  remarks  may  serve  to  support  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative.  The  prayer  of  Jesus  indicates  that  to  the 
very  last  he  believed  that  there  was  a  possibihty  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  being  founded  without  his  falling  a  sacrifice  him- 
self, and  was  to  some  extent  uncertain  as  to  his  own  fate.  It 
was  just  this  alternation  that  caused  him  such  agony  of  soul 
when  the  hope  that  had  grown  ever  weaker,  that  he  had  almost 
completely  suppressed  at  the  Paschal  supper,  for  a  moment 
reasserted  itsel£  Here  then  the  Gospels^  which  made  him  an- 
nounce his  fearful  end  as  absolutely  certain  weeks  before,  cor- 
rect themselves.     And  again,  this  terrible  antecedent  conflict 

» Hebrews  ii.  10, 17,  iv.  15,  v.  2,  7—10. 
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gives  us  the  needful  explanation  of  the  Master's  mood  and 
bearing  during  the  dread  hours  that  follow.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain proud,  immovable  loftiness  in  him  ;  he  suppresses  every 
emotion  ;  not  the  most  galling  insult  or  the  fiercest  suffering 
can  draw  a  sigh,  much  less  a  cry  of  lamentation  or  of  pain 
from  him,  until  his  strength  forsakes  him  a  few  moments 
before  his  death.  This  lofty  and  unshaken  self-reHance  and 
reUance  upon  God,  this  strength  of  will,  this  might  of  spirit, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  endured  the  fierce  ordeal, 
was  the  fruit  of  that  hour  in  the  olive  garden. 

• 

**  Wake  up ! — The  time  has  come  ! — The  Son  of  man  is 
already  betrayed  into  sinners'  hands  1 — Eise  up,  and  let  us 
go ! — The  traitor  is  here  !  *'  Such  were  the  cries  with  which 
Jesus  roused  his  friends,  and  as  they  sprang  up,  still  only 
half  awake,  endeavoured  to  apprise  them  of  the  instant 
danger.  He  had  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  rapidly 
approaching  footsteps ;  then  the  eight  disciples  he  had  left 
at  the  entrance  rushed  in  with  a  terrified  alarm  upon 
their  lips ;  while  close  upon  their  heels  came  an  armed  band 
of  men  with  Judas  at  their  head.  As  though  he  were  still 
a  friend  J  as  though  he  were  rejoiced  to  see  his  master 
again  after  a  few  hours'  absence,  the  traitor  ran  to  him 
and  kissed  him  twice  upon  the  cheek,  with  the  cry,  **  Hail, 
Eabbi ! "  Or,  according  to  another  account,  he  shouted, 
"  Eabbi !  Eabbi ! "  as  if  he,  too,  would  warn  him  of  the 
danger. 

This  kiss  was  a  preconcerted  signal ;  so  at  least  it  struck 
the  other  disciples,  for  of  course  the  conspirators  themselves 
never  gave  any  information.  When  Judas  had  stolen  away 
from  the  others  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  Temple,  which  was 
reopened  at  midnight  on  this  special  evening.  There  he  had 
asked  the  officer  in  charge  to  give  him  some  men  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  promise.     The  majority  of  the  guards 
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on  service  were  required  just  then  in  the  Temple  itseK ;  bui 
some  of  them,  strengthened  by  dependants  of  the  high  priests, 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  formed  a  suflfiLcientiy-nume- 
rous  though  ill-ordered  company,  armed  in  some  instances 
with  swords  and  in  others  with  cudgels ;  for  even  if  the  people 
about  the  Nazarene  offered  no  resistance,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whether,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  when  the  streets  would 
never  be  quite  empty,  force  might  not  be  needed  at  some  point 
or  other.  Had  Judas  already  been  to  Bethany  and  searched 
in  vain  ?  Or  had  he  come  upon  his  eight  fellow  disciples 
on  l}is  way  there,  and  perceived  at 'once  where  the  Master 
was  ?  However  this  may  be^  it  seems  that  he  had  taken  the 
rather  superfluous  precaution  of  fixing  upon  this  veritable 
traitor's  token  of  a  kiss  to  avoid  the  chance  of  his  companions 
making  any  mistake  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  and  let- 
ting the  right  man  escape. 

**  Friend,  do  your  work !"  said  Jesus,  sternly  and  briefly 
rejecting  the  false  kiss,  as  if  he  would  say,  ^^That  is  no  part 
of  it !"  or  as  the  third  Gospel  paraphrases  it,  **  Judas  !  is  it 
with  a  kiss  that  you  betray  the  Son  of  man  ?"  But  Judas 
had  already  drawn  back,  and  the  men  had  seized  Jesus,  who 
made  no  show  of  resistance,  and  were  securing  him  in  their 
midst.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  disciples,  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  two  swords,  made  an  effort  to  defend  his  Master,  and 
drew.  It  was  not  Peter,  for  in  that  case  his  name  would 
have  been  mentioned,  and  we  should  not  have  found  him 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest ;  but 
whoever  it  was  he  struck  wildly  and  unskilfully,  and  all  he 
did  was  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  ear  of  one  of  the  high  priest's 
men.  It  was  well  that  he  was  not  more  successful.  And 
there  resistance  ended,  either  because  Jesus  instantly  for- 
bade his  followers  to  use  force,  or  because  they  themselves 
perceived  that  it  was  hopeless. 

According  to  the  first  Gospel  Jesus 'said:  "Put  back 
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your  sword  into  the  sheath  I  For  they  who  seize  the  sword 
shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Think  you  that  I  cannot  pray  to 
my  Father,  and  He  will  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels?  ^But  how  then  would  the  Scriptures  be  ful- 
filled that  so  it  must  be  ?"  But  in  reahty  there  was  not 
the  least  time  or  opportunity  for  such  an  elaborate  answer^ 
and  we  should  hardly  expect  a  quiet  aphorism  &om  the  Hps 
of  Jesus  at  such  a  moment  ;^  and  moreover  this  declaration 
on  his  part  that  he  could  command  assistance  from  on  high^ 
and  call  out  sixty  thousand  angels,  a  legion  of  the  heavenly 
host  for  each  disciple,  agrees  but  ill  with  the  prayer  and  the 
conflict  which  have  gone  before.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
begins  with  graphic  touches  that  have  quite  the  air  of 
truth,  and  says  that  when  the  disciples  saw  what  was  toward 
they  cried:  "  Master!  shall  we  strike?"  and  without  waiting 
his  reply  wounded  the  servant,  whereupon  Jesus  instantly 
forbade  all  further  resistance  with  the  words,  "Nay,  let  it 
come!"  that  is  to  say:  Let  them  take  me  prisoner.  But 
unfortunately  the  same  Evangelist  throws  suspicion  upon 
his  whole  version  of  the  affair  by  going  on  to  say  that  Jesus 
healed  the  wound  by  touching  the  bleeding  ear,  and  that 
not  only  oflScers  of  the  Temple  but  even  high  priests  and 
elders  were  included  in  the  band,  all  of  which  is  equally 
incredible. 

Jesus  made  no  resistance ;  but  when  he  saw  the  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  his  assailants  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying:  "Have  you  come  out  to  seize  me  with  swords  and 
cudgels  as  though  I  were  a  robber  ?  I  have  sat  daily  in  the 
Temple  teaching,  and  you  never  laid  hands  upon  me."  Luke 
makes  him  further  rebuke  the  unworthy  conduct,  not  of  the 
men  themselves  but  of  those  that  sent  them,  by  saying : 
"  But  this  is  your  season.  This  is  the  power  of  darkness ;" 
and,  though  we  cannot  accept  the  addition  as  authentic,  it 

'  Compare  Revelation  xiii.  10. 
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is  far  from  inappropriate.  The  other  two  Gospels  have, 
instead  of  this,  the  explanatory  words :  "  But  so  must 
the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled !"  which  are  likewise  a  later 
addition. 

So  Jesus  left  the  garden  as  a  prisoner,  but  with  the 
bearing  and  the  feehng  of  a  conqueror,  while  a  settled  calm 
was  in  his  heart  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  turmoil 
of  feelings  that  had  mastered  him  as  he  entered  it.  How 
different  it  was  with  his  disciples !  Seeing  that  what  they 
had  looked  on  as  impossible  had  really  come  to  pass,  and 
that  the  Master  lay  defenceless  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
they  all  fled  as  they  best  might  even  before  he  was  out  of 
the  garden.  With  craven  hearts  they  forsook  the  Master 
whom  they  could  not  help,  but  by  whose  side  they  might  at 
least  have  stood,  and  only  sought  to  save  themselves.  And 
yet  they  seem  to  have  been  in  no  real  danger,  for  we  shall 
presently  find  that  Peter,  when  recognised  as  a  disciple,  was 
still  left  at  large. 

Meanwhue  we  read  of  a  young  man  who  had  risen  from 
his  bed  and  followed  Jesus  with  a  linen  cloth  thrown  round 
him.  The  people  seized  him,  but  he  slipped  free  of  the 
sheet  and  escaped  naked.  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  Gethsemane.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  he  was  Mark,  from  the  fact  that  the  circumstance  is 
only  mentioned  by  the  second  Evangelist.  Did  he  threaten 
to  bring  succour  from  elsewhere,  and  was  that  why  the 
people  tried  to  seize  him,  while  they  left  the  disciples 
unmolested  ?    It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  all  mere  guess  work. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  spot  which  in  that  one  hour 
had  witnessed  that  soul-moving  conflict  of  the  spirit,  had 
witnessed  that  quiet  retirement  for  prayer  and  that  sudden 
clatter  of  arms,  had  witnessed  so  much  greatness  and  so 
much  weakness  and  cowardice,  that  spot  was  once  again 
deserted  and  wrapped  in  deathlike  stillness. — Unless  one  man 
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still  lingered  amongst  the  trees,  one  who  though  himself  a 
disciple  had  yet  no  personal  danger  to  fear,  one  whose  task 
was  now  accomplished,  and  who  was  left  at  leisure  to  think 
what  he  had  done — Judas,  the  betrayer. 


Chapter  XXXV. 

BEFORE     THE     SANHEDRIN. 

Matthew  XXVI.  57—76. ' 

THE  prisoner  was  now  taken  to  the  high  priest's  palace 
without  delay.  Joseph,  sumamed  Caiaphas,  had  occu- 
pied the  sacred  and  distinguished  office  of  high  priest  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  which  was  something  very  remarkable 
at  that  time;  ^ and  it  is  he,  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  instrument  of  the  faU 
of  Jesus. ^  It  was  at  his  house  that  the  meeting  had  been 
held  two  days  before,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  Jesus,  and  it  was  he  who  had  now  given  the 
order  to  apprehend  him.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  Judas  of 
Karioth,  with  an  adequate  body  of  men,  was  on  his  way  to 
seize  the  Nazarene,  he  had  sent  messengers  to  rouse  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  bid  them 
instantly  attend  a  meeting ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sum- 
moned certain  people  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  horrified 
by  the  things  they  had  heard  Jesus  say,  and  upon  whom  he 
had,  therefore,  had  his  eye,  in  order  that  they  might  serve 
as  witnesses  at  the  trial. 

A  busy  throng  was  therefore  pressing  round  the  high 
priest's  door,  and  one  of  the  disciples  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  creep  inside  unnoticed.    It  was  Peter.    He  ha.d  fled 

1  Mark  xiv.  53-72;  Luke  xxil  54-71. 
'Compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  6. 
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from  Gethsemane  like  the  other  ten ;  but  he  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself,  and  very  soon  he  began  to  feel  that  he  must 
foe  where  the  Master  was,  though  he  still  feared  to  join  him 
openly.  So  he  followed  at  a  distance,  entered  the  house  a 
few  minutes  later,  and  passed  into  the  courtyard,  where  there 
were  a  number  of  court  attendants  and  servants  passing  to 
and  fro,  or  lying  upon  the  ground  and  sitting  round  a  fire 
that  they  had  Ughted,  because  of  the  night  chill.  The  dis- 
ciple joined  this  latter  group  without  saying  who  he  was.  He 
was  there  at  hand  in  case  he  could  do  anything,  and  at  any 
rate  he  would  learn  the  end. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  efficient  measures  taken 
by  Gaiaphas,  the  trial  could  proceed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in.  But  unfortunately  we  have  not 
the  means  of  forming  any  clear  idea  of  its  progress.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  is  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Jewish 
criminal  procedure.  Jewish  authorities,  which  are  the  only 
ones  on  which  we  can  rely,  are  scarce ;  and  the  details  in 
the  Talmud  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  this  special 
trial  are  mere  worthless  tales ; — ^for  example,  that  the  herald 
summoned  witnesses  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
for  forty  days,  and  that  when  no  one  came  forward  he  was 
stoned  to  death  and  then  gibbeted;  or  that  two  witnesses 
were  bribed  to  listen  to  what  he  said  to  a  pretended  friend 
who  was  drawing  utterances  from  him  on  purpose  for  them 
to  hear  ;  and  so  forth. 

The  Christian  tradition  was  from  the  very  beginning 
rather  uncertain,  for  none  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  were  pre- 
sent during  the  proceedings.  Our  authorities  therefore  do 
not  agree.  Luke  says  nothing- of  witnesses,  but  makes  the 
Sanhedrin  question  and  condemn  Jesus  in  the  morning, 
whereas  Matthew  and  Mark  place  all  this,  as  well  as  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  in  a  nocturnal  sittiag.  Luke, 
however,  corrects  himself,  for  he  agrees  with  the  others  in 
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placing  the  mockery,  to  whicli  Jesus  was  exposed,  in  the 
night,^  and  this  must  have  followed  the  sentence.  The  diffi- 
culty remains  that  Matthew  and  Mark  likewise  mention  a 
second  gathering  in  the  morning,  the  object  of  which  is  far  from 
clear. — The  same  two  Gospels  fall  into  further  inaccuracies. 
For  instance,  they  say  that  the  whole  Sanhedriu  assembled, 
which  is  impossible  when  we  consider  the  brevity  of  the 
notice ;  and  had  it  been  possible,  the  friendly  disposition 
towards  Jesus  ^  of  one  or  more  of  the  members  would  have 
made  it  very  unadvisable  to  summon  'them  aU,  and  since 
usage  only  required  that  one-third  of  the  council,  or  twenty- 
three  members,  should  be  present,  it  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary  also.  Matthew  and  Mark  further  state  that  false 
witnesses  came  forward,  and  indeed  had  been  procured,  but 
we  see  from  their  own  account  that  they  only  mean  witnesses 
hostile  to  Jesus;  for  if  bribery  had  been  resorted  to 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  search  so  long  for 
satisfactory  witnesses,  nor  would  there  have  been  any  lack 
of  agreement  in  the  evidence. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  in  doubt  as  to  many  poiuts ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings,  as  we  are  about 
to  sketch  it,  chiefly  after  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  open  to 
legitimate  doubt.  But  when  we  consider  who  the  judges 
were,  we  are,  at  any  rate,  safe  in  assuming  that  every 
judicial  form  prescribed  by  law  or  usage  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  It  may  seem  a  gross  irregularity  that  the  sentence 
of  death  was  predetermined,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  judges  were  already  absolutely  convinced  either  of  the 
guüt  of  Jesus  in  attacking  religion,  or  the  dangerous 
significance  of  his  person  in  connection  with  the  Messianic 
commotion  which  he  caused.  Moreover  there  was  crying 
need  of  haste. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  Sadducees,  who  en- 

^  Luke  xxii.  64.  *  Mark  xv.  43. 
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joyed  an  evil  notoriety  for  the  pitiless  severity  with  which,  in 
distinction  from  the  Pharisees,  they  executed  justice,  were  in 
a  majority  on  this  occasion.^ 

It  was  perhaps  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  council  opened.  There  sat  the  high  priests,  elders,  and 
-scribes,  in  a  semicircle,  upon  cushions  or  rugs,  with  their 
legs  crossed  beneath  them.  Caiaphas,  as  president,  had 
taken  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  middle.  The  prisoner, 
who  stood  right  opposite  the  high  priest,  with  some  officers 
of  the  court  about  him,  was  at  once  identified.^  Then  the 
witnesses  were  heard.  One  by  one,  as  we  gather  from  the 
want  of  precise  agreement  in  their  evidence,  they  came 
forward,  and  after  a  solemn  warning  from  the  president 
to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  delivered  their  testimony 
against  the  Nazarene. 

K  they  had  had  any  witnesses  from  Galilee,  they  would 
have  heard  of  his  sabbath-breaking,  his  eating  with  un- 
washed hands,  and  his  neghgence  in  the  matter  of  fasts 
and  prayers.  But  probably  there  had  been  ,  no  time  to 
summon  any  but  natives  of  Jerusalem.  These  witnesses 
could  speak  to  his  triumphal  entry  and  his  cleansing  of  the 
Temple ;  but  aU  this,  though  very  culpable  presumption  in 
the  eyes  of  the  council,  was  no  capital  offence.  The  wit- 
nesses could  speak  of  the  prisoner's  attacks  upon  the  character 
of  high  officials  held  in  universal  honour ;  but  even  this, 
however  scandalous,  was  not  enough.  Perhaps  someone 
could  testify  to  the  language  he  had  used  some  time  before 
about  the  dietary  laws ;  but  whenever  any  really  important 
charge  was  brought  forward,  there  was  always  a  want 
of  that  verbal  agreement  between  the  witnesses  which  was 
absolutely  indispensable.  At  least  two  witnesses  must  make 
exactly  the  same  statement.     For  a  long  time  the  absolute 

^  Compare  Acts  iv.  1,  6,  v.  17,  and  v.  34  ff. 
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proof  required  that  the  prisoner  was  a  seducer  of  the  people, 
that  is  to  say  a  false  prophet  or  heretic,  was  not  forthcoming. 

At  last  two  witnesses  came  forward  and  deposed  that 
''  this  man  liad  said:  I  can  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  and 
raise  it  up  again  in  three  days.''  This  at  last  was  an 
instance  of  outrageous  sacrilege,  of  blasphemy  against  the 
sacred  abode  of  the  Lprdl  To  help  us  to  understand  the 
impression  such  words  would  make  upon  these  men  we  may 
reflect  how  nearly  Jeremiah  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a 
far  more  innocent  saying  against  the  sanctuary,  in  an  age 
that  was  far  less  slavishly  attached  to  the  Temple  than  that 
of  Jesus  was.^  Besides  the  judges  fully  comprehended  that 
in  this  saying  the  Temple  stood  for  the  whole  rehgion  of 
which  it  was  the  centre,  the  religion  which  the  Nazarene 
dared  to  attempt  to  overthrow  as  unclean,  that  he  might 
then  restore  it  as  modified  to  suit  his  own  conceptions  I 

Yet  even  this  accusation  was  not  followed  by  his  instant 
condemnation.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  agree- 
ment between  the  witnesses  this  time,  for  the  statement  to 
that  effect  appears  to  be  a  misconception  on  the  part  of 
Mark,  who  gives  the  saying  thus :  I  will  destroy  this  Temple 
made  with  hands  and  raise  another  not  made  with  hands ; 
that  is  to  say :  I  will  destroy  this  imperfect  human  work  of 
the  times  before  the  Messiah  and  will  establish  the  perfect 
worship  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  real  cause  of  delay 
in  uttering  sentence  appears  to  have  been  that  the  president 
was  bound  to  give  the  prisoner  the  opportunity  of  clearing 
himself,  if  he  could,  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
Accordingly  he  solemnly  rose  from  the  ground,  and  standing 
at  his  full  height  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  Jesus,  he  cried, 
'*  Have  you  any  answer  to  make  against  these  accusations  ?'' 
But  Jesus  observed  a  lofty  and  even  haughty  silence,  though 
without  any  kind  of  defiance  in  his  mien.    He  thought  it 

>  See  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  15-17. 
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beneath  him  to  enter  with  a  single  word  upon  the  equally 
bootless  and  dangerous  task  of  defending  himself  against 
men  who  could  not  understand  him,  who  would  be  sure  to 
turn  his  declarations  against  him,  and  who  had  already 
determined  on  his  death. 

The  high  priest  might  now  have  taken  the  votes ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  desired  to  extract  from  the  prisoner  himself 
a  confession  which  would  remove  the  last  semblance  of  an 
unjust  judgment ;  a  confession  which  would  throw  into 
fullest  light  all  the  charges  urged  against  him,  including  his 
reckless  attack  upon  the  sacred  emblem  of  religion,  and  so 
bring  out  their  true  significance  and  bearing  ;  a  confession, 
finally,  which  would  show  how  seriously  public  order  and 
tranquillity  were  threatened  by  the  person  of  the  Nazarene, 
so  that  no  difficulty  might  arise  when  the  Eoman  governor 
was  applied  to  for  the  necessary  confirmation  ,of  the  sentence 
of  death.  In  a  word,  the  high  priest  wished  to  draw  from 
Jesus  some  declaration  concerning  his  Messianic  dignity. 
The  judges  had  not  any  doubt  that  he  had  intended  to 
assume  this  dignity,  but  they  had  no  legal  proof  of  the  fact. 
His  first  entry  into  Jerusalem  had  been  accompanied  with 
a  sort  of  Messianic  demonstration.  It  was  notorious  that 
some,  or  perhaps  many,  of  his  followers  cherished  the  expec- 
tation of  seeing  him  found  the  kingdom  and  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  Messiah.  A  reference  to  the  same  expectation 
might  aJ.so  be  traced  in  that  presumptuous  saying  about  the 
Temple.  But  no  one  present  had  ever  heard  him  say,  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  title  and  rank  of 
Messiah,  though  it  was  easy  to  infer  as  much  from  his 
bearing,  and  still  more  from  his  preaching,  especially  in 
recent  days.  The  question  was  how  to  draw  an  unequivocal 
declaration  &om  him. 

The  president's  adroitness  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  find  means  of  forcing  his 
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prisoner  to  answer.  **If  you  are  the  Messiah,  tell  us  so," 
he  cried.  Jesus  could  not  remain  silent  after  that.  It  was 
the  high  priest,  the  representative  at  that  moment  of  the 
whole  people,  who  called  upon  him  to  give  an  account  of 
his  pretensions.  No  one  had  a  better  right  to  make  the 
demand ;  and  Jesus  could  neither  neglect  it  nor  simply  meet 
it  by  an  unqualified  affirmative.  **  If  I  told  you,  you  would 
not  believe  me  ;  and  if  I  asked  you,  you  would  not  answer 
me,"  he  replied  with  quiet  dignity.^  But  Caiaphas  was  not 
yet  satisfied,  and  pressed  his  advantage  by  resuming  in  a 
solemn  tone,  with  the  usual  Jewish  formula  for  taking  an 
oath  under  an  invocation  of  the  All- seeing  witness  and  the 
holy  Judge  :  **  In  the  presence  of  the  living  God  I  call  upon 
you  to  say  plainly  whether  you  are  the  Messiah,  the  son  of 
God,  or  not !" 

There  was  a  single  moment  of  breathless  silence.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Jesus  in  suspense.  Then  his  voice  rang 
proud  and  clear  through  the  hall,  **  You  have  said  it !  And 
henceforth  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  Omnipotence,  see  him  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven !  "  *  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  as  was 
customary  on  hearing  blasphemy,  exposing  his  naked  breast, 
and  cried,  with  bitter  triumph  and  unmasked  fury  in  his 
voice :  **  Blasphemy !  What  do  we  want  with  any  further 
witnesses  ?  You  have  heard  his  blasphemy  upon  the  very 
spot  I  What  think  you  ?  "  Then  rose  on  every  side  one 
cry  of  "  He  must  die !  " 

Sentence  was  passed.  The  trial  was  over.  The  Naza- 
rene,  as  a  blasphemer,  was  condemned  to  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  law  for  the  false  prophet.' 

Upon  this  the  meeting  of  the  Council  was  dissolved  or 
adjourned  tül  the  early  morning,  while  the  prisoner,  now 

»  Luke  XXÜ.  67,  68.  »  Psalm  ex.  1 ;  Daniel  vii  13. 

'  Deuteronomy  xiii,  xviii.  19—22. 
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condemned,  was  put  under  careful  guard.  They  were  dark 
hours  that  succeeded!  It  was  reported  afterwards  that 
Jesus  was  exposed  to  the  coarse  licence  of  the  court  atten- 
dants. Matthew,  partly  confirmed  by  Mark,  declares  that 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  themselves  subjected  him  to 
the  extreme  of  vulgar  insult,  but  this  is  hardly  credible.  The 
dependants  of  the  high  priest  practised  but  too  well  the 
lesson  given  in  the  Law,  which  bade  them  not  to  fear  or 
reverence  a  lying  prophet.^  One  would  spit  in  his  face,  while 
another  struck  him  with  his  open-hand,  and  others  again 
took  occasion  by  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned  to 
drive  their  cruel  sport  with  him  as  a  false  prophet,  tying  a 
cloth  across  his  eyes  and  then  striking  him  with  their  fists, 
and  saying,  **  If  you  are  a  prophet,  tell  us  who  it  was  that 
struck  you  I " 

Jesus  bore  it  all  without  a  complaint  and  without  a 
threat.  Though  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again.  He  opened 
not  his  mouth,  but  was  like  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter-house,  like  a  sheep  that  is  dumb  before  her 
shearers.^ 

Though  far  from  certain,  this  account  of  the  course,  of  the 
trial  seems  to  us  the  most  probable.  But  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  that,  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  judges,  he  would  im- 
mediately be  glorified  with  heavenly  splendour  and  return 
to  earth,  can  hardly  be  genuine  as  it  stands.'^  But  neither 
can  his  answer  to  the  high  priest's  adjuration  have  con- 
sisted in  a  simple  affirmative ;  for  the  contrast  between 
his  claims  and  his  position,  between  his  royal  title  and 
the  sentence  that  was  all  but  passed,  would  force  him  to 
give  some  emphatic  utterance  to  his  confidence  in  himself 

*  Deuteronomy  xviii.  22. 

«  See  Isaiah  L  6,  liii  7;  1  Peter  Ü.  23 ;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  110,  111. 

»  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  403,  428,  429. 
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and  in  his  dignity,  as  a  protest  against  the  scorn  which 
his  outward  circumstances  would  seem  to  justify.  He  may 
have  said  that  his  judges  would  themselves  behold  him  as 
the  Messiah,  since  their  condemnation  was  itself  the  pledge 
of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  that  they 
would  see  that  kingdom  come  to  their  own  terror  should  they 
not  repent.  Some  such  short  declaration  he  may  have  made ; 
but  the  words  which  our  Gospels  give  are  hardly  intelHgible, 
for  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  them  figuratively,  and  under- 
stand them  to  signify  the  spread  of  Messiah's  spiritual  power 
upon  earth  for  instance.  Such  a  conception  is  quite  modern, 
and  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament,  where  sitting  on  God's 
right  hand,  and  coming  upon  the  clouds,  must  always  be  taken 
literally.  Now  taken  thus  and  introduced  by  "henceforth" 
this  announcement  of  a  very  speedy  return  in  glory  would  be 
quite  natural  towards  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age,  when 
expectation  was  ever  rising  to  a  higher  and  a  higher  strain, 
and  men  exclaimed :  "  The  Lord  is  near  I  He  is  coming 
quickly  !  The  Judge  is  standing  at  the  door  I"^  but  on  the 
Hps  of  Jesus,  still  on  earth,  still  in  life,  and  standing  there 
before  his  judges,  it  is  quite  out  of  place. 

Of  still  greater  interest  is-the  question  what  the  grounds 
of  the  condemnation  really  were.  In  the  first  place,  what 
was  the  exact  meaning  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy  ?  On  this 
point  we  may  gain  a  satisfactory  answer  by  considering  the 
evidence  given  about  "destroying  the  Temple,"  the  subse- 
quent mockery  to  which  Jesus  was  exposed  as  a  false 
prophet,  and  the  final  charge  of  "seducing  the  people."* 
The  last  shade  of  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
blasphemy  is  removed  by  the  account  of  Stephen's  trial,  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  Jesus,  and  in  which  the  expression 
"blasphemous  words  against  Moses  and  against  God"  is 

^  Bevelation  xxii  10, 12,  20 ;  James  v.  8,  9,  &c. 
*  Luke  xziü  2,  5 ;  Matthew  xxviL  63. 
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explained  to  mean  "words  against  the  Temple  and  the  Law.*' 
It  further  appears  that  Stephen's  "blasphemy"  consisted  in 
the  statement  that  when  the  kingdom  of  God  was  established 
Jesus  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  change  the  institutions 
of  Moses.^  Blasphemy,  then,  was  teaching  at  variance  with 
and  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  only  true  and  established 
religion.  It  was  a  similar  conception  to  that  of  heresy  in 
Christendom.  It  was  an  attack  upon  the  infallible  truth 
revealed  by  God,  an  attempt  to  draw  away  the  people  from 
the  institutions  of  Moses  and  the  true  faith.  Jesus  stood 
before  the  Sanhedrin  as  the  Protestants  subsequently  stood 
before  the  Inquisition. 

If  we  go  on  to  ask  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  answer  is  not  clear.  For  a  man 
to  consider  and  proclaim  himself  the  future  Messiah  might 
well  appear  to  the  Sadducees  fanaticism  and  political  treason; 
and  for  Jesus  to  do  so  without  anything  whatever  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim  might  brand  him  as  a  false  prophet  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  it  was  no  blasphemy.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  enemies,  however,  the  guilt  of  his  desperate 
attempt  to  reform  the  national  rehgion  was  aggravated  by 
his  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Messiah,  which  brought  out 
the  full  danger  of  his  schemes,  and  showed  how  thoroughly 
in  earnest  he  was  with  his  shameful  plans,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  considered  himself  personally  qualified  to  carry 
them  out.  This  was  why  Caiaphas  was  so  anxious  to  have 
his  suspicions  confirmed  upon  this  point,  and  in  lack  of 
direct  testimony  determined  to  extract  the  declaration  from 
Jesus  himself. 

Finally,  if  called  upon  to  say  whether  Jesus  was  justly 
or  unjustly  condemned,  we  should  answer  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Law,  that  is  to  say  on  the  principles  of 

» Acts  vi  11, 13, 14. 
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Israelitish  jurisprudence,  he  was  guilty.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  religious  freedom  was  not  dreamt  of  in  the  Jewish 
state,  any  more  than  it  subsequently  was  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  for  instance,  as  long  as  the  chief  priest  of 
Eome  had  temporal  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  before  the  French 
Eevolution  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  reHgious  freedom 
anywhere ;  and  for  how  short  a  time  have  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Scandinavia  known  it !  Now  Jesus  had  most  certainly  come 
into  open  antagonism  with  .the  Jewish  rehgion,  with  the 
essential  principle  and  with  many  special  utterances  of 
the  Law,  with  the  established  practice  of  the  temple  ser- 
vice, with  the  inviolable  institutions  of  tradition,  and  the 
sacred  persons  of  the  priests  and  leaders.  From  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  accordingly,  that  is  to  say  on  the  assumption 
of  the  infalHble,  absolutely  divine  character  of  the  revelation, 
of  the  Scripture,  of  the  Law,  Jesus  deserved  condign  punish- 
ment. Any  ecclesiastical  rehgion  resting  upon  a  revelation 
would  have  condemned  him  to  de^th  as  a  blasphemer. 

The  real  guilt  lay  with  the  rehgious  prejudice,  the  ortho- 
doxy, with  which  Jesus  had  come  into  colH^ion,  and  with 
which  at  last  he  had  closed  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death. 

We  left  Peter  in  the  courtyard,  from  which  there  was  an 
ascent  of  several  dteps  into  the  judgment  hall,  warming  him- 
seK  at  the  fire  with  some  of  the  attendants ;  but  when  the 
members  of  the  Council  left  the  palace  to  snatch  a  few 
hours'  rest  he  was  no  longer  there,  so  that  if  Jesus  was  led 
there  after  his  condemnation  he  must  have  found  himself 
without  a  single  friend.  What  had  become  of  his  disciple 
then  1 

He  had  not  considered  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expo- 
sing himself,  or  whether  he  was  really  able  to  face  it.  This 
appeared  but  too  soon.  As  he  stood  there  assuming  the  air 
of  an  indifferent  spectator  as  best  he  could,  he  excited  the 
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attention  of  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Caiaphas,  who 
looked  hard  at  him,  went  up  to  him,  and  said :  **  Why  you 
are  one  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Galilee  I"  Perhaps  it 
was  only  a  chance  impression ;  perhaps  she  had  some  reason 
for  it ;  but  in  any  case  Peter  was  taken  quite  by  surprise. 
Everyone  looked  at  him,  and  he,  utterly  unnerved,  and 
fearing  he  might  be  driven  out  with  ignominy,  or  perhaps 
made  a  prisoner,  answered — scarcely  knowing  what  he  said — 
"  I  don't'  know  what  you  mean!'* 

But  if  he  expected  to  escape  in  this  way  he  was  mistaken. 
Attention  was  now  fixed  upon  him.  Presently  he  moved 
towards  the  porch,"  for  though  as  yet  he  had  come  to  no  true 
sense  of  his  own  cowardice  and  faithlessness,  he  was  no 
longer  at  his  ease.  Here  the  same  or  another  girl  noticed 
him,  and  said  to  the  people  standing  by:  "Hè  is  one  of 
that  Nazarene's  company;"  and  Peter,  thinking  it  was  now 
too  late  to  retreat,  repeated  the  denial  more  emphatically : 
**  I  do  not  know  the  man  I"  Then,  to  carry  the  matter  off, 
he  began  to  speak  to  them  about  other  things ;  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  exposing*  himself,  for  his  GalilaBan  accent  at 
once  betrayed  him,  and  several  of  them  turned  upon  him 
with  the  words :  **  Well  but  you  are  one  of  them,  for  we  can 
tell  by  your  talk  that  you  come  from  Galilee  I"  Then  Peter 
was  driven  to  desperation,  and  said,  with  an  oath  and  an 
imprecation  on  himself  if  it  were  not  true  :  "  I  do  not  know 
him  I" 

The  servants  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  contempt,  while 
Peter  staggered  through  the  passage  and  out  of  the  gate  burn- 
ing with  shame  and  confusion.  Out  there  in  the  stillness  of 
night  he  came  to  himself,  and  knew  that  he  had  shamefully 
denied  his  Master !  Fool  that  he  had  been,  in  his  reckless 
self-confidence  and  blindness,  to  fling  those  earnest  warnings 
of  his  Master's  to  the  wind.  And  now  he  had  denied  him 
again  and  yet  again ! 
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He  was  utterly  broken  down.  Tears  of  shame  and  deep 
repentance  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he  did  not  check  their 
flow.  Those  bitter  tears  were  the  blessed  sign  that  he  would 
rise  again  from  his  deep  fall. 

The  Gospels  tell  us  that  at  the  third  denial  the  cock 
crowed  and  that  Peter  then  remembered  the  Master's  predic- 
tion. According  to  Mark  the  cock  crowed  once  at  the  first 
denial  and  again  at  the  third,  which  accords  with  the  form  in 
which  the  same  Evangelist  gives  the  prediction  of  Jesus. 
Luke,  who  represents  Jesus  as  having  spent  the  night  hours 
under  the  charge  of  the  guards  and  not  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
says  that  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  his  disciple  when 
he  had  denied  him  for  the  third  time.  This  pathetic  touch, 
however,  depends  upon  the  special  representations  of  the 
third  Evangelist,  on  which  we  have  said  enough  already.^ 
The  disagreements  of  the  Gospels  in  this  matter  are  impos- 
sible to  remove,  but  are  of  small  importance.  The  fact  of 
the  denial  itself,  repeated  as  it  naturally  would  be  with  ever- 
growing emphasis,  is  clear ;  but  we  should  not  dare  even 
to  insist  upon  the  exact  number  of  three  denials. 

Want  of  self-knowledge  and  too  great  confidence  had 
brought  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Jesus  to  so  deep  a  fall, 
and  repentance  and  humihty  would  raise  him  from  it. 

This  scene  unlocks  the  significance  to  that  beautiful 
description  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea  and  Peter  coming 
out  to  him.* 

»'  See  pp.  82,  83,  94,  96.  »  Vol.  V.,  pp.  344,  345. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 
THE  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  CONFIRMED. 

Mark  XV.  l-20a.i 

THE  first  light  of  morning  found  the  members  of  the 
Counoil  once  again  assembled.  In  their  zeal  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord  they  had  almost  completely  robbed  them- 
selves of  the  sweet  repose  which  should  have  followed  the 
day  of  rejoicing !  But  there  was  need  of  haste.  The  whole 
matter  must,  if  possible,  be  settled,  and  the  Nazarene  executed 
before  the  people  were  about,  for  fear  his  disciples  might 
make  some  attempt  to  rescue  him. 

Why  this  second  meeting  was  necessary  we  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  it  was  needed  for  the  observance  of  some  form  with- 
out which  the  sentence  of  death  would  not  have  legal  force. 
It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  night  meeting  had  not 
been  attended  by  the  requisite  number  of  councillors,  or  that 
meetings  must  be  called  in  some  particular  place  such  as  the 
temple  court,  or  within  certain  hours,  in  order  to  give 
vahdity  to  their  decisions.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
whole  Sanhedrin*  was  now  summoned  to  hear  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  trial,  and  then  confirm  the  provi- 
sional sentence  passed  by  those  who  had  been  present,  and 
so  make  it  a  formal  decision.  But  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers (no  lels  than  seventy)  and  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
make  this  conjecture  very  unlikely.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  the  morning  sitting  was  simply  convened 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  sentence. 

The  Law  prescribed  stoning  ;  but  to  venture  upon  over- 
stepping their  real  authority  and  infringing  upon  the  juris- 

»  Matthew  xxviL  1,  2, 11— 31a ;  Luke  xxiii.  1—25. 
'  Matthew  xxvii.  1 ;  Mark  xv.  1.    See  also  p.  95. 
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diction  of  their  Roman  masters  by  proceeding  to  the  execution^ 
would  only  have  been  safe  if  they  could  have  calculated 
with  absolute  certainty  upon  the  support  of  the  people,  who 
would  have  had  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  In  this  instance  it 
would  obviously  be  well  to  proceed  in  due  course  and  request 
the  governor  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  death ;  in  which 
case  the  Nazarene  would  perish  on  the  cross  as  a  tumult 
maker ;  for  the  council  perfectly  understood  that  in  laying 
the  matter  before  the  Eoman  authorities  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  proclaimed 
himself  the  Messiah,  the  mighty  king  whom  the  Jews 
were  expecting,  and  was  therefore  a  dangerous  character. 
What  was  really  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence,  namely 
his  attack  upon  the  Jewish  rehgion,  would  hardly  be  com- 
prehensible to  the  heathen  governor,  and  would  probably 
seem  unimportant  to  him.^  It  might  therefore  be  kept  in 
the  background.  The  charge  of  sedition,  then,  was  carefully 
made  out,  and  if  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  present  to  the 
governor  it  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  prisoner's  pretensions 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Jews,  which  his  own  unequivocal 
confession,  together  with  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  followers, 
was  said  to  substantiate.  But  most  likely  the  accusation 
was  made  by  word  of  mouth.  In  any  case  it  was  followed 
by  a  request  that  orders  might  be  given  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Sanhedrin  on 
the  grounds  alleged. 

Early  in  the  morning,  then,  a  deputation  from  this  body 
waited  upon  the  Roman,  and  took  the  prisoner,  now  bound 
and  guarded,  with  them.  They  were  doubtless  supported  by 
many  other  members  of  the  council  who  came  out  of  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
support  their  petition  if  needful.    Pontius  Pilate  (of  whom 

*  See  Vol.  "V. ,  p.  6 ;  and  Acts  vii.  58. 
*  See  Acts  xviii  14—16,  xxiii.  29. 
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WG  have  already  had  reason  to  form  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion^)  had  come  with  some  troops  from  CaBsarea  to  keep 
order  during  the  feast  days,  as  usual,  and  had  probably 
quartered  himself  in  Herod*s  palace,  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  upper  city.^  This  magnificent  and  enormous 
castle  is  extolled  by  Josephus  even  above  the  Temple. 
With  its  two  gigantic  wings,  its  beautiful  and  stately  colon- 
nades, its  luxurious  park,  its  numerous  outbuildings,  and  the 
well-turreted  and  lofty  wall  that  ran  all  round,  it  was  at  once  a 
mighty  fortress  and  an  entrancing  pleasure  house.  Here  Pilate, 
after  the  Roman  custom,  was  accessible  after  sunrise  to  give 
audiences  and  pronounce  judgment.  In  accordance  with  the 
established  rule  of  publicity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
accusation  and  subsequent  inquiry  must  have  been  made  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  far-stretching  terrace  in  front  of  the  central 
edifice.  Here  the  governor  would  order  his  seat  of  judgment 
to  be  placed  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  nature  of  the  business, 
and  here  his  assessors  would  sit  beside  him,  while  the  accusers 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them,  and  the  prisoner  was  sta- 
tioned in  front.  Nothing  is  said  of  interpreters,  though  all 
the  proceedings  were  certainly  conducted  in  Greek.*^  The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  able  to  understand  and 
speak  this  language,  and  Jesus  himself  can  hardly  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  for  the  population  of  the  district 
from  which  he  came  was  of  very  mixed  nationality,  and 
included  a  certain  number  of  Greeks. 

If  the  councillors  had  flattered  themselves  that  Pilate, 
who  never  seemed  to  think  much  of  the  life  of  a  Jew,  would 
grant  their  request  at  once,  they  were  disappointed.  He 
went  into  the  matter.'  When  he  had  ascertained  the  pri- 
soner's name  he  asked  him  whether  he  admitted  the  charge 
brought  against  him.     "Are  you  the  king  of  the  Jews?" 

» See  VoL  V.,  pp.  122, 123,  445.  •  See  Map  IV.,  No.  4. 

'  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  2.  *  Compare  Acts  xxv.  16, 
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The  Gospels  say  that  Jesus  assented;  but  this  appears  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  For,  in  the  ürst 
place,  Jesus  could  not  have  made  the  admission  truthfully ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  have  decided  the  whole 
matter,  and  made  any  further  examination  and  accusation 
unnecessary,  any  further  doubt  or  investigation  impossible ; 
and,  lastly,  the  sequel  seems  to  indicate  that  Jesus  made 
no  reply  whatever,  either  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  or  to  the  question  of  the  governor.^ 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  Pilate  did  not  believe  in 
the  guilt  of  Jesus.  And  no  wonder;  for  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  attempt  at  sedition  on  the  part  of  this  man,  and  did 
not  think  his  appearance  was  that  of  an  adventurer.  As 
soon  ad  the  high  priests  saw  that  their  accusation  had  failed 
to  produce  its  effect, 'they  began  to  work  it  out  in  more 
detail.  Luke  gives  us  some  examples  of  the  line  they  took. 
«  We  have  discovered  after  careful  investigation  that  this 
man  is  a  seducer  of  the  people,  and  forbids  them  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  GsBsar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  the  Mes- 
siah, the  king."  '*  He  stirs  up  the  people  all  through  JudaBa. 
He  began  in  that  turbulent  land  of  Galilee,  and  now  he  has 
come  here.'*  And  according  to  another  edition  of  the  third 
Gospel  they  added,  *'  He  makes  the  women  and  children 
apostates,  for  he  would  aboHsh  the  purifications  prescrij:)ed 
to  us."  '*  He  annuls  the  Law  and  the  prophets." 
.  We  can  easily  see  to  what  extent  the  councillors  were 
justified,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  in  making  these 
accusations.'  They  certainly  regarded  Jesus  as  a  destroyer 
of  reUgion  and  seducer  of  the  people;  and  that  saying  of  his 
about  the  tribute,  when  brought  into  connection  with  his 
claims  to  the  Messianic  dignity,  might  well  be  turned  against 
him ;  for  in  the  kingdom  of  God  there  would  of  course  be  no 

^  Matthew  xxvii.  12, 14. 
*  See  p.  25,  and  Vol  V.,  pp.  8, 113,  236,  368,  369,  296  f. 
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trace  of  the  Boman  supremacy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unfair  to  draw  inferences  from  a  man's  words,  which  he  him- 
self would  emphatically  reject,  and  of  course  it  was  only  the 
grossest  party  spirit  that  could  dictate  these  mahcious  accu- 
sations. On  this  ground  we  can  understand  why  Jesus  still 
observed  a  lofty  silence  when  the  opportunity  was  given  him 
of  clearing  himself.  The  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct 
and  his  teaching  were  the  result  of  obstinate  blindness,  and 
no  attempt  to  remove  them  would  avail.  Silence  was  the 
only  means  of  preserving  his  dignity.  But  the  governor,  in 
very  natural  surprise,  exclaimed:  "Have  you  no  answer? 
You  hear  all  their  accusations  V*  In  vain.  Jesus  would  not 
reply,  and  his  silence,  while  increasing  Pilate's  surprise, 
deepened  his  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  innocence. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  course  the  trial  might  now  have 
taken  had  not  a  sudden  turn  been  given  to  it  at  this  moment. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  it  was  caused.  The  governor, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  the  people  at  the 
Passover  by  releasing  a  prisoner  whom  they  selected.  This 
custom  is  entirely  unknown  to  us  except  from  the  Gospels, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by' Pilate  himself,  or  one  of  his 
predecessors,  to  conciliate  or  appease  the  Jews.  In  any  case 
the  object  of  the  custom  was  obviously  to  prevent  seditions 
at  the  great  feast  of  the  nation's  freedom.  Sometimes  the 
execution  of  rebels  was  deferred  to  the  Passover  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  terrible  example ;  while  the  pardon  of  a  popular 
favourite,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
pitiating the  people.  Thus  two  opposite  ways  were  taken  to 
reach  the  same  goal. 

Now  while  Pilate  was  sitting  in  judgment  and  the  coun- 
cillors were  arguing  their  points  against  Jesus,  the  thin 
attendance  of  the  public  at  this  early  hour  was  swelled  by  a 
considerable  concourse  of  citizens,  who  came  from  various 
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quarters  up  the  hill  and  through  the  gates  of  the  royal  for- 
tress to  ask  the  governor  to  grant  the  usual  pardon  to  a 
prisoner.  Was  this  the  morning  fixed  by  usage?  Or  were 
they  drawn  together  by  a  chance  report  that  the  question  of 
releasing  the  prisoner  was  now  being  dealt  with,  or  was 
shortly  coming  on?  At  such  a  season  it  needed  little  to 
collect  a  growing  crowd. 

No  doubt  the  high  priests  began  to  be  anxious  and  uneasy 
when  they  saw  the  people  streaming  together.  Pilate,  on 
the  other  hand,  saw  a  sudden  chance  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  trial,  which  he  hardly  knew  how  to  deal  with,  and 
releasing  this  extraordinary  prisoner.  He  would  get  the 
people  to  demand  his  liberation  and  then  all  would  be  settled ! 
For  he  had  clearly  perceived  that  the  Jewish  authorities 
cherished  a  rancorous  hatred  against  the  Nazarene  ;  but  he 
did  not  suppose  the  people  would  share  it.  Perhaps  he 
knew,  or  had  just  learned  from  the  accusers,  that  this  man 
had  a  following  amongst  the  people. — So  the  Eoman  rose 
from  his  seat,  demanded  silence  with  a  gesture  of  command, 
and  said:  "I  will  grant  your  request!  Shall  I  release  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  Jews  ?'*  Then  he  resumed  his  seat  to  give 
them  time  to  consider. 

Pilate  had  been  as  clumsy  as  usual.  His  tone  of  con- 
temptuous mockery  was  little  calculated  to  win  assent  to  his 
propositions.  And  yet  he  had  neaily  accomplished  his  end. 
But  the  councillors,  maddened  at  the  thought  of  losing  their 
prey  after  all,  bent  all  their  energies  to  diverting  the  popular 
choice  from  Jesus,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  suggest 
a  genuine  popular  favourite.  There  happened  to  be  a  certain 
Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  son  of  Abbas,  in  prison  at  the 
time.  His  full  nanle  has  only  been  preserved  in  certain 
manuscripts  of  the  first  Gospel.  Elsewhere,  out  of  a  very 
natural  reverence  for  the  name  of  Jesus^  he  is  simply  called 
Barabbas.     Matthew  tells  us  he  was  a  celebrated  prisoner; 
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Mark,  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  a  tumult  that  ended  in 
bloodshed.  He  was  probably  a  fanatical  patriot,  who  had 
killed  a  Boman  soldier  in  his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  Perhaps  he 
was  to  be  executed  that  very  day.  This  was  the  man  whom 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  suggested  to  the  people  in 
order  to  cause  a  diversion  and  prevent  their  demanding  the 
hberation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Matthew,  inde^d,  makes 
,the  suggestion  come  from  Pilate  himself,  who  says,  ''  Shall 
I  release  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  called  Christ  ?"  but  this 
is  improbable,  as  it  would  only  have  allowed  the  people  a 
choice  between  two  men. 

But  whoever  first  brought  forward  the  name  of  Barabbas, 
and  whether  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  have 
decided  in  favour  of  Jesus  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Pilate 
was  quite  thrown  out  of  his  calculations.  Perhaps  a  few 
voices  were  raised  for  Jesus  at  first,  and  possibly  the  Hbera- 
tion of  some  third  prisoner  was  demanded  here  and  there ; 
but  those  who  dissented  from  the  majority  were  soon  shouted 
down,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  ample  court  the  cry 
resounded,  ** Barabbas!  Let  us  have  Barabbas  I"  The 
dependants  of  the  councillors  and  the  men  of  Jerusalem 
generally  were  doubtless  loudest  in  the  shout,  for  the  priestly 
authorities  had  great  influence  óver  them.  ^  desire  to  cross 
the  wishes  of  Pilate,  resentment  at  his  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous language,  the  sight  of  the  unsuccessful  prophet 
or  Messiah,  and  partiality  to  the  zealot,  all  contributed 
towards  this  wretched  choice. 

Pilate  saw  that  what  he  had  regarded  as  a  happy 
inspiration  had  turned  out  a  blunder.  But  instead  of  at 
once  recovering  himself  he  persisted,  with  unpardonable 
weakness,  in  making  the  people  judge  in  his  place.  He 
concealed  his  vexation  and  disappointment,  and  asked, 
<<  Then  what  shall  I  do  with  this  man  that  you  call  the  king 
of  the  Jews?''    He  gave  them  an  opening  to  demand  his 
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liberation  also.  But  in  vain.  **  Crucify  him  T*  shrieked  the 
councillors  and  their  dependants ;  and  the  multitude,  deter- 
mined to  thwart  Pilate,  smarting  under  his  repeated  scoff,  and 
having  definitely  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sanhedrin,  took  up 
the  murderous  cry  of  "  Crucify  him  I"  They  were  eager  to 
show  the  insulting  Roman  that  his  helpless  prisoner  was  no 
king  of  their  choosing,  whatever  he  might  be  pleased  to  call 
him!  The  Governor's  anger  now  began  to  rise,  but  he  only 
made  matters  worse  and  exposed  his  own  weakness  and  folly 
yet  more  by  his  expostulation,  '<  Well,  but  what  harm  has  he 
done  ? "  The  stormy  cry  rose  wilder  than  ever  from  aD 
sides  of  the  court,  "  Crucify  him  !  "  Then  Pilate  gave  it  up. 
He  had  bound  his  own  hands,  and  really  did  not  care  about 
the  matter  enough  to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  the 
popular  demand  and  risk  disturbances.  He  saw  that  he 
must  let  the  excited  people  have  their  way,  ordered  the 
release  of  Barabbas,  and  turned  to  Jesus  with  the  few  but 
fearful  words,  **  I  sentence  you  to  the  cross  I  '* 

The  supreme  authority  had  ratified  the  sentence  of  the 
Sanhedrin. 

Here  let  us  pause  to  review  the  later  additions  to  this 
narrative  preserved  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  feelings  of 
early  Christendom  were  not  satisfied  by  this  tradition  of  the 
trial  before  the  procuifator.  They  demanded  more  emphatic 
witness  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and  warmer  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Boman.  As  the  heathen  world  had  given 
Christianity  a  reception  which,  when  compared  with  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Jews,  might  be  considered  favourable, 
so  they  felt  that  Pilate  himself,  as  representing  the  heathens» 
must  have  taken  a  very  definite  stand  againat  the  Sanhedrin 
and  the  people  on  behalf  of  Jesus,  must  have  made  every 
effort  to  rescue  him,  instead  of  displaying  the  comparative 
indifference  that  we  have  witnessed.  This  idea  was  afterwards 
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worked  out  into  such  fictions  as  we  find  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  NicodemuSj  where  the  trial  is  expanded  and  embel- 
lished with  every  manner  of  supernatural  adjunct  past  all 
recognition.  But  all  this,  as  foreign  to  our  present  purpose, 
we  may  pass  by. 

Matthew  tells  us  that  when  Pilate  had  given  the  Jews 
their  choice  between  Jesus  and  Barabbas  and  resumed  his 
seat,  he  received  a  message  from  his  wife,  whom  later  tradi- 
tions call  Claudia  Procula,  to  this  effect :  <*  Take  care  what 
you  do  to  that  righteous  man,  for  I  have  had  dreadful  dreams 
about  him  in  the  night !"  It  was  an  omen,  sent  to  warn  her 
husband  not  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  deity  upon 
his  head.  We  may  call  to  mind  in  this  connection  how  large 
a  part  dreams  play  elsewhere  in  the  latest  additions  to  this 
Gospel.^  Now  when  Pilate,  we  are  told  soon  afterwards,  saw 
that  his  attempts  to  rescue  Jesus  had  failed,  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  people's  stormy  demands  was  unavailing,  and 
that  there  was  imminent  risk  of  a  tumult,  he  attempted  to 
bring  the  people  to  their  senses  by  a  visible  presentment  of 
his  own  feelings.  He  sent  for  a  basin  of  water,  and  washed 
his  hands  before  all  the  multitude,  with  the  words :  **  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  shedding  this  man's  blood.  I  pub- 
licly renoxmce  all  share  in  his  execution.  The  whole  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  you !"  But  the  surging  multitude,  in  its 
miserable  blindness,  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  incur 
the  appalling  guilt  which  it  failed  to  recognise,  and  shrieked : 
''  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children  !"  Then,  at  last, 
Pilate  gave  way. — ^But  this  scrupulous  anxiety  to  preserve  a 
human  life  is  still  less  in  keeping  with  the  Boman  procura- 
tor's character  than  the  adoption  of  the  Jewish  custom  of 
washing  the  hands  in  token  of  innocence  ;*  and  the  impreca- 
tion that  follows  is  evidently  laid  upon  the  lips  of  the  people 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  51,  88,  90. 
^  Deuteronomy  zxi.  6  ff. ;  compare  2  Samael  iii.  38. 
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in  view  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  the  Messiah.^ 

Luke  goes  still  further  in  describing  the  heathen  gover- 
nor's favourable  disposition,  and  in  giving  testimonies  to  the 
innocence  of  Jesus.  He  makes  Pilate,  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
is  a  Galilsean,  and  therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod 
Antipas,  send  him  to  the  Tetrarch  himself,  who  was  in  Jeru- 
salem celebrating  the  Passover.  Herod,  says  the  Evangelist, 
was  greatly  delighted,  for  he  had  long  wished  to  see  Jesus,* 
in  consequence  of  all  he  had  heard  of  him,  and  now  he  hoped 
he  would  work  some  wonder  in  his  presence.  But  Jesus  did 
not  so  much  as  deign  to  answei;  any  of  his  questions,  though 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  were  also  there,  made 
violent  accusations  against  him.  Then  the  careless  and 
irreverent  prince  compensated  himself  for  his  disappointment 
by  joining  his  troops  in  mocking  Jesus  as  a  harmless  fanatic, 
and  clothing  him  in  a  royal  robe  of  shining  white.  Then  he 
sent  him  back  to  Pilate,  whom  he  thanked  for  his  courtesy, 
explaining  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  no  pretext  for 
charging  Jesus  with  political  offences.  After  that  the  hostility 
between  the  Boman  procurator  alnd  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Herod  gave  place  to  friendship. 

Pilate,  says  Luke,  had  from  the  first  declared  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  people  that  he  could  find  no  guilt 
in  the  man,  and  now,  according  to  the  third  Gospel,  he  sum- 
moned them  again  and  said:  <*  You  have  brought  this  man 
before  me  as  a  seducer  of  the  people,  but  I  have  examined  him 
in  your  presence  and  have  not  found  him  guilty  of  any  of  the 
things  with  which  you  charge  him.  Nor  has  Herod  foimd 
him  guilty,  for  I  referred  you  to  him,  but  nothing  was  brought ' 
to  light  to  justify  the  sentence  of  deatL  I  will  have  him 
beaten,  therefore,  to  satisfy  you,  and  will  then  release  him." 
Then  came  the  cry  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  rather  than 

>  Compare  Matthew  xxl  41,  mi  7.  •  See  Vol  V.,  p.  348 
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Jesus,  upon  which  Pilate  spoke  again,  with  the  undisguised 
intention  of  securing  the  release  of  Jesus ;  and  when  the 
people  shouted  **  Crucify  him !"  Pilate  declared  for  the  third 
time  that  he  could  find  nothing  worthy  of  death  in  him,  and 
repeated  his  proposal  only  to  scourge  him.     All  in  vain ! 

The  conduct  here  ascribed  to  Pilate  is  highly  improbable ; 
and  so  is  that  of  Herod,  who  had  wished  to  get  Jesus  out  of 
the  way,  not  long  before,  as  a  dangerous  character.^  The 
statement  in  the  Acts'  that  Herod  and  Pilate  had  conspired 
with  heathens  and  IsraeUtes  against  Jesus  the  holy  servant 
of  God  is  far  less  unlikely ;  but  the  co-operation  and  subse- 
quent friendship  of  Pilate  and  Herod  are  in  any  case  very 
improbable,  for  these  two  men  must  always  have  been  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  each  other,  since  Herod  was  constantly 
aiming  at  reuniting  all  the  portions  of  his  father's  kingdom 
under  his  own  sceptre.*  Finally,  the  scourging  which  Jesus  was 
forced  to  undergo  was  not  intended  as  an  independent  punish- 
ment. It  generally  preceded  executions,  especially  upon  the 
cross,  and  was  inflicted  upon  Jesus,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  as  the  beginning  of  the  cruciflxion. 
Like  the  mockery  to  which  he  was  also  subjected,  it  must 
have  followed  directly  upon  the  delivery  of  the  sentence,  and 
in  the  palace  of  the  procurator. 

The  oldest  Gospels  give  the  following  account  of  it.  The 
executioners,  in  this  case  the  soldiers,  seized  the  prisoner, 
and  stripped  him,  fastened  his  hands  behind  his  back,  bound 
him  to  a  post  with  his  back  bent  forward,  and  scourged  him 
with  thongs  or  ropes,  with  some  sharp,  hard  substance 
fixed  to  the  ends.  A  hideous  barbarity  !  When  this  was 
over,  it  appears  that  some  preparations  were  still  needful 
before  they  could  set  out  for  the  place  of  execution,  and  the 
Nazarene  was,  therefore,  kept  in  a  guard-room  or  an  inner 

»  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  351  f.  »  Acts  W.  27. 

»  See  p.  25,  and  Vol.  v.,  pp.  4,  6,  446. 
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court.  But  even  here  he  had  no  respite.  The  brutalised 
soldiers  found  a  pleasure  in  exposing  the  defenceless  and 
tortured  **king"  to  the  coarse  licence  of  their  raillery.  They 
called  all  the  band  together,  and  instead  of  giving  Jesus  his 
own  clothes  again,,  they  threw  a  scarlet  robe  upon  him,  such 
as  the  Eoman  warriors  and  generals  Vore,  while  from  time 
to  time  it  was  conferred  as  an  honour  upon  foreign  princes. 
Then  one  of  them  brought  a  reed  and  thrust  it  into  his 
right  hand  for  a  sceptre ;  while  another  hastily  cut  some  bits 
of  bramble,  twisted  them  loosely  into  a  crown,  and  forced 
them  upon  his  temples.  Then  theyi)owed  in  mock  solem- 
nity before  him,  and  cried,  **  All  hail,  thou  king  of  the 
Jews !  '*  After  which  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  snatched  the 
reed  from  his  hand  to  strike  him  with  it  on  the  head.  Thus 
they  drove  their  cruel  sport  with  him  till  everything  was 
ready  for  the  execution.  Then  they  hastily  stripped  him  of 
the  scarlet  mantle,  gave  him  his  own  clothes  again,  and  led 
him  out  to  the  hill  of  Golgotha,  outside  the  city  gate,  where 
the  crucifixion  was  to  take  place. 

The  heart  turns  sick  at  such  a  scene  !  What  a  depth  of 
shame  and  suffering  !  And  Jesus  knew  that  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come.  What  could  have  kept  him  from  sinking  into 
dull  despair,  what  could  have  preserved  him  from  loathing 
and  detesting  his  fellow-men  in  the  midst  of  all  this  cruelty 
and  coarseness,  except  the  strength  of  faith  and  love,  and 
the  constant  recurrence  to  the  thought  that  in  spite  of  all, 
or  rather  by  means  of  all,  that  he  must  suffer,  even  to  the 
crushing  horrors  of  the  end,  the  goal  of  his  life  would  be 
reached,  though  only  in  his  death  !^  And  so  his  deep  humilia- 
tion does  but  make  him  greater  and  more  glorious  in  our 
eyes,  does  but  deepen  our  reverence  for  him,  and  teach  us 
to  feel  the  holiness  of  suffering.  God  was  with  him  of  a 
truth  in  these  hours.     The  Father  had  not  left  him  alone.* 

» See  p.  78.  •  John  viü.  29,  xvi.  32. 
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Chapter  XXXVII. 

THE     CRUCIFIXION. 

Mark  XV.  206-47. » 

IN  accordance  with  the  general  custom,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  carried  out  at  once,  under  the  orders  of  the 
judge ;  and  in  this  case  therefore  by  the  Boman  soldiers  and 
not,  as  Luke  implies,  by  the  Jews.^  The  proceedings  before 
Pilate  may  have  occupied  an  hour,  or,  at  the  outside,  two 
hours,  and  the  further  preparations  cannot  have  caused  any 
long  delay.  It  is  therefore  very  possible  that  the  crucifixion 
took  place  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  is  indicated 
in  a  note,  of  later  origin,  in  the  second  Gospel^  The  whole 
force  which  the  procurator  had  brought  from  CsBsarea  to 
garrison  the  royal  fortress,  consisting  of  at  least  a  cohort  or 
battaUon,  was  standing  under  arms  in  the  court ;  and  a 
maniple  or  company  was  now  ordered  out  to  keep  order 
during  the  execution,  the  whole  conduct  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  officer  in  command. 

The  procession  set  out  through  the  gate  of  the  palace  and 
along  the  street.  It  was  usual  on  such  occasions  to  go 
through  the  most  frequented  quarters  of  the  city  in  order  to 
give  the  terrible  example  its  greatest  possible  effect.  In  front 
went  a  herald  proclaiming  the  culprit's  offence,  which  was 
further  set  out  in  painted  letters  on  a  white  board  to  be 
nailed  over  the  head  of  the  cross,  and  in  this  case  the  words 
were  '<  The  King  of  the  Jews.''  Then  came  the  condemned 
man  himself,  carrying,  as  a  sign  of  disgrace,  the  instrument 
of  torture  upon  which  he  was  to  end  his  life ;  not  the  whole 
of  it,  however,  but  only  the  cross-beam  to  be  fixed  upon  the 

'  Matthew  xxvü.  316-61 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26-56. 
»  Luke  xxiii.  25.  » Mark  xv.  25. 
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upright  stake.  Together  with  Jesus  two  robbers,  whose  exe- 
cntiou  had  been  delayed  till  the  feast  time,  were  led  out  to 
death; 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  progress  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, except  that  when  the  city  gate  was  reached  the  cross 
was  taken  away  from  Jesus.  This  was  no  mark  of  pity,  but 
only  a  measure  to  prevent  delay  and  trouble ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  strokes  and  blows  of  the  executioners  Jesus  could  go 
no  further ;  his  strength  failed  and  he  could  bear  the  beam 
no  longer.  A  certain  Simon,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  in  North 
Africa,  who  happened  to  be  just  entering  the  city,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  soldiers  to  take  up  the  beam  and  carry  it  to 
the  place  of  death.  It  was  naturally  against  his  will  that  he 
was  pressed  into  the  service,  and  since  the  second  Gospel 
calls  him  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufas,^  as  if  these 
names  belonged  to  weU-known  Christians,  it  has  "been  con- 
jectured that  Simon,  being  brought  into  such  close  contact 
with  Jesus,  afterwards  joined  the  community  of  his  disciples. 

All  else  that  we  are  told  under  this  head  is  very  doubtful,  if 
not  distinctly  legendary.  Thus,  Luke  tells  us  that  in  the 
crowd  which  followed  the  procession  there  were  many  women 
who  wept  and  lamented  for  Jesus,  with  cries  and  gestures  of 
grief.  But  he  turned  to  them  and  disclaimed  their  pity  with 
the  words :  **  Daughters  of  Jerusalem !  weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children.  For  days  of  such 
unutterable  woe  are  coming  that  the  blessing  of  motherhood 
shall  be  held  a  curse,  and  the  childless  woman  shall  be 
counted  blessed  in  Israel.  Then  shall  the  fugitives,  in  their 
despair,  cry  to  the  mountains,  'Fall  upon  us!'  and  to  the 
hiUs,  <Oover  us !'  For  if  all  this  comes  upon  the  green  tree 
(upon  me),  what  will  not  be  done  to  the  dry.  (this  aban- 
doned generation)!''  There  is  a  tone  of  lofty  earnestness 
and  pity  in  these  words ;  but  they  are  not  given  by  either  of 

^  Compare  Bomans  xvL  18. 
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the  first  two  Evangelists,  we  are  quite  nnprepared  to  hear 
them  from  Jesns,  who  had  hitherto  been  absolutely  silent, 
and  was  now  utterly  exhausted,  the  occasion  hardly  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  their  utterance,  and  they  give  us  the 
impression  of  having  been  written  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.* 

The  later  traditions  of  the  Church  tell  us  of  a  certain 
woman,  Veronica,  who  was  deeply  moved  with  pity,  wiping 
the  brow  of  Jesus  with  a  napkin,  and  in  reward  for  her  com- 
passion finding  the  image  of  the  sufferer  stamped  upon  it 
ever  afterwards  I — On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  of  a  Jew, 
Ahasuerus,  who  drove  Jesus  heartlessly  away  when  he 
would  have  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  bench  before  his 
house;  upon  which  Jesus  condemned  him  to  wander  rest- 
lessly over  the  earth  without  being  able  to  die,  till  he  should 
return  from  heaven  as  the  Christ.  This  was  the  wandering 
Jew, — ^the  Jewish  people,  condemned  for  its  obduracy  to 
survive  when  every  other  ancient  people  was  no  more,  with- 
out a  fatherland,  in  exile  everywhere,  till  the  kingdom  of 
God  be  perfected. — ^Finally,  we  may  mention  that  from  the 
fourteenth  century  down  to  the  present  day  the  streets  have 
been  pointed  out  in  Jerusalem  along  which  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  been  taken.  They  are  known  as  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or 
Woeful  Way,  and  lead  through  the  Sheep  Gate,  between 
Moriah  and  Bezetha,  past  the  palace  of  Pilate  (the  castle  of 
Antonia),  through  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  to  Golgotha ;'  and 
the  visitor  is  still  shown  the  very  spots  at  which  each  detail, 
is  said  to  have  occurred. 

Though  the  ancients  had  no  regular  places  of  execution, 
like  our  **Traitor*s  Hill"  for  instanccj  yet  they  always  chose 
some  place  outside  the  city  gates,  and  by  preference  a  spot 
exposed  to  view  on  every  side,  conspicuous  from  a  distance, 

»  Compare  p.  68.  •  See  Map  IV. 
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and  hard  by  some  frequented  thoroughfare.  Doubtless  these 
conditions  were  fulfilled  by  the  place  selected  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  Golgotha.  Its  name,  which  signifies  **  skull,*' 
suggests  a  bare,  round  hill,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have 
been  situated  just  outside  the  city,  at  some  spot  where  there 
would  be  crowds  of  passers  by.  Its  site,  however,  can  no 
longer  be  identifi«d,^  The  tradition  that  points  out  the  pre- 
sent Golgotha,  where  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
stands,  is  groundless. 

The  destination  was  soon  reached  and  the  execution 
begun.  We  will  not  outrage  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by 
describing  all  the  details  of  what  followed,  but  we  cannot 
pass  it  by  completely.  The  savage  inhumanity  of  this  form 
of  execution,  expressly  designed  to  make  the  criminal  die  as 
slowly  and  painfully  as  possible,  is  beyond  all  description; 
and  it  had  further  gathered  round  itself  the  maximum  of 
disgrace  and  shame,  for  it  was  reserved  for  slaves,  robbers, 
deserters,  and  rioters.  Entirely  foreign  to  the  Jewish  penal 
code,  it  had  been  introduced  and  freely  practised  by  the 
Bomans  in  their  province?,  as  a  palpable  proof  of  their 
supremacy,  and  an  example  well  calculated  to  inspire  terror. 
The  punishment  had  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  Jews 
that  the  people  themselves  had  instantly  suggested  it  to  Pilate 
in  answer  to  his  question,  **  What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  ?" 

The  cross  had  various  forms.  Sometimes  the  beams  were 
crossed  obliquely,  like  an  X ;  sometimes  they  were  at  right 
angles,  with  the  upright  stake  projecting  slightly  above  the 
cross-beam,  thus  -f ;  sometimes  the  cross  had  the  shape  of 
a  T ;  and  the  most  ancient  tradition  says  that  this  was  the 
ease  with  the  cross  of  Jesus.  At  the  place  of  execution,  the 
longest  and  thickest  beam,  or  stake,  was  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground  either  when  the  execution  took  place  or  beforehand, 
and  was  duly  secured  against  swaying.     Then  the  criminal 

*  See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  6,  6.    Compare  Hebrews  xiii.  12. 
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was  stripped,  his  extended  arms  were  secured  by  strong 
cords  to  the  other  beam,  and  then  long,  sharp  nails  were 
driven  through  his  open  palms  deep  into  the  wood.  Then 
the  cross-beam  was  raised  above  the  upright  stake,  or  fixed 
near  the  top  of  it.  The  sufferer's  body  was  so  far  supported 
as  to  prevent  its  weight  from  wrenching  his  hands  away  from 
the  nails,  and  his  feet,  which  nearly  touched  the  ground, 
since  the  cross  was  seldom  high,  were  fixed  to  the  upright 
beam  by  a  sharp  iron  bolt.  Then  the  executioner's  task  was 
over,  and  it  only  remained  to  keep  guard.  Thé  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  insupportable  thirst,  the  inflamed  and 
burning  wounds,  and  the  strained,  unnatural  attitude,  each 
of  which  grew  more  intolerable  every  moment,  while  none 
could  be  alleviated,  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  brain, 
the  unbearable  pain  and  exhaustion— all  these  must  do  the 
rest.  None  of  the  wounds  were  fatal  in  themselves,  and 
if  no  finishing  stroke  were  given  to  the  victim  it  was  gene- 
rally four-and-twenty  hours,  and  sometimes,  if  his  system 
were  strong,  two  or  three  days,  before  his  tortures  had  an  end. 
And  on  this  occasion,  also,  everything  was  done  as  usual. 
The  place  of  execution  was  lined  by  soldiers.  The  three  stakes 
were  already  there  or  were  now  erected  not  far  from  one 
another.  The  middle  one  was  for  the  Nazarene.  And  here 
one  touch  of  humanity  lightens  the  hideous  spectacle.  A 
Jewish  usage  ^  prescribed  that  a  numbing  potion  should  be 
given  the  victims  before  they  suffered.  Jewish  tradition 
states  that  distinguished  ladies  of  Jerusalem  prepared  it  at 
their  own  expense  from  strong  wine  and  grains  of  frankincense. 
The  first  Gospel  speaks  of  wine  mixed  with  wormwood,^  and 
Mark  of  wine  and  myrrh.  In  any  case  it  was  a  fragrant 
drink  of  numbing  and  therefore  pain-allaying  properties. 
But  when  the  executioners  offered  the  cup  to  Jesus  he  refused 

» See  Proverbs  xxxi.  6,  7. 
'  Matthew  xxvii.  34,  after  an  amended  version. 
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it,  perhaps  after  tasting  it  half  mechanioally  and  perceiving 
from  its  bitter  though  pleasant  taste  the  purpose  it  was 
meant  to  serve.  He  wished  to  preserve  his  full  conscious- 
ness to  the  very  last,  and  he  felt  strong  enough  in  God  to 
bear  the  worst. 

They  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  which  fell  to  the  execu- 
tioners ;  he  was  bound,  nailed,  lifted  up,  nailed  again.  Above 
his  head  the  board  already  mentioned  was  fixed,  recording 
his  oflfence  in  Latin,  Greek,  and — ^if  Pilate's  writers  under- 
stood enough  of  the  language — in  Hebrew.  Then  the  two 
robbers,  right  and  left  of  him,  met  the  same  fate. 

The  soldiers  had  done  their  work.  Four  sentries  were 
left  to  guard  each  cross,  and  were  probably  relieved  at  noon, 
the  relays  succeeding  each  other  every  three  hours.  The 
booty  was  divided  by  throvidng  lots  from  a  helmet,  to  decide 
who  should  have  the  upper  and  who  the  under  garment. 
The  officer  in  charge  meanwhile  paced  up  and  down,  and 
remained  upon  the  place  of  execution  as  the  responsible  agent 
of  the  procurator. 

There  Jesus  hung,  a  prey  to  unutterable  tortures,  like  the 
refuse  and  the  scum  of  society,  laden  with  its  curse  1  Alas, 
it  seemed  as  though  he  were  rejected  and  thrust  out  by 
every  one;  for  not  a  single  friend  had  dared  to  show  his 
face  upon  the  hill — ah,  yes  I  there,  behind  that  group  of 
spectators,  is  a  little  cluster  of  faithful  GaUlsean  women, 
Magdalene,  Mary,  Salome,  and  others,  who  had  come  with 
him  to  the  feast  from  the  fatherland.^  Although  the  glorious 
expectations  of  their  faith  had  been  disappointed  no  less 
than  those  of  the  disciples,  yet  their  love  never  flagged. 
And  when  the  hearts  of  all  the  men  had  failed  them  these 
faithful  women  dared  to  come  to  the  hill  of  crucifixion,  that 
if  by  chance  Jesus  should  turn  his  eyes  around  in  hopes  of 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  237,  238,  431,  449. 
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meeting  some  responsive  glance  of  love  and  pity,  he  might 
not  look  in  vain.     All  honour  to  their  steadfast  love  ! 

Alas!  his  enemies  were  also  there,  and  did  not  spare  him 
even  now.  They  felt  no  reverence  for  the  greatness  of  his 
woe ;  they  had  nothing  but  taunts  for  the  utter  wreck  of  his 
mighty  schemes.  While  many  of  the  spectators  looked  on 
in  silence,  there  were  some  who  could  not  leave  him  unmo- 
lested even  now.  Passers  by  railed  at  him,  wagging  their 
heads  in  sign  of  contempt  and  mockery.  These  were  appa- 
rently  members  of  the  council  and  their  subordinates  in  the 
first  instance,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  trial, 
and  turned  their  poisoned  shafts  against  him  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful reformer  and  the  false  Messiah.  '*Ah  !  you  who  can 
break  down  the  Temple  and  build  it  up  again  in  three  days, 
can  you  save  yourself  from  the  cross  ?  **  cried  one,  while  the 
rest  applauded  his  sally.  "  If  you  really  are  the  son  of  God 
why  don't  you  come  down  ?"  was  caught  up  from  mouth  to 
mouth  amongst  another  group.  We  are  expressly  told  that 
the  high  priests  and  scribes  hurled  at  him  the  taunting 
challenge,  ''There  hangs  the  Messiah!  Israel's  mighty  king ! 
If  he  will  but  come  down  from  the  cross,  we  will  all  believe 
in  him."  Nay,  so  infectious  is  the  spirit  of  reviling  mockery 
that  the  very  robbers  who  were  crucified  with  him  caught  up 
the  cry,  as  if  they  found  some  alle^dation  in  their  pain  by 
venting  their  rage  and  spleen  on  Jesus. 

According  to  the  Gospels,  even  his  own  deeds  of  mercy 
were  now  thrown  in  his  teeth,  **  He  saved  others,  but  he 
cannot  save  himself  I "  And  since  the  primitive  Christians 
regarded  the  twenty-second  Psalm  as  the  programme  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  Matthew  goes  the  length,  in  the 
face  of  all  likelihood,  of  making  the  councillors  cry,  <'  He 
trusted  in  God!  Then  let  Him  deliver  him,  if  He  takes 
pleasure  in  him;  for  he  said,  'I  am  the  son  of  God ! '  "^    We 

>  See  Psalm  xxii.  7—9.    Compare  VoL  III.,  pp.  406  -409. 
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need  not  stay  to  consider  this  any  further ;  but  we  would 
fain  know,  were  it  possible,  whether  the  words  of  scorn  went 
home ;  and  what  was  passing  in  the  sufferer's  heart  during 
these  hours.  But  here  we  can  only  guess.  For  Jesus,  with 
unbroken  firmness,  preserved  a  lofty,  a  heroic,  a  majestic 
silence.  He  had  not  so  deadened  his  human  feelings  by 
fanatical  exaltation  as  to  rejoice,  as  many  martyrs  have 
done,  In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings.  But  he  showed  such 
strength  of  soul,  such  self-command,  that  in  the  midst  of 
hideous  tortures  not  a  sigh  or  lamentation  broke  from  his 
Ups,  at  any  rate  until  the  very  hour  of  his  death.  Such 
was  the  fruit  of  his  unrelaxed  self-discipline,  and  at  the  last 
of  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane  1  ^  So,  after  all,  we  are  not 
wholly  without  indications  of  the  mood  in  which  he  met  his 
death.  He  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  his  consciousness 
unclouded,  and  even  in  these  hours  he  hved  with  God.  He 
doubtless  thought  of  his  suffering  and  death,  since  the  event 
had  shown  that  they  were  inevitable,  as  a  part  of  his  life- 
task,  needful  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  had  been  faithful,  he  had  shrunk  from  nothing, 
and  it  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  braved  the  worst.  He 
could  think  of  the  past  without  self-reproach,  and  the  future 
was  rich  in  the  fairest  hopes.  His  eye  was  turned  to  heaven 
with  unbroken  trust  in  God;  with  unextinguished  love  for 
for  man,  he  looked  down  from  his  cross  upon  those  blinded 
multitudes  and  that  city  that  muroered  the  prophets  1 

To  a  certain  extent  at  least  his  thoughts  are  strikingly 
interpreted  by  a  few  sentences  which  the  third  Evangelist 
lays  upon  his  lips.  He  tells  us  that  as-  Jesus  was  being  fixed 
to  the  cross,  or  immediately  afterwards,  he  said:  *' Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do !"  But  at  this 
moment  he  was  surrounded  only  by  the  Boman  soldiers, 
who  were  simply  doing  their  duty,  whereas  the  prayer  must, 

^  See  pp.  88,  89. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  referred  to  the  Jews,  and 
especially  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  And  yet,  even  if 
he  did  not  give  it  utterance,  there  lived  in  the  soul  of  Jesus 
through  these  hours  of  horror,  an  exceeding  love  even  of 
those  who  hated  him,  and  hated  him  because  of  his  fidelity 
to  God,  which  might  well  force  a  prayer  for  them  to  his  lips  ; 
there  lived  an  unshaken  reverence  for  human  nature  which 
could  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  wanton  crime  committed 
with  ópen  eyes.^ — ^Again,  when  the  Jewish  elders  mocked 
him,  and  the  soldiers,  while  offering  him  vinegar,  followed 
their  example,  Luke  makes  him  speak  a  second  time.  One 
of  the  two  robbers,  he  says,  had  been  reviling  him  and  say- 
ing :  "Are  not  you  the  Messiah  1  Well,  then,  rescue  yourself 
and  us  !"  but  the  other  rebuked  him  and  said :  **  Have  you 
no  fear  of  God,  while  undergoing  the  same  punishment  as 
this  man  ?  And  we  indeed  rightly-,  for  we  are  receiving 
what  our  deeds  deserve,  but  he  has  done  no  wrong."  Then 
he  turned  to  the  cross  that  stood  between  them  and  said : 
"  Jesus  think  of  me  when  you  come  with  your  kingdom !" 
upon  which  Jesus  spoke  the  words  of  comfort :  **  Of  a  truth 
I  tell  you  that  this  very  day  you  shall  be  with  me  in  paradise." 
Here  again  we  are  unable  to  accept  the  words  as  historical, 
partly  because  the  two  first  Gospels  leave  no  room  for  them, 
and  because  of  their  reference  to  the  paradise  in  the  under 
world,*  but  chiefly  because  they  represent  the  malefactor 
as  expecting  Jesus  to  return  to  earth  as  the  Messiah  and  to 
raise  up  and  judge  the  dead.  But  for  all  that,  the  unshaken 
confidence  in  his  own  future,  the  desire  to  save  the  lost  even 
now,  and  the  loffcy  sense  of  conscious  dignity  which  are  here 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  unquestionably  reflect  with  perfect  fidelity 
his  tone  of  heart  and  mind  even  in  these  hours  of  horror. 
Another  exclamation  is  recorded  by  our  oldest  witnesses, 

>  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  292  ff.,  224.    Compare  Acts  vii.  60  and  Isaiah  liii.  12. 

'  See  aboye,  pp.  40,  42. 
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Matthew  and  Mark,  as  uttered  from  the  cross.  Abont  three 
in  the  afternoon,  it  seems,  when  his  life  was  fast  ebbing,  his 
suffering  became  for  a  moment  more  than  he  could  bear,  and 
at  last  he  broke  the  lofty  silence  he  had  hitherto  preserved 
by  a  piercing  cry  of  pain  that  almost  sounded  like  a  cry  of 
despair.  The  Evangelists  accordingly,  with  the  twenty-, 
second  Psalm  still  in  their  minds,  interpret  the  cry  by  the 
opening  words  of  that  poem,  '<EH,  Eli!  lama  sabacthani  ?" 
"My  God,  my  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  .  Now 
somQ  of  those  who  were  standing  by,  the  Evangelists  go  on 
to  say,  when  they  heard  his  cry,  exclaimed  in  mockery, 
"  Listen,  he  is  calUng  for  Elijah  ! "  upon  which  one  of  them 
ran  up  and  dipping  a  sponge  into  the  vinegar  put  it  on  the 
end  of  a  cane,  reached  it  up  to  his  lips  to  refresh  him  a  little, 
and  said,  <<  Well,  then,  let  us  see  whether  EUjah  will  come 
and  take  him  down.**  Or  perhaps  these  latter  words  were 
spoken  by  some  of  the  others  who  held  their  companion 
back,  '<  Let  it  alone !  we  must  see  whether  Ehjah  comes 
to  take  him  down.** — ^Now  this  supposed  exclamation  of 
Jesus  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  very  perversely,  and 
has  even  given  rise  within  the  Church  to  such  offensive 
doctrines  as  that  Jesus  lost  his  faith  in  himself  and  his  cause, 
or  that  God  did  actually  desert  him  because  of  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. But  in  any  case  it  seems  to  us  far  more  probable  that 
these  words  of  the  Messianic  passion-psalm  were  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  by  tradition  than  that  he  really  uttered  them. 
The  sequel,  too,  throws  great  suspicion  on  the  report;  for  the 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  cross,  and  what  did 
the  Roman  soldiers  know  about  Elijah?  Besides,  if  the 
Jews  had  really  heard  him  cry  Eli !  or  Eloi !  they  would 
hardly  have  mistaken  the  words  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
for  a  cry  to  the  precursor  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  a  mistake 
upon  which  their  raillery  is  made  to  depend.  We  must, 
therefore,  put  aside  these  words,  as  in  all  probability  un- 
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historical;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  doubt  the  uniform  tradition  that  a  few  moments  before  his 
death  Jesus  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  that,  as  he  was  gasp- 
ing almost  in  the  death-throe,  someone  refreshed  him  by 
putting  a  sponge  to  his  lips,  dipped  in  the  sour  soldiers* 
drink — a  mixture  of  vinegar,  water,  and  eggs — a  cruse  of 
which  would  certainly  be  there  for  the  use  of  the  sentries.^ 

Only  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  in  the  very  death-struggle 
itself,  followed  a  second  cry,  which  Luke  interprets,  again 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  passage  in  a  psalm,'  as  his  last  prayer 
of  trust,  '^  Father  1  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
Then  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  a  deadly  pallor  over- 
spread his  face,  and  all  waa  over. 

The  struggle  was  at  an  end;  the  suffering  was  over. 
Comparatively  speaking,  at  had  not  been  long.  Jesus  cer- 
tainly breathed  his  last  before  sunset,  and  apparently  soon 
after  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  had,  therefore,  only  been 
upon  the  cross  six,  or  at  most  eight,  hours.  But  all  that  he 
had  already  gone  through,  during  the  last  few  days  and  weeks, 
especially  the  evening,  the  night,  and  the  morning  that  had 
just  passed,  together  with  the  scourging  and  maltreatment 
he  had  undergone,  and  above  all  his  intense  mental  suf- 
fering, had  already  almost  completely  exhausted  his  powers 
(as  we  saw  on  the  way  from  the  judgment  hall)  and  his 
remaining  strength  fast  ebbed  away.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  the  great  cry  he  uttered  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  was  caused  by  sudden  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  heart  or  brain, 
or  the  rupture  of  an  artery.  But  all  this  is  the  merest 
guess-work. 

For  us,  let  us  confess  it,  it  is  a  great  rehef  that  his  suffer- 
ings were  not  protracted.    In  the  midst  of  all  the  mysteries 

^  Compare  Luke  xxiii  36 ;  John  xix.  28,  29 ;  Hebrews  ▼.  7. 

*  Fsabn  xxxi.  5. 
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which  perplex  the  course  of  human  events,  there  is  something 
unspeakably  dark  and  painful  in  such  an  end  to  such  a 
life.  But  the  darkness  is  not  unrelieved  by  light.  Proof 
against  the  fiercest  trials,  unfiinching  when  called  to  the 
supremest  sacrifice,  unconditionally  faithful  to  the  lofty  task 
of  his  life,  obedient  without  reserve  to  the  holy  will  of  his 
Father,  Jesus  did  in  truth  lay  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  though  far  otherwise  than  he  conceived ;  he  did  in 
truth  bind  the  world  to  him  by  eternal  ties  of  deepest  obliga- 
tion, and  make  himself  the  Christ.  The  Apostolic  age  did 
well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  God,  when  he  would  bring 
many  sons  to  glory,  that  is  to  the  realisation  of  their  exalted 
and  blessed  destiny  as  men,  had  made  the  accomplisher  of 
their  salvation  rise  through  suffering  to  a  spotless  moral  per- 
fection, and  thereby  also  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.^  For  Jesus  himself  made  perfect,  and  mankind 
bound  to  him  with  eternal  ties,  even  that  cross  on  Golgotha 
is  not  too  high  a  price  ! 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  imagination  of  the  Christians  in 
every  age,  even  the  earliest,  shoujd  have  seized  upon  this 
scene  of  the  Master's  death  upon  the  cross ;  and  since  the 
gross  dishonour  done  to  him  outrages  our  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  even  now,  after  so  many  centuries,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Christian  feeling  early  demanded  some  immediate 
compensation,  some  visible  and  instantaneous  glorification  of 
Jesus,  to  blot  out  at  once  the  deep  humiliation  and  shame 
of  his  execution.  God's  sacred  protest  at  the  murder  of  his 
son  must  have  taken  some  concrete  shape ;  the  blessed  fruits 
of  the  Lord's  self-sacrifice,  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  rejected 
one  over  the  hostue  powers  which  seemed  to  have  subdued 
him,  must  have  found  some  visible  expression ;  and  all 
this  must  have  appeared  in  forms  so  palpable  and  over- 

*  Hebrews  ii.  10,  v.  8,  9. 
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whelming  that  the  spectators  returned  from  the  hill  with  their 
hearts  filled  with  reverence,  while  aU  who  had  been  indiffe- 
rent or  hostile  were  covered  with  dismay  and  shame.  Hence 
all  those  metaphors  in  our  Gospels  which  became  more  than 
metaphors  almost  immediately ;  hence  those  fresh  Hnes 
which  were  constantly  added  to  the  picture  of  the  crucifixion 
to  make  the  rehabilitation  of  the  crucified  more  and  more 
complete. 

Even  the  oldest  accounts  we  have  mention  two  wonders. 
During  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  are  told,  from 
noon  tiU  three  o'clock,  darkness  came  over  all  the  earth. 
Perhaps  the  period  indicated  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
time  when  Jesus  was  upon  the  cross.  Now,  since  the  Pass- 
over is  always  celebrated  at  full  moon,  an  actual  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  story  is  as  clear  as  possible.  Nature  her- 
self mourned  for  the  murder  of  the  Messiah.  The  sun  refused 
to  look  upon  the  scene  of  horror,  and  concealed  his  splendour 
while  the  **  Light  of  the  World"  was  setting.— At  the  very 
moment,  we  are  further  told,  when  Jesus  breathed  his  last, 
the  heavily  adorned  and  embroidered  tapestry  that  hung  as 
a  curtain  between  the  Holy  and  the  Holy  of  Hohes  in  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  two  from  top  to  bottom.  Here  also  it 
would  be  absurd  to  look  for  an  historic  fact ;  but  the  thought 
at  once  suggests  itself  that  at  the  death  of  Jesus'the  partition 
behind  which  the  thrice  Holy  One  withdrew  from  every  eye 
in  mysterious  obscurity  was  taken  away,  and  access  to  Him 
was  made  free  to  all ;  ^  while  the  priestly  dignity  was  annulled^ 
or  rather  made  the  portion  of  everyone,  and  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  was  superseded  by  trustful  communion  with  the 
Father. — In  place  of  this,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  said 
that  the  broad  and  lofty  threshold  of  the  Temple  was  broken 
and  fell  to  pieces ;  the  significance  may  be  the  same  as  in 

»  Compare  Hebrews  ix.  7  fif.,  x.  19  flP. 
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our  Gospels,  or  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  the  temple  service 
was  amiulled  by  the  great  sacrifice  on  Golgotha. — ^We  are  also 
told  by  our  oldest  authorities  that  when  the  ofl&cer  who  stood 
by  the  cross  heard  the  great  cry  with  which  Jesus  gave  up 
his  life,  he  exclaimed :  **  Surely  this  man  was  the  son  of 
God  !"  or,  according  to  Luke  :  **  Surely  this  was  a  righteous 
man!"  Heathendom,  face  to  face  with  the  dying  Christ, 
recognises  in  all  his  majesty  him  whom  his  own  people  have 
rejected. 

But  the  same  path  must  be  pursued  still  further.  Faith 
demanded  still  more  and  still  greater  wonders.  The  earth 
trembled,  says  a  later  account  in  Matthew.  It  shuddered 
with  horror  at  the  deed.  The  rocks  were  cleft,  and  the 
sepulchral  caves  gaped  open,  while  many  bodies  of  long-buried 
saints,  pious  men  of  the  olden  time,  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
returned  to  life.  And  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  they 
left  their  graves  and  went  into  the  city  of  God,  and  appeared 
to  many  of  the  people  there. — ^It  was  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  At  the  moment  when  Jesus 
by  surrendering  himself  freely  to  the  very  death  exalted  him- 
self to  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  he  secured  his  triumph  over 
the  realm  of  shades  which  must  ere  long  give  up  its  prey  at 
his  commanding  word.  Here  we  may  add  that  the  second 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  is  twelve  chapters  long, 
contains  a  detailed  description,  purporting  to  come  from  two 
eye-witnesses,  of  how  Jesus  went  down  into  the  underworld 
whence  he  released  all  the  saints,  with  Adam  at  their  head, 
and  conducted 'them  to  paradise. — ^Well  might  the  officer 
and  sentinels  be  filled  with  dread  I  Nay,  Luke,  even  without 
mentioning  the  miracle  of  the  earthquake  or  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  may  well  say  that  all  the  people  who 
had  streamed  together  to  witness  the  execution,  when  they 
had  seen  all  that  happened,  went  home  and  smote  their 
breasts  in  deepest  penitence  and  sense  of  guilt. 
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Onoe  more  be.it  said,  we  sympathise  intensely  with  the 
feeling  that  called  these  stories  into  being.  But  history  has 
nothing  to  tell  ns  of  any  restoration  to  honour  taking  place 
on  Golgotha,  of  any  special  occurrence  at  the  death  of  Jesus 
to  reverse  or  mitigate  his  disgrace.  His  shameful  end  was, 
and  continued  to  be,  a  fearful  shock  to  his  disciples,  and 
made  it  simply  impossible  to  many  of  the  Jews  and  heathens 
to  believe  in  him  as  the  future  Christ.  There  is  no  trace  of 
his  death  having  made  any  impression,  at  .the  time,  upon 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  or  the  strangers,  upon  the  Jews  or 
the  Eomans,  upon  those  who  witnessed  or  those  who  com- 
passed it. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  last  honours  paid  by  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  mortal  remains  of  Jesus. 

The  evening  was  already  falling,  and  the  sabbath  would 
soon  begin.  Should  the  body  be  left  hanging  on  the  cross  ? 
It  was  the  general  rule  amongst  the  Bomans  and  the 
Greeks  to  deny  burial  to  crucified  offenders  and  leave 
them  as  a  spoil  to  birds  of  prey  and  other  creatures.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  rulers  complied  in  many 
respects  with  the  usages  of  the  subject  people ;  and  the  Jews, 
partly  out  of  humanity,  but  chiefly  to  guardr  the  country  of 
the  Lord  from  pollution,^  never  left  anyone  unburied,  even 
though  he  had  been  hanged.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  no 
body  should  be  left  hanging  on  the  wood  even  for  a  single 
night,  as  would  have  occurred  in  this  instance,  owing  to  the 
rapid  death  of  Jesus,  had  not  one  of  his  friends  undertaken 
the  care  of  his  burial. 

It  was  not  one  of  his  chosen  disciples,  nor  one  of  the 
faithful  Galilssan  women,  who  took  courage  for  the  last  ser- 
vice of  love.    It  was  a  man  whom  we  meet  for  the  first  and 

^  Deuteronomy  xxi.  23. 
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last  time  on  this  occasion,  and  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  his  name,  Joseph,  and  his  birthplace,  Arimathea  or 
Bamathaim,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Ephraim.  We  are 
told  that  he,  too,  had  joined  the  disciples,  though  probably 
only  during  the  stay  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  further, 
that  he  looked  with  longing  for  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
What  a  crushing  sense  of  disappointment  then  must  have 
accompanied  this  last  sacred  duty  of  friendship  !  Perhaps 
Joseph  was  acquainted  with  the  procurator ;  at  any  rate,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  later  accounts  even 
make  him  one  of  the  elders  or  distinguished  laymen,  who 
had  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrin;  but  they  are  careful  to  teU 
us  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  hostile  dehberations  and  vio- 
lent measures  of  that  body  against  the  Nazarene.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  no  sooner  had  Joseph  perceived  or  heard  that  the 
Master  had  breathed  his  last  upon  the  instrument  of  torture 
than  he  asked  and  obtained  an  audience  of  Pilate,  and 
begged  the  body  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  it  an  honourable  buriaL 

It  was  a  bold  step.  How  easily  he  might  be  suspected  of 
siding  with  the  **  King  of  the  Jews,"  who  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  tumult  maker  !  And  still  worse,  what  hatred 
and  ignominy  from  his  own  people  and  his  own  colleagues 
he  was  dragging  down  upon  his  head !  But  he  could  not  let 
such  thoughts  restrain  him.  Jesus  had  inspired  him  with  so 
deep  a  reverence  that  he  could  not  suffer  his  mortal  remaios 
to  be  left  hanging  on  the  cross,  and  then,  after  a  while,  be 
thrust  in  shame  into  the  earth.  If  he  had  been  unable  to 
rescue  him,  or  if  the  sudden  catastrophe  has  so  taken  him 
by  surprise  that  he  had  not  even  attempted  anything,  he 
would  at  least  do  all  that  still  remained. 

The  procuifator  granted  his  request  (which  was  probably 
backed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money),  and  gave  him  a-  written  order  to  the 
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officer  at  Golgotha,  or  else  despatched  a  messenger  with  him. 
Mark,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Pilate  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  the  Nazarene  was  dead  already,  that  he  sent  for  the 
officer  in  charge,  and  when  he  learnt  from  him  that  Jesus 
had  been  dead  some  time  granted  Joseph's  request.  But  this 
seems  highly  improbable  when  we  consider  the  short  space 
of  time  in  which  the  whole  transaction  was  completed  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  responsible  man  remaining  on 
the  spot  at  Golgotha,  where  the  two  robbers  still  hung  alive 
upon  the  stakes. 

Enough  !  Joseph  went  with  a  few  dependents  to  the  hill. 
The  centre  cross  was  loosened  and  laid  upon  the  ground, 
the  nails  were  drawn  out,  the  cords  cut  through,  and  since 
Golgotha  at  that  moment  was  an  utterly  unsuitable  place  in 
which  to  pay  due  honours  to  the  dead,  the  body  was  imme- 
diately laid  in  the  usual  open  coffin.  The  near  approach  of 
the  sabbath  would  prevent  all  but  a  very  few  from  following 
the  coffin  as  it  was  borne  to  a  place  hard  by,  where  Joseph 
possessed  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  had  obtained 
leave  to  use  it  on  this  occasion.  The  later  tradition  adds,  in 
honour  of  Jesus,  that  it  was  a  new  sepulchre  in  which  no  one 
had  as  yet  been  laid.^  Here  reverent  and  careful  hands 
cleansed  the  body  from  blood,  wrapped  the  head  in  a  napkin, 
and  shrouded  the  limbs  in  broad  strips  of  linen.  If  under  any 
circumstances  a  body  that  had  been  so  mangled  would  have 
been  deemed  suitable  for  embalmment,  now  at  any  rate  there 
was  no  'time  for  it.  It  was  needless.  AU  was  done  that 
friendship  and  reverence  could  do,  for  him  whose  death  was 
mourned  with  such  unutterable  woe ;  and  nothing  essential 
was  wanting  to  the  last  honours  paid  him. 

So  now  the  stiffly-shrouded  corpse  was  carefully  borne  into 
the  cave,  and  laid  in  one  of  the  niches  in  the  side.  According 
to  Jewish  wont,  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  was  closed  by 

*  See  p.  7. 
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a  great  stone  or  mass  of  rock,  which  served  as  a  door  and 
protected  the  tomb  from  violation  by  beasts  of  prey.  This 
stone  would  be  left  unmoved  until  another  corpse,  belonging 
to  the  possessor's  family,  should  be  brought  there  likewise  to 
iis  place  of  rest.  The  mournful  duty  was  now  done,  and  in 
the  deep  affliction  of  his  soul  the  bold  and  faithful  friend 
turned  homeward. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  had  quite  set  in  and  the  sabbath 
had  begun.  This  was  an  hour,  especially  at  Jerusalem,  of 
joyous,  consecrated  rest.  The  sabbath  lamp  was  lighted,  the 
sabbath  garments  donned,  and  the  sabbath  meal  prepared 
with  more  than  usual  sumptuousness  in  honour  of  the  feast 
and  the  innumerable  guests.  As  they  reclined  at  table, 
the  members  of  the  council  and  many  of  the  Pharisees 
besides  might  rehearse  the  day's  events  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  relief,  and  might  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
mighty  help  and  the  unmistakable  signs  he  had  given  them 
of  his  satisfaction  with  their  zeal  in  his  honour. 

Outside  there,  by  the  sepulchre',  all  was  still  and  cold  and 
lonely,  and  yet  not  altogether  deserted.  The  moonlight  re- 
vealed  two  female  forms,  bent  down  in  speechless  agony,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  only  broken  by  their  sobs. 
They  were  Mary  of  Magdala  and  her  namesake,  the  faithful 
friends  who  had  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee.  Had  they 
accompanied  the  bier  from  the  hill  of  death  ?  Or  had  they 
not  heard  till  later  on  what  Joseph  had  been  doing  ?  There 
they  sat  now,  over  against  that  cave,  and  could  not  tear 
themselves  away.  What  was  not  hidden  there,  behind  that 
stone,  for  ever!  What  inestimable  treasures  destroyed  by 
rude  and  wanton  hands !  What  glorious  promises  dashed 
at  once  and  for  ever  !     .     .     . 

And  we,  too,  stand  with  them  in  thought,  and  as  we 
gaze  upon  that  stone  and  think  of  him  who  lies  behind  it, 
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conceptions  and  emotions  rush  upon  the  brain  and  heart, 
and  force  the  lips  to  utterance. — Best  sweetly  from  thy  toil- 
some work,  thou  noble  benefactor,  deliverer  of  mankind^ 
great  son  of  Ood !  Thy  triumph  is  secure.  Thy  name  shall 
be  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  winds  through  aU  the  world ; 
and  with  that  name  no  thought  except  of  goodness,  nobleness, 
and  love,  shall  link  itself  in  the  bosoms  of  thy  brothers  who 
have  learned  to  know  thee  and  what  thou  art.  Thy  name 
shall  be  the  symbol  of  salvation  to  the  weak  and  wandering, 
of  restoration  to  the  fallen  and  the  guilty,  of  hope  to  all  who 
sink  in  comfortless  despair.  Thy  name  shall  be  the  ïbighty 
cry  of  progress  in  freedom,  in  truth,  in  purity,  the  living 
symbol  of  the  dignity  of  man,  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  noble, 
lofty,  and  holy  upon  earth.  To  thy  name  shall  be  inseparably 
bound  that  ideal  of  humanity  which  thou  didst  bring  into  the 
world,  and  which  can  never  be  rejected  from  it  more.  Thy 
life  was  short,  yet  in  it  thou  didst  more  than  any  one  of  all 
thy  brethren  to  uplift  the  lives  and  souls  of  men.  And  now 
that  thou  art  dead  it  shall  be  seen  that  they  for  whom  thou 
didst  give  thyself  up  to  the  very  death  are  not  ungrateful. 
Prom  thy  cross  goes  forth  a  power  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
regenerating  the  world.  Thy  spirit,  which  remains  behind, 
shall  fulfil  thy  task.  The  future  is  thine  own.  Thou  great 
deliverer,  thou  monarch  in  the  realm  of  truth,  of  love,  of 
peace,  we  do  thee  homage  ! 
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80  Jesus  and  his  cause  appeared  to  have  been  finally 
crushed.  A  single  vigorous  and  well-concerled  measure 
had  smothered  the  Messianic  agitation.  The  prophet  of 
Galilee  had  paid,  by  a  malefactor's  death,  for  his  audacity 
in  coming  to  Jerusalem  itself  to  preach  his  gospel  and  unfurl 
his  banner  of  freedom  and  of  the  spirit,  for  his  heroic 
effort  to  make  God's  kingdom  come.  Who  was  there  left  to 
take  up  his  task  ?  His  best  disciples  and  his  closest  friends 
were  fugitives  and  apostates. 

Yet  hopeless  as  things  seemed  to  be,  the  unshaken  con- 
fidence with  which  Jesus  had  faced  his  lot  was  justified  by 
the  event.  From  his  momentary  defeat  he  rose  again  with 
wider  and  deeper  influence  than  ever.  Were  there  no  danger 
of  misunderstanding,  we  would  gladly  use  an  expression  of  his 
own,^  and  speak  of  this  as  his  *  *  rising  again'  'or  *  *  resurrection.' " 
But  this  word  is  commonly  used  to  signify  something  very 
different  &om  his  triumph  after  defeat.  For  when  the  faith 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples,  recovering  from  the  shock 
under  which  at  first  it  had  tottered  and  collapsed,  appeared 

^  Mark  xyL;  Luke  xxiv.  1—12.        »  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  420  f,,  448b 
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once  more  in  renovated  strength,  it  took  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  Jesus  had  risen  up  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to 
heaven.  This  is  what  is  generally  meant  by  the  "  Kesurrec- 
tion;"  and  if  we  were  to  employ  the  word,  it  might  seem  as 
though  we  accepted  this  early  belief  as  an  historical  fact. 

Moreover,  in  saying  that  the  belief  in  the  **  resurrec- 
tion" was  but  the  form  assumed  by  the  reviving  faith  of 
the  disciples,  we  have  explained  our  reasons  for  dealing  with 
it  in  our  Second  Book,  which  treats  of  the  Apostles,  instead  of 
including  it  in  the  history  of  Jesus  himself  as  the  last  scene 
of  his  life  on  earth;  for,  amidst  all  the  doubts  that  hang 
around  this  subject,  of  one  thing  at  least  we  may  be  sure, 
viz.,  that  it  forms  a  chapter  of  the  inner  life  of  the  disciples, 
not  of  the  outward  Hfe  of  the  Master.  In  other  words,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not  an  external  fact  of  history,  but 
simply  a  form  of  belief  assumed  by  the  faith  of  his  friends 
and  earliest  disciples. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  what  that  word  "resurrection" 
really  meant,  whether  applied  to  Jesus  or  to  others.  Later 
representations,  down  to  our  own  times,  have  regarded  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  rising  from  the  grave ;  but  the  question  is, 
what  it  meant  in  the  faith  and  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  in 
the  genuine,  original,  primitive  tradition  that  Jesus  had 
risen.  Now,  "  resurrection  "  means  elsewhere  a  return 
from  the  realm  of  shades  to  the  human  life  on  earth,^  and, 
in  like  manner,  it  was  said  that  Jesus,  too,  had  left  the 
underworld,  but  not,  in  this  case,  to  return  at  once  to  life 
upon  the  earth,  but  to  be  taken  up  provisionally  into  heaven. 
Originally  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  were  one. 
It  vas  only  later  that  the  conception  sprang  up  of  his  having 
paused  upon  earth,  whether  for  a  single  day  or  for  several 
weeks,  on  his  journey  from  the  abyss  to  the  height. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Revelation  zz.  12—14 ;  and  compare  Vol.  V.,  pp. 
348,  400  ;  VI.  pp.  41,  42. 
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We  may,  therefore,  safely  assert  that,  if  the  friends  of 
Jesus  had  thought  as  we  do  of  the  lot  of  those  that  die,^  they 
would  never  have  so  much  as  dreamt  of  their  Master's  resur- 
rection or  ascension.  For  to  the  Christian  belief  of  to-day  it 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  course  that  Jesus,  like  all 
good  and  noble  souls,  and  indeed  above  all  others,  would  go 
straight  **to  a  better  world,"  **to  heaven,"  **  to  God,"  at 
the  instant  of  his  death ;  but  in  the  conception  of  the  Jews, 
including  the  Apostles,  this  was  impossible.  Heaven  was  the 
abode  of  the  Lord  and  his  angels  only,  and  if  an  Enoch  or 
an  Elijah  had  been  caught  up  there  alive,  to  dwell  there  for 
a  time,  it  was  certain  that  all  who  died,  without  exception, 
even  the  purest  and  most  holy,  must  go  down  as  shades 
into  the  realms  of  the  dead  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
and  thence,  of  course,  they  could  not  issue  except  by 
"  rising  again."  And  this  is  why  we  are  never  told  that  Jesus 
rose  **from  death,"  far  less  "from  the  grave,"  but  always 
"  from  the  dead,"  that  is,  from  the  place  where  the  shades 
of  the  departed  abide,  from  the  realms  of  the  dead.  The 
dead,  when  thus  waked  into  life  again,  must  have  a  body, 
whether  it  were  a  new  one,"  or  whether  the  old  one  left  the 
grave  for  him.*  Now  the  Apostles  could  not  accept  or 
endure  the  thought  that  their  Master  was  left  in  the  abyss  a 
powerless  and  lifeless  shadow;  they  were  convinced  that  he 
must  be  living  in  heaven  in  glory;  and,  moreover,  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  evidence  of  his  continued  exist- 
ence. The  only  possible  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  he 
had  risen  from  the  realm  of  shades. 

All  this  is  simple  enough.  Is  it  not  equally  clear  that 
where  there  is  no  belief  in  this  realm  of  shades  a  "  resur- 
rection "  has  no  meaning  ?    And  if  we  have  all  ceased  to 

1  Compare  VoL  II.,  pp.  376—381;  IV.,  pp.  77,  78;  V.,  pp.  425  ff; 
VI.,  pp.  29  ff.  '  See  Vol  V.,  p.  348.    Compare  1  Corinthians  xv.  50. 

"  See  p.  131.    Compare  John  y.  28,  29. 
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believe  in  any  such  shadow-land,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  narratives  we  are  about  to  consider  do  not  concern 
a  fact  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  a  conception  on  the  part  of 
his  friends,  the  origin  of  which  we  must,  if  possible,  explain. 
The  contradictions  in  the  narratives  themselves,  though 
so  great  as  to  lay  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
literal  interpretation,  no  longer  surprise  us  when  we  know 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  product  of  the  religious  imagina- 
tion, gradually  amplified  and  embellished  by  tradition. 

I 

The  fbUowing  story  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples rose  to  the  belief  that  their  Master  still  lived,  and 
would  yet  be  the  Christ :  ^— 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  after  the  crucifixion  that  two  of 
the  disciples  were  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  about 
two  leagues  distant,  conversing  on  the  way  about  all  that 
had  occurred.  Now,  while  they  were  discussing  their  diver- 
gent views  or  doubts,  they  were  joined  by  a  third  wayfarer. 
This  was  no  other  than  Jesus  himself,  but  they  were  so 
blinded  that  they  did  not  know  him.  "What  are  you 
speaking  about,"  he  asked,  "  that  makes  you  look  so  sad  as 
you  walk  along  ?  "  "  What  are  we  speaking  of  ?"  repeated 
Cleopas,  one  of  the  two.  *•  Then  are  you  the  only  one 
amongst  all  the  strangers  in  the  Holy  City  that  does  not 
know  what  has  happened  there  in  these  last  days?" — 
"What  about?"  he  asked. — "About  Jesus  of  Nazareth," 
they  replied.  "He  was  a  prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  word, 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  all  the  people;  and  our  high  priests 
and  councillors  gave  him  up  to  death  and  crucified  him.  But 
we  had  hoped  that  he  was  the  promised  deliverer  of  Israel. 
[And  moreover  this  is  the  third  day  since  it  was  done ;  and 
some  of  the  women  amongst  us,  who  went  in  the  early  morning 
to  his  tomb,  have  filled  us  with  consternation  by  declaring 
that  they  could  not  find  his  body  there,  and  that  they  saw  a 
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vision  of  angels,  who  told  them  he  was  alive.  Some  of  our 
number  went  straightway  to  the  spot,  and  found  it  as  the 
women  had  said,  but  him  they  did  not  see.] " — "How  blind 
your  eyes,  how  dull  your  hearts,"  cried  Jesus,  "to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  !  Was  not  this  suffering  the  very 
path  by  which  it  was  appointed  for  the  Messiah  to  ascend 
his  throne  ?"  Then  he  went  through  the  Law  and  the  pro- 
phetic writings  with  them  and  showed  them  in  the  several 
books  all  that  referred  to  him.  Thus  they  drew  near  to 
Emmaus,  and  he  made  as  if  he  would  go  on  alone.  But 
they  would  not  let  him  go,  "  Stay  with  us,"  they  urged, 
"for  the  evening  is  closing  in  already."  So  he  yielded  to 
their  pressure,  they  went  in,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
all  reclining  at  the  evening  meal.  Then  Jesus,  taking  the 
place  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  usual,  took  the  bread, 
uttered  the  thanksgiving,  broke  it,  and  handed  it  to  them. 
In  a  moment  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  they  looked  at 
one  another,  they  looked  at  him  ...  .  they  knew  him, 
but  at  that  very  moment  he  vanished  miraculously  from  their 
eight.  Every  doubt  disappeared  from  their  minds !  "Did 
not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,"  they  said,  "  when  he  was 
speaking  with  us  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  us  on  the 
way  ?"  They  instantly  rose  up  from  the  table  and  hurried 
back  in  the  dark  to  Jerusalem.  There  the  Eleven  and  the 
other  disciples  anticipated  them  by  the  exclamation  :  "  The 
Lord  has  truly  risen  and  appeared  to  Simon  I"  upon  which 
the  two  related,  in  their  turn,  what  had  happened  to  them 
on  the  way,  and  how  they  had  recognised  Jesus  as  he  broke 
the  bread. 

The  source  and  origin  of  this  beautiful  picture  are  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Luke  must  have  accepted  it  literally  when 
he  took  it  up  into  the  cycle  of  his  stories  of  the  resurrection, 
to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong ;  ^  but  this  proves 

^  Compare  Luke  xxiv.  24  with  v.  12,  and  v.  34  with  w,  37  and  41,  &c., 
and  see  Mark  xvi.  136. 
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nothing.  Perhaps  it  was  Luke,  or  perhaps  some  earKer 
narrator,  who  re-touched  the  picture  with  no  great  skill,  and 
added  such  traits  for  instance  as  the  visit  of  the  women  and 
the  other  disciples  to  the  tomb,  which  we  have  included  in 
square  brackets. '  No  such  place  as  Emmaus  has  been  found 
within  two  leagues  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  an  Emmaus  (or 
Nicopolis)  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  City 
of  the  Temple,  but  this  cannot  be  the  place  intended. 
There  is  a  bathing  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  sea  of 
Gennezareth  ;  and  this  tempts  us  to  ask  whether  the  scene 
was  not  originally  laid  in  Galilee  (which  really  witnessed  the 
reviving  faith  of  the  disciples),  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  Jerusalem  without  change  of  names.  Finally,  we  may 
note  that  Jesus  appears  in  different  places,  to  the  two  travel- 
lers and  to  Simon,  at  the  same  time.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  traqes  of  composite  origin,  the  background  and  general 
outline  of  the  picture  still  furnish  us  with  precious  materials 
for  retracing  the  origin  of  the  belief  of  the  disciples  in  the 
resurrection ;  for  we  must  never  forget  that  a  powerful  ima- 
gination, supported  by  the  symbolical  forms  of  expression 
then  current,  might  well  translate  reminiscences  into  present 
facts,  suspense  or  other  emotions  into  external  events. 

The  friends  of  Jesus — so  we  read  this  story — were  bitterly 
disappointed  in  their  fairest  hopes  by  the  cross  of  Jesud. 
And  yet  they  still  regarded  their  Master  as  a  mighty  prophet, 
and  their  hearts  and  mouths  still  overflowed  with  him.  And 
while  they  thought  and  spoke  of  him — at  one  in  burning  love, 
but  often  widely  severed  in  opinions  and  expectations — Jesus 
himself  came  to  them.  Not  the  glorified  Christ  from  heaven,^ 
but  the  Jesus  they  had  known  on  earth.  They  did  not  perceive 
or  did  not  notice  it ;  but  he  was  there,  drawn  to  their  sides  by 
the  magic  power  of  loving  and  reverent  remembrance,  he  was 
with  them,  speaking  to  them,  drawing  out  their  thoughts, 

*  Matthew  xviii.  20,  xxviii.  20. 
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and  then  correcting  and  instructing  them ;  until  at  last,  in 
the  light  of  the  event,  they  began  to  understand  his  teaching 
of  the  last  few  weeks,^  so  fruitless  at  the  time.  They  saw 
how  the  Scripture  pointed  out,  in  many  a  special  utter- 
ance and  in  the  common  lot  of  prophets,  what  the  sad 
end  must  be,  and  how  the  temporal  defeat  would  lead 
to  victory  and  would  win  the  Messianic  crown.  When 
rightly  looked  into,  the  Scripture  was  full  of  hints  and 
predictions  of  the  event.^  How  could  they  be  so  slow  of 
heart !  They  would  fain  prolong  those  moments  of  his  pre- 
sence, hardly  reaHsed,  in  the  life  of  reminiscence;  they  would 
not  let  him  go  I  And  then  as  they  lay  down  to  meat  and 
broke  the  bread,  that  symbolic  action  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  Master's  life  started  back  into  their  minds,  the  impression 
of  that  last  meeting  was  renewed;  they  remembered  all  he  told 
them,  and  above  all  that  clear  announcement  of  his  death  and 
of  his  triumph;^  and  then — the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  he 
was  the  Promised  One  once  more  !  And  now  he  is  gone  from 
their  bodily  sight,  but  henceforth  nothing  can  disturb  their 
faith.  He  is  the  Christ.  He  cannot  be  a  prey  to  the  realm 
of  shades.    He  lives  !     He  will  come  again ! 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  friends  of  Jesus  had 
visions  of  their  departed  Master,  which  though  really  but 
the  fruit  and  the  expression  of  reviving  faith,  were  looked 
upon  by  them  as  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  left  the  under- 
world and  was  living  still  ?  We  cannot  be  absolutely  certain, 
but  in  all  probability  we  Inust  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative ;  for  we  have  a  statement  on  the  subject  that  is  free 
from  all  ambiguity,  and  is  far  more  ancient  and  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  great  mass  of  stories  of  the  resurrection.    It 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  418  ff.,  and  VL,  p.  64. 
*  Acts  il  27,  xiii.  34, 35 ;  (Psalm  xvi.  10 ;  Isaiah  Iv.  3,  liii.  10 ;  Hosea  vl  2). 

"See  pp.  67,81. 
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• 

is  a  passage  in  a  letter  Tmtten  by  Paul  to  the  community  at 
Corinth,  in  the  year  58  a.d.,  in  which  he  reminds  them 
what  he  had  told  them  a  few  years  before,  in  accordance  with 
what  he  himself  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses  many  years 
before,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  was  ''that 
Christ  died  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  according  to 
the  Scripture,  and  was  buried,  and  was  raised  up  the  third 
day,  according  to  the  Scripture,  and  appeared  to  Cephas 
(Peter),  and  afterwards  to  the  Twelve.  Then  he  appeared  to 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  most  of  whom  are 
still  living,  but  some  have  fallen  asleep.  Then  he  appeared 
to  James,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  Apostles,  and  last  of  all 
to  me  also." 

Now  on  the  assumption  that  it  comes  from  the  hand  of 
Paul,  this  enumeration,  which  evidently  aims  at  complete- 
ness, deserves  our  confidence ;  for  Paul  would  certainly  take 
care  to  inform  himself  accurately  in  such  a  matter.  In 
speaking  of  the  ''resurrection'*  he  does  not  mean  the  reani- 
mation  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  he  expressly  excludes 
such  a  thought  by  ascribing  to  the  Christ  a  glorified  and 
spiritual  body,  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood.^  It  is  equally 
certain  that  he  thinks  of  the  Christ  as  having  appeared  from 
heaven;  and  his  ranking  the  appearance  to  himself,  unques- 
tionably the  product  of  his  own  fervid  imagination,^  as  parallel 
with  those  which  preceded  it,  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
were  all  visions  alike.  And  indeed  the  return  to  earth  of 
one  already  dead  and  glorified,  or  the  veritable  apparition  of  a 
spirit,  is  a  thing  which  far  transcends  the  limits  of  credibility. 
And  besides  we  know  that  the  Israelites,  though  well  aware 
of  the  difference  between  a  vision  and  something  seen  under 
ordinary  conditions,*  were  yet  firmly  convinced  that  what 

1 1  Corinthiana  xv.  42>-54 ;  2  Porinthiazis  v.  1 — 4 ;  Philippians  iii.  21. 

^  Compare  2  Corinthians  xii.  1 — 4. 
"  See,  for  instance,  Acts  ix.  7,  x.  10, 11, 17, 19. 
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they  saw  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  vision  had  an  objective  reaHty 
corresponding  to  it.^  It  may  deserve  our  attention  also  that 
in  this  passage  Paul  first  supports  the  faith  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scripture,^  and  subsequently  con- 
firms it  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.^  In  other  words,  he  is 
more  inclined  to  demonstrate  that  Christ  must  have  risen 
than  to  build  upon  adequate  testimony  to  fact  that  he  had 
risen. 

With  regard  to  each  of  the  separate  appearances  for  which 
the  Apostle  vouches,  we  may  note  that  eveli  the  one  witnessed 
by  five  hundred  behevers  offers  no  insuperable  difficulty ;  for 
when  we  remember  how  infectious  the  excited  Condition 
favourable  to  visions  sometimes  is,  it  seems  far  from  impos- 
sible that  the  whole  of  a  numerous  gathering  of  disciples 
might  believe  themselves  to  see  the  Master.  History  furnishes 
other  instances,  not  less  striking,  of  a  number  of  people  in  a 
.  state  of  spiritual  exaltation  seeing  one  and  the  same  image 
before  their  eyes.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  preservation 
of  the  expression,  "  the  Twelve,"  though  one,  of  course,  was 
wanting.  Who  are  meant  by  "all  the  Apostles"  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.     *'  James"  is  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

As  to  James,  we  may  remark  that  the  only  other  ancient 
authority  which  speaks  of  Jesus  appearing  to  him  is  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  There  it  is  said  that  when 
the  risen  Jesus  had  given  his  graveclothes  to  the  high  priest's 
servant,  he  showed  himself  to  James,  who  had  sworn  after 
the  last  supper  (at  which  he  was  not  really  present)  that  he 
would  never  eat  bread  again  till  he  had  seen  Jesus,  risen 
from  the  dead.  So  Jesus  now  brought  him  a  cake  of  bread, 
offered  thanks,  broke  it,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  the  words : 
<*Eat  this  bread,  my  brother !  for  the  Son  of  man  has  risen 

^  See  2  Kings  vi.  X7;  2  Corinthians  xii.  .3. 
•  1  Corinthians  xv.  4 ;  compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  46  f. 

^  1  Corinthians  xv.  12—19.  • 
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from  the  dead/' — The  whole  story  is  eTidently  a  later  inven- 
tion,  in  honour  of  James,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
community  at  Jerusalem. 

Betuming  to  the  statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, we  observe  that  Peter  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who 
saw  the  Master.  Now  of  course  the  first  appearance  was  the 
really  critical  event.  It  gave  the  impulse ;  and  the  rest  were 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  fervent  longing  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples to  share  the  privilege  of  him  who  had  already  seen  the 
glorified  Master.  It  deserves  our  attention  therefore  that 
both  here  and  in  the  story  of  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  Peter 
is  mentioned  before  any  of  the  others.  Now  Peter's  fervid 
and  excitable  temperament,^  acting  upon  his  deep  sense  of 
the  injury  he  had  done  to  his  beloved  master,  and  his 
longing  to  receive  assurance  of  forgiveness,  might  well 
throw  him  into  just  such  a  state  of  exaltation^  as  might  make 
him  see  the  form  he  loved  rise  up  before  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  exalted  tenderness  and  generous  forgiveness,  as  a 
mighty  incentive  and  a  glorious  consolation." 

But  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  another 
tradition,  preserved  in  our  Gospels,  it  was  not  Peter  but  the 
faithful  friends  who  had  seen  Jesus  die— the  two  Marys,  whom 
we  left  in  speechless  agony  at  the  sepulchre — ^to  whom  the 
first  assurance  was  vouchsafed  that  their  master  had  arisen. 
It  was  an  angel,  or  Jesus  himself,  that  brought  the  procla- 
mation to  them,  with  or  without  their  companion,  Salome, 
and  told  them  to  carry  the  great  news  to  the  disciples  and 
especially  to  Peter.  In  itself  this  account  is  at  least  as 
credible  as  the  other.  The  tried  attachment  and  touching 
fidelity  of  these  women  to  Jesus,  working  upon  the  more 
sensitive  female  system,  would  make  them  eminently  suscep- 

^  Compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  231.  *  Compare  Acts  x.  10. 

'  See  Luke  xxii.  31,  32,  compare  i;.  61 ;  Johnxzi.  15—17 ;  and  Matthew 
xiv?30,  31. 
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tible  of  such  impressions  as  we  are  discnssing ;  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that  tradition  would  gradually  substitute 
Peter  for  the  women  than  that  they  should  have  usurped 
his  place.  In  fact  we  Jbad  the  women,  in  this  version  of 
the  events,  specially  charged  to  take  the  glad  news  to 
Peter,^  and  may  fancy  that  we  see  therein  the  first  indication 
of  a  feeling  that  gradually  gave  the  place  of  honour  to  the 
Apostle  to  the  exclusion  of  the  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  whole  picture  of 
the  women  and  their  vision  by  its  unhistorical  setting,  repre- 
senting Jerusalem  as  the  locaHty,  the  Sifuday  morning  as 
the  time,  and  the  empty  tomb  as  the  scene  of  the  vision ; 
whereas,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  all  these  three  traits  are 
of  much  later  origin. 

Paul's  statement  is  irreconcilable  with  the  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels  in  other  points  besides  the  question  of 
priority  between  Peter  and  the  Marys.  We  will  therefore 
simply  give  the  Gospel  tradition  now,  without  further  refe- 
rence to  Paul's  statement,  and  without  venturing  at  present 
to  pronounce  decisively  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  compared 
with  the  primitive  nucleus  of  the  former.  The  later  tradi- 
tions in  the  Gospels  have  httle  value. 

Of  course  it  needs  the  utmost  circumspection  to  separate 
this  primitive  tradition  from  the  various  accretions  of  later 
date;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the  texts  generally  leads  us 
to  a  definite  conclusion.  The  impression  we  arrive  at  is  that 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  appearance  of  the  Christ  took 
place  in  Galilee  a  good  many  days  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 
The  Eleven,  once  more  in  their  native  land,  had  met  together 
upon  one  of  the  well-known  mountains,  and  there  they  saw 
the  glorified  Master.  But  not  all  of  them.  Some  of  them 
stiU  doubted,  still  distrusted  themselves  or  the  others  who 

^  Mark  xvi.  7 ;  compare  John  xx.  2  -6. 
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bowed  down  in  transport  and  did  reverence  to  him,  as  lie 
appeared  to  them  on  high. 

We  see  at  once  how  much  there  is  to  commend  this  nar- 
rative to  our  acceptance.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
immediately  after  the  Master's  death,  if  not  as  soon  as  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  disciples  fled  in  haste  from  the  hos- 
tile orthodoxy  of  Jerusalem  to  their  own  native  land.^  It  Was 
only  here  that  they  took  breath  and  came  to  themselves 
again.  It  was  here  where  they  had  gone  in  and  out  with  him 
unceasingly,  where  every  footpath  and  every  hill  top,  the  fer- 
tile shores  of  the  lake  and  the  desolate  wilderness,  were  alike 
enriched  with  treasured  reminiscences  of  his  wondrous  and 
impressive  preaching,  of  his  private  instruction  never  more  to 
be  forgotten,  and  his  confidential  intercourse  with  his  chosen 
ones ;  it  was  here  where  the  fair  days  gone  by,  and  the  noble 
yet  winning  personality  which  shone  through  all  their  memo- 
ries, rose  up  so  vividly  before  their  minds ;  it  was  here  that 
they  felt  the  conviction  gradually,  not  suddenly,  sink  deep 
into  their  souls  that  it  was  impossible  he  had  deceived  him- 
self and  them,  impossible  that  God  had  suffered  him  to  fail. 
Had  he  not  himself  foreseen  the  end  before  it  came,  yet 
without  losing  either  faith  or  hope  ?  And  at  the  thought 
their  faith  and  hope  revived. — Perhaps  if  we  had  been  told 
that  they  saw  him  on  the  Sunday  morning  after  his  death, 
for  instance,  we  might  feel  that  the  time  was  too  short  to 
allow  all  these  influences  to  have  their  full  effect.  But  this 
is  not  what  we  are  told.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  in 
Galilee  they  saw  him  is  itself  a  proof  that  ample  time  inter- 
vened to  admit  of  the  power  of  recollection  bringing  them 
completely  under  the  Master's  influence  again.  The  uniform 
tradition  as  to  the  third  day  refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
the  realms  of  death  for  heaven,  not  to  that  of  his  appearance 
to  his  friends.    It  is  perhaps  an  inference  from  Scripture,  and 

»  See  pp.  82,  83 ;  and  Matthew  xlvi.  32,  xxviii.  7 ;  (Mark  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7). 
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perhaps  grew  out  of  an  expression  used  by  Jesus  himself,  but 
in  either  case  it  is  probably  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  a 
proverbial  expression.^ 

For  the  rest,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  after  all  that  we  have 
said,  to  point  out  that  when  once  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was 
restored  it  must  necessarily  take  the  form  of  the  behef  in  the 
Master's  resurrection  or  glorified  existence ;  and  that  it  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  exceedingly  comprehensible  that  some 
of  them  in  a  state  of  transport  should  have  seen  him.  That 
some  of  them  were  in  doubt  and  were  only  subsequently 
swept  down  the  stream  of  general  conviction  appears  to  us  a 
genuine  historical  trait ;  and  it  never  quite  disappears  from 
the  later  stories.^  Finally,  we  may  observe  that  the  provi- 
sional assumption  of  Jesus  into  heaven,  where  he  would  at 
once  receive  from  God  the  office  of  Messiah,  in  anticipation 
of  his  return  to  earth,  was  needed  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
the  disciples  for  their  master's  complete  restoration  from  the 
shame  of  his  death  upon  the  cross. ^ 

Their  joyful  certainty  that  Jesus  was  now  exalted  to  his 
kingly  rank  found  utterance  in  the  words  which  they  put 
into  his  mouth ;  first  the  declaration,  **  To  me  is  given  all 
power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth ;"  then  the  command, 
**  Go  forth  to  make  all  peoples  my  disciples,  baptising  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;"  and  finally  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
in  your  labour,  day  by  day,  till  I  return  to  crown  you.'*  A 
later  tradition,  preserved  in  the  spurious  conclusion  of  Mark,* 
represents  Jesus  as  appearing  to  the  disciples  when  assembled 
in  a  certain  chamber,  and  uttering  these  three  sayings  in  the 
following  form:  '*Go  out  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  And  whoever  believes  and  is  baptised 

*  See  VoL  V.,  pp.  352,  420 ;  Hosea  vi.  2 ;  Matthew  xii.  40,  &c. 

*  Mark  xvL  11, 13, 14  ;  Luke  xxiv.  11,  37,  41 ;  John  xx.  27. 

»  Acts  ii.  36.  *  Mark  xvi.  9-20. 
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(that  is  to  say,  openly  avows  his  faith)  shall  be  saved,  but 
whoever  believes  not  shall  be  condemned,  at  the  Messianic 
judgment.  And  miraculous  powers  shall  always  wait  on 
faith,  such  as  the  power  to  cast  out  devils  in  my  name,  to 
speak  in  fresh  tongues,  to  take  serpents  in  the  hand,  to 
drink  poison  without  being  hurt,  to  lay  hands  on  the  sick 
and  heal  them." — The  primitive  symbolical  significance  of 
this  promise  still  shines  through  the  words  ,^  but  here  they 
are  taken  literally  after  the  manner  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.* 

The  command  about  baptism  has  gained  such  importance 
as  to  justify  a  moment's  delay  to  consider  it.  That  Jesus 
never  directly  enjoined  the  Twelve  to  call  the  heathen  to  a 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  golden  age  is  above  all  doubt;' 
and  this  saying  must  therefore  be  of  comparatively  late  origin, 
dating  from  a  period  at  which  the  mission  to  the  heathen 
was  not  only  fully  recognised,  but  even  declared  to  have 
originated  with  the  Twelve.  A  moment's  reflection  makes  it 
obvious  that  Jesus  himself  instituted  no  such  ceremony  as 
baptism  to  incorporate  converted  Jews  and  heathens  into  a 
conimunity  of  future  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  if 
further  evidence  be  wanted  it  is  supplied  by  Paul.*  On  the 
other  hand  the  rise  of  such  a  practice  in  the  community, 
perhaps  at  a  very  early  period,  is  perfectly  natural ;  and  so, 
too,  the  much  later  custom  of  baptising  the  infant  children 
of  Christians,  though  not  even  remotely  contemplated  in  the 
injunction  we  are  now  considering,  is  easy  to  understand, 
and  enlists  our  perfect  sympathy.  Baptism  into  the  name 
of  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  God,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  means  baptism  into  the  confession  of  or  faith  in 
these  three,  and  is  a  short  epitome  of  Christian  doctrine  of 

^  See  Lake  x.  19. 
•  Acta  V.  16,  viii.  7,  xvi.  18,  ii  4,  x.  46,  xix.  6,  xxviii.  5,  8. 
»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  375,  376 ;  Galatians  ii.  7—9  ;  Acta  x.  xi.  . 

*  1  Coiinthiana  i.  17. 
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which  Jesus  certainly  never  dreamt ;  nay,  it  is  obvious  from 
all  accounts  that  even  in  the  Apostolic  age  it  was  as  yet 
quite  unknown;^  and  the  still  later  age  which  drew  up  the 
words  by  no  means  intended  them  as  a  baptismal  formula, 
but  rather  as  a  statement  of  the  conditions  of  admission  into 
the  community.  In  making  the  utterance  of  these  words 
instead  of  the  imposition  of  these  conditions  the  first  act  of 
admission  into  the  community  of  Christ,  the  Church  has 
confounded  words  with  things.  In  a  word,  the  phenomenon 
we  are  now  considering  is  compounded  of  a  remarkable  per- 
version of  a  biblical  phrase,  and  an  expression  of  the  religious 
seilse  of  Christendom  which  is  equally  simple  and  deserving 
of  respect. 

In  general  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  oldest  tradition, 
whether  preserved  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  or  in 
Matthew,  knew  nothing  of  any  words  pronounced  by  the  risen 
Christ  when  he  appeared.  All  these  belong  to  the  latet  trans- 
formations of  the  story,  and  form  but  one  of  many  deviations 
and  accretions.  In  fact  the  original  story  is  gradually  dis- 
guised past  all  recognition.  The  appearances  of  Jesus  are 
transferred  to  Jerusalem,  obviously  with  the  view  of  making 
the  scene  of  the  Messiah's  defeat  that  of  his  restoration  and 
triumph  also  ;  they  are  placed  upon  the  third  day,  as  taking 
place  while  Jesus  passed  on  high  from  the  shadow-land; 
they  are  robbed  of  their  true  character  and  become  more 
and  more  material,  after  the  general  manner  of  legends.  A 
variety  of  special  occasions,  circumstances,  and  sayings, 
were  from  time  to  time  added,  unconsciously  or  by  design, 
till  the  whole  was  expanded  into  a  second  life  upon  earth  of 
several  weeks*  duration.  Setting  the  two  or  three  divergent 
accounts  side  by  side  as  we  go  along,  let  us  listen  to  the  story  1 

^  Acts  ii.  38,  yiii.  16,  x.  48,  zix.  5 ;  Komans  vi.  3 ;  1  Corinthians  i.  13, 
15 ;  Galatians  iii.  27. 
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The  compulsory  rest  of  the  sabbath  was  over.    Before 

• 

the  Saturday  night  was  gone  (or  early  on  Sunday  morning), 
the  two  Marys  (with  or  without  Salome,  or  Salome  and 
Johanna  and  others)  went  through  one  of  the  city  gates  to 
visit  the  tomb,  to  sit  once  more^  in  mournful  contemplation  by 
the  cave  in  which  so  much  that  was  dear  to  them. lay  buried, 
or  to  bear  the  corpse  from  its  resting  place  and  embalm 
it  with  spices  and  balsam  that  they  had  bought  as  soon  as 
ever  the  sabbath  closed  (or  had  provided  just  before  it  began). 
If  they  cherished  such  a  purpose  as  this  they  remembered 
anxiously  upon  the  way  that  they  had  no  one  with  them  who 
could  roll  away  the  heavy  stone  that  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.  But  their  anxiety  was  groundless,  for  when 
they  looked  they  found  that  the  stone  was  moved  away 
already.  Then  they  went  in,  and  there  to  the  right  they 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  in  a  long  white  robe  (or  two  men 
in  shining  garments)  who  said  to  them,  in  their  bewilder- 
ment and  terror,  ''Be  not  afraid!  You  seek  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, who  was  crucified-  He  is  not  here.  He  has  risen.  Come 
and  see  the  place  where  they  laid  him  I  Now  make  all  speed 
and  go  to  his  disciples,  and  above  all  to  Peter,  and  tell  them 
that  he  will  go  before  you  to  Galilee,  where  you  will  see  him, 
as  he  told  you."  In  one  of  the  accounts  the  words  are  ex- 
panded thus  :  ''"Why  look  for  the  living  amongst  the  dead  ? 
Eemember  how,  when  he  was  still  in  Galilee,  he  told  you 
that  the  Son  of  man  must  be  given  up  into  the  power  of  the 
heathen  and  be  crucified,  and  must  rise  again  on  the  third 
day."  Then,  it  is  added,  they  remembered  the  words  that 
he  had  spoken. — Here  Galilee,  as  the  appointed  place  of' 
meeting,  has  dropped  out. 

•  With  their  feet  winged  with  terror,  but  also  with  great 
joy,  they  hurried  from  the  cave  to  take  the  news  to  the 
disciples  (or  according  to  another  account  they  were  too 

See  p.  135. 
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much  overcome  to  say  a  word  to  anyone  ;  or,  according  to  a 
third,  they  told  it  all  to  the  Apostles  and  the  other  disciples, 
who  only  thought  it  an  idle  tale).  And  Peter  ran  to  the 
sepulchre,  and,  stooping  down,  saw  the  shrouding  clothes 
lying  there,  and  went  home  full  of  amazement. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  analyse  this  story,  the  impro- 
babilities of  which  we  can  see  growing  as  it  were  before  our 
very  eyes.  .Compare,  for  instance,  the  simple  visit  to  the 
tomb  recorded  by  Matthew,  with  the  impossible  embalming 
of  a  mutilated  corpse  six-and-thirty  hours  after  death,  sug- 
gested by  Mark  and  Luke.^  Only  a  single  word  about  the 
empty  grave.  This  trait  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  later 
tradition.  But  it  has  been  asked :  When  the  Apostles  had 
seen  Christ,  would  they  not  go  to  Jerusalem  to  make  sure 
whether  the  Master  had  really  left  his  grave  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
would  never  occur  to  them.  The  appearance  of  Christ  would 
itself  fill  them  with  a  joyful  certainty.  And  such  an  exami- 
nation of  the  sepulchre  would  be  revolting  to  all  the  feelings 
of  the  age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  body  would  no 
longer  be  capable  of  recognition.  And  above  all  their  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  like  the  belief  of  Paul  subse- 
quently, stood  in  no  immediate  connection  with  the  condition 
of  his  mortal  body.  So  too  when  Herod  feared  that  John 
had  risen  again,  he  never  dreamt  of  ordering  a  search 
to  ascertain  whether  the  head  and  body  of  his  victim  were 
still  lying  where  they  had  been  buried.  The  legend  of 
the  empty  grave  rose  up  either  to  confute  those  who  denied 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  by  a  palpable  proof,^  or  else  under 
the  influence  of  the  section  of  Jewish  Christians  who  thought 
that  at  the  resurrection  the  bodies  in  the  graves  would  come 
to>  life  again  ;^  in  either  case  it  is  one  of  the  indications 
of  the  increasingly  material  conception  gradually  formed  of  the 
resurrection. 

»  See  p.  134.         *  See  pp.  159, 160. 
•  See  Matthew- xxii.  28,  xxvii.  52,  64  ;  John  v.  23,  29. 
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It  was  subsequently  said  that  the  two  Marys,  as  they 
hastened  from  the  grave  to  bear  the  angels'  message  to  the 
disciples,  met  Jesus,  who  greeted  them,  and  when  they  fell 
down  and  embraced  his  feet  said  to  them :  '<  Be  not  afraid; 
go  and  tell  it  to  my  brothers  (the  Apostles),  that  they  may 
go  to  Galilee.  There  they  will  see  me  I'* — This  story  evi- 
dently forms  a  transition.  The  real  revelation  upon  which  the 
stress  is  laid  still  takes  place  in  Galilee ;  but  here,  for  the 
first  time,  a  preliminary  revelation  is  vouchsafed  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  apparently  between  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  intention  of  the  following 
story,  of  stm  later  ori^  and  of  very  obvious  purport :_ 

The  disciples  were  together,  speaking  of  their  faith  and 
doubt,  their  hope  and  fear,  when  suddenly  Jesus  himself 
stood  amongst  them,  with  a  greeting  of  peace  upon  his  lips. 
They  were  in  terror  and  alarm,  thinking  they  saw  a  ghost ; 
but  he  said :  **  Why  are  you  dismayed  and  why  are  you  in 
doubt?  Look  at  my  hands  and  feet,  for  it  is  I  myself. 
Touch  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  has  no  fiesh  and  bones,  as  you 
can  see  I  have."  And  now  they  could  not  beueve  it  for  joy 
and  were  still  lost  in  wonder;  but  he  said:  **  Have  you 
nothing  to  eat  here  ?*'  upon  which  they  gave  him  some 
broiled  fish  and  a  piece  of  honeycomb,  which  he  ate  before 
their  eyes. 

Then  he  said:  **  So  now  all  that  I  told  you  before  we  were 
parted  has  come  to  pass,  namely,  that  everything  written 
concerning  me  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  Psalms 
must  be  fulfilled.'*  Then  he  made  them  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Scripture,  and  said:  '*Thus  it  is  written 
that  the  Christ  must  suffer,  and  rise  &om  the  dead  on  the 
third  day;  and  that  in  the  proclamation  of  his  exaltation  and 
return,  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  must  be 
preached  to  all  peoples,  beginning  with  Jerusalem.  And 
this  preaching  is  your  task.    And  behold  I  make  the  gift 
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which  my  Father  promised  come  down  upon  you.  Do  you 
then  remain  in  the  city  till  you  are  girt  with  power  from 
above." 

Then  he  led  them  out  to  the  road  to  Bethany.  There  he 
raised  his  hands  and  blessed  them,  and,  as  he  blessed  them, 
he  passed  away  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  Then  they 
bowed  down  to  earth,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  filled  with 
joy  that  he  was  glorified,  and  there  they  remained  continually 
in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing  God. 

The  meaning  of  this  story  may  be  gathered  from  the 
closing  scene.  It  represents  Jesus  as  appearing  to  his  friends 
when  passing  from  the  shadow-land  to  the  abode  of  God. 
We  must  therefore  place  it  on  the  third  day,  the  Sunday ; 
and  probably  in  the  morning,  not  long  after  the  resurrection ; 
for  the  interview  itself,  including  the  explanation  of  the 
Scripture,  would  occupy  some  hours,  and  it  must  have  been 
over  before  evening,  since  the  Evangelist  can  hardly  intend 
to  represent  the  Master  as  leading  out  his  disciples  and  him- 
self going  up  on  high  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  We  make 
this  remark  because,  when  we  read  the  last  chapter  of  Luke 
straight  through,  the  insertion  of  the  ^tory  of  the  travellers  to 
Emmaus  makes  it  appear  as  if  all  these  events  took  place  in 
the  depth  of  night.  In  other  respects,  the  second  part  of 
our  story  is  not  without  value ;  but  the  introductipn  with  its 
wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet,  its  flesh  and  bone,  its  fish  and 
honeycomb,  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  palpable  and  grossly 
material  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Thus  the 
original  conception  is  obliterated;  everything  that  could 
remind  us  of  a  vision  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  supersensual  character  which  would  naturally 
have  marked  all  intercourse  with  a  glorified  one. 

Presently  the  round  number  of  forty  days  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  period  during  which  the  risen  Master  remained  on 
earth,  so  as  to  allow  for  all  the  appearances  mentioned  by 
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tradition  taking  place  before  the  ascension.  During  this 
period  it  is  expressly  s%id  that  he  ate  and  drank  with  his 
friends !  We  are  further  told  in  the  Acts  that  during  these 
days  he  gave  his  disciples  absolute  proof  of  his  continued 
existence,  and  spoke  to  them  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
told  them  not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  there  for  what 
God  had  promised  them  by  his  mouth;  for  in  contrast  with 
John's  baptism  of  water  they  should  soon  receive  the  baptism 
of  the  spirit.  The  disciples  asked,  "  Master  I  Has  the  time 
now  come  for  you  to  restore  to  Israel  its  independence, 
power,  and  glory,  such  as  it  had  in  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon  ?  " — *'It  is  not  given  you  to  know  the  time  and  op- 
portunity which  the  Father  has  reserved  to  himself,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  you  shall  be  strengthened  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  upon  you,  and  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judaea  and  Samaria,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
While  he  thus  spoke  he  was  taken  up  on  high  before  their 
eyes,  and  a  cloud  enveloped  him  and  carried  him  away  out 
of  their  sight.  As  they  were  still  gazing  into  heaven  where 
he  disappeared,  two  figures  robed  in  white  stood  by  them 
and  said :  '*  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  and  gaze  into  the 
heavens !  This  Jesus,  who  has  been  taken  up  from  you  on 
high,  shall  come  back  in  the  same  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
him  go." — Then  the  Eleven  went  back  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  Jerusalem,  and  remained  in  their  upper  chamber, 
of  one  mind  with  each  other,  persevering  in  prayer,  together 
with  certain  women  and  the  mother  and  brothers  of  Jesus. 

This  isolated  and  very  late  tradition  is  out  of  harmony 
with  all  the  earliest  accounts,  which  have  nothing  to  tell  us 
of  a  separate  ascension ;  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  narrative 
in  Luke,  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  ascension  is 
spoken  of.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  tradition  that  the 
Church  observes  the  Thursday,  forty  (thirty-nine)  days  after 
Easter  Sunday,  as  Asbension  Day,  but  it  does  not  appear 
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that  this  tradition  was  commonly  accepted  in  the  second 
century,  for  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ^  we  read : — 
**We  (Christians)  celebrate  (not  the  seventh  day  as  the 
Jews  do,  but)  the  eighth  (that  is  the  first)  day  with 
thankful  joy,  as  the  day  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  revealed  himself  to  his  friends,  and 
ascended  to  heaven." 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  induced  us  to  go  in 
some  detail  into  all  these  later  and  utterly  unhistorical 
elaborations  and  perversions  of  the  Apostolic  faith  in  the 
resurrection ;  and  we  have  therefore  fallen  into  some  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  real  religious  meaning  and  the  original 
significance  of  that  faith  itself.  "We  must  therefore  once 
more  call  to  mind  that  under  the  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  religious  doctrines  current  at  the  time,  this 
idea  of  Jesus  rising  out  of  the  realm  of  shades  was  the 
necessary  form,  and  nothing  but  the  form,  under  which  the 
Apostles  expressed  their  moral  certainty  that  their  Master 
lived  and  had  been  exalted.  It  was  this  certainty  itself, 
which  is  ours  as  much  as  it  was  theirs,  that  forms  the 
essence  and  the  glory  of  their  faith.  Above  all,  we  must 
never  forget  what  a  triumph  won  by  Jesus  over  the  prejudices 
of  his  disciples'  hearts  this  belief  represented.  It  shows 
that  he  had  so  impressed  them  with  his  unequalled  moral 
greatness  and  glory  as  to  make  them  say,  **  Though  dead  he 
cannot  be  a  lifeless  shade  ;  he  must  still  live,  although  alone 
of  all  that  ever  died ;  the  realm  of  shades  cannot  retain  him 
captive,  and  until  the  time  shall  come  for  him  to  mount  his 
throne  on  earth  he  must  abide  in  heaven." — Nay,  think !  he 
died  as  a  malefactor,  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  renounced 
by  God  and  man.  His  disciples'  fairest  hopes  were  annihi- 
lated; and  they  must  throw  away  their  faith  in  him 

^SeeVoI.  v.,  p.  28. 
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And  yet  they  could  not !  Hardly  had  they  recovered  from  the 
first  bewilderment  of  that  crushing  blow  when  they  felt,  and 
knew,  that  they  could  not  have  been  deceived  in  him ;  that 
he  miist  be  the  Lord  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  hope  of 
all  the  faithful,  the  blessed  dispenser  of  God's  most  glorious 
gifts ;  for  he  could  be  no  less  !  For  the  shame  of  the  cross 
God  had  amply  compensated  him  with  the  glory  of  heaven, 
and  what  the  unbelief  of  his  nation  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  doing  and  being,  he  would  ere  long  accomplish  and 
make  plain;  for  by  him  and  by  no  other  must  the  golden 
age  most  surely  come. — Nay,  so  mighty  was  his  influence, 
even  after  his  death,  that  in  moments  of  holy  transport  his 
disciples  even  saw  him.  Truly,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  impression  Jesus  made  to  his 
own  personality,  we  are  filled  with  wondering  reverence  and 
admiration  to  think  what  he  must  have  been  !  How  much 
higher  the  tribute  we  pay  to  Jesus  by  thus  explaining  the 
belief  in  his  resurrection,  than  by  wasting  our  strength  in  the 
hopeless  effort  to  prop  up  the  belief  that  his  body  came  back  to 
life  and  left  its  grave  on  the  third  day !  Were  it  only  at  the 
price  of  such  a  miracle  that  his  disciples  could  regain  their 
faith,  our  lofty  estimate  of  his  power  over  them,  of  his  moral 
influence  and  his  moral  force,  of  the  personality  from  which 
they  issued,  would  lose  one  of  its  great  supports. 

Here  then  at  the  close  we  may  speak,  as  we  could  not 
speak  at  first,  of  the  "resurrection"  of  Jesus,  using  the  word 
as  he  himself  employed  it  to  signify  Jiis  triumph.  There  is 
still  one  story  of  the  resurrection  which  we  have  not  given 
yet,  and  which  stands  in  no  connection  with  the  rest.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  a  very  late  tradition,  but  yet  it  strikes  us 
as  setting  forth  in  emblematic  guise  the  triumph  of  Jesus 
over  the  very  powers  which  had  trampled  him  in  the  dust. 
Let  us  listen  to  it. 

Hardly  had  the  Saturday  morning  broken  when  a  nume- 
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rous  deputation  of  high  priests  and  Pharisees  again  begged 
audience  of  the  procurator.  What  makes  them  so  restlessly 
uneasy  ?  Have  they  not  just  averted  the  dangers  which 
were  threatening  their  rehgion  and  their  people  ?  Have  they 
not  established  their  own  influence  and  authority  more  firmly 
than  ever  ?  Is  not  their  enemy  crushed  for  ever  ? — ' 
The  evening  before  their  hearts  were  light,  and  they 
held  their  feast  in  joyful  triumph.  But  dread  forebodings 
rose  once  more  at  night  and  banished  sleep — forebodings  that 
some  way,  they  knew  not  how,  the  Nazarene  would  hold  his 
own  against  them  yet.  But  counsel  comes  by  night;  and 
they  soon  decided  what  to  do.  And  this  was  why 
the  early  morning  found  them  at  the  palace  of  the  Eoman. 
They  were  at  once  admitted,  and  explained  their  fear  and 
their  request  as  follows: — "Will  it  please  you,  we  have 
remembered  that  this  deceiver,  when  he  was  alive,  said: 
After  three  days  I  shall  rise  again.  Give  orders,  then, 
that  the  grave  be  guarded  for  three  days,  or  may  be  his  dis- 
ciples will  come  and  steal  him  away,  and  then  say  to  the 
people  :  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.  And  then  the  last  deceit 
would  be  worse  than  the  first." 

With  unhesitating  alacrity  Pilate  granted  the  request. 
"  A  sufficient  watch  is  at  your  service.  Guard  the  grave  as 
securely  as  you  may."  They  thanked  him  and  retired.  Then 
they  hastened  to  their  work.  They  placed  a  strip  of  linen 
across  the  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  and  secured  it 
at  both  ends  with  clay  bearing  the  impress  of  their  seal. 
Surely  no  one  would  dare  to  break  it !  Then  they  left  the 
watch  with  strict  injunctions  to  vigilance — injunctions  which 
yeheved  their  own  minds,  though  the  admirable  discipline  of 
the  Koman  system  rendered  them  quite  superfluous.  Surely 
they  might  now  be  perfectly  at  rest !     .     .     , 

The  first  pale  gleam  of  the  third  morning  was  breaking 
from  the  east.    The  guards  were  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  cave.  When  suddenly  the  earth  began  to  rock  and 
tremble.  Is  that  a  flash  of  lightning  shooting  down  from 
heaven  ?  Ah,  no  !  It  is  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  whose  appear- 
ance shines  like  the  Are  of  heaven,  and  whose  garments 
ghtter  like  snow.  With  a  touch  of  his  finger  he  rolls  back 
the  stone  from  the  month  of  the  tomb  and  seats  himself  npon 
it  as  his  throne.  There  is  the  seal,  aU  broken !  There  are 
the  sentries,  motionless  and  powerless  in  their  terror,  para- 
lysed with  apprehension,  without  power  of  speech  or  thought, 
gazing  with  ashy  faces  on  the  apparition  !  No  sooner  had 
they  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs  than  they  fled  for  their 
•  very  lives  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  had  given  them  their 
charge.  The  Sanhedrin  assembled  in  utter  consternation. 
The  case  seemed  hopeless,  but  these  high  priests  and  elders 
were  never  at  a  loss.  They  gave  the  soldiers  a  great  sum  of 
money  and  said :  **  Spread  it  about  that  his  disciples  came 
and  stole  him  away  while  you  were  asleep.  Should  the  pro- 
curator hear  about  it,  we  will  find  means  of  appeasing  him, 
and  you  need  have  no  fear.'*  The  soldiers  took  the  money 
and  repeated  their  lesson  to  everyone  they  could  get  hold  of. 
And  that  is  the  origin  of  the  lying  story  of  the  theft. 

•  Was  such  a  foolish  report  really  circulated  amongst  the 
Jews  ?  In  any  case  this  story,  which  is  worked  out  elabo- 
rately in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  is  quite  absurd.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  would  have  heard  a  pro- 
phecy of  his  rising  again  when  his  very  friends  never  dreamt 
of  it  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  had  never  once  spoken  of 
his  **  resurrection  "  in  public  ?  Is  not  the  conduct  here 
ascribed  to  the  councillors  and  the  soldiers,  the  latter  of 
whom  would  have  needlessly  exposed  themselves  to  the 
heaviest  punishment,  so  clumsy  and  childish  as  to  be  impos- 
sible ?  But  once  set  aside  these  diflficulties  and  accept  the 
picture  as  emblematic,  and  how  fine  and  true  its  strokes 
appear !    The  powers  of  church  and  state  have  combined 
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against  the  Nazarene  and  brought  him  to  his  fall.  On  the 
one  side  the  high  priests  and  Pharisees  defending  the  Law, 
the  Temple,  and,  last  not  least,  their  own  authority  and 
influence,  against  the  sacrilegious  blows  of  this  seducer  of 
the  people  ;  on  the  other  side  the  procurator,  who  cherishes 
no  personal  hostility  to  him,  but  overcomes  his  own  in- 
different toleration,  and  sacrifices  the  Nazarene  in  the 
interests  of  order.  The  new  religious  movement  is  crushed 
for  ever  by  this  combination.  Both  church  and  state  com- 
bine to  keep  it  down.  They  take  measures  which  cannot 
fail.  The  one  puts  its  seal  upon  the  stone ;  the  other  sets  its 
watch  before  the  grave. — In  vain !  As  by  the  finger  of  God 
the  seal  is  broken  and  the  watch  is  smitten  down.  Jesus 
stands  up  !  Though  hurled  to  the  ground,  he  rises  again ; 
his  momentary  defeat  was  but  a  step  to  his  abiding  triumph. 
The  alliance  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  is  power- 
less against  the  truth,  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  against 
the  Christ.     The  triumpji  is  his. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  trace  the  history  of  this 
triumph  in  the  establishment  of  the  Apostolic  community 
and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  This 
triumph  has  its  witnesses  in  every  age,  in  our  age,  in  our 
hearts,  whenever  the  principles  of  Jesus  vanquish  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  routine  and  -prejudice,  of  impurity  and 
selfishness;  whenever  his  ideal  conquers  the  commonplace 
reality.  Of  this  triumph  every  Easter  that  Christians 
observe  is  the  grateful  record  and  the  joyful  promise. 

In  this,  the  truest  sense, .''  Christ  is  arisen"  indeed! 


H 
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Chapter  II. 

THE    COMMUNITY    AT    JERUSALEM. 

Acts  I.  15— V.,  XII.  1-23. » 

A  VEIL  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  short  period  which 
separates  the  death  of  Jesus  from  the  work  of  Paul. 
Only  two  facts  shine  through  it.  Of  the  first  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  its  significance  will  become  stiU  clearer 
presently.  It  is,  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  regained  their  faith 
in  his  Messianic  dignity ;  which  faith  took  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  had  been 
exalted  to  heaven,  whence  he  would  soon  return.  The  second 
fact,  which  now  demands  our  attention,  is  that  a  community 
of  believers  was  formed  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  its  branches 
in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  But,  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  our  curiosity  is  rather  excited  than  satisfied;  for 
the  accounts  we  possess  are  very  meagre,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  from  trustworthy  ;  and  since  we  have  no  means  of 
controlling  them,  we  must  use  all  the  greater  caution  in 
accepting  what  they  tell  us.  Not  only  is  the  length  of  the 
period  in  question  unknown,  not  only  are  we  left  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  many  details,  but  even  the  great  facts  and 
the  general  course  of  events  are  far  from  clear.  We  are, 
therefore,  driven  to  suppositions  which  we  cannot  really  sub- 
stantiate, and  of  which  we  must  consequently  be  very  sparing. 
The  first  question  that  forces  itself  upon  us  is:  How 
came  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  establish  themselves  at  Jeru- 
salem ?  It  is  true  that  we  need  not  suppose  any  collective 
emigration  on  a  large  scale  to  have  taken  place ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  true  that  at  a  certain  period,  not  long  after  the 
Master's  death,  a  certain  number  of  disciples,  whose  example  * 

»  Matthew  xxvii.  3—10. 
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was  soon  followed  by  others,  felt  it  their  duty  to  leave  their 
beloved  and  entrancing  country,  their  nearest  relations  and 
their  several  callings,  and  go  and  settle  in  the  hostile 
capital  Unquestionably  this  movement  was  made  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the 
approaching  return  of  the  Christ.  "  The  city  of  the  Lord" 
was  the  natural  centre  of  the  glories  of  this  future  age,  and 
moreover  Jesus  himself  had  made  it  the  scene  of  his  last 
labours,  and  of  that  sublime  effort  frustrated  alas !  by  the  un- 
belief of  the  people.^  But  a  step  that  required  such  courage 
and  involved  such  sacrifices^  as  the  removal  to  Jerusalem  did 
would  hardly  be  undertaken  except  on  some  definite  occasion 
and  with  some  definite  object.  As  to  the  occasion  we  cannot 
find  even  a  hint  in  the  book  of  Acts,  which  never  lets  the 
Apostles  return  to  Galilee  at  all.^  Their  object  was  probably 
something  more  than  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  in  longing  for  the 
Messiah  ;*  it  was  to  prepare  for  and,  if  possible,  hasten  his 
return  by  taking  up  his  work,  by  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  Israel  in  a  city  which  might  well  be  deemed  the 
nation's  heart. 

We  find  the  number  of  the  disciples  given  as  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  souls,  but  this  figure  raises  our  suspicion 
by  being  just  ten  times  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  of  the 
Apostles,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  doubtful  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  heard  of  five  hundred  brethren  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  statement  that  the  mother 
and  brothers  of  Jesus  were  amongst  the  believers  approves 
itself  more  readily  to  our  acceptance,  for  the  Epistle  just  re- 
ferred to  mentions  that  the  Christ  appeared  to  James,  who  was 
probably  the  head  of  the  family.  It  would  be  extremely  in- 
teresting to  know  when  and  how  their  disbehef  was  overcome  ;* 

*SeeVoL  V.,pp.  417,  418. 
*  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  442,  423,  239  flf.  »  See  p.  156. 

*  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  303—309. 
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for  we  must  take  the  vision  not  as  the  cause  but  as  the  result 
of  James's  faith.  But  our  search  for  further  hght  on  this 
point  is  fruitless. 

The  first  step  which  the  band  of  disciples  took,  before  the 
outside  world  knew  anything  of  its  existence,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  selection  of  an  Apostle  to  take  the  place  of  Judas. 
Of  course  the  traitor  had  lost  his  place  amongst  the  Twelve 
for  ever ;  but  beyond  that  we  are  told  that  the  divine  ven- 
geance had  already  faÜen  upon  him.  Various  traditions 
were  current  on  this  point.  In  the  first  place  we  hear  that 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  consummation  of  his  crime,  when 
he  saw  his  master  condemned  to  death  by  the  Sanhedrin 
and  handed  over  to  the  Eoman  governor,  he  came  to  him- 
self. He  saw — too  late,  alas  ! — the  enormity  of  his  crime, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  but  returning  to  the  Sanhedrin — 
as  if  that  would  avail ! — and  giving  them  back  the  thirty 
shekels,  the  price  of  blood,  which  burned  in  his  hands.  *'  I 
have  sinned,"  he  cried,  ^'  in  giving  up  an  innocent  man  to 
death  I" — But  they  would  not  take  the  money  back;  and 
answered  dryly,  "that  is  your  affair,  not  ours!" — Then  the 
wretched  man  fell  a  prey  to  despair.  He  rushed  into  the 
Temple,  flung  the  coins  upon  the  floor,  went  out — and  hanged 
himself.  The  high  priests,  as  scrupulous  as  ever,  con- 
sidered what  they  could  do  with  the  money.  As  the  price 
of  blood,  it  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  treasuwr.^  Finally 
they  determined  to  purchase  the  Potter's  Field  with  it,  and 
make  it  a  burial  place  for  strangers.  Hence  the  name 
Hakeldama  or  Blood-acre  was  given  to  this  field,  which  lay 
south  of  Sion,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.' 

Another  legend,  embodied  in  the  account  of  the  selection 
of  a  new  Apostle,  brings  this  same  burial  ground  into  con- 
nection with  Judas  in  an  equally  arbitrary,  though  quite  a 
different  manner.    According  to  this  version  he  had  bought 

»  See  p.  49.  »  See  Map  IV. 
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a  piece  of  land  for  the  price  of  his  treachery,  and  had  sub- 
sequently come  to  a  miserable  end  there,  though  not  by  his 
own  hand.  He  had  fallen  down,  his  bowels  had  burst 
asunder,  and  his  blood,  that  streamed  over  his  newly-acquired 
possession,  gave  it  the  name  it  subsequently  bore. — A  third 
tradition,  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  told  how  the  wretched 
man  was  tortured  by  a  fearful  dropsy,  how  his  body  swelled 
until  at  last  a  cart  could  easily  pass  through  a  space  too 
narrow  for  him  to  go  through,  and  how,  after  nameless 
agonies,  he  died,  stock  bhnd,  whether  crushed  by  a  cart  or 
a  loathsome  victim  of  disease. 

We  feel  at  once  that  these  stories  are  without  historical 
foundation,  though,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  we  would 
willingly  accept  as  true  the  account  of  Judas's  repentance. 
The  general  purport  of  the  stories  is  determined  by  the  Jewish 
belief  in  retribution,  while  the  details  are  furnished  by  mis- 
applied passages  of  the  Old  Testament : — the  story  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  who  betrayed  David  ;^  the  prophecies  of  the  earliest 
Zechariah^  (not  Jeremiah,  as  the  first  EvangeHst  says);' 
and  above  all  the  cursing  psalms,  one  of  which  speaks  of 
a  snare,  a  deserted  inheritance,  and  darkened  eyes;^  another 
of  an  early  death,  deposition  from  a  post  of  honour,  and  a 
curse  that  penetrates  like  Water,  into  the  enemy's  bowels.* 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  what  befel 
Judas. 

Let  us  return  then  to  the  faithful  disciples  at  Jerusalem. 
We  are  told  that  Peter  stood  up  one  day  amongst  the  brethren, 
who  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  and  after 
showing  that  the  Scripture  foretold  the  fearful  fate  of  the 
betrayer,  and  t^at  another  should  take  his  place,  urged,  the 
appointment  of  a  successor.     The  choice  must  fall  on  one 

>  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  64.        •  See  pp.  70,  71.         ■  Matthew  xxvii  9. 
*  Psalm  Ixix.  22  ;  (Matthew  xxvii.  5),  25 ;  (Acta  i  18-20),  23. 

*  Psalm  cix.  8,  18. 
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who,  with  the  Twelve,  had  been  a  faithfal  and  steadfast  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  from  the  baptism  of  John  to  the  ascension  of 
the  Master ;  one  who  might  join  the  elder  Apostles  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  resurrection  'of  Jesus.  Then  the  assembly 
selected  two  of  its  members  who  fully  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  laid  down,  and  whose  spirit  and  power  fitted  them 
for  so  sublime  a  task.  They  were  Joseph,  the  son  of  Sabbas, 
sumamed  *'  the  just,'*  and  Matthias.  The  choice  between 
these  two  they  determined  to*  leave  to  the  Omniscient,  and  so 
had  recourse  to  lots.  Aifter  offering  a  prayer  to  God,  the 
knower  of  hearts,  that  he  would  show  them  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  take  the  place  of  the  castaway,  they  drew  a  lot  for 
each  of  the  two,  and  the  result  was  that  Mattibias  was  received 
into  the  Apostolic  circle. 

The  Apostolate  is  here  represented  as  a  definite  office  of 
superintendence  conferred  upon  a  certain  number  of  men,  who 
form  a  close  college,  and  are  the  only  qualified  witnesses  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  this  may  well  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  whole  story  is  invented,^  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
showing,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  for  Paul  in  the  college, 
and  that  moreover  he  was  entirely  incompetent  and  unsuited 
for  the  post  of  an  Apostle,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  been  a 
follower  of  Jesus  during  his  public  ministry.  If  this  is  really 
what  the  story  means,  then  the  writer  of  Acts  must  have 
simply  accepted  the  tradition  without  understanding  its 
drift.  In  itself,  however,  apart  from  the  legend  of  Judas 
and  the  citation  of  texts  connected  with  it,  apart  from  the 
whole  discourse  of  Peter,  the  fictitious  character  of  which  is 
palpable  at  the  first  glance,*  apart,  in  a  word,  from  all  the 
accessories,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  number  of  twelve 
was  again  completed  by  the  choice  of  Matthias  ;  and  a  cer* 
tain  amount  of  probability  is  given  to  the  supposition  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  and  the  book 

»  See  Vol.  V  ,  p.  230.  '  Acts  i.  18, 19.  » 1  Corinthians  xv.  5. 
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of  Eevelation  both  speak ^  of  "the  Twelve,"  notwithstanding 
that  Judas  had  fallen  away.  This  measure,  if  really  taken, 
displays  a  scrupulous  anxiety  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  and  evinces  the  Jewish  narrowness, 
which  regarded  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
reserved  exclusively  for  Israel ;  but  it  also  shows  a  settled 
determination,  which  earns  our"  admiration  by  the  courage 
and  fidelity  it  reveals,  of  standing  up  before  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  without  loss  of  time,  as  witnesses  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  now  exalted  in  heaven  and  would  soon  return  in  his 
glory. 

When  and  how  did  the  Apostles  begin  their  preaching  of 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  kingdom  ? — The  following  story 
is  given  us  in  answer : — 

The  day  of  Pentecost,  the  harvest  thanksgiving  of  the 
Jews,  had  come.  The  disciples  were  together  in  their  usual 
place  of  assembly,  in  the  morning,  when  suddenly  a  sound 
was  heard  from  heaven,  as  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  and 
all  the  house  re-echoed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  saw 
tongues,  as  if  of  fire,  which  split  up  and  came  down  upon 
each  of  them.  At  the  same  moment  that  which  the  wind 
and  fire  did  but  represent  as  symbols  came  itself  to  pass. 
The  Holy  Spirit  came  down  upon  them  ;  and  for  a  time  they 
were  utterly  carried  away  by  it,  and,  as  indicated  by  those 
forms  upon  their  heads,  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues, 
according  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance. 

Thiö  miracle  made  a  deep  impression.  Crowds  of  Jews 
were  collected  to  the  spot,  and  amongst  them  were  foreigners 
from  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  whose  zeal  had  brought 
them  away  from  their  heathen  birthplaces,  to  settle  in  the 
City  of  the  Temple.  Picture  their  amazement  when  each 
one  of  them  (fifteen  nations  are.  enumerated)  recognised  his 

^  Bevelation  xxi.  14. 
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own  native  language  in  the  rapturous  utterances  of  these 
men.  They  asked  in  consternation,  '*  Are  not  all  the 
speakers  men  of  Galilee?  Then  how  comes  it  that  each 
one  of  us  hears  them  rehearse  God's  mighty  deeds  in  his 
own  native  language?"  —  But  while  some  were  lost  in 
amazement  and  perplexity,  wondering  what  this  could  mean, 
others  mocked  the  inspiration  of  the  disciples  and  said : 
**  They  are  full  of  sweet  wine  ! " 

Did  these  reckless  taunts  reach*  the  disciples  and  bring 
them  to  themselves  ?  At  any  rate  they  rose ;  and  Peter, 
as  their  head  and  representative,  solemnly  began  his  first 
discourse,  amid  perfect  silence.  They  were  not  drunk,  he 
exclaimed,  for  who  would  drink  before  nine  o'clock,  the  hour 
of  morning  prayer  ?  But  this  that  they  had  seen  was  the 
fulfilment  of  Joel's^  prophecy,  that  before  the  coming  of 
God's  kingdom  the  Lord  would  pour  out  his  spirit  over 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  after  which  terrible  signs 
and  wonders  in  heaven  would  follow,  and  then  the  day  of 
judgment.  Then  there  would  be  no  salvation  except  in 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Messiah.  Now  this  Messiah, 
whose  approach  these  signs  had  shown  to  be  close  at  hand, 
was  no  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  had  been  marked 
out  by  God  as  filling  this  high  rank  by  the  miraculous 
powers  given  him,  and  yet  more  by  his  resurrection,  when 
Israel  under  God's  will  had  given  him  up  to  the  heathens  to  be 
crucified.  This  resurrection  proved  him  to  be  the  great  son 
of  David,^  upon  whom  his  ancestor's  thoughts  were  really 
fixed  when  he  sang  of  his  deliverance  from  the  realms  of  the 
dead  and  from  corruption.®  And,  lastly,  this  pouring  out  of 
the  holy  gift  which  God  had  promised  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction that  Jesus  was  now  the  Messiah,  provisionally  exalted 

>  Joel  II.  28-32 ;  compare  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  153, 354. 

*  Psalm  czxxii  11. 

■  Psalm  xvi.  8—11;  compare  Vol.  I.,  p.  273. 
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to  God's  right  hand,  in  accordance  again  with  a  prophetic 
song  of  David's.^ 

The  assembled  people  were  deeply  impressed  by  this 
address,  and  asked,  in  response  to  its  appeal,  what  they 
were  to,  do.  Upon  which  Peter  resumed :  **  Eepent  and  be 
baptised  as  believers  in  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  for  the  remission 
of  your  sins.  Then  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  yours  is  the  Messianic  kingdom  with  all  its  blessings, 
yours  and  your  children's;  and  all  the  hjeathen  who  by  God's 
grace  shall  be  taken  into  Israel,  shall  share  it  with  you." — 
Great  was  Peter's  rejoicing ;  for  when  he  had  once  more 
earnestly  admonished  his  hearers  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  stiff-necked  contemporaries,  that  they  might  not 
share  their  condemnation,  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
announced  their  conversion  and  were  baptised  on  that  same 
day. 

Well-grounded  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  credi- 
bility of  this  account.  The  signs  which  accompany  the  lofty 
inspiration  of  the  disciples  betray  themselves  at  once  as 
products  of  the  imagination  of  the  Christian  community. 
Conscious  of  possessing  the  Holy  Spirit,  conscious  of  owing 
it  to  the  risen  Master,  the  community  of  Jesus  imagined 
that  the  gift  must  have  been  imparted  at  some  definite 
moment,^  whether  at  Pentecost  or,  as  another  account  would 
have  it,  on  the  still  earlier  occasion  of  one  of  the  appearances 
of  the  Christ.*  Bound  this  conception  the  outward  sym- 
bols of  the  manifestation  would  readily  cluster.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  the  first  revelation  or  working  of  the  Spirit 
should  be  made  to  consist  in  speaking  with  other  tongues, 
that  is  to  say  with  other  than  the  usual  tongues,  with  human 
tongues  touched  by  God,  in  a  burst  of  religious  ecstasy.  This 
phenomenon,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  ancient  **  pro- 

*  Psalm  ex.  1.  *  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  160, 151. 

='  John  XX.  22. 
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phesying,"^  is  known  to  us  from  Paul's  description'  as  an 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  religious  transport,  without 
using  the  understanding,  in  broken  sentences,  incoherent 
exclamations,  and  inarticulate  sounds.;  sometimes  it  would 
take  the  form  of  exalted  praise,  which  could  only  find  ex- 
pression in  cries  of  joy  and  sighs.  We  also  gather  that  the 
phenomenon  appeared  repeatedly  in  the  Apostolic  commu- 
nities, and  that  it  was  veiy  highly  esteemed.  What  more 
naturéd  than  that  tradition  should  make  it  the  first  sign  of 
life  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  ?  We  may  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  book  of  Acts  mentions  the  phenomenon 
on  several  other  occasions,  and  always  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  genuine  and  formal  entrance  into  the  Messianic  com- 
munity.' But  in  the  passage  we  are  now  discussing  this 
**  speaking  with  tongues"  is  designedly  represented  as  con- 
sisting in  the  use  of  all  manner  of  foreign  words,  as  a  symbol 
that  the  Gospel  was  destined  for  all  peoples.  This  brought 
the  legend  into  agreement  not  only  with  a' Jewish  tradition 
that  when  the  voice  of  God  proclaimed  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai  it  sounded  a^  if  the  words  were  uttered  in  every  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  but  also  with  the  expectation  that  in 
the  Messianic  age  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  division  of 
mankind  that  had  reigned  since  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  would  be  superseded  by  the  original  unity  of  lan- 
guage and  universal  peace. — Finally,  the  closing  portions  of 
the  story  seem*  no  more  historical  than  what  precedes. 
Peter's  discourse,  hke  the  other  speeches  in  this  book,  is 
simply  invented  for  him  by  the  author  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  of  the  time;*  nor  can  we  well  believe  that 
his  first  discourse  resulted  in  a -conversion  in  mass  and  the 
baptism  of  three  thousand  people  in  a  single  day.    We  shall 

*  See  VoL  II.,  p.  277.  *  1  Corinthians  xii.—xiv. 

^  Acts  X.  44  ff.,  xix.  1  ff.,  VÜL  15  ft. 

*  See  VoL  V  ,  pp.  29,  30. 
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observe  the  same  exaggeration  in  stating  numbers  upon 
other  occasions,  when  we  shall  hear  of  five  thousand  and 
afterwards  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  conversions.^ 

We  need  not  even  suppose  that  our  story  rests  upon 
the  reminiscence  of  any  one  particular  fact,  such  as 
the  common  transport  of  the  disciples  spoken  of  as  the 
appearance  of  the  Christ  to  five  hundred  brethren.*  The 
birth  of  the  community  of  Jesus  is  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
it  may  very  well  have  taken  place  at  Jerusalem  by  gradual 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  Afterwards,  when  the  very 
natural  desire  to  fix  some  special  day  for  it  arose,  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  presented  itself  as  the  first  national  festival  after 
the  fatal  Passover ;  and  if  that  day  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
which  it  certainly  was  in  later  times,  then  as  the  festival  of  the 
old  dispensation  it  would  seem  preeminently  suitable  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new.  In  a  word,  after  all  the  reservations 
we  have  been  obliged  to  make,  we  find  very  little  of  this  story 
left  unchallenged,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  little  is  the 
kernel  of  the  whole,  the  one  fact  of  inestimable  significance 
that  a  community  of  believers  did  actually  spring  up ;  to 
which  we  may  safely  add  that  in  its  early  youth  this  com- 
munity already  numbered  amongst  its  characteristics  those 
bursts  of  inspiration  known  as  **  speaking  with  tonguiBS." 

But  whether  it  began  as  a  close  community,  to  which  no 
one  was  admitted  without  solemn  consecration,  and  how  the 
practice  of  baptism  arose,  we  cannot  tell.  Jesus  did  not 
institute  the  ceremony  in  question.  Some  have  supposed, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  was  first  introduced 
in  the  case  of  converted  heathens,  and  therefore  a  good  deal 
later  than  the  time  we  are  now  discussing.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  really  established  at  Jerusalem  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  for  the  benefit  of   Jews  who  joined  the  com- 

1  Acts  xxi.  20.  *  See  pp.  144, 145. 
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munity  of  the  Messiah,  then  it  whs  obviously  borrowed 
from  John.^  In  fact,  the  whole  work  of  the  Twelve  was  an 
imitation  of  that  of  John,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  his  influence.  Properly  speaking,  the  Apostles  were  not 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Jesus,  but  that  of  his  predecessor, 
not  only  inasmuch  as  they  plunged  the  future  citizens  of  the , 
kingdom  of  God  beneath  the  purifying  waters,,  but  in  the 
exclusive  prominence  they  gave  to  the  last  judgment  and  in 
their  preaching  of  the  speedy  and  sudden  dawn  of  the 
Messianic  age. 

Now  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Peter's  discourse.  It 
is  given  us  as  a  specimen  of  the  primitive  Apostolic  preaching, 
and  as  such  it  certainly  deserves  our  confidence.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  second  discourse,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Peter,  which  we  shall  presently  hear,  and  which  resembles 
the  first  pretty  closely  in  its  general  purport  and  contents, 
as  well  as  in  the  occasion  of  its  delivery  and  its  handling  of 
the  subject."  Three  points  at  once  excite  our  observation. 
This  preaching  does  not  concern  Jesus,  the  hero  of  faith,  the 
friend  of  man,  the  noble  rescuer  of  humanity,  whose  obedience 
and  love  culminated  in  his  death  upon  the  cross.  Far  from  it ! 
It  concerns  Israel's  Messiah,  approved  as  the  Messiah  by  his 
resurrection,  in  spite  of  his  death  upon  the  cross  in  shame. 
On  the  strength  of  Psalm  ex.,  which  Jesus  himself,  though 
with  quite  a  different  intention,  had  already  appHed  to  the 
Messiah,^  he  was  declared  henceforth  to  be  sitting  "  on  the 
right  hand  of  God"  in  heaven.  Not  only  was  this  the 
highest  place  of  honour,  but  it  assured  him  the  widest  power 
of  protecting  and  blessing  his  friends,  and  opposing  and  sub- 
duing his  enemies  during  the  initial  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Finally,  here  and  everywhere  the 
warp  and  weft  of  the  Apostolic  teaching,  which  also  forms 
the  substance  of  several  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  182.  »  See  pp.  179,  180.  » See  pp.  35,  36. 
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consists  in  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  now 
really  and  truly  close  at  hand,  that  the  **  last  days  "  had 
already  come,  and  that  very  soon  Jesus  would  return  from 
heaven,  then  for  the  first  time  coming  in  his  true  Messianic 
character. 

To  that  consummation  the  breathless  longing  of  his  friends 
was  directed ;  in  that  expectation  they  so  toiled  for  him, 
that  nothing  could  terrify  or  dishearten  them.  Little  as 
they  had  understood  their  Master,  they  nevertheless  clung 
to  him  faithfully  and  bore  enthusiastic  witness  to  his  exalta- 
tion. Amidst  all  their  mistakes  and  all  their  narrowness, 
their  faith  and  courage  do  them  immortal  honour. 

Be  the  how  and  the  when  what  they  may,  a  body  of 
believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Messiah  shortly  to  be 
expected,  was,  as  a  fact,  established  at  Jerusalem,  where 
it  constantly  increased.  Its  members,  in  after  years  at  any 
rate,  were  known  by  the  nickname  of  "Nazarenes,"  after  the 
birthplace  of  their  Messiah.  We  have  a  right,  derived  not 
only  from  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  but  from  the 
very  earliest  accounts,  to  call  this  body  of  believers  a  com- 
munity. Let  us  see  what  is  told  ua  óf  its  internal  condition 
or  communal  life. 

The  believers,  so  we  read,  displayed  unflagging  interest 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  unremitting  zeal  in 
prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  So  far  from 
cherishing  any  thought  of  separating  themselves  from  their 
people,  they  went  daily  to  the  national  sanctuary  as  one  man; 
but  from  the  very  first  they  were  drawn  by  special  ties  to  one 
another,  were  constantly  together,  and.faithfully  attended  the 
common  meals — a  custom  which  rose  spontaneously  out  of 
their  brotherly  affection,  and  in  its  turn  was  admirably  suited 
to  keep  it  alive.  Then  as  they  ate  together,  full  of  joy  to 
think  of  the  glorious  future,  but  without  intemperance  or 
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excess,  tbey  commemorated  their  Master  and  his  parting 
meal.  The  praise  of  God  was  upon  their  lips,  the  favour 
of  all  the  people  was  their  lot,  and  their  numbers  grew,  from 
day  to  day. 

But  the  strongest  proof  that  they  were  one  in  heart  and 
soul  was  the  community  of  goods  they  established.  They  had 
everything  in  common,  we  are  told  repeatedly,  and  no  one 
regarded  his  possessions  as  his  own.  They  sold  their  lands 
and  houses  to  divide  the  proceeds  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  each,  and  consequently  none  of  them  was  ever  in 
want ;  for,  without  the  least  compulsion,  all  who  possesised 
any  property  sold  it  of  their  own  iaccord,  and  gave  the 
whole  price  to  the  Apostles  for  them  to  divide  as  they 
thought  üt.  Special  mention  is  made  in  this  connection  of  a 
certain  Joseph,  because  of  the  significance  his  person  after- 
wards acquired.  He  was  a  Levite,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  his  remarkable  eloquence  gained  him  the  name 
from  the  Apostles  of  BamabaSi  that  is,  ''son. of  exhortation,*' 
or  properly  "  of  prophecy."  He  sold  a  piece  of  land  that  he 
possessed,  and  brought  the  money  to  the  Twelve  for  them  to 
dispose  of  as  they  would. 

In  contrast  with  this  noble  conduct  we  are  told  of  the 
action  of  a  certain  man  named  Ananias,  and  his  wife 
Sapphira.  They  had  not  wholly  forsaken  the  world,  but 
neither  did  they  wish  to  seem  backward  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  or  to  lose  their  future  reward.^  So  they  sold  their  liEtnd, 
but  Ananias,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  wife,  kept  back  a 
part  of  the  money  and  brought  the  rest  to  the  Apostles, 
pretending  it  was  the  whole.  Then  Peter,  instructed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  perceiving,  the  attempted  fraud,  rebuked 
Ananias  for  his  hypocrisy.  He  might  have  kept  his  land. 
No  one  compelled  him  to  part  with  it ;  and  if  he  chose  to 
sell  it  he  might  have  done  whatever  he  liked  with  the  pro- 

»  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  215,  442. 
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ceeds.  But  this  hypocrisy  was  from  the  Evil  One  ;  it  was  a 
lie  directed  not  against  men,  but  against  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
dwelt  in  the  community  and  in  the  Apostles. — Divine  retri- 
bution wa^  at  hand.  Hardly  had  Peter  ended  when  the 
culprit  sank  at  his  feet,  a  corpse.  Some  of  the  younger 
brethren,  most  suited  by  their  age  for  such  a  service,  laid 
Ananias  on  a  bier,  carried  him  out,  and  buried  him ;  for  in 
those  days  it  was  not  usual  to  keep  a  corpse  unburied  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  this  scene  did  not  clos.e 
the  appalling  drama.  About  three  hours  afterwards  Sapphira, 
not  knowing  what  had  taken  place,  came  into  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  There,  before  Peter,  lay  the  sum  of  money 
brought  by  Ananias,  still  untouched.  As  Sapphira  was 
looking  round  for  her  husband,  Peter,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  the  coin,  demanded  sternly,  '^  la  that  the  price  for 
which  you  sold  your  land  ?  "  "  It  is, "  she  answered  unabashed. 
Then  the  sombre  words  of  doom  passed  Peter's  lips:  "Why 
have  you  conspired  together  to  test  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  detect  your  fraud  ?  I  hear  the  returning  steps  of 
those  who  have  buried  your  husband,  and  now  the  same 
men  shaU  carry  you  out  also."  At  that  word  she  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  was  no  more,  while  the  young  men  who 
had  returned  from  the  burial  place,  which  was  outside  the 
city,  entered  at  the  very  moment  and -found  the  same  task 
awaiting  them  once  more. .  The  guilty,  pair  were  laid  in  the 
same  tomb*  How^trould  such  a  signal  judgm^ent  fail  to  make 
the  profoundest  impression  upon  the  community  and  upon 
all  the  Jews  that  heard  of  it ! 

This  legend  is  told  to  the  glory  of  the  youthful  com- 
munity whose  wrongs  were  so  terribly  avenged,  and  still 
more  to  the  honour  of  its  leader,  the  Apostle,  who  was 
endowed  with  such  dread  powers  from  on  high.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  to  say  nothing  of  its  impossibility,  it  ascribes 
distinctly  inamoral  conduct  to  Peter,  both  in  making  him 
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tempt  Sapphira  to  the  lie,  instead  of  preventing  her  from 
teUing  it,  and  in  making  him  twice  exhibit  a  spiiit  of  dire 
vengeance.  Even  the  previous  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, though  not  an  invention,  by  no  means  deserves 
our  implicit  confidence.  In  the  first  place  the  author  or  the 
tradition  he  recorded  evidently  gives  us  an  ideal  sketch  ;  and 
in  itself  this  is  no  more  than  natural,  for  Christianity,  soon 
torn  by  quarrels  and  dissensions,  and  stained  by  worldliness 
and  self-seeking,  fell  under  a  delusion  common  alike  to  indi- 
viduals and  societies,^  in  looking  back  with  yearning  to  the 
infancy  of  the  faith  as  a  time  of  innocence  and  of  unqualified 
purity  and  love.  But  the  exaggeration  of  this  sketch  is  more 
than  involuntary.  It  is  deUberate.  The  very  form  in  which  it 
is  given  bears  the  marks  of  conscious  art ;  for  the  life  of  the 
community  is  sketched  twice  in  succession,  in  similar  style, 
but  with  heightened  colours  on  the  second  occasion,  and  each 
accpunt  is  followed  by  a  miracle,  a  persecution,  and  a  triumph 
won  by  the  Apostles.*  Nor  does  the  writer  once  trouble  himself 
as* to  how  it  was  possible  for  more  than  three  thousand  souls  to 
assemble  and  take  their  meals  together;  and  before  long  he  is 
himself  compelled  to  mention  dissensions  which  sprang  from 
differences  of  birth®  or  faith.*  So,  too,  in  spite  of  his  own 
assertion  that  there  was  absolute  community  of  goods  amongst 
the  behevers,  and  that  in  consequence  none  of  them  were  in 
need,  we  presently  find  him  mentioning  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  not  only  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  but  in  a  certain 
Mary  who  had  a  house  of  her  own,  which  she  had  not  sold,** 
to  say  nothing  of  certain  **poor"  widows  to  whom  a  daily 
allowance  was  made — not  without  some  partiahty.® 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  we  substitute  a  hberal  munifi- 
cence for  community  of  goods,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept 

»  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  66.  »  Acts  ii  42  fif.,  iv.  32  flf. 

'  Acts  vi.  1.  *  Acts  xi.  2.  *  Acts  xii.  12. 
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the  main  features  of  the  picture  as  true,  and  to  endorse  the 
testimony  subsequently  borne  to  the  Christians  by  their  ene- 
mies in  a  time  of  great  persecutions :  **  See  how  they  love  one 
smother !"  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  first  commu- 
nity of  Jesus  ?  Would  not- older  and  more  recent  disciples 
jilike  be  drawn  towards  one  another  and  above  all  towards 
the  Apostles  ?  Would  not  the  feeling  that  they  shared  a 
common  life,  a  common  hope,  and  a  common  danger,  urge 
them  cheerfully  and  liberally  to  perform  the  duties  of  bro- 
therly affection  ?  Would  not  many  of  them  even  sell  some 
piece  of  property  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  wants  of  needy 
brethren  ?  Moreover  such  acts  were  fostered  by  the  expec- 
tation that  the  world  was  soon  coming  to  an  end.  Then 
no  one  would  enjoy  his  earthly  possessions  more,  but 
aU  these  sacrifices  would  be  rewarded  at  the  Messianic 
judgment.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  not  many  rich 
or  distinguished  men  belonged  to  the  community,  and  the 
fact  that  a  few  years  afterwards  we  find  many  poor  amongst 
the  believers  at  Jerusalem,  need  not  in  any  way  drive  us  to 
the  supposition  that  an  attempt  had  really  been  made  to 
^establish  an  impossible  community  of  goods. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  belief  in  the  return 
of  Jesus,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  outside  public  it  constituted  its  only  reason  for 
existence  or  principle  of  cohesion.  We  are  also  safe  in 
asserting  that  the  behevers  regularly  observed  their  religious 
duties  as  Jews,  frequently  trod  the  courts  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  general  fulfilled  the  precepts  of  the  Law  and  tradition. 
Howcould  they  do  otherwise  in  such  an  orthodox  atmosphere? 
Apart  from  that  new  life  of  love,  with  which  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  inspired  them,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  and  behevers,  except  that 
Vfbüe  many  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
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they  alone  held  that  that  Messiah  would  be  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. In  all  other  respects  they  were  Jews,  both  in  the  outer 
forms  of  religion  and  in  their  ideas  and  convictions.  If  we 
are  justified  in  regarding  them  as  a  separate  sect  at  all> 
then  they  were  certainly  a  sect  of  Jews. 

But  this  one  point  of  faith  that  distinguished  them  from 
others  involved  a  principle  the  consequences  and  bearings  of 
which  they  did  not  yet  in  the  least,  degree  realise.  A  cruci- 
fied Messiah  was  a  conception  so  directly  contradictory  of  all 
religious  prejudices  that  it  must  in  time  annihilate  them. 
Jesus,  though  executed  upon  Golgotha,  was  yet  the  Messiah. 
In  virtue  of  his  resurrection  ?  So  it  was  said.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  in  virtue  of  his  moral  and  religious  greatness,  in- 
virtue  of  the  might  of  his  spirit,  in  virtue  of  the  truth  he  had 
revealed  and  the  love  he  had  displayed.  The  true  grounds  of 
his  Messiahship  must  have  been  more  and  more  clearly  felt 
by  many  of  his  disciples,  and  when  felt  they'could  not  fail 
to  .transform  or  annul  the  whole  Jewish  scheme  of  life  and 
of  the  world.  At  the  very  least,  this  belief  in  Jesus  secured 
the  preservation  of  his  image  with  all  its  beautiful  and  sacred 
reminiscences,  and  of  the  words  which  interpreted  his  prin- . 
ciples — those  mighty,  life-giving,  and  renovating  principles 
so  little  understood  as  yet.  And  when  thus  preserved  and 
honoured,  his  image  and  his  words  must  force  themselves  at 
last  into  fullest  recognition. 

From  the  very  day  of  its  institution  at  Pentecost,  we  are 
told,  the  community,  and  esypecially  its  leaders,  enjoyed 
universal  respect.  And  well  they  might,  for  the  Apostles 
performed  a  profusion  of  signs  and  wonders.  The  following 
story  serves  as  an  illustration,  and  further  records  the  first 
collision  with  the  priestly  authorities. 

On  a  certain  day  Peter  and  John  were  going  to  the 
Temple  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  of 
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evening  prayer  and  sacrifice;^  and  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  man  of  about  middle  life  carried  to  the  same  place. 
He  had  been  a  cripple  from  his  birth,  and  was  set  down 
every  day  close  by  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuary 
known  as  the  Beautiful  Gate,  to  beg  alms  of  those  who  came 
to  the  Ten^ple.  As  the  two  Apostles  passed  him  he  asked  an 
alms.  They  turned  their  earnest  gaze  upon  him,  and  Peter 
said,  ''Look  at  us !"  He  looked  fixedly,  expecting  them  to 
give  him  something,  and  Peter  continued,  "  Silver  and  gold 
I  have  not ;  but  what  I  have  I  give  you :  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Nazarene  (that  is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  my 
faith  in  him)  stand  up  and  walk  !"  On  this  he  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  raised  him  up,  while  at  the  same  moment  his 
feet  and  ankles  received  their  strength.  He  stood  and  walked 
like  other  men,  and  went  into  the  Temple  with  his  benefac- 
tors, leaping  for  joy  and  praising  God  !  Now  when  the  people, 
who  recognised  him  as  the  beggar  of  the  Beautiful  Gate,  saw 
him  walking  about,  they  were  lost  in  amazement,  and  since 
he  still  clung  to  the  Apostles  a  great  crowd  gathered  round 
them  in  the  southern  colonnade,  known  as  Solomon's.  Peter 
seized  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  crowd. 

It  was  not  by  their  own  power  or  goodness,  he  said,  that 
they  had  done  this  wonder.  It  was  the  God  of  the  fathers 
who  had  wrought  it  to  the  glory  of  his  servant  Jesus,  the 
Holy  and  Just  One,  who  had  been  delivered  by  this  same 
multitude  to  the  Boman  governor,  and  when  he  had  deter- 
mined to  set  him  free  had  been  denied  and  rejected,  while  a 
murderer  had  been  preferred  to  him.  But  if  they  had  slain 
the  Prince  of  life,  Qod  had  raised  him  up  from  the  land  of 
shades.  It  was  to  this  that  the  Apostles  bore  witness ;  and  it 
was  the  power  of  this  faith  in  his  Messiahship  whiph  Jesus  had 
given  them  that  had  completely  restored  the  cripple  before 
all  their  eyes.    And  now,  since  the  people  and  their  leaders  had 

^  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  178, 320. 
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alike  rejected  Jesus  because  they  did  not  know  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  and  since  God  had  thus  fulfilled  the  predictions 
of  all  the  prophets  that  his  Anointed  One  must  suffer,  it  now 
remained  for  them  to  repent  and  be  converted,  that  their 
sins  might  be  blotted  out.  Then  should  come,  after  a  time 
of  woe  and  terror, .  the  season  of  refreshment,  the  dawn  of 
the  golden  age,  when  Jesus  should  return  from  heaven. 
Thither  he  had  been  received  for  a  time  till  God  should  send 
him  as  the  Messiah,  at  the  restoration  of  all  thmgs,^  as  fore- 
told by  Moses ^  and  Samuel,  and  all  their  successors.  And  to 
them  in  particular,  since  they  might  claim  the  prophets  and 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham®  as  their  own,  He  had  sent 
his  servant  first,  with  all  the  blessings  that  would  follow  on 
repentance. 

So  spoke  the  two  Apostles  to  the  people;  but  when  the 
priests,  the  ruler  of  the  temple-guard,  and  the  Sadducees 
approached,  they  were  much  disturbed  by  their  preaching, 
especially  of  the  resurrection,  and  accordingly  they  seized 
them,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  since  it  was  now  too  late  in 
the  day  to  allow  of  theinstantaneoustrialprescribedby  custom. 
Meanwhile,  however,  many  of  the  hearers  were  already  con- 
verted, and  the  community  henceforth  numbered  about  five 
thousand.  The  next  day  the  Sanhedrin  assembled,  with 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  the  high  priests;*  and  Peter  and  John, 
together  with  the  former  cripple,  were  brought  before  them. 
They  were  required  to  declare  by  what  power  or  name  (by 
the  Evil  One  or  by  God)  they  had  performed  this  cure* 
•Then  Peter,  seized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  cried  out  in  stirring 
words  that  if  they  were  on  their  trial  for  the  blessing  they 
had  conferred  upon  the  unfortunate  cripple,  then  all  the 
councillors  and  all  Israel  with  them  must  know  that  the 
wonder  had  been  worked  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 

^  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  416.  *  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15  flp. 
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Nazarene,  whom  they  had  crucified,  but  whom  God  had 
raised  again.  He  waö  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders, 
but  made  the  corner-stone  by  Gpd.^  The  promised  blessings 
were  to  be  looked  for  from  him  alone.  There  was  no  salva- 
tion except  by  faith  in  him  ! 

The  Sanhedrin  was  completely  at  a  loss.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  such  confidence  on  the  part  of  these  unlettered 
laymen,  whom  they  now  recognised  as  the  companions  of 
Jesus?  And  there  stood  the  cripple  beside  them,  whose 
restoration  could  not  be  got  rid  of !  .  .  .  They  sent  the 
prisoners  out  while  they  consulted  together.  The  miracle 
was  already  the  wonder  of  all  the  city,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  denied.  All  they  could  do  was  to  try  to  stop  the 
matter  going  any  further  by  forbidding  their  prisoners,  under 
the  sternest  threats,  to  utter  another  word  to  anyone  about 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  vain!  Peter  and  John  demanded 
whether  it  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  obey  them 
rather  than  Him,  for  it  was  a  moral  impossibihty  for  them 
to  keep  silence.  This  provoked  more  violent  threats  than 
ever ;  but  the  end  of  it  was  that  they  could  find  no  excuse 
for  punishing  them,  and  had  to  release  them  for  fear  of 
the  people,  who  glorified  God  with  one  voice  for  this  great 
miracle. 

As  soon  as  the  Apostles  were  at  hberty,  they  went  to  their 
friends  and  told  them  all  that  had  taken  place.  Then  they 
offered  a  fervent  and  united  prayer  to  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  Now  that  the  prophecy  of  David,  concerning  oppo- 
sition and  enmity  to  the  Lord's  anointed,*  had  been  fulfilled 
•  at  Jerusalem,  now  that  tetrarch  and  procurator,  heathen  and 
Jew,  had  conspired  against  Jesus,  they  prayed  that  God  might 
give  them  courage  to  preach,  in  spite  of  all  these  threats,  with 
power  to  work  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  in  token 
that  the  prayer  was  heard,  the  whole  place  of  assembly 

*  See  p.  44.         •  Psalm  ii.  1,  2. 
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shook,  the  Holy  Spirit  seized  them  all  again;  they  came 
forward  undismayed,  and  continued  to  bear  mighty  witness 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

A  second  persecution  ran  a  similar  course.  After  the 
divine  judgment  had  fallen  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the 
community  was  constantly  augmented  by  whole  troops  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  Apostles  displayed  miraculous  powers 
without  parallel.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  mighty  deeds. 
In  Solomon's  colonnade  the  believers  assembled,  one  in  heart 
with  the  Apostles;  all  who  had  not  joined  the  community 
stood  respectfully  aside,  and  the  masses  were  evidently  im- 
pressed with  deepest  awe.  As  the  Apostles  advanced  to 
the  colonnade,  one  might  see  sick  people  carried  out  along 
the  way  and  laid  on  beds  or  mattresses  by  the  side  of  the 
street,  in  the  hope  that  Peter's  shadow  at  least  might 
fall  upon  them,  for  even  that  sufficed  to  heal  them.  And 
from  the  neighbouring  places,  too,  they  came  with  the  sick 
and  the  possessed,  and  not  one  of  them  returned  uncomforted. 
But  the  high  priest  and  the  other  Sadducees  could  no  longer 
endure  to  look  on  passively  while  the  Apostles  made  such 
mighty  progress ;  and  accordingly  they  threw  them  into  the 
city  gaol.  It  was  but  labour  lost !  In  the  night  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  unbolted  the  prison  doors  and  led  them  out, 
commanding  them  to  resume  the  preaching  of  salvation  to 
the  people  in  the  Temple  ;  and  this  they  did  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  Meanwhile  the  high  priest  and  the  others  had 
summoned  the  whole  Sanhedrin  and  sent  to  the  prison  for 
the  Apostles ;  but  the  messengers  returned  alone  and  said: 
"  The  doors  were  firmly  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  sentries  at  * 
their  posts,  but  the  prisoners  were  gone."  We  may  well  believe 
that  the  president,  the  captain  of  the  temple-guard,  and  the 
high  priests  were  at  their  wits'  end  now.  At  that  very  moment 
someone  rushed  in  with  the  news  that  the  very  men  whom 
they  had  thrown  into  prison  were  standing  up  and  teaching 
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in  the  Temple !  The  captain  and  his  men  hastened  to  secure 
them  and  bring  them  before  the  council,  but  they  used  no 
violence  for  fear  they  should  be  stoned  by  the  people.  There 
stood  the  Twelve  befo;^  the  Sanhedrin,  while  the  high  priest 
sternly  cried :  "  We  forbade  you  expressly  to  speak  about 
your  faith,  and  yet  you  have  made  it  echo  through  Jerusalem, 
and  are  trying  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  that  man's  exe- 
cution upon  us."  Then  Peter,  in  the  ^ame  of  all  the  rest, 
answered  with  undaunted  firmness  that  they  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men;  and  it  was  God  who  had  raised  up 
Jesus,  whom  they  had  slain  on  the  cross ;  it  was  God  who 
had  exalted  him  as  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance 
and  forgiveness  to  Israel.  ''And  we  are  his  witnesses  of 
these  things,*'  he  concluded;  "and,  moreover,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  God  gives  to  all  who  obey  Him,  shows  that  they 
are  true." 

The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  waxed  furious  and  were 
almost  sentencing  the  Apostles  to  death,  when  one  of  them, 
a  Pharisee  of  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  a  teacher  of  the  Law, 
held  in  high  honour  by  aU  the  people,  stood  up,  ordered  the 
accused  to  be  removed,  and  then  dehvered  his  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  historical  analogies.  He  advised  his  coUeagues 
to  pause  before  proceeding  to  violence  ;  for  a  bad  cause  was 
sure  to  collapse  of  itself.  Thus  a  certaiu  Theudas  had  arisen 
a  short  time  back,  with  great  pretensions,  and  had  collected 
about  four  hundred  followers.  But  he  was  killed,  his  fol- 
lowers were  scattered,  and  his  pretensions  came  to  nothing. 
Afterwards  Judas,  the  GahlsBan,  had  headed  a  revolt  on 
occasion  of  the  census  ;^  but  he,  too,  was  destroyed,  and  his 
followers  dispersed.  In  the  same  way,  if  this  preaching  was 
false  doctrine,  a  mere  human  invention,  it  would  fall  to  pieces 
of  itself  without  the  interference  of  thp  Sanhedrin.  Violence 
was  at  best  superfluous,  and  if  by  chance  it  should  be  a  truth 

»  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  5,  6,  8,  70, 113. 
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from  God  with  which  they  had  to  do,  then  surely  they  musd 
avoid  all  violent  resistance,  not  only  as  vain  presumption 
but  as  sinful  fighting  against  God. 

The  Sanhedrin  listened  to  reason..  The  Apostles  were 
called  in,  condemned  to  be  scourged,  once  more  forbidden  to 
speak  of  the  Nazarene,  and  then  dismissed.  Filled  with  joy 
at  having  been  counted  worthy  to  suffer  ignominy  for  their 
Master's  title,  they  left  the  judgment  hall  and  ceased  not, 
day  by  day,  in  the  Temple  and  at  home,  to  preach  Jesu& 
as  the  Messiah. 

In  these  two  stories  we  can  find  little  else  than  half 
intentional  and  half  unconscious  fiction.  The  miracles,, 
which  are  so  recklessly  multiplied,  are  some  of  them  super- 
fiuous,  such  as  the  liberation  of  the  Apostles  by  night,  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  their  recapture,  and  others,  such  as  the 
cures  effected  by  Peter's  shadow,  of  the  nature  of  magic; 
The  helpless  clumsiness  of  the  Jewish  authorities  so  sharply 
contrasting  with  the  intrepid  decision  of  the  Apostles,  sound» 
equally  unhistorical,  and  we  caxinot  help  exclaiming,  **  Why 
did  not  they  believe,  hke  the  rest?"  Indeed,  at  thisrate^ 
Jerusalem  with  all  its  neighbourhood  would  very  soon  have 
been  cleared  of  sick  people  and  of  unbelievers  ahke !  All  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  accept  as  historical  is  that  a  colHsion 
with  the  authorities  probably. took  place,  though  the  whole 
drift  of  the  stories  that  record  it,  together  with  all  the  details, 
appears  incredible.  The  writer's  intention  is  clearly  to  glorify 
the  community  at  Jerusalem,  especially  the  Apostles,  and 
most  of  all  Peter.  This  is  why  he  makes  the  miracles  take 
place  as  publicly  as  possible,  and  instantly  acquire  the  utmost 
fame.  A  second  object  of  the  writer,  or  his  authority,  is  to 
represent  the  Jewish  people,  especially  the  national  or  reli- 
gious party,  as  at  first  distinctly  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus.  This  is  why  we  are  so  constantly,  conspicuously,  and 
emphatically  assured  that  the  masses  reverenced,  honoured» 
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and  protected  the  believers  and  their  chiefs,  while  none  but 
the  Sadducees  persecuted  them,  and  the  Twelve  found  an 
advocate,  not  to  say  a  deliverer,  ini  the  Pharisee  Gamaliel. 

This  Babban  Gamailiel  I.,  the  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the 
renowned  leader  of  the  school  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  in 
58  A.D.,  is  known  to  us  from  other  sources;  but  he  certainly 
never  uttered  this  discourse  ;  for  it  betrays  a  strong  suspicion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  this  preaching  of  the  Christ  wa& 
really  of  divine  origin,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  tissue  of  contra- 
dictions. Theudas  and  Judas  were  not  put  down  without  vio- 
lence, so  that  their  fate  could  not  furnish  an  argument  against 
interfering  with  the  Apostles.  The  principle,  **  Let  error  work 
its  way  unchecked,  and  it  will  ruin  itself,'',  is  one  which 
cannot  possibly  be  carried  out;  and  we  shall  soon  see  Saul, 
who  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  act  in 
directest  contradiction  to  his  master's  supposed  advice.  But 
the  most  conclusive  fact  of  all  is  that  this  Theudas,  of  whom 
Gamaliel  is  made  to  speak,  was  a  prophet,  or  popular  leader, 
who  did  not  appear  till  more  than  ten  years  after  the  time 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  and  a  good  thirty  years  aftet  Judas, 
of  Galilee,  so  that  our  writer  has  committed  a  twofold  sin 
against  chronology.^ 

A  few  more  miracles  ascribed  to  Peter  will  be  spoken  of 
elsewhere,*  since  the  scene  is  laid  away  from  Jerusalem,  and 
they  occur  in  a  different  connection.  Presently,  when  Paul 
appears  in  the  Acts  as  a  worker  of  niiiracles,  we  shall  gain 
fresh  light  as  to  the  origin  of  all  these  stories.  At  present,, 
therefore,  we  need  say  no  more.  But  hereafter,  whenever 
we  find  ourselves  in  contact  with  the  primitive  community 
of  Jerusalem,  or  transported  into  its  midst,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  it  with  especial  reference  to  the  dissensions  o£ 

»  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  70, 121, 122. 
'  See  chapter  vi. 
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the  Apostolic  age;  and  we  will,  therefore,  seize  this  op- 
portunity, passing  over  eight  or  nine  eventful  years,  of 
giving  the  only  remaining  narrative  about  the  community 
of  Jerusalem,  which  stands  in  no  connection  with  these 
Apostolic  dissensions.  It  simply  dwells  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  beUevers  to  the  Jewish  government  and  people 
now  hostile  and  persecuting,  instead  of  favourable  as  at  first; 
and,  though  embellished  by  tradition,  it  records  an  event 
which  may  well  be  accepted  in  the  main  as  historical.- 

It  was  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  In 
his  zeal  for  the  Jewish  religion,  but  on  what  special  occasion 
we  cannot  say,  this  friend  of  the  Pharisees  laid  violent  hands 
upon  some  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem.  Nay,  one  of  the 
Twelve,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
sword,  and  ere  long  the  community  was  threatened  with  a 
still  heavier  blow.  For  the  king  observed  that  the  Jews 
were  pleased  by  what  he  had  done,  so  he  seized  on  Peter 
also,  just  before  the  Passover,  and  put  him  under  careful 
guard,  intending  to  'pass  public  sentence  of  death  upon  him 
as  soon  as  the  feast  was  over.      * 

The  last  night  had  set  in.  The  Apostle  slept  peacefully 
in  his  prison,  while  the  congregation  watched  in  fervent 
prayer  to  God  to  rescue  this  precious  life.  Alas  !  there  was 
little  hope  of  his  escape,  for  heavy  bolts  and  bars  held  him 
relentlessly  in  his  captivity,  and  he  was  guarded  by  four  sol- 
diers, relieved  every  three  hours,  who  must  answer 
with  their  lives  for  his  safe  custody.  At  this  very  moment 
he  lay  between  two  of  the  soldiers,  with  one  of  his  arms 
fettered  to  each  of  them,  whilst  the  two  others  kept  strict 
watch  at  the  gate,  a  little  way  apart  from  one  another. 
But,  lo  1  when  all  was  quiet,  when  no  one  suspected  anjrthing, 
a  glow  of  heavenly  light  shone  of  a  sudden  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  prison,  and  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  the 
wretched  bed.    He  pushed  Peter's  side  and  woke  him,  with 
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the  words :  "  Eise  up  quickly !"  Then  the  fetters  dropped 
from  his  hands  and  he  rose  mechanieally.  '<  Gird  up  your 
garments  and  bind  your  sandals  to  your  feet/' oontinued  the 
angel;  and  when  the  Apostle  had  obeyed,  he  added :  "Throw 
on  your  mantle  and  follow  me  !'*  Peter  did  so,  thinking  all 
the  while  that  it  was  a  vision  and  that  he  should  soon  find 
himself  upon  his  bed  and  in  his  fetters  again.  They  passed 
unobserved  by  the  first  and  second  watch,  and  reached  the 
iron  gate  that  opened  into  the  street,  unchallenged.  The  gate 
opened  of  itself;  they  went  out,  turned  round  the  comer, 
walked  along  one  street  together,  and  all  at  once  the  angel 
was  gone  !  It  was  only  now  that  Peter  returned  to  fall  con- 
sciousness, and  said:  "Now  I  know  for  certain  that  the 
Lord  hath  sent  his  angel  to  rescue  me  from  the  violence  of 
Herod  and  the  people's  thirst  for  blood."  So  he  hastened 
along  the  way  that  led  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John,  sumamed  Mark,  where  a  number  of  the  faithfal  were 
assembled  in  prayer.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  maid, 
Bhoda,  came  at  the  summons,  but  before  she  opened  she 
asked  who  it  was  that  came  at  such  an  untimely  hour.  When 
she  recognised  Peter's  voice,  she  was  so  deHghted  that  she 
forgot  to  open  the  door  for  him,  and  ran  in  and  told  them  all 
that  Peter  was  standing  outside.  They  said  she  was  raving, 
but  she  persisted  in  saying:  "Indeed,  indeed  he  is  there." 
**  Then  it  must  be  his  guardian  angel  I "  they  said.  "  It  can 
surely  bode  no  good ! "  Meanwhile  Peter  knocked  again  and 
yet  again ;  and  when  at  last  they  opened  the  door,  there  to  the 
amazement  of  them  all  stood  Peter  himself.  He  motioned 
them  with  his  hand  to  keep  silence,  and  told  them  how  the 
Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  the  prison.  Then  he  told  them 
to  inform  James  and  all  the  brethren  who  were  not  present 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  departed  himseK  elsewhere. 

Picture  the  deadly  terror  of  the  soldiers  when  the  morning 
broke  and  they  found  the  prisoner  had  vanished  without  a 
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trace  t  When  the  king  sent  for  Peter  and  heard  that  he 
was  gone,,  he  had  the  sentinels  thrown  into  chains,  tried, 
and  executed.  Little  did  he  think  that  the  avenging  hand 
of  God  was  already  stretched  over  his  own  head  ! — ^It 
was  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  he  had  leffc  Jeru- 
salem for  his  magnificent  residential  city  of  CsBsarea- 
Palestina,  that  he  received  a  Phoenician  embassy  there.  He 
had  been  violently  incensed  against  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
had  forbidden  the  export  of  com  and  other  necessaries  of 
life  from  his  kingdom  to  these  cities.  The  Phoenicians,  who 
were  reduced  to  great  perplexities  by  this  measure,  found 
means  of  bribing  Blastus,  the  king's  first  chamberlain  and 
favourite,  to  espouse  then*  cause,  and  then  had  begged  for 
peace.  On  a  certain  day,  therefore,  Herod  granted  their 
embassy  a  solemn  pubHc  audience,  and  announced  his  reso- 
lution. Seated  on  his  throne,  and  clad  in  his  robes  of 
state,  he  delivered  an  address  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the' 
people,  and  laid  down  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  splen- 
dour of  his  appearance  impressed  all  present  with  a  sense  of 
his  incomparable  majesty,  and  the  substance  of  what  he  said 
so  delighted  them  that  he  had  no  sooner  finished  than  they 
burst  into  rë.pturous  applause  and  the  blasphemous  cry 
echoed  from  end  to  end  of  the  quadrangle,  **It  is  a  god  that 
speaks,  and  not  a  man  I"  Herod  did  not  reject  this  sacri- 
legious flattery.  So  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  sank  under  an  equally  loathsome 
and  painful  disease  of  the  bowels. 

This  angel  is  already  known  to  us  from  the  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament,  where  he  appears  as  an  explanation,  or 
rather  a  description,  of  sudden  sickness  and  death.^  For  the 
rest  we  find  the  occasion  and  manner  of  Herod's  death 
described  almost  identically  in  Josephus.  This  historian» 
however,  knows  nothing  of  an  embassy  from  the  Phoenicians 

»  See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  37,  382. 
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and  a  public  audience  granted  them;  but  speaks  of  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  at  which  the  king,  when 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  shone  upon  his  silvered  robe,  was 
greeted  by  his  sycophants  as  a  god.  Five  days  afterward» 
he  was  a  corpse,  having  suffered  ever-increasing  agonies 
meanwhile.  This  confirmation  gives  a  certain  guarantee  for 
the  truth  of  the  story  we  are  considering,  which  stands 
alone  in  the  book  of  Acts.  The  account  of  Peter's  rescue  is, 
of  course,  fabulous;  nor  dóes  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  how  unworthy  it  would  be  of  God  to  make  victims  of  the 
unoffending  sentinels;  but  that  James  was  slain  and  Peter 
imprisoned  may  be  accepted  as  fact,  and  instead  of  the 
messenger  from  heaven,  who  gives  the  latter  his  liberty, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  death  of  the  persecutor,  which  so 
often  opened  prison  doors,  or  the  intercession  of  some  friend,  or 
any  other  of  the  hundred  chances  that  might  give  a  favour- 
able turn  to  things,  resulted  in  Peter's  regaining^is  freedom. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Peter's  message  to  the 
absent  brethren  contains  the  first  mention  of  James,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  community  at  Jerusalem.  We  shall  presently 
meet  him  again  in  this  capacity,  together  with  Peter. 

But  then  a  great  development  will  already  have  taken 
place,  of  which  at  present  the  primitive  community  had 
not  even  a  presentiment,  against  which  it  ranged  itself  in 
vain,  by  which  the  cause  of  Jesus  was  shaken  free  from  the 
ceremonial  restraints  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  national  ex- 
elusiveness  of  the  Israelitish  prophets. 

Upon  this  important  subject  we  will  now  fix  our  attention. 
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STEPHEN  AN1>  PHILIP. 

Matthiw  XVn.  1-^9;  AoTS  VI.— VIII.  8,  26-40,  XI.  19-21; 
•  Matthbw  XV.  21—28.» 

ON  a  certain  day,  says  a  celebrated  legend  that  rose 
towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age,  Jesus  took  his 
three  chosen  friends,  Peter,  James,  iand  John,  and  went  np 
a  lofty  mountain  to  be  alone  with  them.  Here,  in  the  sight 
of  the  three,  his  form  was  transfigured,  his  countenance 
shone  like  the  sun,  and  his  garments  glittered  like  the  light. 
At  the  same  moment  they  saw  two  figures  at  his  side,  in  the 
like  heavenly  glory,  and  recognised  them  at  once  as  Moses 
and  Elijah,  who  were  conversing  with  Jesus.  Then  Peter 
spoke  and  said  to  Jesus:  ''  Lord!  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  here. 
If  it  please;t)hee,  I  will  make  three  booths,  one  for  thee  and 
one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elijah."  But  before  he  had 
finished  speaking  the  shining  cloud  that  girds  the  Deity  had 
descended  upon  the  mountain  top,  and  streamed  over  the 
three  figures  till  they  seemed  to  melt  into  the  glow  and  were 
lost  to  sight,  while  the  voice  of  God  sounded  from  the  cloud 
to  Peter  and  the  others:  ''This  is  my  beloved  son;  hear 
him!''  Then  in  a  moment  all  was  gone ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  of  whom  the  voice  had  spoken,  for  when  the  disciples 
looked  round  they  could  see  none  but  Jesus. 

Even  without  the  additional  light  which  the  comparison 
with  an  Old  Testament  precedent*  throws  upon  the  details 
of  this  picture,  its  general  purport  can. hardly  be  mistaken; 
while  the  importance  attached  to  it  may  be  gathered  from  a 
distinct  reference  being  made  to  it  in  the  latest  book  of  the 
Bible,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter.'    In  the  presence  of  his 

» Luke  ix.  28-36 ;  Mark  ix.  2—10,  vii.  24-30. 
»  Exodiw  xxiv.  15, 16, 18.  "  2  Peter  i.  166—18.' 
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friends  and  disciples  Jesus  is  transfigxired,  that  is  to  say^ 
he  is  recognised  bj  them  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  lawgiver 
and  the  representative  prophet^  still  stand  in  undiminished 
glory  at  his  side;  and  Peter,  together  with  James  and  John> 
wishes  to  preserve  all  these,  three  forces,  the  Jewish  law  and 
national  expectation  no  less  than  the  gospel,  and  to  build 
tents  for  them  alL  Vain  is  the  wish  and  vain  the  project ! 
The  divine  will  makes  itself  known,  and  Moses  and  Ehjah 
disappear,  leaving  Jesus  alone,  singled  out  as  the  son  of 
.God*s  good  pleasure.^  There  should  not,  and  could  not,  be 
any  permanent  alHance  between  the  new  religious  truth  and 
the  ancient  practices  of  external  piety  prescribed  by  the  Law 
or  the  ancient  conceptions  of  a  proud,  unloving  nationality .* 
But' the  Apostles  had  not  yet  perceived  this  incompati- 
bility.* It  was  outside  their  circle  and  without  their  help 
that  this  great  step  was  made,  as  we  shall  see  in  this  and 
the  following  chapters.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  whom  the  Evangelical  tradition  represents 
as  the  chosen  friends  of  Jesus,  and  who  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  as  the  pulars 
of  the  community — it  is  not  without  reason  that  these 
three  men  are  specially  indicated  as  wishing  to  retain  both 
Moses  and  Ehjah,  while  Peter,  pre-eminenüy  the  Apostle  of 
the  Jews,  is  made  their  spokesman/  James,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  we  must  probably  regard  as  virtually  taking  the 
place  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  cut  off  early. 
Kor  must  we  overlook  the  statement  made  by  all  the  three 
Evangelists,  though  Mark  has  it  in  the  wrong  place,  that  the 
disciples  were  very  much  alarmed  by  what  took  place.  Luke 
says  that  terror  came  upon  them  when  Moses  and  Elijah 

^  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  61,  62. 
'  FeuJin  ii.  7;  Isaiah  xlii  1;  and  Deuteronomy  xyiiL  15.  Compare  Vol. 
v.,  p.  16^  •  VoL  v.,  p.  273.  .  *  Vol.  V.,  pp,  270,  298,  374  fif. 

*  Galatuuu  ii  7,  9, 12 ;  1  Uorinthianfl  i.  12. 
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went  into  the  cloud  and  disappeared  ;  while  according  to 
Matthew,  when  the  voice  from  heaven  had  corrected  their 
first  intention,  they  fell  down  to  the  ground  in  fear,  but 
were  touched,  raised  up,  and  encouraged  by  Jesus. 

We  may  mention,  incidentally,  that  here  again ^  Luke 
represents  the  vision  as  a  more  palpable  fact  th^'U  the  others 
make  it,  though  even  Mark  speaks  of  the  whiteness  of  the 
garments  of  Jesus,  which  shone  as  no  bleacher  upon  earth 
could  make  them.  The  third  Gospel  further  speaks  of  the 
'  mountain,  as  if  a  real  and  well-known  mountain  were  in- 
tended; and  in  the  same  spirit  the  later  tradition,  over- 
looking the  emblematic  character  of  the  story,  pointed  out 
Tabor  as  the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration.  Luke  also  tells 
us  that  Jesus  went  up  to  pray,^  and  adds  the  not  very 
appropriate  comments  that  the  disciples  were  drowsy,  though 
they  kept  themselves  awake  ;  that  Peter  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying — an  unlucky  touch  which  reappears  in  Mark — 
and  that  the  Apostle  did  not  speak  until  the  representatives 
of  the  old  Dispensation  were  on  the  point  of  departing. 
Finally,  Luke  stands  alone  in  saying  that  when  Moses  and 
Elijah  appeared  in  glory  they  discoursed  of  the  death 
upon  the  cross  which  Jesus  must  endure  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
though  this  trait  does  not  at  all  astonish  us,  especially  in 
Luke,*  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the  main  conception  of  the 
scene. 

This  conception  is  that  the  authority  of  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  must  be  annulled.  But  of  course  this  could  not 
be  done  suddenly,  nor  without  a  conflict.  It  was  a  question 
which  only  came  forward  gradually,  and  could  not  be  settled 
without  many  a  strain  in  the  bosom  of  the  community. 

Let  us  listen  to  what  is  told  us  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
of  these  collisions  between  the  old  and  the  new  spirit  I 

»  See  VoL  V.,  p.  153.  «  See  Vol.  V.,  p.  334. 

»  See  pp.  141, 154, 180, 181. 
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.  So  far  from  being  appalled  or  discouraged  by  the  mortal 
peril  that  threatened  them,  and  the  maltreatment  they  had 
experienced,  the  Apostles  were  but  stimulated  to  continue 
their  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  both  in  the  Temple 
and  at  home  ;^  and  consequently  the  numbers  of  the  faithfal 
still  increased.  If  only  this  outward  success  had  been  ac- 
companied by  undiminished  brotherly  affection  and  unbroken 
harmony !  But  alas !  the  season  of  first  love  had  all  too 
soon  passed  by.  Differences  of  language  and  of  coimtry 
asserted  themselves, — and  peaxse  had  fled. 

For  though  most  of  the  members  of  the  community  had 
been  bom  and  bred  on  Jewish  soil,  and  were  so-called 
Hebrews,  yet  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  Grecians 
amongst  them,  that  is  to  say,  foreign  Jews,  who  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem  or  the  neighbourhood,'  but  continued  for  the 
most  part  to  speak  their  native  Greek,  which  was  then 
the  language  of  the  world.  Amongst  them  there  were 
even  certain  proselytes,  or  men  of  heathen  birth,  who  had 
undergone  circumcision,  accepted  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  and 
been  incorporated  as  members  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now 
these  two  elements',  the  Hebrew  and  the  Grecian,  had 
never  completely  amalgamated;  and,  as  the  community 
increased,  it  fell  more  and  more  completely  into  two  sepa- 
rate groups.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found  partly  in 
the  natural  tendency  to  associate  with  one's  fellow-towns- 
men and  fellow-countrymen,  but  partly,  perhaps,  in  a 
certain  tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  natives  of  Pales- 
tine towards  the  Jews  from  heathen  lands,  and  yet  more 
in  greater  or  less  diversities  of  feeling  and  opinion  which 
could  not  always  be  kept  back.  For  the  Grecians,  who 
had  grown  up  and  possibly  lived  for  many  yeajrs  in 
a  heathen  atmosphere,  were  for  the  most  part  less 
intolerant  and  bitter  than  the  others ;  while  their  frequent 

1  See  p.  184.  «  See  p.  167. 
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contact  with  the  Grecian  civilisation  had  in  many  cases 
opened  their  minds  and  expanded  their  horizon ;  and 
finally,  they  knew  by  experience  that  even  at  a  distance  from 
the  Temple  and  its  dazzling  ceremonial  an  earnest  piety  was 
possible. 

The  occasion,  however,  that  revealed  the  elements  of 
dissension  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  purely  material 
nature.  The  Grecians  complained  of  the  Hebrews,  appa- 
rently with  justice,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  daily  dis- 
tribution of  money  or  food  to  the  needy  members  of  the  com- 
munity, their  widows  had  to  give  way  to  the  others,  and 
always  came  off  worsi  This  could  not  possibly  be  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  charge  of  partiality  was  not  pressed  against 
the  Apostles  personally,  or  at  any  rate  not  against  them  alone,^ 
but  against  those  who  surrounded  them,  and  in  general  the 
whole  Hebrew-speaking,  or  rather  Aramaic-speaking,  portion 
of  the  community.  An  end  must  certainly  be  put  to  these 
complaints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  strained  and  uneasy 
relations  which  they  indicated.  So  the  Twelve  summoned  a 
meeting  of  all  the  behevers  and  laid  the  whole  question 
before  them,  with  the  words :  ''  We  should  have  to  sacrifice 
the  work  of  preaching  if  we  gave  the  sustenance  of  the  poor 
the  attention  it  requires ;  so  do  you,  brethren,  look  round  for 
some  of  your  number  who  are  favourably  known  to  all  of  you^ 
and  select  seven  of  them  amply  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  wisdom  needful  for  this  delicate  and  laborious 
work  of  love  ;  and  we  will  then  commit  this  service  to  them» 
and  devote  the  whole  of  our  own  time  and  strength  to  prayer 
in  our  assembUes  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  Lord.'' 

The  proposal  was  received  with  unmingled  approval  and 
the  brethren  selected  Stephen',  a  man  conspicuous  for  hi& 
mighty  faith  and  glowing  enthusiasm,  Phihp,  Prochörus» 
Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmënas,  and,  finally,  a  certain  proselyte» 
Nicolas,  of  Antioch.    These  men  were  then  presented  to  the 
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Apostles,  who  consecrated  them  to  the  service  by  prayer,  and 
by  laying  their  hands  upon  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  community  at  Jerusalem  was  constantly 
increasing;  even  the  priests,  in  many  cases,  forgot  their 
enmity  and  became  beUevers.  But  before  long  a  fearful 
storm  was  to  break. 

Amongst  the  Seven,  Stephen  distinguished  himself  from 
the  first  by  the  wealth  of  his  divine  gifts  and  powers,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  great  signs  and  wonders  amongst  the  Jews. 
He  directed  his  preaching  especially  to  foreigners,  whom  he 
found  in  their  several  synagogues ;  for  we  must  know  that 
the  holy  city  was  full  of  houses  of  prayer.  According  to  the 
Talmud  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty ; 
but,  of  course,  the  greater  number  of  them  would  be  small 
and  insignificant.  It  appears  that  almost  every  district  or 
great  city,  in  which  there  were  many  Jews,  had  one  of  these 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  which  served  for  the  use  of  any  of 
its  citizens  who  might  permanently  settle  in  Jerusalem,  and 
also  for  those  who  went  up  to  celebrate  a  feast.  It  was 
a  kind  of  general  rendezvous.  Thus  in  connection  with 
Stephen's  work  we  are  told  of  synagogues  of  the  Asians,  or 
natives  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  of  the  Gilicians,  in  whose 
capital.  Tarsus,  many  Jews  were  settled ;  of  the  Alexandrians, 
for  two  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
Egypt  were  entirely  Jewish;  of  the  CyrensBans,  for  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Cyrene  was  Jewish ;  ^  and,  lastly,  of  the 
Libertini,  or  Eomar^  **  freedmen,"  that  is  to  say,  Jews  who 
had  been  captidred  in  war,  and  carried  to  Bome  as  slaves,  or 
had  been  born  in  slavery  there,  but  who  had  subsequently 
been  set  free  by  their  masters. — ^Now  in  these  synagogues 
Stephen  encountered  the  most  violent  opposition,  both 
because  of  his  great  success  and  because  of  the  special 
views  which  he  enunciated.    In  his  mouth  the«preaching  of 

>  See  p.  119. 
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Jeens  as  the  Messiah  appeared  to  threaten  religion  with 
insnlt  and  danger.  So  some  of  the  worshippers  attempted 
to  refnte  him,  and  argued  with  him  as  to  the  abiding  autho- 
rity of  the  Law  and  the  eternal  significance  of  the  Temple 
and  its  service.  It  was  all  in  vain  !  These  controversies, 
•  as  is  often  the  case,  instead  of  making  Stephen  withdraw 
the  assertions  to  which  so  much  exception  was  taken,  only 
drove  him  to  more  oncompromising  utterances  than  ever; 
and  yet  his  opponents  could  never  hold  their  own  i^ainst  his 
penetration  and  skill,  and  above  all  against  his  enthusiasm. 
So  they  incited  certain  fanatics  to  accuse  Stephen  publicly 
of  blasphemous  (heretical)  language  against  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  whole  Jewish  religion.^  This  made  a  great 
commotion  both  amongst  the  populace  and  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  j  and  as  Stephen,  who  went  his  way  un- 
daunted, was  again  discoursing  in  a  synagogue,  he  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  seized  and 
dragged  before  the  Council. 

The  trial  began  at  once.  False  witnesses^  had  been 
secured,  and  gave  their  testimony :  ^<  This  man  preaches  day 
by  day  against  the  Temple  and  the  Law.  For  we  have 
heard  him  say  that  ere  long  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  will 
devastate  the  Temple  and  abolish  the  institutions  given  us 
by  Moses."  In  burning  indignation  all  the  senators  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  prisoner,  and  behold  !  his  face  was 
flooded  with  a  heavenly  glory.  But  the  president  asked 
sternly,  <<Is  it  true  what  they  have  sidd?"  and  Stephen 
instantly  replied  in  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  ran  through 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  &om  Abraham's  call  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  in  a  vein  which  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  Ezra's  confession  on  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  law.' 

»  Compare  pp.  101,  102.  '  Compare  p.  95. 

%  See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  215. 
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Stephen  traced  in  detail  the  fulfilment  of  God's  predio* 
tion  to  the  patriarch  that  his  posterity  should  gojonm  in  a 
strange  Jand,  should  long  be  oppressed  there,  should  be 
avenged  and  brought  out  by  God»  should  then  be  blessed 
with  the  revelation  of  the  true  religion,  and  should  be  brought 
into  the  land  of  promise,  where  they  must  worship  Hun. 
It  was  only  indirectly  and  incidentally  that  he  refuted  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  speaking  of  God*s  elec- 
tion, guidance,  and  protection  of  Israel,  by  describing  Moses 
as  the  great  man  of  God  to  whom  the  angel  of  the  Lord  on 
Sinai  revealed  the  commcmdments,  the  observance  of  which 
gives  life,  and  by  appealing  to  the  prophets^  in  support  of 
his  ideas  about  the  Temple.  The  real  conception  and  drift 
of  the  discourse  was  to  hurl  back  the  charge  of  impiety  with 
redoubled  force  upon  the  people,  and  to  explain  by  historical 
analogy  the  cause  of  the  unfavourable  reception  which  his 
preaching  of  the  Messiah  had  met  from  Israel.  For  the 
greater  and  more  numerous  God's  blessings  had  been,  the 
more  corrupt  and  wicked  had  Israel  always  shown  itself. 
Moses  had  felt  it  more  than  anyone, — Moses  who  foretold  the 
coming  of  a  prophet  like  himself,  namely  the  Messiah; 
Moses  who  was  himself  a  type  of  that  Messiah  in 
his  person  and  his  lot,  especially  in  the  treatment  he 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  people.  For  when  he 
tried  to  rescue  his  brothers  they  renounced  him;  and 
afterwards,  in  spite  of  all  that  God  had-  done  for  them 
and  given  them  through  him,  they  disobeyed  and  deserted 
him,  and  made  themselves  a  golden  calf,  whereupon  God 
gave  them  over  to  idolatry.  And  in  the  same  way  their  age- 
old  superstition  that  the  Most  High  actually  dwelt  in  the 
Temple  was  a  proof  of  their  narrowness  and  want  of  spiri- 
tuality.— ^As  Stephen  thus  set  forth  the  rebellious  spirit  of 
Israel,  his  words  grew  hotter  every  moment,  and  though  he 

^  Vol  IV.,  pp.  260,  251. 
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had  begnn  very  courteously,  addressing  the  senators  as 
"Fathers"  and  the  rest  as  "Brethren,"  and  begging  their* 
attention»  he  ended  by  bursting  into  a  violent  denunciation 
in  which  he  chastised  them  as  a  stiff-necked  people,  exter- 
nally pious  but  inwardly  estranged  from  God,  deaf  to  His 
voice,  and  no  better  than  so  many  heathens.  "You  never 
faü,"  he  cried,  ^*  to  resist  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  your  fathers 
did  before  you !  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers 
persecute?  It  was  they  who  slew  all  who  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  Eighteous  One,  and  it  is  you  who  have  now 
betrayed  and  murdered  the  Bighteous  One  himself,  it  is  you 
who  have  accepted  the  Law  ordained  by  angels  but  have  not 
observed  it  I" 

The  hearers  were  seized  with  ungovernable  rage  and 
gnashed  their  teeth  against  him;  but  he  did  not  so  much  as 
see  them,  for  he  was  gazing,  in  a  transport,  into  heaven, 
where  he  saw  the  Divine  Glory  and  saw  Jesus  standing  at 
God's  right  hand,  as  though  he  had  risen  to  receive  him. 
"See  there!"  he  cried,  "I  can  see  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  God's  right  hand." 
Then  the  senators  shrieked  with  rage  and  horror,  and, 
putting  their  fingers  into  their  ears,  they  rushed  upon 
Stephen  as  a  single  man,  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him  on  the  very  spot.  Not  a  shade  of  fear  or  vin- 
dictiveness  passed  over  the  martyr's  soul.  As  the  stones 
came  crashing  upon  him,  he  raised  his  hands  on  high,  and 
said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ! "  Then  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  uttered  one  last  cry.  It  was  a  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge!"  and 
he  breathed  his  last,  crushed  amongst  the  stones. 

At  the  fall  of  night  certain  pious  men  came  to  the  deserted 
place  of  punishment,  drew  out  the  mangled  corpse  from 
beneath  the  stones,  gave  it  decent  burial,  and  made  great 
mourning  for  the  dead,  with  funeral  music  and  fasting. 
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But  only  very  few  were  bold  and  generous  enough  to 
think  and  act  in  this,  way,  for  the  madness  of  fanaticism  was 
now  aroused.  The  death  of  Stephen  was  the  signal  foir  a 
furious  persecution,  which  scattered  all  the  brethren  through 
every  district  of  JudsBa  and  Samaria»  except  the  Apostles 
only,  who  remained  at  Jerusalem. 

Amongst  the  persecutors  a  certain  man,  in  the  early  prime 
of  life,  named  Saul,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  when  the  two 
witnesses,  whose  duty  it  was  to  throw  the  first  stones,  laid 
aside  their  mantles,  he  took  charge  of  them.  It  rejoiced 
his  heart  to  see  the  blasphemer  rooted  out  from  the  people 
of  the  Lord.    And  yet    .... 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  narrative,  and  is  doubly 
interesting,  because  the  first  martyr  appears  in  it  as  the 
herald  of  the  independent  development  of  the  Christian 
community.  We  must  not  leave  it,  therefore,  till  we  have 
submitted  it  to  a  careful  examination. 

In  the  main  we  may  regard  it  as  historical,  though  of 
course  we  cannot  believe  in  the  assembly  of  all  these 
thousands  of  disciples,  in  the  conversion  of  a  whole  host 
of  priests,  in  the  mighty  miracles  of  Stephen,  in  the  trans- 
figuration of  his  countenance  till  it  became  like  an  angel's, 
or  even  in  the  genuineness  of  his  discourse,  which  contains 
several  small  inaccuracies  that  we  have  not  stayed  to  point 
out.^  All  this  and  more  of  the  like  nature  we  pass  over ; 
nor  will  we  venture  to  decide  whether  Stephen's  prayer  to 
be  received  for  a  time  into  heaven,  together  .with  his 
glorified  Lord,  was  really  uttered  by  him  in  sacred  trans- 
port at  the  moment  of  his  martyrdom,  or  was  put  into  his 
mouth  in  after  times,  when  the  Christians  believed  that 
all  the  martyrs  would  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 

1  Acta  vii.  2,  6, 16,  29,  &c. 
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descending  to  the  land  of  ahades.^   Again,  though  the  writer 
represents  the  Sanhedrin  as  behaving  Uke  a  band  of  sava^ 
robbers,  and  Stephen  as  the  Tictim  of  a  tumult,  he  puts  ub 
in  the  way  of  eorreeidxig  his  own  account,  and  lets  us  see 
that  the  trial  and  the  defence  took  the  regular  course,  bj 
speaking  of  the  two  witnesses  who  laid  aside  their  outer  gar* 
ments  and  began  the  execution  as  required  by  law  and  order. 
Perhaps  it  is  also  due  to  this  inaccuracy  of  description  that 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  discover  whether  the  Sanhedrin 
demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  carry  out  the  sentence,, 
or  whether  they  exceeded  their  powers  by  dispensing  with 
it.'    It  has  been  conjectured  that  just  at  this  time  there  was 
not  a  prQcurator  in  office  at  all,  the  old  one  haring  been 
deposed  and  the  new  one  not  yet  having  arrived,  and  that 
the  Sanhedrin  in  consequence  may  have  taken  more  upon 
themselves  than  they  would  oÜierwise  have  ventured  to  do.. 
The  striking  similarity  between  the  way  in  which  Stephen 
meets  his  fate  and  the  account  in  the  third  Gospel  of  the  last 
hours  of  Jesus  may  rouse  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  but 
this  suspicion  must  fall  less  upon  the  narrative  we  are  now 
considering  than  upon  the  other.^    On  the  other  hand  the 
partial   coincidence  between   the   charge   brought  against 
Stephen  and  that  which  the  first  two  Grospels  represent  as 
preferred  against  Jesus,  seems  to  plead  for  the  accuracy  of 
both  accounts.     And  here,  too,  the   <<  falseness*'   of  the 
evidence  does  not  consist  in  its  being  an  invention,    but 
in  the  turn  which  it  gave  to  Stephen's  words.    He  certainly 
never  intended  to  say  that  when  Jesus  returned  he  would 
violently  destroy  the  Temple  and  abolish  the  whole  Law, 
but  simply  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  service  of  the 

1  Beyelation  yI.  9, 11,  xx.  4  ;  compare  Philippians  i.  23. 

2  See  pp.  106, 107. 
*  Compare  Acts  vn.  56,  69,  60,  with  Luke  xxii.  69,  xxiii.  46,  34 ;  and 
seepp.  99fif.,125flF. 
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Temple  would  give  way  to  a  purer  form  ol  worship,  and 
the  idolatry  of  forms  and  ceremonies  to  a  life  ixx  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Law.  Finally,  the  writer  once  more  cor- 
rects himself  by  letting  us  know^  that  not  all  the  beUevers^ 
but  only  the  Grecians  who  sympathised  with  Stephen»  were 
persecuted  and  expelled  from  Jerusalem.  Not  only  the 
Apostles  therefore  remained  in  Jerusalem,  but  aU  those  whe 
had  been  on  their  side,  for  they  had  not  exposed  themselves 
to  any  danger,  and  had  not  roused  the  spirit  of  fanaticism» 
The  persecution  was  violent^  but  limited;  though  the  account 
in  Acts  may  be  true  to  this  extent,  that  the  cozomunity  in 
general  suffered  in  its  reputation  amongst  the  rigid  Jews 
when  the  attitude  assumed  by  the.  more  free-thinking  mem- 
bers brought  suspicion  upon  Üie  whole. 

Now  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  these  internal  divisions  is 
just  what  makes  the  story  on  the  whole  deserve-  our  confi- 
dence. Stephen  is  evidently  our  author's  hero.*  He  wishes 
to  secure  him  full  recognition;  aiid  consequently  makes  the 
light  fall  full  upon  him  while  the  Apostles  sink  into  the 
background.  But  when  the  progress  of  the  narrative  neces-  . 
sarily  brings  out  the  differences  of  view  that  had  very  early 
found  their  way  into  the  community,  the  author  endeavours 
to  conceal  or  disguise  the  fact  as  completely  as  possible.  So 
he  simply  dismisses  the  accusation  against  Stephen  as  '*  false,*" 
just  as  he  afterwards  does  in  the  case  of  Paul  ;^  he  makes  the 
whole  community  victims  of  the  persecution ;  and,  above  all, 
he  finds  the  point  of  difference  between  the  two  parties  in  no 
religious  question  at  all,  but  in  a  simple  matter  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  while  he  makes  the  Seven  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  party  within  the  community,  but  officers 
selected  by  all  the  faithful  together  and  consecrated  by  the 
Apostles  themselves,  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,. 


a 


'  Acts  ix.  26  ff.,  and  xi.  19  ff.,  in  contrast  with  viii.  1. 
Galatians  i.  13.  »  Acts  vi  5,  8, 10,.  15.  *  Acts  xxi.  28,  21. 
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Now  this  attempt  at  concealment  is  the  very  best  evidence 
of  the  fact,  which  peeps  through  the  narrative  in  spite  of  the 
author,  that  in  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  even  in  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  two  divergent  tendencies  were  gradu- 
ally discernible.  In  general  terms  they  may  be  described  as 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  the  great  majority,  recog- 
nised the  Twelve  as  their  leaders,  and  in  their  turn  exercised 
a  marked  influence  upon  them;  and  that  of  the  Grecians, 
whose  champions  or  leaders  were  the  Seven. . 

We  are  safe  in  assuming  that  all  the  Seven  were  Grecians. 
This  belief  is  suggested  by  their  names,  which  are  all 
Greek;  for  though  Palestinian  Jews  had  sometimes  Greek 
names,  as  was  the  case  with  the  two  Apostles  Andrew  and 
PhiHp  for  instance,  yet  it  cannot  be  an  accident  that  there  is 
not  a  single  Hebrew  name  in  the  seven.  Besides,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  Nicolas  came  from  Antioch,  and  was  even 
born  a  heathen,  while  Stephen  and  Philip  are  pointed  out 
as  Greeks  with  almost  equal  certainty  by  the  circles  in  which 
they  worked  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  teaching.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  the  other  four,  whose  names  alone  we 
know,  the  circumstances  of  their  appointment  and  the  drift  of 
the  story  which  records  it  require  us  to  suppose  a  foreign 
origin.  It  remains  a  mystery  why  Barnabas,  himself  a 
Grecian  Jew,  a  generous  giver  and  a  man  of  hberal  views,  does 
not  appear  amongst  the  Seven. 

And  now  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us  whether 
complaints  about  the  distribution  of  alms  were  really  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  affair.  Many  have  traced  the  insti- 
tution of  the  order  of  **  deacons  "  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Seven  ;  but  this  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  speak  of  "elders,"  for  it  was  to  them, 
according  to  a  later  account,^  that  the  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  the  poor  was  entrusted  at  Jerusalem. 

» Acts  xi.  30. 
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But  the  writer  evidently  intends  to  represent  the  office  of  the 
Seven  (a  sacred  number)  as  purely  local  and  temporary, 
confined  to  Jerusalem,  and  terminated  by  this  persecution. 
Betting  this  point  aside  then,  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  neglect  of  the  Greek  widows  was  the 
occasion  of  the  independent  appearance  of  the  two  schools ; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  a  deep-seated  difference  is 
first  openly  avowed  upon  some  far  more  trivial  occasion  than 
the  one  we  are  now  considering !  But,  unfortunately  for 
our  behef  in  this  version  of  the  affair,  there  is  a  somewhat 
analogous  case  of  which  we  still  possess  the  genuine  and 
original  account  by  Paul,  and  there  the  author  of  Acts  repre- 
sents a  split  which  was  really  caused  by  a  conflict  of  principle 
of  extreme  importance,  as  though  it  were  occasioned  by  an 
insignificant  disagreement  on  another  matter.^  This  naturally 
makes  us  suspicious  in  the  case  of  the  Seven  also,  and  when 
we  look  a  little  closer  we  find  that  our  author  yet  again  cor- 
rects himself;  for,  instead  of  making  Stephen  busy  himself 
with  distributing  the  gifts  of  love,  he  represents  him  as  con- 
stantly preaching  the  word  of  God.  And  in  the  same  way 
he  speaks  of  Philip,  not  as  an  almoner,  but  as  a  preacher, 
and  expressly  mentions  the  name  given  him,  descriptive  of 
his  office,  in  the  words  "Philip,  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the 
Seven."  ^  That  sounds  exceedingly  like  a  parallel  to  "James, 
the  Apostle,  one  of  the  Twelve;"  and,  perhaps,  we  must 
look  upon  all  the  Seven  as  preachers.  The  original  occasion, 
then,  upon  which  they  came  forward  as  representatives  of  the 
Greek  school  is  certainly  lost,  and  we  must -regard  their 
appointment  as  almoners  by  the  commlmity  and  their  con- 
secration by  the  Apostles  as  a  fiction. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  two  schools  in  the  com- 
munity,  but   we   must   not    suppose    that    as    yet   there 

^  Acts  XV.  37  ft.  dompared  with  Galatians  ii.  13, 14. 

*  Aots  xxi.  8. 
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was  any  distiiictly  marked  and  eonscions  difference  of  view 
between  them«  What  difference  there  was,  was  rather  felt 
and  to  some  extent  manifested  in  the  matnal  bearing  of 
the  parties,  than  clearly  expressed.  The  great  majority  ctf 
the  followers  of  Jesus  werie  naturally  more  strict  in  the 
observances  of  external  religion  in  the  rigidly  orthodox 
Jerusalem  than  his  immediate  associates  had  ever  been 
in  Galilee.^  But  the  minority  also  clustered  round  a  nucleus 
of  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  joined  him  early 
or  late  in  his  ministry,  and  had  perhaps*  grasped  his 
principles  better  than  the  Twelve  had  done ;'  or  if  they  had 
only  heard  and  seen  him  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem»  yet 
the  manner  of  his  first  appearance  there,  his  sayings  about 
renewing  the  Temple  and  about  sacrifice,  his  castigation  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  much  more  besides,  had  sufficed  to  teach 
them  his  spirit;^  and  the  minority  which  gathered  round 
them  moved  with  more  freedom  than  the  rest.  Inclination 
and  capacity,  backed  by  a  certain  amoimt  of  general  culture, 
helped  towards  this  result..  If  they  cherished  but  a 
languid  interest  in  the  temple  service,  and  insisted  exclu- 
sively upon  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  (moral)  spirit  of 
the  Law,  they  felt  that  in  doing  so  they  were  bring- 
ing their  hearts  and  lives  into  sympathy  with  the 
prophets,  and  above  all  with  the  Master  himself. 
They  expected  that  when  Jesus  returned  '*  the  Law 
and  the  prophets''  would  be  fulfilled  in  this  moral  sense, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  commandments  of  men.  Though 
they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  detaching  themselves  from 
their  people,  yet  we  may  gather  from  the  discourse  of  Stephen, 
from  what  we  are  soon  to  hear  of  Philip,  and  from  the  course 
of  events  at  Antioch,  that  they  had  largely  overcome  their 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  270-275,  298,  353  ff. 
«  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  236,  261,  451. 
«  See  pp.  12  flf.,  23,  97,  36-40,  and  VoL  V.,  p.  280. 
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national  exclusiveness  and  were  quite  disposed  to  throw  open 
the  approach  to  the  kingdom  of  God  to  others  than  Jews ; 
and  this  result  was  due  partly  to  their  indifference  to  Levitical 
purity,  which  was  the  great  wall  of  partition  between  Israel 
and  the  heathen,  partly  to  their  strong  sense  of  the  stub- 
bornness displayed  by  Israel  against  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
against  Jesus  and  his  witnesses.  But  all  this  does  not  imply 
that  there  was  any  sharp  division  or  opposition  between 
them  and  the  Hebrew  believers.  Far  from  it.  But  it  was 
they  who  first  preached  the  exclusive  importance  of  a  life  in 
the  Master's  spirit,  and  began  to  work  out  or  apply  the  great 
principle  involved  in  the  recognition  of  the  Cracified  as  the 
Messiah.^  . 

And  now  that  we  understand  the  significance  of  this 
record  and  of  the  person  of  Stephen,  and  observe  that  Paul 
took  an  active  part  in  his  execution  and  in  persecuting  his 
companions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  first  martyr's 
work  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  gentiles 
himself.  It  is  true  that  the  cliarge  preferred  against  Stephen, 
when  interpreted  by  his  own  defence,  indicates  a  position  far 
below  that  to  which  Paul  attained  ;  for  in  Stephen  and  his 
friends  we  can  see  no  trace  of  the  great  Apostle's  doctrine 
eonceming  the  Law,  the  crucifixion,  and  salvation  by  faith  ; 
of  his  piercing  insight,  his  undaunted  thoroughness,  his 
definite  breach  with  Judaism.  Yet  certainly  Stephen  was 
Paul's  precursor,  and  we  have  now  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  the  new  work  of  the  spirit,  the  first  sign  of  life  of  the  new 
community  of  the  Christ,  the  clear  indication  of  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  gospel. 

The  persecution  set  on  foot  against  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity had,  as  usual,  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  the  one 
intended.    When  Stephen  had  been  executed  and  several 

'  See  p.  ITS. 
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of  the  Grecians  thrown  into  prison  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal,  a  considerable  number  of  the  behevers,  feeling 
that  they  were  no  longer  safe  at  the  seat  of  orthodoxy,  left 
Jerusalem  for  other  JudsBan  cities,  and  in  some  cases  even 
went  to  Samaria,  And  wherever  they  went  or  stayed,  even 
if  they  did  not  come  forward  publicly  as  preachers,  they 
could  not  help  taking  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  that  lay  next  their  hearts;  and 
thus  they  won  fresh  followers  for  Jesus ;  and  little  com- 
munities were  formed  in  various  places  in  the  Jewish  land. 

The  work  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  Seven,  is 
especially  commemorated.  He  went  to  a  city  in  Samaria, 
preached  Jesus  there  as  the  Messiah,  and  met  with  the  suc- 
cess that  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  state  of  reli- 
gious excitement  in  which  he  found  the  Samaritans.^  This^ 
was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  a  proof  of  Philip's  freedom 
of  spirit.  Indeed  the  writer  of  Acts  himself  desires  us  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  step  towards  preaching  to  the  gentiles; 
for  though  the  Samaritans  thenfselves  claimed  to  be  genuine 
Israehtes,  though  they  worshipped  the  Lord,  practised  cir- 
cumcision,  observed  all  the  law  of  Moses,  and  lived  in  expec> 
tation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  yet  the  Jews  looked  upon 
them  as  no  better  than  heathens,  and,  what  is  more» 
there  was  not  a  Jew,  there  was  not  a  member  of  the 
community,  not  even  Philip  *  himself,  who  would  have 
thought  for  a  moment  of  reckoning  them  amongst 
the  .  posterity  of  Abraham,  for  whom  the  Messiah  and 
his  salvation  were  supposed  to  be  exclusively  destined. 
So  now  the  narrow  circle  was  broken  through  for  the  first 
time,  and.  the  approach  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  thrown 
open  to  others  than  Jews.  The  honour  of  this  decisive  step 
belongs  to  Philip.  Yet  we  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  he  had  definitely  relinquished  the  idea  of  Israel's  heredi- 

^  Vol.  v.,  p.  126. 
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tary  right  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  was  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward, without  shrinking,  and  accept  and  preach,  with  full 
.  consciousness,  the  principle  of  the  abandonment  of  all  privi- 
leges of  birth  or  nationahty,  the  principle  of  equality,  as 
opposed  to  the  national  exclusiveness  and  pride  of  the  Jews. 
Philip's  large-heartedness  was  fostered,  as  we  have  seen,. by 
the  freer  conceptions  he  had  embraced,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Master ;  ^  but  he  was  far 
from  realising  the  full  ^significance  of  the  step  to  which  he 
was  impelled  by  his  love  of  Jesus  and  his  zeal  for  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Details  are  wanting,  Our  author  only  cared  to  chronicle 
the  fact  itsel£  He  does  not  even  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
city;  he  simply  makes  his  usual  statement  that  Philip  per- 
formed miracles,  such  as  the  cure  of  many  demoniacs,  out 
'  of  whom  the  devils  came  with  piercing  shrieks,  and  of  many 
maimed  and  crippled  ones,  all  which  called  general  attention 
to  his  preaching,  and  caused  great  joy  in  the  city. 

After  this  we  are  told  of  another  act  of  PhiHp's,  which 
bears  witness  to  the  same  free  spirit.  The  supernatural  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  is  surrounded  were  intended  to  make 
it  more  striking,  and  perhaps  to  clothe  it  with  the  divine 
sanction.  An  angel  of  the  Lord,  we  are  told,  commanded 
Philip  to  leave  Samaria  and  hasten  southwards,  along  the 
least  frequented  of  the  roads  from  Jerusalem  to  C^za.  He 
obeyed,  and  in  doing  so  he  overtook  the  travelling  carriage 
of  a  distinguished  Ethiopian,  the  chamberlain  and  first 
treasurer  of  the  Queen  of  Meroë,  who  was  called  (after  the 
usual  custom  of  these  Ethiopian  princesses)  Candace.  Now^ 
although  this  stranger  was  a  heathen,  that  is  to  say  was 
uncircumcised,  yet  he  worshipped  Israel's  god,  and  was  now 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Temple.  There  he  sat,  with  a 
parchment-roll  in  his  hand,  reading  to  himself,  but  above 

>  Vol.  v.,  p.  385. 
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his  breath,  as  he  drove  along.  The  roll  contained  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  in  the  Greek  version,  and  the  traveller  was 
reading  the  verses  that  describe  how  the  servant  of  the  Lord  * 
is  struck  down  without  complaint  or  resistance.^  Prompted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Philip  walked  beside  the  carriage,  and 
asked  the  great  officer  whether  he  understood  what  he  was 
reading ;  and  he  answered  that  he  could  not  understand  it 
without  further  instruction,  begging  him  at  the  same  time  to 
take  the  seat  beside  him  and  explain  whether  the  prophet 
was  really  speaking  about  himself  or  someone  else.  What 
better  opening  could  there  have  been  for  the  evangelist  to 
speak  of  Jesus,  in  whom  thai  passage  of  Scripture  was  ful- 
filled ?  He  found  a  grateful  hearer  in  the  chamberlain ;  and 
when  a  few  hours  had  sped  by,  he  announced  himself  a 
convert,  and  desired  to  be  baptised.  They  were  close  by  a 
stream;  the  Ethiopian  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop;  the  two 
descended,  and  Philip  consecrated  his  companion  as  a  future 
citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  just  as  they  were  step- 
ping out  of  the  water  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  suddenly  snatched 
away,  the  preacher  miraculously,'  so  that  the  other  could  not 
80  much  as  take  leave  of  him,  but  was  left  to  continue  his 
homeward  journey  fuU  of  deep  joy  in  his  new  faith  in  Jesus. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  was  transported  to  Ashdod,  at  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  leagues,  whence  he  journeyed  through  the  cities 
near  the  •  sea-coast,  preaching  everywhere,  till  he  came  to 
Osesarea,  a  city  largely  inhabited  by  heathens,  where  he  took 
up  his  abode. 

Still  more  important  events  remain.  We  heard  just  now 
of  persecuted  brethren  scattered  over  Judsea  and  Samaria; 
but  there  were  also  many  who  passed  the  boundaries  of 
Jewish  land  and  went  to  Phoenicia,  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  Antioch,  the  magnificant  capital  of  Syria.    Now  where- 

*  See  VoL  IV.,  pp.  110,  IIL 
■  Compare  VoL  III.,  pp.  183, 199. 
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ever  they  went  they  preached  their  faith  to  the  Jews  of 
the  place,  and  of  course  to  them  only.  At  last,  however, 
certain  Cyprians  and  Cyrenjeans,  who  had  formerly  been 
attracted  to  Jerusalem  by  rehgious  zeal,  and  were  now 
expelled  from  it  by  religious  rancour,  settled  in  Antioch,  and 
there  began  to  speak  to  heathens  on  the  subject  of  their  faith, 
and  to  preach  Jesus  and  his  principles  and  kingdom  to  them. 
They  experienced  God's  unmistakable  support  and  blessing, 
we  are  told,  so  that  great  numbers  beheved,  renounced  their 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  were  converted  to  the  Lord. — 
They  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  mighty  harvest  that  the 
heathen  world  should  yield  I 

What  we  said  of  PhiHp  is  still  more  applicable  here.  The 
step  was  of  incalculable  consequence ;  for  the  writer  evidently 
nieans  that  these  heathens  were  not  compelled  or  even  urged 
to  submit  to  circumcision  and  other  Jewish  ordinances  as  a 
condition  of  their  admittance.  What  freedom  and  boldness, 
what  a  fine  spirit  of  humanity,  what  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  preachers  all  this  shows !  We 
would  gladly  know  more  of  them,  but  have  only  the 
name  of  one,  Lucius  the  GyrenaBan ;  and  at  most  can 
only  conjecture  that  Barnabas  the  Cyprian  wa&  another. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  men 
had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  Law  was  annulled, 
that  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  heathen  was  abolished, 
and  that  henceforth  faith  must  be  the  onlv  condition  of 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God.^  The  glory  of  first  dis- 
covering and  preaching  this  remains  with  Paul.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  the  statement  that  a  com- 
munity  of  Grecian  Jews  and  uncircumcised  converts  was 
formed  at  Antioch  in  any  such  way  as  would  overshadow 
the  services  of  Paul  or  rob  his  Apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  of 
its  originality. 

^  Compare  Galatians  ii.  13. 
P 
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Ere  long  we  shall  see  the  Apostle  of  the  gentiles  hurl 
down  the  wall  of  partition  ;  but  meanwhile  our  thoughts 
involuntarily  turn  to  the  second  great  condition  which  made 
it  possible  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Greek  society,  the  condition 
which  must  have  moved  the  preachers  already  spoken 
of,  and  without  which  Paul,  in  spite  of  the  might  of 
his  conviction,  would  bave  ploughed  upon  the  rocks  I  This 
second  condition  was  the  sense  of  want  on  the  part  of  the 
heathen  world  itselt  The  capacity  for  receiving  the  Gospel 
lay  in  the  longing  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  truth,  a 
purer  worship  of  the  Deity,  a  mightier  support  for  the  moral 
life,  and  a  firmer  foundation  for  hope  in  the  future  than  the 
ancient  and  superannuated  religions  could  give.^  Heathendom 
was  ready  to  hear  of  the.  God  of  Jesus  and  the  kingdom 
Jesus  came  to  estabhsh. 

Had  not  the  gentile  world  been  straining  for  deHverance, 
ïbow  could  the  religion  of  a  crucified  Jew  have  found 
.acceptauce  with  it  ?  The  heathens  then  did  not  fail  on 
.their  side  to  press  for  admission ;  and  it  was  to  this 
pressure,  perhaps,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  they 
owed  their  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
fact  is  set  before  our  eyes  in  a  miraculous  story,  from 
which  we  may  perhaps  make  out  the  views  of  the  Hberal 
school  before  Paul  as  to  the  conversion  of  heathens.  We 
will  give  it  as  it  appears  in  the  first  Gospel,  and  therewith 
«lose  this  chapter,  as  we  opened  it,  with  an  emblematic  scene. 

Jesus  was  once  journeying  in  a  heathen  land,  Phoenicia.* 
A  woman  of  the  country  came  to  him  and  cried :  **  Have  pity 
on  me.  Lord,  thou  son  of  David  I  my  daughter  is  grievously 
afflicted  by  a  demon."  But  Jesus  did  not  answer  a  word. 
Then  his  disciples  came  to  him  and  said :  **  Send  her  away, 
for  she  is  shouting  after  us;*'  upon  which  he  said:  "I 
am  only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel's  house.'*    But  then 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  3.  »  Vol  V.,  pp.  360  ff. 
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the  woman  fell  at  his  feet  and  cried  imploringly:  "Lord! 
help  me." — Jesus  still  refused.  **  We  may  not  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread,"  he  answered,  **  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs ;" 
on  which  she  said :  ''No  !  Lord,  but  the  dogs  may  have  the 
fragments  that  fall  from  the  table  of  their  masters."  Then 
Jesus  yielded.  '*  0  woman !  great  is  your  faith,"  he  exclaimed, 
'*  your  prayer  is  granted."    And  the  sufferer  was  healed. 

The  meaning  of  this  story,  which  Mark  reproduces  with 
sundry  modifications,  designed  for  the  most  part  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  the  expressions,  is  easy  to  perceive.  Against  its 
literal  truth  we  might  urge  the  title  of  son  of  David  given  to 
Jesus  by  a  heathen  woman ;  the  implication  that  his  mission 
was  to  cure  diseases,  and  that  it  would  prejudice  his  own 
nation  if  he  helped  a  heathen  who  happened  to  be  thrown  in 
his  way ;  the  repulsive  harshness  and  national  -arrogance 
here  attributed  to  the  Christ ;  and,  finally,  the  performance 
of  the  cure  at  a  distance.  All  these  difficulties  disappear  if 
we  accept  it  symbolically.  The  Phoenician  woman  becomes 
the  heathen  world  beseeching  the  Christ  to  rescue  her 
children  from  the  power  of  Satan.^  In  vain  I  The  salvation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  only  offered  to  the  children  of  the 
household  (to  Israel),  not  to  the  dogs  (the  heathens).*  But 
she  perseveres ;  she  is  content  if  she  may  but  pick  up  the 
chance  fragments  that  fall  within  her  grasp ;  and  her 
perseverance  wins  the  day. 

Observe  that  this  healing  from  a  distance,  that  is  to  say, 
this  benefit  conferred  upon  the  heathen  world  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Jesus  and  not  by  him  in  person,'  is  as  it  were 
wrung  from  him,  that  is  from  his  community;  and  that 
as  yet  there  is  not  the  least  idea  of  placing  the  heathens  on 
the  same  level  with  the  Jews.    But,  at  the  same  time,  the 

» Acta  xxvi.  18.    Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  412-414. 

■  See  p.  43 ;  Matthew  vii  6;  2  Peter  ii.  22. 

•  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  396. 
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longing  for  salvation  on  the  part  of  the  heathens  gives 
the  actual  proof  of  their  equality,  nay,  their  superiority 
for  a  time,  to  the  unbelieving  Israel.  We  are  now  to  see 
the  Apostle  of  the  heathens  vindicating  their  rights,  and 
realising  the  presentiment  of  Jesus. ^ 


Chapter  IV.- 

THE    APOSTLE     OF    THE     GENTILES. 
Gaeatians  L  13—20 ;  Acts  IX.  1—50. 

WHOM  have  we  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  the  name 
and  the  gospel  of  the  crucified  GalilsBan  were  preached 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  triumphing,  alike  over  supreme 
indifference  and  furious  hostility,  over  the  brilHance  of  sar- 
castic wit  and  the  bitterness  of  deadly  hatred  ?  Whose  fault 
is  it  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  himself,  who  laboured  to  found 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  not  "  a  religion,"  was  thwarted  by 
the  rise  under  his  name  of  a  new  and  separate  religion,  of 
the  Christian  church  and  the  church's  doctrines?  —  One 
answer  serves  for  both  these  questions,  for  they  indicate  the 
twin  results  of  the  rise  and  work  of  Paul.  • 

Of  Paul  I  After  Jesus,  to  whom  he  himself  declared  that 
he  owed  all  he  was  and  all  he  had,  we  surely  are  acquainted 
with  no  mightier  personality  than  Paul's.  By  turns  received 
with  acclamation  and  loaded  with  scorn  and  hatred,  Paul, 
with  his  giant  spirit  and  his  restless  energy,  whether  com- 
prehended or  not,  has  directly  or  indirectly  dominated  the 
development  of  Christianity;  and  to  this  very  day  the  great 
majority  of  believers  have  not  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
Master  and  the  influence  it  exercises  upon  them  direct  from 

»  See  VoL  V.,  pp.  386  flf.,  301,  302. 
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the  fountain  head,  that  is  to  say  from  the  Jesus  of  history 
himself,  but  rather  from  the  channels  cut  out  by  Paul  in  his 
conception  and  preaching  of  the  Christ. 

And  now  that  we  come  to  speak  of  Paul  we  have  firmer 
ground  beneath  our  feet  than  we  have  hitherto  trodden ;  for 
we  have  access  to  genuine  and  perfectly  trustworthy  sources 
of  information  about  him ;  and  consequently  his  image  stands 
before  us  in  much  sharper  and  clearer  outlines  than  that  of 
Jesus.  Though  many  details,  especially  concerning  his  out- 
ward lot,  are  doubtful  or  unknown,  yet  his  own  words  give 
us  adequate  knowledge  of  his  character,  his  doctrine,  his 
work,  his  struggles,  and  much  else  of  extreme  importance. 

To  begin  with,  we  ask  who  he  was ;  and  we  hear  from 
his  own  mouth  ^  that  he  was  in  every  respect  of  purely  Jewish 
origin,  a  fact  to  which  he  evidently  attached  no  little  weight 
before  his  conversion.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  forefathers 
had  belonged  to  the  Greek- speaking  Jews ;  from  father  to 
son  they  had  all  been  Hebrews.  Still  less  was  there  a  single 
drop  of  foreign  blood  in  his  veins  which  could  give  a  pretext 
for  disputing  his  claim  to  be  a  true  Israelite  and  member  of 
God's  chosen  people.  He  could  show;  the  highest  patent  of 
nobility  in  his  descent  from  Abraham,  and  the  title  it  gave 
him  as  a  son  of  the  promise,  an  heir  of  the  Messianic  sal- 
vation. 

Sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  birth,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  strict 
and  stern  compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  and 
the  tradition,  for  which  he  early  displayed  unbounded  reve- 
rence and  burning  zeal.  He  threw  himself  with  heart  and 
soul  into  the  Pharisaic  camp.  We  gather  from  the  line  of 
argument   adopted  in  his  letters,  and  from  the  scholastic 

^  BomanB  xi.  1 ;  2  Corintliians  xi.  22.;  Galatians  i.  13, 14 ;  Philippians 
iü.  4-6.  Compare  VoL  V.,  pp.  43, 114, 115, 118, 119,  354 ;  and  Vol  VI., 
p.  193. 
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learning  which  he  had  at.  his  command,  that  he  was  educated 
as  a  Eabbi,  in  which  case  he  would  follow  the  usual  custom  of 
learning  a  trade,  which  subsequently  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  his  own  support  on  his  missionary  journeys.  We  think 
of  him  as  a  city  child,  unacquainted  with  the  free,  fresh 
scenes  of  nature ;  and  we  know  that  he  could  not  boast  of  a 
powerful  frame,  an  impressive  cast  of  features,  or  other 
external  advantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  could  afterwards  declare  that  con- 
cerning the  Law  he  had  been  irreproachable  in  his  observance 
of  the  commandments,  and  was  prominent  as  a  zealot 
amongst  his  contemporaries  and  associates.  He  was  a  specially 
ardent  champion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  oral  law,  and 
against  everything  that  might  infringe  on  its  authority.  Not 
content  With  all  this,  he  was  stirred  by  his  zeal  for  Judaism 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  community 
of  Jesus.  The  Master  himself  he  had  probably  never  seen, 
and  perhaps  had  heard  little  and  taken  no  special  notice  of 
him  during  his  life.  He  certainly  took  no  part  in  his  death, 
and  was  not  present  on  the  occasion.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of  the  Temple  at  the  Passover 
in  the  year  85  a.d.  At  what  period  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  sect  of  Nazarenes  we  do  not  know ;  but  whenever  it 
was,  he  was  so  deeply  shocked  in  his  inmost  soul  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Crucified  that,  when  the  false  doctrine  spread 
and  the  Greek  Jews  that  it  counted  amongst  its  adherents 
began  to  attract  attention,  he  heartily  rejoiced  in  the  violent 
measures  taken  against  them,  and  even  gave  them  a  powerful 
stimulus  himself.  He  repeatedly  calls  himself  a  persecutor 
of  the  community,  a  devastator  of  the  faith. 

So  much  we  learn  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  own 
letters.  The  writer  of  Acts  gives  several  additional  particu- 
lars, telling  us  that  he  bore  the  Jewish  name  of  Saul,  as  well 
as  his  better  known  name  of  Paul,  that  he  was  a  tentmaker — 
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a  trade,  observe,  which  was  poorly  paid,  but  left  the  mind 
free  for  deep  reflection — and  that  he  had  inherited  the  rights 
of  Eoman  citizenship^  from  his  father.  How  the  latter  had 
acquired  them  we  are  not  told.  But  when  the  same  author 
tells  us  that  Paul  was  born  in  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  statement  with  the  Apostle's  own  repeated 
assertion  that  he  was  a  Hebrew — a  Hebrew  bom  of  Hebrews. 
The  celebrated  ecclesiastical  father,  Jerome,  noticed  this  con- 
tradiction, and  therefore  followed  another  tradition  which 
pointed  to  the  Jewish  city  of  Giscala  as  the  apostle's  birth- 
place, and  supposed  that  he  had  removed  to  Tarsus  as  a 
child.  This  only  very  partially  removes  the  difficulty.  It 
makes  very  little  difference,  however,  whether  he  saw  the 
light  at  Tarsus  or  not;  for  though  this  city  was  a  considerable 
place,  rejoicing  in  special  immunities,  a  centre  of  commercial 
industry,  a  seat  of  philosophy  and  general  culture  sometimes 
mentioned  in  a  breath  with  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
cradle  of  sundry  men  of  distinction,  yet  in  any  case  Paul's 
education  and  development  were  quite  uninfluenced  by  Greek 
culture.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Greek  philosophy,  hterature, 
and  eloquence,  and  even  after  he  had  spent  years  in  the 
society  of  Greeks  he  still  had  great  difficulty  in  writing  their 
language,  and  nearly  always  dictated  his  letters.^  Finally, 
we  are  told  in  Acts  that  he  was  educated  in  Jerusalem,  in 
the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  still  young,  at  the  time  of 
Stephen's  martyrdom.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  he 
shows  no  signs  of  having  paid  any  attention  to  the  Baptist, 
and  was  not  at  Jerusalem  when  Jesus  was  crucifled.' 

"What  changed  this  persecutor  of  the  community  into  the 
most  zealous  of  all  the  preachers  of  that  faith  which  he  had 
formerly  laid  waste  ? — To  this  great  question  we  have  un- 

» Vol.  v.,  p  2. 

*  Galatians  vL  11 ;  Philemon  v.  19 ;  Romans  xvl  22 ;  1  Corinthians  xvi.  21. 

*  Philemon  v.  9. 
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fortunately  no  direct  answer  from  the  man  himself.  He 
simply  tells  us  in  general  terms  that  God  had  destined  and 
formed  him  from  his  birth  for  the  Apostolate,  and  emphati- 
cally denies  that  he  was  brought  to  better  thoughts  or  that 
his  views  of  the  gospel  had  been  determined  or  modified  after 
his  conversion  by  the  influence,  the  preaching,  or  the  ex- 
planations of  any  Apostle,  evangelist,  or  other  believer  what- 
ever. We  also  note  that  he  was  at  Damascus  when  the  great 
revolution  in  his  faith  took  place,  and  that  when  Jesus,  whom 
he  had  previously  regarded  as  a  blasphemer,  became  to  him 
the  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  he  very  soon,  if  not  immediately, 
felt  impelled  to  take  up  the  mission  to  the  heathens  as  his 
special  task.^ 

The  book  of  Acts,  on  the .  contrary ,  goes  into  detail  upon 
this  point.  So  deeply  does  the  author  feel  the  importance 
of  vindicating  against  the  Jewish- Christians  Paul's  immediate 
call  to  his  ofi&ce  by  the  Christ,  that  he  gives  the  story  of  his 
conversion  three  times  over ;  once  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory,, and  twice  afterwards  in  addresses  which  he  puts  upon 
the  lips  of  Paul.* 

When  Saul  had  witnessed  the  stoning  of  the  first  martyr, 
says  the  book  of  Acts,  he  was  filled  with  rage  against  the 
community,  broke  in  upon  the  faithful  from  house  to  house, 
armed  with  the  high  priest's  authority,  dragged  men  and  even 
women  before  the  authorities  to  be  hurled  into  prison,  rejoiced 
when  they  were  put  to  death,  had  many  of  them  scourged  in 
the  synagogues,  or  compelled  them  to  revile  Jesus  as  a  false 
prophet,  and  even  followed  up  the  persecution  into  foreign 
cities.  Thus  he  asked  and  obtained  a  written  commission 
from  the  high  priest  or  the  Sanhedrin  to  present  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  eight  days'  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  hoping,  with   such  credentials,  to  succeed  in 

'  Galatians  L  12,  15—17. 
'  Acts  ix.  1  ff.,  xzii.  3  ff.,  xxvi.  9  ff . 
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bringing  any  followers  of  the  Nazarene  he  might  find  there, 
whether  man  or  woman,  in  chains  to  Jerusalem.  But  as  he 
was  on  his  way,  and  had  almost  reached  Damascus,  there 
suddenly  shone  and  streamed  about  him  a  light  before  which 
the  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun  grew  pale.  It  was  the  divine  glory 
that  surrounds  the  exalted  Christ.  He  fell  to  the  earth  and 
heard  a  voice  cry :  **  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me  ?'* — **  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?"  he  replied  in  terror. — **  I 
am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest,"  said  the  voice.  **Itis 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks  ;'*  (that  is  to  say,  "  it 
is  vain  for  thee  to  endeavour  to  resist  my  power,  like  an 
obstinate  bullock  kicking  against  the  ox-goad.") — "  Lord, 
what  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?"  he  asked. — "  Stand  up," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  go  into  Damascus,  where  the  task  laid 
on  thee  by  God  will  be  told  thee."  Then  Saul  arose,  but  the 
heavenly  glory  had  struck  him  blind,  and  his  companions 
had  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.  They  took  him  into  the  city 
to  what  was  called  the  Straight-street,  and  to  the  house  of  a 
certain  Judas,  where  he'  spent  three  days  in  contemplation 
and  prayer,  in  total  blindness,  and  too  much  depressed, 
ashamed,  and  bewildered  to  eat  or  drink.  Then,  as  he 
prayed,  he  had  a  vision  in  which  a  certain  Ananias,  a 
follower  of  Jesus,  came  to  him  to  lay  his  hands  upon  him  and 
restore  his  sight.  At  the  very  same  moment  the  Lord 
appeared  to  this  Ananias  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  rigid 
piety  according  to  the  Law,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Jews  of  Damascus.  He  commanded  him  to  go  to  Saul, 
and  told  him  in  what  street  and  house  he  would  find  him. 
Ananias  pleaded  that  Saul  was  a  furious  persecutor ;  but  the 
Lord  only  repeated  his  command  the  more  emphatically,  and 
assured  him  that  this  former  adversary  was  to  be  a  chosen 
instrument  for  the  preaching  of  the  Christ  to  heathens,  to 
kings,  and  to  Israelites ;  and  would  brave  sufferings  both 
manifold  and  heavy  in  the  cause.    Ananias  obeyed,  came  to 
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Saul  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  him. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Saul,  and 
when  Ananias  told  him  of  his  mission  and  the  glorious  task 
that  awaited  him,  he  rose  up  and  was  baptised,  and  then 
refreshed  himself  with  food. 

So  far  the  author  of  Acts.  We  have  combined  his  three 
narratives  into  one,  so  as  to  miss  nothing,  but  may  notice 
that  he  shows  great  carelessness  in  saying  on  one  occasion 
that  Saul's  companions  fell  down  with  him  to  the  earth  on 
seeing  the  heavenly  glory,  and  on  another  that  they  stood 
still  in  bewilderment ;  on  one  that  they  heard  the  voice  but 
saw  no  one,  on  another  that  they  saw  the  light  but  heard  no 
one  speak.  In  other  respects  the  emphasis  falls  upon  dif- 
ferent features  in  the  narrative,  according  to  the  audience 
and  the  purpose  which  have  drawn  it  forth.^ — ^As  for  its 
credibihty,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Christ  really  appeared 
to  Paul  and  conversed  with  him,  as  the  author  represents, 
and  struck  him  blind  by  his  glory.  Again,  we  know,  upon 
Paul's  own  authority,  that  the  part  here  played  by  Ananias, 
if  not  his  very  existence,  is  a  pure  fiction ;  for  he  tells  us 
expressly  that  no  man  whatsoever  exercised  any  influence 
upon  this  crisis  of  his  life.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  trustworthy  tradition  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  this  story  of  thje  vision  near  Damascus,  a  tradition  drawn 
from  Paul's  own  preaching,  but  afterwards  elaborated  and 
embeUished ;  for  we  may  regard  it  as  almost  certain  that  he 
saw  the  exalted  Christ  in  a  vision  at  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion.^ Paul  himself  of  course  believed  that  the  Christ  had 
come  in  person  from  above,  had  revealed  himself  to  him,  and 
suddenly  arrested  him  in  his  career ;  but  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  bound  to  attempt  the  explanation  both  of  the  vision 
and  the  conversion  from  Paul's  own  inner  life.    The  materials 

'  See  chapter  x. 
*  1  Corinthians  zv.  8,  ix.  1 ;  compare  2  Corinthians  zii.  1. 
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are  supplied  by  his  own  letters,  and  especially  the  informa- 
tion they  give  us  as  to  his  general  conceptions  and  style  of 
argument,  his  character  and  physical  constitution,  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Twelve,  and  other  such  circumstances. 

Let  us  give  a  concise  account  of  what  we  gather  from 
these  sources. 

Why  was  Paul  such  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Could  he  conceive  of  any  more  joyful  and 
glorious  news  than  that  which  had  called  the  community 
into  life  and  still  sustained  it,  to  which  its  spokesmen  and 
the  very  fact  of  its  existence  bore  ceaseless  and  emphatic 
testimony  ?  Could  anything  be  more  welcome  to  him  than 
the  news  that  he  who  was  to  mount  the  throne  of  the  Messiah 
had  come  in  very  truth,  as  the  fullest  pledge^  of  the  instant 
dawn  of  the  golden  age  ?  No  !  He  could  conceive  no  news 
more  glorious — if  only  he  could  have  believed  it !  But  the 
Nazarene  had  died  upon  the  cross,  and  thereby  had  proved 
himself  a  lying  prophet. — ^Before  as  well  as  after  Paul's  con- 
version the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  unquestionably 
the  one  point  upon  which  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  to 
hinge .^  One  would  judge  from  his  letters  that  Jesus  only 
came  for  the  sake  of  being  crucified  and  raised  up  from  the 
shadow-land ;  and  just  as  the  cross  was  afterwards  his  glory, 
so  it  was  his  one  great  stumbling-block  while  he  still  retained 
his  Jewish  Messianic  beHefs.  Surely  this  preaching  of  a  Mes- 
siah who  had  suffered  an  infamous  death  must  have  appeared 
to  him  as  something  worse  than  an  absurdity — as  a  positive 
abomination.  Even  the  Twelve  of  course  saw  that  the  cross 
was  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
retribution  and  the  national  expectations  ;  and  the  truth  was 
that  they  had  never  been  able  to  remove  this  contradiction. 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  81. 
>  1  Corinthians  i.  18,  23,  24,  ii.  2 ;  Galatians  yi.  14,  &c. 
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All  they  could  do  was  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  people 
and  their  leaders,  declare  that  the  resurrection  had  annulled 
the  cross,  appeal  to  the  Scripture  in  proof  that  it  had  all 
been  preordained  and  foretold  by  God,^  and  probably  add 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  had  been  a  sacrifice  of  atonement 
for  the  people's  want  of  obedience*  (as  indicated  in  the 
prophecy  about  the  servant  of  the  Lord),  whue  at  the  same 
time  it  was  the  sacrifice  to  initiate  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
God.'  But  Paul  was  far  too  keen  sighted  and  deep  thinking 
a  theologian  to  be  content  with  so  superficial  and  undecided 
a  view.  If  we  put  ourselves  into  the  Jewish  attitude  of 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  see  and  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate a  special  deed  of  God — and  therefore  a  special  divine 
purpose — in  such  an  event,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  a 
philosophic  nature  like  Paul's,  accustomed  to  weigh  and  to 
think  out  the  consequences  of  every  thing,  could  not  rest 
in  such  evasions.  For  if  they  represented  the  case  truly, 
then  this  death,  the  death  of  the  son  of  God  upon  the  tJross, 
would  after  all  be  largely  accidental  and  arbitrary,  and  the 
Christ  would  have  died  without  any  sufficient  cause — 
would  have  died  for  nothing}  Paul  saw  that  whoever  accepted 
this  Nazarene  whom  the  Law  had  condemned  and  loaded 
with  its  curse,  placed  himself  outside  the  Law  by  that  very 
fact,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  it.  The  Greek-speaking 
members  of  the  community  were  already  beginning  to  show 
what  it  must  come  to.  In  fact,  the  persecutor  had  at  least 
a  presentiment  that  if  the  crucified  leader  were  really  the 
Christ,  then  the  great  and  vital  question,  **  How  am  I  to  be 
justified  before  God  ?"  would  have  to  receive  a  very  different 
answer  from  the  one  it  had  hitherto  met.  Not :  "By  strict 
observance  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  but :  "By  accepting  in 

» See  pp.  141, 154, 168, 179—181»  197, 198,  208. 
*1  Corinthians  xv.  3;  Kevelation  v.  9,  &c. ;  compare  Vol.  IV.,  pp. 
109—115,  235.  »  See  p.  78.  *  Galatians  ü.  21. 
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faith  what  God  has  given  me  in  this  death."  In  that  case 
the  cross  would  open  a  new  way  to  salvation;  and  God 
would  have  said  to  men  on  Golgotha :  **  To  accomphsh  your 
own  justification  is  an  impossibility.  Here  I  myself  am 
offering  the  great  and  only  sacrifice  of  atonement  not  only 
for  individual  shortcomings,  but  as  a  substitute  for  your  own 
righteousness."  In  that  case  it  would  be  impossible  and 
impious  to  abide  by  the  Law,  for  whoever  sought  salvation 
by  the  Law  would  be  admitting  that  his  Messiah  had  died 
for  nothing. — And  what  must  this  lead  to  ?  Anyone  who 
became  an  adherent  of  the  Crucified,  in  giving  up  salvation 
by  the  Law  must  give  up  everything,  including  all  his 
national  privileges,  with  it ;  for  he  must  look  upon  Jew  and 
heathen  as  alike  before  God ;  he  must  regard  the  partition 
wall  between  them  as  thrown  down  ;  he  could  have  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  confining  the  Christ  and  his  salvation  to 
Abraham's  posterity,  which  would  have  no  special  merit 
more  than  others;  for  the  divine  grace  would  be  the  sole 
means  of  deliverance  to  all  alike.  In  a  word,  the  preaching 
of  a  crucified  Messiah  drew  with  it  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
Jewish  reUgion.     Away,  then,  with  so  pestilent  a  heresy  I 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  rose  before  the  mind  of 
Paul;  not  at  first,  of  course,  in  perfect  clearness  and  in  all 
their  scope,  but  more  as  a  presentiment,  vague  at  first,  but 
gradually  gaining  distinctness.  What  choice  had  he  but  to 
persecute  ?  And  yet,  after  all,  was  it  so  absolutely  and 
obviously  impossible  that  God  had  really  sent  a  new  and 
higher  revelation  in  this  death  upon  the  cross  ?  Had  he 
himseK  found  peace,  real  peace,  in  this  righteousness  of  the 
Law  ?  Did  it  quench  his  burning  thirst  for  truth  and  hoH- 
ness,  give  rest  to  his  tossed  and  harassed  soul,  and  reconcile 
him  with  his  God  ?  Alas,  it  did  not  I  His  unswerving 
loyalty  to  truth,  his  intense  religious  feeling,  forced  this 
answer  from  him. — And  then  as  he  fought  against  these 
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Nazarenes,  not  only  with  outward  force,  but  with  the  wea- 
pons of  argument  and  Scripture,  as  he  stood  up  against  them 
in  the  synagogues  to  drive  them  to  bay  with  his  incisive  argu- 
ments, new  diflSculties  rose  before  him.  There  in  the  Scrip- 
ture stood  the  suffering  servant  of  the  Lord  by  the  side  of 
the  mighty  son  of  David  !— ^He  himself  yearned  for  the  Mes- 
sianic salvation  ;  but  he  well  knew  that  it  could  only  be  given 
to  a  righteous  people ;  and  was  Israel  either  righteous  now, 
or  in  the  way  of  becoming  so  ?  Alas,  no !  Then  what  if 
God,  inasmuch  as  the  previously  offered  and  accepted  means 
of  salvation,  viz.,  the  Law,  had  proved  inadequate,  had  really 
opened  this  new  way?  What  if  the  great  Eedeemer  and 
Comforter,  before  appearing  in  his  glory,  had  indeed  died  a 
death  of  atonement,  and  so  had  opened  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
the  unrighteous,  and  put  all  whoJbelieved  in  him  into  their  true 
relationship  towards  God  by  the  force  of  this  their  faith  ? — 
And  did  not  all  that  he  heard  of  Jesus  from  the  mouth  of  his 
.followers,  his  golden  sayings  and  his  holy  life,  his  gentleness 
'  and  power,  his  self-consecration  and  obedience,  make  an  im- 
pression of  perfect  righteousness  upon  him  which  he  could  not 
shake  off  ? — ^No  I  it  was  impossible.  The  Law  and  the  cross 
were  and  must  remain  in  irreconcilable  contradiction.  It 
was  impossible.  For  it  would  involve  the  annulling  of  the 
dispensation  ordained  by  God  for  salvation,  and  the  cancel- 
ling of  Israel's  election. — ^But  then  if  for  a  moment  Jesus 
were  supposed  really  to  be  the  Messiah,  would  not  the 
cross  be  as  much  ordained  by  God  for  salvation  as  the  Law 
had  been  ?  And  was  it  so  certain  that  the  calling  of  the 
heathen  was  no  part  of  the  divine  scheme  ? — ^Well,  be  all 
that  as  it  might,  what  really  settled  the  whole  matter  was 
that  the  cross  itself  proved  this  Nazarene  not  to  be  the 
Messiah.  That  cross  was  an  unmistakable  judgment  of 
God  against  him,  was  the  irrefragable  proof,  which  all  might 
read,  that  God  had  rejected  him. — Now  his  own  disciples 
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admitted  that  all  this  would  be  unanswerable  had  iiot  God 
raised  him  up  again  !  *  But,'  said  they,  *he  rose  again  and 
we  saw  him  I  Peter,  the  Twelve,  more  than  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once,  James,  all  the  Apostles.  He  appeared  to 
us  in  glory  from  on  high  I' — A  lie!  cried  the  persecutor. 
But  could  he  really  abide  by  this  answer  ?  A  lie  ?  There 
was  nothing  of  the  impostor  in  what  he  had  picked  up  or 
heard  about  the  Master,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
deceit  in  what  he  saw  of  the  disciples.  Suppose  he  really  had 
risen  I  Then  all  would  be  clear  enough.  Why  should  not 
it  be  true  ? 

No  I  it  could  not  be  true  I  He  would  not  suffer  the 
thought  for  a  single  moment.  His  zeal  for  the  Law  anid  the 
tradition  waked  with  fresh  force  within  him.  Away  with 
these  heretics  !  Search  them  out ;  force  them  to  revile  this 
Jesus  !  and  if  they  will  not,  hurl  them  into  prison  and  con- 
demn them  to  death !  His  fury  was  redoubled  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  vacillation. — Now  Paul  was  a  man  of  nervous  and 
excitable  temperament,  an  impetuous  and  fiery  spirit  in  a 
weak  body.  More  than  once,  in  times  of  great  perplexity  or 
at  dangerous  crises,  his  system  was  so  overwrought  that  he 
became  deaf  and  bhnd  to  the  external  world,  while  visions  or 
revelations  were  for  a  time  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  utter 
prostration  subsequently  paid  the  price  of  the  strain.^  More- 
over this  unwearied  and  impetuous  zealot  for  what  he  held 
to  be  the  truth  of  God,  was  of  anything  but  a  cruel  disposi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  utmost  tenderness  and  depth  of 
feeling  and  the  truest  humanity  were  a  part  of  his  character, 
and  he  must,  have  done  violence  to  his  own  nature  in  becom- 
ing a  persecutor.^  And  when  he  witnessed  the  joyful 
security,  the  exalted  might  of  faith,  the  peaceful  courage  in 
the  face  of  death  which  characterised  the  martyrs,'^  how 

1  Compare  Galatians  ii.  2 ;  2  Corinthians  x.  10,  xii.  1  £f. 
^  2  Corinthians  xi.  29 ;  Romans  ix.  2,  3.  '  See  p.  198. 
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could  he  help  being  constantly  shaken  in  his  purpose  and  his 
conviction  ? — Suppose  this  Jesus  really  had  risen  again  and 
appeared  to  his  friends  !  In  that  case  he,  Paul,  had  been 
fighting  against  God  up  to  that  hour,  and  was  fighting  against 
Him  stülj  But  it  could  not  be  I  He  must  not  and  would  not 
admit  the  thought  1 — Meanwhile,  as  he  set  his  teeth  against 
the  nascent  conviction,  the  image  of  the  risen  Master,  shining 
with  the  glory  of  heaven  laid  hold  of  his  imagination  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  strain  increased.  Determined  to  smother  his 
own  doubts,  he  journeyed  to  the  distant  Damascus  to  perse- 
cute the  fugitives  even  there  !  On  his  way  all  that  he  had 
thought  and  lived  and  fought  through  rushed  once  more  upon 
his  soul.  That  question,  *  *  What  if  he  really  did  ? ' '  forced  itself 
into  his  mind,  do  what  he  would.  The  witness  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  Nazarene,  the  expe- 
riences of  his  own  heart,  the  fervid  longing  of  his  own  soul, 
the  invincible  faith  and  courage  of  the  disciples,  the  scenes  of 
terror  which  he  himself  was  on  the  point  of  renewing,  the 
image  of  the  glorified  one  as  he  was  said  to  have  appeared — 
all  these  things  chased  each  other  through  his  brain.  This 
resurrection  !  It  was  there  that  the  whole  matter  lay ! — 
Damascus  was  already  before  him ;  but  the  tension  had  now 
reached  its  limit !  It  was  as  if  the  heavenly  glory  burst 
upon  his  straining  eye,  whue  the  words  broke  upon  his  ear  : 
<<  Saul,  Saul  I  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?" 
The  Apostle  of  the  gentiles  was  bom. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon  Paul's  gospel,^ 
that  is  to  say,  his  characteristic  and  original  insight  into  the 
Christian  truth  by  his  conversion,  and  again  to  explain  his 
conversion  by  the  nature  of  his  gospel.  The  truth  of  the 
explanation,  considered  as  a  mental  history,  is  guaranteed  in 

1  Komans  ii.  16,  zvi.  25 ;  2  Corinthians  iv.  3,  xi.  4 ;  Galatians  i.  11, 12, 
6,ü.  2,7. 
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its  main  features  by  this  harmony.  Paul's  persecuting  zeal 
shows  that  &om  the  first  he  perceived  that  belief  in  a  cru- 
cified Messiah  was  incompatible  with  the  Jewish  religion. 
And  his  special  call  to  preach  the  son  of  God  to  the  heathens 
is  an  equally  strong  proof  of  the  same  fact. 

But  we  must  not  infer  that  when  the  great  change  had 
taken  place  within  him  he  was  at  once  perfectly  clear  as  to 
his  faith,  knew  what  to  think  upon  every  point,  and,  in  a 
word,  had  arrived  at  such  consistent  and  satisfactory  views 
that  he  was  prepared  to  preach  the  Christ  immediately.  It 
was  impossible  !  The  shock  was  so  violent,  the  revolution 
seemed  so  enormous,  the  necessity  of  recovering  himself — of 
reckoning  with  his  own  past  self,  of  finding  his  bearings  in 
this  new  religious  world — ^was  so  great,  that  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  withdrawn  for  some  considerable  time.  For  in 
the  first  place,  much  of  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  consequences  of  faith  in  the  Crucified  may  not 
have  risen  before  the  mind  of  Paul  with  any  sharpness  of 
outline  until  after  his  conversion ;  and  at  any  rate,  as  long 
as  he  rejected  the  faith,  many  .of  its  consequences  can  only 
have  been  dimly  felt  by  him  ;  nor  can  they  have  combined 
into  a  distinct  and  definite  conception  until  that  faith  had 
become  his  own,  and  had  been  fortified  in  his  heart  against 
all  assaults  of  doubt.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded  these  things 
with  a  hostile  eye,  and  had  only  forced  them  to  their  results 
to  show  how  bad  they  were.  It  was  very  different  to  think 
them  over  and  think  them  through  with  sympathetic  ear- 
nestness now  that  they  had  acquired  the  intensest  fascination 
for  him.  And  since  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment,  to  the 
very  last,  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets, 
he  must  have  been  keenly  sensible  of  a  difficulty  which 
imperatively  demanded  a  solution.  It  was  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  God's  ancient  revelation  into  its  true  connection 
with  the  new  one,  and  so  explaining  the  significance  and 
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intention  of  the  first  as  to  make  its  transitory  office  consistent 
with  its  divine  character.  Only  by  solving  this  problem 
could  he  gain  a  conviction  as  firm,  as  compact,  and  as  com- 
pletely rounded  a^  the  one  he  had  relinquished. 

At  the  same  time  he  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  seek  the  light  he  needed  from  men,  from  flesh  and 
blood  as  he  expressed  it.^  That  was  certain.  He  was  not 
at  all  the  man  to  surrender  himself  to  another's  guidance 
and  walk  by  another's  light.  Besides,  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  could  not  possibly  have  expected  any  help 
from  the  Twelve;  for  they  still  failed  to  see  even  as  much 
as  his  eyes,  quickened  by  hostility,  had  discerned  before  his 
conversion,  when  he  was  still  a  persecutor.  They  still  failed 
to  see  that  whoever  became  an  adherent  of  the  Crucified  had 
broken  with  the  Law,  and  must  regard  the  cross  as  the  greatest 
deed  of  God.— So  he  left  the  busy  Damascus  and  betook 
himself  to  Arabia,  to  some  quiet  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  the  interval  of 
repose  bore  rich  fruits  for  his  inner  life,  so  that  when  he 
returned  to  active  work  he  ihad  in  truth  become  a  new  man, 
and  was  fully  equipped  with  his  new  conviction.  During  the 
next  five  and  twenty  years  he  was  far  from  standing  still.  He 
expanded  and  consolidated  his  views  in  the  midst  of  his  rest- 
less activity,  and  indeed  in  consequence  of  it,  and  more 
especially  in  the  course  of  the  hot  controversies  in  which  he 
was  involved.  But  it  was  now  that  the  great  revolution  took 
place,  and  that  the  formation  of  his  views  and  character  alike 
was  completed  in  principle  and  in  essence. 

We  must  remember  that  this  transition  involved  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  foundations  alike  of  his  religious  and  his 
morétl  life,  and  therefore  an  enormous  strain,  not  only  upon 
his  intellectual  but  still  .more  upon  his  moral  powers.  Was 
it  not  a  subhme  resolve,  involving  the  stern  suppression 

>  .afiJaüans  i.  16, 17 ;  compare  Vol  V.,  p.  408. 
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of  all  self-love  and  self-satisfaction,  thus  to  break  with  his 
own  past,  unconditionally  to  relinquish  all  the  results  of  his 
services,  all  in  which  he  had  hitherto  gloried,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  with  heart  and  soul,  and  in  which  he 
had  excelled  so  many  of  his  companions,  henceforth  to  find, 
shame  and  humiliation  in  the  persecuting  zeal  that  had  been 
his  glory  ?^  The  substance  of  his  preaching  henceforth  ran  : 
**  Not  by  the  Law  but  by  grace,  not  by  works  but  by  faith, 
we  are  saved ;  and  therefore  all  distinction  between  Jew  and 
heathen  is  henceforth  aboHshed ! "  And  this  shows  that  the 
Jew  within  him  had  died  for  ever — but  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
without  causing  him  the  deepest  trouble  and  affliction  of  soul, 
not  without  a  long  and  desperate  wrestle  for  the  very  Hfe.  All 
this  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  cross  upon  him.  His 
whole  soul  turned  to  the  Christ  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
nailed  to  the  cross  in  obedience  to  God  and  in  love  to  mankind, 
and  had  taken  pity  upon  him,  his  enemy  and  persecutor. 
Nay,  he  felt  so  closely  bound  to  him  that  it  was  as  if  he  had 
himself  been  crucified  with  him  or  in  his  person,  had  died 
with  him  to  the  Law,  to  the  world,  and  to  sin ;  had  risen  with 
him  from  the  regions  of  the  dead,  henceforth  a  new  man, 
living  Hke  the  Christ,  and  with  him,  to  God  alone.  He  felt 
himself  in  such  close  communion  with  Christ  that  it  was  as  if 
his  former  self,  the  self-seeking  Jew,  had  gone,  and  as  if  Christ 
himseK  lived  henceforth  in  him.*  Did  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ — and  what  was  that  but  Christ  himself — ^work  in  Jiim 
and  control  him  more  and  more  ?  The  life  he  now  lived  was  in 
truth  a  new,  a  holy,  an  eternal  life,  free  from  the  Law  with  its 
restraints  and  curse.  He  no  longer  knew  anything  of  a  Law- 
giver in  heaven  whom  he  must  serve  in  trembling,  but  only  of 
a  Father  whose  grace  was  his  all,  love  of  whom  was  now  the 
principle  of  his  obedience  and  of  his  whole  moral  life,  whose 

1  Philippians  iii.  4  ff.;  2  Corinthians  xi.  21  ff.;  Galatians  i  13, 14. 
^  Galatians  vL  14,  ii.  19,  20 ;  2  Corinthians  v.  14  ff. ;  Komans  vi.  4  ff. 
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spirit  dwelt  in  him  as  the  pledge  of  a  blessed  future.  The 
Law  could  not  form  man  to  obedience,  for  man's  carnal 
nature — ^the  fountain  and  the  seat  of  sin — made  the  Law 
powerless.  But  when  Christ  laid  aside  upon  the  cross  the 
flesh,  the  carnal  nature,  which  he  had  received  at  his  birth, 
then  upon  that  same  cross  the  carnal  nature  of  all  who 
should  cleave  to  him  and  become  one  with  him  was  as 
good  as  slain,  and  with  the  flesh  the  power  of  sin  was 
destroyed.  Then  they  might  not,  and  could  not,  fail  any 
longer  to  live  for  God  by  the  Spirit.^ — Thus  the  whole  inner 
life  of  Paul  hinged  upon  the  contrast  between  Law  and 
faith,  sin  and  grace,  flesh  and  spirit,  Adam  and  Christ.^  Adam 
was  the  representative  of  the  old,  carnal,  sinful  race  of  man ; 
Christ  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  holy  race  that  would  be 
revealed  in  all  its  glory  at  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  To  Christ,  this  second  Adam,  Paul  ascribed  a  pre- 
existence  in  heaven,  as  the  son  of  God  or  type  of  humanity, 
before  he  took  upon  himself  the  carnal  nature  in  order  to 
redeem  the  posterity  of  Adam.®  Like  all  the  believers,  he 
expected  him  to  return  from  heaven  shortly,  to  complete  the 
work  of  salvation.  Meanwhile  it  was  his  task  to  preach  this 
Christ  to  the  world,  especially  to  the  heathen  world,  hitherto 
deprived  of  the  glad  tidings,  so  that  when  he  should  come 
he  might  find  the  world  prepared  and  believing. 

How  long  Paul  stayed  in  Arabia  we  do  not  know ;  but  it 
must  have  been  several  months,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two. 
He  was  probably  residing  all  this  time  in  some  village  on  the 
great  plain  that  stretches  south-west  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  is  known  as  the  Arabian  desert.  There  he  supported 
himself  by  his  trade,  while  his  heart  and  head  were  cease- 

^  Romans  viii.  1  ff. ;  2  Corinthians  i.  22  ;  Galatians  v.  5. 
*  1  Corinthians  xv.  21  fip.,  45  ff. ;  Komans  v.  12  ff. 
'  Galatians  iv.  4 ;  1  Corinthians  xv.  47 ;  2  Corinthians  viii  9 ;  Bomans 
viii.  3 ;  Fhilippians  ii  5  ff. 
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lessly  busied  with  deep  speculations,  with  the  examination 
of  the  Scripture,  with  the  internal  conflict  of  his  soul,  and 
with  prayer  to  God.  As  Boon  as  he  had  come  to  a  clear  and 
definite  conclusion  he  came  back  from  his  retirement — a  new 
man  in  very  truth — and  began  the  work  of  his  Lord.  He 
chose  Damascus,  the  nearest  great  city — Damascus  which  he 
had  once  before  approached  upon  so  different  a  mission — as 
the  scene  of  his  first  labours.  And  here  for  the  first  time 
accordingly  the  Christ  was  preached  to  the  heathen  world 
by  a  preacher  who  distinctly  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
did  it  on  the  strength  of  an  estabhshed  principle.  For 
though  Paul  may  have  chosen  the  synagogue  as  his  basis, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  the  first  he  appeared 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  heathens.^  But  it  appears  that  before 
long  his  preaching  was  impeded  and  his  life,  or  at  least  his 
liberty,  very  seriously  threatened,  so  that  he  determined  to 
fly.  He  tells  us  himself"  that  the  governor  of  King  Aretas, 
to  whose  territory  Damascus,  just  then  at  any  rate,  belonged, 
had  set  watches  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  seize  him.  But 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived  on 
the  walls,  and  thence,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  was 
let  down  in  a  basket  from  a  window  in  the  wall,  and  escaped. 
Then  he  went  to  Jerusalem.  He  had  not  been  there  since 
his  conversion,  now  three  years  ago.  He  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  preaching  in  the  city,  for  the  field  of  his  labours 
lay  not  there ;  but  he  desired  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Peter,  the  most  prominent  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  friends 
and  disciples  of  Jesus.  So  he  stayed  with  him  in  his  own 
house,  but  he  met  none  of  the  other  Apostles,  only  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  stood  with  Peter  at  the  head  of 
the  community  of  Jerusalem.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  he 
kept  his  visit  a  secret,  and  avoided  contact  both  with  his 

-   ^  Galatians  L  16. 
*  2  Corinthians  xi.  32,  33 ;  compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  156. 
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former  associates  and  with  the  oommunity.  After  a  visit  of 
only  fifteen  days  he  left  his  host  and  the  city  of  the  Temple, 
again  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  his  task  as  the  apostle  of 
the  heathen,  this  time  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

But  before  accompanying  Paul  upon  his  journey,  we  must 
mention  that  the  writer  of  Acts  gives  an  account  of  what 
took  place  after  the  conversion,  which  differs  widely,  and 
evidently  not  by  accident,  from  that  of  the  apostle  himself. 
He  omits  everything  that  Paul  urges  in  proof  of  his  origi- 
nahty  and  independence  of  the  Twelve.  His  retirement,  his 
stay  in  Arabia,  his  three  years'  absence  from  Jerusalem,  the 
privacy  of  his  intercourse  with  Peter,  all  disappear  "without 
a  trace  !  He  is  made  to  come  forward  at  Damascus,  without 
any  interval,  and  begin  preaching  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
Moreover,  his  preaching  is  directed  to  the  Jews,  who  are  full 
of  amazement  to  hear  him  say  these  things,  and  since  they 
cannot  refute  him  make  a  murderous  design  against  his  life. 
He  escapes,  as  above  described,  and  goes  to  Jerusalem  to 
join  the  community  there.  But  the  brethren  are  suspicious 
of  him  until  Barnabas  introduces  him  to  the  Apostles,  tells 
them  how  Christ  appeared  to  the  persecutor,  and  how  he 
has  since  been  preaching  at  Damascus.  Thus  introduced 
and  recommended,  he  associates  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Twelve,  preaches  with  them. in  Jerusalem  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood,^ and  directs  his  special  efforts  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Greek  Jews;  but  they  plot  against  his  life, 
upon  which  the  brethren  safely  convey  him  to  CsBsarea,  and 
send  him  to  his  native  city.  Tarsus. — This  account,  as  we  see 
at  once,  contradicts  that  of  Paul  himself  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular ;  though  the  apostle  certifies  the  truth  of  his  own 
statement  in  the  most  solemn  manner  :  '<  As  for  what  I  am 
writing,  behold  I  I  declare  before  God  that  I  lie  not."    Else- 

^  Acts  ix.  28  (read  *'  coming  in  and  going  out  of  Jbrusalein^'),  compare 
xxvi.  20. 
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where, ^  in  a  speech  he  puts  upon  the  lips  of  Paul,  the  author 
still  more  evidently  betrays  his  design  of  making  his  readers 
suppose  that  Paul  did  not  begin  preaching  to  the  heathens 
at  once  and  of  his  own  motion,  but  only  in  consequence  of 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  and  very  much  against 
his  own  desires  and  intentions  ;  for  he  makes  him  say  that 
after  his  conversion  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  as 
he  was  praying  in  the  Temple  he  saw  the  Christ,  in  a  trans- 
port, and  that  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the  city  at  once, 
for  he  would  not  get  a  hearing  there.  He  urged  that  since 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  had  known  him  as  a  furious  perse- 
cutor, they  could  not  fail  to  attach  importance  to  his  preaching 
now;  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  he  must  travel  far  away,  to  the 
heathen ! 


Chapteb  V. 
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Galatians  I.  21—24 ;  Acts  XI.  22—30,  XII.  24— XIV.;  Luke  X.  1  fif., 

17—20. 

PAUL  himself  only  gives  us  a  few  of  the  leading  facts 
that  relate  to  his  appearing  as  a  missionary  in  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  his  preaching  and  his  for- 
tunes there,  or  in  general  to  the  opening  period  of  his 
labours  as  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles ;  and  even  what  he 
does  tell  us  comes  out  for  the  most  part  incidentally.  The 
only  point  upon  which  he  lays  any  stress  is  the  absolute 
independence  which  always  characterised  his  work.  He  did 
not  stand  in  any  position  of  dependence  whatever  to  the 
Twelve  or  the  primitive  community.  He  had  received  no 
commission,  no  instructions,  no  hints  from  them,  and  what 
is  more  he  did  not  once  go  to  Jerusalem  during  the  whole 

»  Acts  xxii.  17-21. 
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of  this  period  of  eleven  years.  Very  possibly  he  was  not 
in  any  kind  of  communication  with  the  believers  there ; 
for  when  we  read  that  the  communities  of  JudaBa,  to  whom 
he  was  not  so  much  as  known  by  face,  hearing  that  the  former 
persecutor  was  now  a  preacher  of  faith  in  the  Crucified,  glo- 
rified God  in  him,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  were 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  his  preach- 
ing, for  otherwise  their  satisfaction  would  have  been  far  from 
unmingled.  Paul  informs  us  further  that  his  work  was 
richly  blessed — an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  divine  approval — 
so  that  at  the  close  of  these  eleven  years  his  gospel  was 
spread  in  many  quarters  amongst  the  heathen,  and  he  had 
established  numerous  communities.^  His  head-quarters  were 
at  Antioch.*  Of  his  numerous  fellow-labourers  he  only  men- 
tions three:  namely,  Barnabas,  Titus,  a  born  heathen,  whom 
he  had  probably  converted  himself,  since  he  certainly  was 
not  subjected  either  to  the  Law  or  to  circumcision,  and 
Timotheus,  a  convert  of  his  own  and  afterwards  his  fre- 
quent travelling  companion.'  As  we  go  on  we  shall  frequently 
meet  with  these  three  men,  as  well  as  other  friends  and 
assistants  of  Paul's. 

The  book  of  Acts  makes  up  by  its  fulness  for  the  meagre- 
ness  of  Paul's  own  statements,  and  fortunately  it  contains 
much  that  we  may  safely  accept  as  true  concerning  this 
period.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  its  version  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mission,  for  there  the  originality  of  Paul's  gospel 
is  again  obscured  and  his  own  statements  contradicted.  We 
are  told  that  Barnabas  was  sent  to  Antioch  by  the  pri- 
mitive community,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  a  body  of 
converted  heathens  had  been  formed  there,^  and  that  he 
rejoiced  in  this  extension  of  the  gospel  and  confirmed  the 

'  Galatians  ii.  2,  7,  a  *  Gkklatians  ii.  11, 13. 

'  Galatians  ii,  1,  3, 13 ;  1  Corinthians  iv.  17.  Compare  2  Corinthians 
il  13,  &c  *  See  p.  209. 
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new  disciples  in  their  faith.  But  as  their  numbers  rapidly 
increased  ha  went  to  Tarsus  to  find  Saul,  and  brought  him 
back  with  him  to  the  capital  of  Syria,  where  they  both  took 
part  in  the  meetings  of  the  faithful  for  a  full  year,  and 
instructed  a  great  multitude. — The  interposition  of  Bar- 
nabas, by  whose  side  at  first  Saul  takes  a  second  place,  is 
open  to  almost  as  great  suspicion  here  as  in  the  passage 
where  he  is  represented  as  introducing  Saul  to  the  Apostles ; 
and  this  early  interference  with  the  community  at  Antioch  on 
the  part  of  the  believers  at  Jerusalem,  dispatching  Barnabas 
as  their  plenipotentiary,  cannot  be  accepted  with  any  confi- 
dence.— After  the  end  of  that  year,  continues  the  author, 
there  came  certain  prophets  to  Antioch  from  the  city  of  the 
Temple.  One  of  these  inspired  men,  whose  name  was 
Agabus,  foretold  a  universal  famine.  So  the  believers  deter- 
mined, each  according  to  his  means,  to  make  contributions 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  that  threatened  the  communities 
in  Judaea,  and  to  send  the  money  to  their  elders.  Barnabas 
and  Saul  brought  it  over  just  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  James  and  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  Peter,  and 
when  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  task  they 
returned  to  their  own  sphere  of  labour,  taking  with  them  a 
certain  John  Mark,  probably  the  same  who  is  elsewhere 
called  the  nephew  of  Barnabas.^ — ^It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Claudius  (44  a.d.)  there  was  a  famine  in  Judaea, 
though  not  all  over  the  world ;  but  Paul  was  never  at  Jeru- 
salem during  the  whole  period  now  under  discussion.  The 
sequel  of  the  history  will  make  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
misrepresentation  quite  clear.^ 

But  our  author  is  perfectly  right  in  bringing  out  the 
extreme  importance  of  Antioch  as  the  base  and  centre  of 
Paul's  work,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  generally, 
in  this  important  initial  period.    Here,  he  tells  us,  the  dis- 

'  ColoBsians  iv.  10.    Compare  p.  187.  .    '  See  chapter  x* 
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ciples  first  received  the  name  of  Christians;  by  which  he 
means  that  here  the  gospel  first  detached  itself  from  Judaism 
and  asserted  its  place  in  the  public  estimation  as  a  new  and 
independent  movement.  And  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that 
whereas  the  earliest  confessors  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  gradually 
fell  more  and  more  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
synagogue,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Antioch  became  the 
true  cradle  and  nursery  of  Christianity.  Here,  under  the 
influence  of  Paul,  Christianity  sprang  into  life  as  a  new 
religion. — In  a  certain  sense  this  name  of  Christian  owed  its 
origin  to  a  blunder.  As  Herodian  was  derived  from  Herod 
and  Pompeian  from  Pompey,  so  Christian  was  derived  from 
Christ,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was  a  proper 
name;  whereas  it  was  really,  of  course,  nothing  but  the 
Greek  translation  of  Messiah  (anointed),  and  simply  indi- 
cates the  rank  of  Jesus  as  monarch  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  believers  by  their  heathen  fellow- 
citizens  in  mockery,  because  they  were  always  speaking  of 
Christ  as  their  lord,  but  they  themselves  soon  adopted  the 
name  as  a  badge  of  honour.  It  was  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  new  religious  movement  to  possess  a  name  and  a  flag 
of  its  own,  so  to  speak.  Some  scholars  think  the  name 
must  have  been  coined  at  Eome,  and  not  at  Antioch,  because 
of  the  Latin  termination  an. — Finally,  we  may  remark  that 
Antioch  was  the  first  city  in  the  world  after  Eome  and 
Alexandria,  was  the  capital  of  the  East,  had  half  a  milUon 
inhabitants^  and  was  a  centre  of  Greek  culture.  It  was  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  part  it  had  to  play  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  com- 
munity consisted  entirely  of  heathens,  whether  Greeks  or 
Syrians,  for  the  numerous  Jewish  population  also  contributed 
its  share.  AU  the  believers,  however,  held  brotherly  inter- 
course with  one  another;^  circumcision  and  the  laws  as  to 

'  Galati^ns  iL  12,  13, 16. 
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food  and  cleanliness  gave  place  to  faith;  the  life  of  love  super- 
seded the  narrow  worship  of  forms ;  and  national  exclusive- 
ness  was  expelled  by  the  common  hope  in  the  Christ  and  his 
salvation. 

But  now  let  us  listen  to  the  author  of  Acts  without  further 
interrupting  him  I 

The  leaders  of  the  community — whether  prophets  who 
spoke  by  the  Spirit  in  inspired  words,  or  teachers  who  pro- 
vided instruction — were  Barnabas,  Simeon  Niger  (that  is  the 
black)  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  Menahem,  foster  brother  or  play- 
fellow of  Herod  Antipas,  and  Saul.  Now,  as  they  were  all 
conscientiously  performing  their  tasks,  the  command  came 
to  them  by  divine  inspiration  to  separate  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  called  them.  It 
was  a  missionary  journey;  and  the  two  were  consecrated  to 
the  task  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  with  prayer  and  fasting. 

John  Mark  accompanied  them  as  their  attendant,  to  per- 
form baptisms,  and  do  other  subordinate  work;  and  they 
embarked  at  Seleucia  for  Cyprus,  the  native  country  of 
Barnabas  and  other  Christians  of  Antioch.  They  landed  at 
Salamis,  where  they  preached  in  the  synagogues  ;  and  then 
they  travelled  through  the  island  from  east  to  west  till  they 
came  to  Paphos,  where  the  Eoman  Governor  resided.  Now 
Sergius  Paulus,  who  held  the  post  of  governor  at  the  time, 
was  a  discerning  man,  and  he  summoned  Paul  and  Barnabas 
into  his  presence  and  lent  an  ear  to  their  preaching  of  Christ. 
But  a  certain  Jewish  magician  and  false  prophet,  Barjesus, 
or  Elymas  as  he  called  himself  (this  name  being  the  Arabic 
for  sage)f  was  staying  with  the  governor,  and  as  he'  was 
afraid  of  losing  his  influence,  he  opposed  the  new  comers, 
and  tried  to  make  the  Eoman  adverse  to  the  faith.  But  Saul 
rebuked  the  wicked  deceiver  with  the  utmost  severity  and 
struck  him  with  temporal  blindness,  thereby  removing  the 
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last  trace  of  hesitation  from  the  governor's  mind.  Here  we 
may  notice  that  Saul  is  henceforth  called  by  his  Eoman 
name  of  Paul,  as  appropriate  to  the  apostle  of  the  heathens, 
and  perhaps  also  to  commemorate  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  first  distinguished  heathen  convert.  Henceforth, 
too,  both  on  this  journey  and  afterwards,  Paul  becomes  the 
principal  actor. 

At  Paphos  they  embarked  again  and  landed  at  Perge,  in 
Pamphylia;  but  here  John  deserted  them  and  went  back 
to  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  nothing  daunted,  con- 
tinued their  journey  northwards  till  they  reached  Antioch-in- 
Pisidia.  Here  they  went  to  the  synagogue  upon  the  sabbath, 
and  after  the  passages  from  the  Law  and  Prophets  had  been 
read  they  were  invited  by  the  superintendent  to  address  the 
congregation.'-  Paul  began,  and  reminded  them  of  all  God*s 
benefits  to  Israel  from  the  time  of  bondage  in  Egypt  down 
to  the  days  of  David,  and  then  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Saviour  of  David's  house,  preceded  and  ajinounced  by  John 
the  Baptist,  and  now  preached  to  them,  the  Jews  and 
proselytes  of  Asia.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  and  their 
leaders  had  indeed  condemned  this  Jesus,  innocent  as  he 
was,  had  given  him  to  Pilate  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had 
buried  him.  All  this  they  had  done  in  their  ignorance, 
though  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of  the  Scripture. 
But  God  had  raised  him  up  again ;  he  had  appeared  to  his 
faithful  friends,  and  was  now  being  preached  in  that  syna- 
gogue as  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  in  the  psalms  and 
in  the  prophets,'  especially  by  his  resurrection.  Through 
him,  therefore,  there  was  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in  all  those 
respects  in  which  the  law  of  Moses  fell  short  of  justifying 
man,  he  might  be  justified  by  God  through  faith  in  Christ. 
But  woe  to  him  who  rejected  him  I — ^After  this  discourse 

*  Compare  Vol.  V.,  pp.  178, 179. 
*  Psalms  ii.  7,  xtI.  10 ;  Isaiah  Iv.  8. 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  Mt  the  synagogue,  but  not  till  the 
urgent  request  of  their  hearers  had  drawn  from  them  a 
promise  to  renew  their  preaching  on  the  following  sabbath. 
Many  Jews  and  proselytes  went  with  them  at  once  and  were 
completely  converted.  Next  week  almost  the  whole  city  had 
assembled  at  the  house  of  prayer.  This  offended  the  Jews, 
who  desired  to  exclude  the  heathens  from  the  Messianic  sal- 
vation. So  they  opposed  Paul  and  reviled  Jesus.  Then  the 
two  preachers  roundly  declared  that,  though  the  gospel  must 
certainly  be  offered  first  to  the  Jews  upon  every  occasion,  yet 
since  they  rejected  it  and  excluded  themselves  they  were  fully 
justified  in  preaching  to  the  heathens,  according  to  the  ancient 
oracle.^  What  joyful  words  for  the  heathens  I  Many  of  them 
believed.  The  word  of  the  Lord  spread  throughout  Pisidia. 
But  the  Jews  induced  some  distinguished  women  of  heathen 
birth,  but  Jewish  faith,  to  incite  the  authorities  to  persecute 
and  expel  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  shook  the  dust  off  their 
feet  as  a  testimony  against  their  obstinate  opponents,^  and 
went  on  to  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  leaving  a  grate- 
ful community  full  of  promise  behind  them. — Here  again  they 
preached  in  the  synagogue,  converted  a  great  number  of  Jews 
and  heathens,  and  remained  a  considerable  time,  undismayed 
by  the  hostility  of  a  host  of  Jews  and  the  heathens  they 
stirred  up ;  for  they  were  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the 
Lord  who  gave  them  power  to  perform  signs  and  wonders. 
The  city  was  divided  into  two  camps,  for  and  against  the 
apostles.  But  when  they  heard  of  a  design  to  maltreat  and 
stone  them,  they  fied  to  two  other  cities  of  the  same  district, 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  where  they  came  forward  again  as  bearers 
of  the  gospel. 

At  Lystra  an  unhappy  man,  who  had  been  a  cripple  from 
his  birth,  was  amongst  their  hearers.  Paul  turned  a  searching 
glance  upon  him,  saw  that  he  had  faith  to  be  cured,  and  cried 

» Isaiah  xlix.  6.  •  See  VoL  V.,  pp.  233,  234,  235. 
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aloud  :  **  Stand  up  on  your  feet !"  He  sprang  up  instantly 
and  walked  like  a  sound  man.  The  multitudes,  on  witnes- 
sing this  miraculous  cure,  raised  the  cry:  "They  are  gods 
who  have  come  down  to  us  in  human  form  I"  They  held 
Barnabas  for  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  highest  of  the  gods,  and 
Paul,  as  the  spokesman,  for  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  inter- 
preter and  messenger  of  the  gods  ;  but  since  they  spoke  in 
their  own  dialect  the  apostles  did  not  understand  them,  and 
only  saw  what  they  were  about  when  the  priest  of  Zeus 
brought  oxen  and  wreaths  of  flowers  to  the  gates  of  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  was  going  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  them  at  the  head  of  the  multitudes.  Deeply  shocked  and 
full  of  indignation,  Barnabas  and  Paul  tore  their  garments  and 
rushed  out  amongst  the  people,  exclaiming :  **  Stop,  stop  ! 
We  are  men  like  yourselves,  and  our  very  purpose  in  coming 
to  you  was  to  make  you  forsake  these  false  deities  and  turn 
to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  hitherto 
held  back  all  knowledge  of  himself  from  yoa,  but  yet  has  not 
been  without  witness  in  his  countless  benefits  to  you."  With 
such  words  they  barely  succeeded  in  drawing  the  people  from 
their  purpose.  In -this  way  general  attention  was  imme- 
diately fixed  upon  them,  and  their  labours  were  not  fruitless. 
A  community  of  believers  was  established,  and  one  of  its 
most  promising  members  was  a  certain  Timotheus,  the  uncir- 
cumcised  son  of  a  heathen  and  a  Jewess.  His  pious  mother 
and  grandmother,  who  were  both  converted  hkewise,  are 
elsewhere  called  Eunice  and  Lois.^  But  before  long  a  violent 
end  was  put  to  the  work  at  Lystra.  Certain  Jews  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  and  incited  the  multitude  to  stone 
Paul,  after  which  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  city  and  left 
him  for  dead.  But  he  still  Hved,  and  as  the  disciples  stood 
around  hiTn  in  sorrow  he  rose  up  and  entered  the  city,  but 
left  it  on  the  following  morning  for  Derbe  in  company  with 

»  Acts  xvi.  1,  2 ;  2  Timothy  i  5. 
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Barnabas.  Sere,  too,  they  stayed  some  time  and  made 
many  converts,  amongst  whom  a  certain  Gaius  is  mentioned 
by  name.^ 

After  this  they  returned  by  the  same  route,  strengthening 
their  converts  in  the  faith  at  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch, 
and  exhorting  them  to  be  patient  under  the  oppression  they 
must  still  expect  before  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come. 
After  choosing  elders  in  each  community  to  manage  its 
affairs,  they  took  leave  of  the  brethren,  commending  them 
with  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord  in  whom  they  now 
believed.  Thus  they  returned  to  Perge,  in  Panlphylia,  where 
they  preached  once  more,  and  then  took  ship  at  Attalia  for 
Antioch,  whence  they  had  originally  been  sent  out  on  their 
missionary  work.  With  thankful  hearts  they  recounted  to 
the  assembled  brethren  all  that  God  had  done  concerning 
them,  and  how  He  had  permitted  the  heathens  to  embrace 
the  faith.     Then  they  settled  for  a  time  in  Antioch  again. 

With  two  reservations  we  may  accept  this  narrative  as 
substantially  true.  The  first  reservation  refers  to  the  miracles, 
•the  second  to  Paurs  method  as  a  missionary.  The  miracles 
are  not  mere  involuntary  embellishments  of  the  story.  They 
are  something  else  and  something  more.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  book  of  Acts  deliberately  to  ascribe  to  Paul, 
on  these  and  subsequent  occasions,  the  same  or  similar 
miracles  to  those  which  have  already  been  ascribed  to  Peter. 
The  judgment  upon  Elymas  corresponds  to  that  upon  Ana- 
nias, the  cure  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra  to  that  of  the 
beggar  at  the  gate  Beautiful.^  This  remark  will  be  found 
to  throw  light  upon  many  details,  alike  in  what  we  have 
already  heard  and  in  what  is  still  to  come.  For  instance 
Peter,  as  we  shall  presently  see,'  had  to  contend  with  a 

^  Acts  XX.  4. 

*  Compare  p.  235  with  p.  175;  and  pp.  237,  238  with  p.  179. 

'  Acts  viii.  18  if. ,  X.  25,  26  ;  see  chapters  x.  and  vi 
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sorcerer  and  to  reject  divine  honours,  just  as  Paul  does 
here. — Again,  Paul's  method  in  preaching  is  misrepresented 
with  equal  deliberation.  In  the  ürst  place  he  is  made  the 
emissary  of  others,  and  at  first  subordinate  to  Barnabas — 
he  who  took  such  pride  in  his  independence  of  all  human 
authority  I  But  it  is  far  more  important  yet  to  observe  that 
the  discourses  put  into  his  mouth  are  entirely  without  the 
strongly-marked  pecuharities  of  his  very  characteristic  style 
and  spirit.  There  is  nothing  distinctively  Pauline  in  them. 
Even  upon  the  single  occasion  when  he  is  made  to  speak  of 
the  truly  PauUne  doctrine  of  justification,  a  more  or  less 
marked  Jewish-Christian  colouring  is  given  to  his  words.^ 
But  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  throughout  this 
narrative  and  the  whole  book  of  Acts  Paul  is  made  to  follow 
the  fixed  rule  of  addressing  himself  to  the  Jews  first,  and 
never  feels  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  heathens  until  the  Jews 
have  rejected  him; — he  who,  according  to  the  genuine  sources 
of  information,  was  profoundly  conscious  of  being  called  dis- 
tinctly as  the  apostle  to  the  heathens,  and  would  no  longer 
hear  of  any  distinction  between  Jew  and  geütile,  or  any 
privilege  of  the  former  over  the  latter  ! ' — These  departures 
from  the  historical  facts  are  eminently  suited  to  reveal  the 
character  of  the  Acts,  the  true  significance  of  this  book,  and 
the  prevailing  current  of  feeling  in  the  post-apostolic  age. 

In  other  respects  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidehty 
of  the  account  of  this  journey.  A  trustworthy  tradition 
doubtless  lies  at  its  foundation,  especially  as  regards  the 
principal  places  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  expedition  must  have  been  many  months, 
and  may  have  been  several  years,  but  we  have  no  longer  the 
means  of  determining  it.   That  the  missionaries  started  from 

»  Compare  p.  236  with  p.  220. 
*  Acts  xvii.  2,  xiii.  46  ff.,  xviii.  6,  xxviii.  26  ft.    Compare  Galatians  i. 
16,  ii.  2,  7,  8,  iü.  28 ;  Komana  i  14,  iii  21  flE.,  &c 
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Antioch  with  a  special  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathens^ 
heeds  no  further  proof  than  is  supplied  by  their  names,  for 
Barnabas,  too,  is  expressly  called  kn  apostle  of  the  heathens^ 
by  Paul  himself.^  Of  course  they  did  not  neglect  the  Jews^ 
and  the  synagogue  often  furnished  them  with  an  advan- 
tageous point  of  departure  ;  but  the  main  purpose  and  the 
main  result  of  the  enterprise  was  the  conversion  of  heathens- 
upon  a  large  scale. 

Such  then  was  the  result  of  Paul's  appearance  as  a- 
preacher,  the  fruit  of  his  many  years  of  toil  in  the  regions- 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia.^  The  preaching  of  Christ  to  the 
heathen  world  was  an  accomphshed  fact,  not  simply  a  local 
phenomenon  of  an  exceptional  and  accidental  character,. 
but  the  bold  and  wide-spread  embodiment  of  a  principle 
thoroughly  worked  out. 

This  is  a  fact  of  incalculable  importauce. — ^Not  only  was- 
the  religious  truth  in  the  possession  of  which  Israel  rejoiced 
now  preached  to  the  heathen  world  and  accepted  by  it,  as  the 
noblest  prophets  had  foreseen ;  but  that  peculiar  heritage  of 
Israel,  that  exclusive  national  privilege,,  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  community  of  the  golden  age,  was  thrown  open 
to  the  heathens  on  a  footing  of  full  equahty  of  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Nay,  ere  long  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Jews  was  even  destined  to  put  them 
behind  the  heathens !  The  point  upon  which  the  special 
stress  must  be  laid  is  the  fact  that  these  heathens  were  not 
required  to  embrace  Judaism;  for  the  gospel,  though  an 
Israelitish  shoot,  was  grafted  upon  a  foreign  stem.  The 
belief  in  God's  unity,  the  ancient  principle  of  His  holiness, 
the  new  principle  of  His  love,  and  the  hope  of  His  kingdom 
were  shaken  free  from  the  rehgious  formaUties  and  the  whole 
religious  law  of  the  Jews,  and  were  preached  to  the  heathens. 

^  Galatians  ii  9.  *  Compare  Acts  xy,  23,  41. 
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This  Israelitish  shoot  was  of  necessity  modified  hy  being 
grafted  on  another  stem ;  and  the  Christ  assumed  a  fresh 
character  for  the  peoples  who  were  strangers  to  the  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  God.  In  a  word,  a  new  religion 
sprang  into  existence.  The  Grseco-Boman  world  had  con- 
ceived a  fresh  germ  of  life ;  the  regeneration  of  mankind  had 
begun ;  the  new  age  had  broken ! 

This  fact  was  destined  to  assume  ever  greater  proportions 
and  bring  powers  ever  new  to  the  work. — The  agents  them- 
selves, meanwhile,  were  profoundly  convinced  that  they  were 
not  advancing  on  their  own  impulse,  in  their  own  name,  or 
on  their  own  authority,  but  were  commissioned  by  the 
Christ.  This  conviction,  which  was  evidently  well  founded 
up  to  a  certain  point,^  translated  itself  after  the  maimer  of 
the  times  ^  into  a  story  about  Jesus  himself.  When  the 
Twelve  had  shown  their  incapacity,'  so  we  read  in  the  third 
.Gospel,  Jesus  appointed  seventy  others,  after  the  number  of 
ihe  nations  of  the  heathen  world,  and  sent  them  out,  two  by 
two,  as  he  had  formerly  sent  out  the  Twelve,*  to  every  city 
and  village,  to  prepare  for  his  coming.  The  appointment 
and  sending  out  of  these  disciples  is  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelist at  the  beginning  of  the  missionary  journey  of  Jesus 
through  Samaria,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
labours  amongst  those  who  were  not  Jews.  This  combina- 
tion is  very  characteristic  and  yery  happily  conceived, 
though,  as  a  fact,  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  and  the 
journey  through  'Samaria  are  both  equally  unhistorical.'^ 
Luke  further  transfers  to  these  Seventy  the  words  which 
Jesus  really  uttered  to  ihe  Twelve,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
great  harvest,  of  the  lack  of  labourers  for  which  God  must 

>SeeVoL  v.,  pp.  374flf. 

•  Compare  Y.óL  V.,  pp.  396,  396,  and  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  210  S. 

•  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  243  flf.  and  450  £. 

*  Vol.  v., >  233.  *  Vol.  v.,  pp.  396,  397. 
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make  provision,  of  his  disciples  being  like  lambs  amongst 
wolves,  and  especially  of  the  conduct  they  must  observe 
upon  their  journeys.^  Moreover,  Luke  adds  a  few  fresh 
precepts, — ^that  they  are  not  to  waste  their  time  upon  the 
way  in  mere  courtesies,  for  there  is  much  to  do;  that 
wherever  they  go  they  are  to  eat  what  is  set  before  them, 
the  food  and  drink  of  the  heathens,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  Jewish  laws  concerning  food  and  cleanness.' 
Then,  again,  Luke  makes  Jesus  declare,  in  one  breath  with 
that  cry  of  woe  over  Bethsaida,  Chorazin;  and  Capernaum,' 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Seventy  is  equivalent  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Christ  himself;  and  when  they  return  from  their 
missionary  efforts,  he  expressly  points  them  out  as  the  men 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  gospel  hidden 
to  others,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  vouch- 
safed, and  who  taste  the  blessings  of  salvation  which  pro- 
phets and  kings  had  longed  in  vain  to  taste. ^  Finally,  we 
read  the  following  account  of  their  initial  success,  of  the 
battle  which  they  had  to  wage,  and  the  divine  power  which 
supported  them : — 

They  returned  to  their  master  in  triumph,  and  told  him 
how  the  demons  had  fled  from  those  they  possessed  at  the 
preaching  of  the  Christ ;  upon  which  the  Master  prepared 
them  for  a  terrible  resistance,  but  at  the  same  time  reas- 
sured them.  **  I  saw  Satan,"  he  cried,  "  dart  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  his  realm  of  air*  down  to  the  earth  !  But  as 
for  you,  I  have  given  you  power  to  trample  upon  serpents  and 
scorpions' and  the  whole  army  of  the  Evil  One,  without  suf- 
fering any  hurt  or  injury.'  And  yet  rejoice,  not  because  the 
demons  are  forced  to  yield  to  you,  but  because  your  names 

»  Vol  v.,  pp.  227,  233,  236,  and  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  53,  54. 

*  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  356-359,  and  Galatians  ü.  12 ;  1  Corinthians  x.  27. 

•  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  331,  332.  *  See  VoL  V.,  pp.  332,  243,  244,  208. 

^  Ephesians  ii  2.  '  Psalm  xci.  13. 
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are  written  down  by  God  I'' — When  we  remember  that  the 
heathen  world  was  held  to  be  the  devil's  territory,  and  the 
false  gods  were  looked  upon  as  demons  who  ruled  over  their 
worshippers,  we  can  well  understand  that  the  work  of  the 
preachers  amongst  the  heathens  was  described  as  a  conflict 
with  Satan,  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  heathens,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  is  presented  under  the  form  of  exorcism 
or  the  cure  of  demoniacs.^  But  in  all  this  toil  the  certainty 
of  sharing  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  must 
be  expected  ere  long,  remained  the  richest  source. of  strength, 
of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  mentioned  or  seen  at  work  some 
few  of  these  "Seventy,"  these  messengers  to  the  heathens  ; 
first,  Philip  and  the  preachers  at  Antioch,  then  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  Titus  and  Timothy.  In  addition  to  them  we 
shall  soon  gre^t  other  labourers;  but  the  flrst  place  can 
never  be  disputed  with  that  great  originator  whose  rich 
spirit  and  deep  affections  gave  birth  to  the  gospel  for  the 
heathens,  and  he  muBt  ever  retain  his  indisputable  claim  to 
the  title  of  honour:  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  COLLISION  OF  THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

Galatians  II.;  Acts  XV. 

WE  must  now  return  to  the  community  at  Jerusalem. 
For  fifteen  years  or  more  it  had  held  its  own  and 
had  even  increased,  in  spite  of  more  than  one  fierce  per- 
secution. Meanwhile  various  other  communities  had  been 
founded  elsewhere  on  Jewish  soil,  chiefly  by  the  zealous  and 

^  See  p.  211 ;  Hevelation  ix.  20 ;  1  Corinthians  x.  20 ;  2  Corinthians 
iv.  4.    Compare  VoL  V.,  p.  171. 
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snccessfiil  labours  of  Peter,  who  travelled  about  preaching 
from  place  to  place.  Of  these  labours  we  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  and  distorted  account  in  the  book  of  Acts,^  but 
they  are  established  by  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Paul, 
which  is  above  all  suspicion."  The  original  community,  how- 
ever, which  had  once  been  the  solitary  guardian  of  the  saving 
truth,  which  had  braved  the  first  dire,  shocks  of  the  hos- 
tility of  unbelieving  countrymen,  and  which  probably  con- 
tained the  greater  part  of  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus 
that  yet  remained,  was  still  greatly  looked  up  to  by 
the  rest,  and  naturally  exercised  a  kind  of  authority  over 
them. 

In  the  clearness  of  its  views  and  the  independence  of  its 
attitude  towards  Judaism  the  community  had  not  advanced. 
Several  causes  combined  towards  this  result.  The  mere 
course  of  time  tended  to  obliterate  the  impression  of  the 
Master's  freedom  from  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  The  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  Hved  was  saturated  with  orthodoxy  and 
the  worship  of  forms.  Eigid  and  scrupulous  Jews  had 
joined  the  community  of  the  Messiah,  and  had  made  their 
influence  felt.  Moreover  there  were  two  special  circum- 
stances which  had  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
brethren.  With  the  first  of  these  we  are  already  familiar. 
It  was  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  the  Greek-speaking 
believers,  and  the  consequent  banishment  of  the  freer  and 
more  enlightened  element  from  the  community.  The  second 
circumstance  was  an  orthodox  movement  in  the  bosom  of 
Judaism  itself,  caused  partly  by  the  frantic  demands  of  the 
emperor  CaHgula,  who  claimed  divine  honours  and  attempted 
to  set  up  his  image  in  the  Temple  (89,  40  a.d.),  and  partly 
by  the  Pharisaic  government  of  king  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(41 — 44  A.n.).  These  two  causes  raised  the  zeal  of  the  Jews 
for  their  Law,  their  Temple,  and  their  nationality  to  the 

»  Acts  ix.  32  flf.;  see  pp.  262,  263.  *  Galatians  ii.  7,  a 
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highest  pitch,  and  this  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  the  keen 
religious  'life  and  strained  expectancy  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  Jerusalem. 

At  its  head  stood  James,  the  hrother  of  Jesus,  supported 
by  Peter  and  John.  As  to  this  James  we  know  that  his 
strict,  observance  of  the  Law  gained  him  the  title  of  ^*  the 
Just,"  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  Pharisees 
themselves.  Indeed  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  historian  (170 
A.D.),  himself  a  Jewish-Christian,  says  of  him  that  from 
his  birth  he  had  been  holy,  had  let  his  hair  grow,  had 
abstained  from  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks,  from  animal 
food,  and  from  anointing  and  bathing  himself,  that  he  wore 
nothing  but  linen,  and  was  constantly  kneeling  in  the  Temple 
praying  for  the  people,  tiU  his  knees  grew  as  hard  as  a 
camel's.  No  doubt  this  description  is  much  exaggerated, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  James  observed  with 
the  utmost  strictness  the  abstinence  enjoined  by  the  Naza- 
rite's  vow  and  some  of  the  customs  of  theEssenes  also.^  The 
position  held  by  such  a  man  amongst  the  followers  of  Jesus 
is  highly  significant ;  and  a  learned  ecclesiastical  father  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century  further  informs  us  that  the 
Apostle  Matthew  never  ate  any  meat,  but  lived  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  field,  upon  fruit  and  vegetables.'  The  principles 
of  the  Essenes,  which  had  points  of  unquestionable  affinity 
with  the  gospel,  had  gradually  forced  their  way,  together  with 
Pharisaism,  into  the  bosom  of  the  community.*  Thus  the 
principles  of  Jesus  himself  were  very  largely  superseded. 

And  now  we  can  understand  the  significance  of  the  work 
of  Paul,  and  how  much  we  owe  to  him.  What  would  have 
become,  without  him,  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  ?  Though  the 
Twelve  were  the  first  boldly  to  represent  and  advocate  this 
cause,  they  afterwards  allowed  their  task,  their  privileges   - 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  7,  8, 127,  310,  311. 
*  Compare  Eomans  xiv.  2. 
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and  their  rank,  to  pass  away  from  themselves  to  "  the 
Seventy,"  the  messengers  who  bore  the  news  to  the  heathens. 
For  to  them  alone  it  was  due  that  the  community  did  not 
sooner  or  later  perish,  like  the  other  Jewish  sects. 

We  may  be  sure  that  for  a  long  time  no  one  at  Jerusalem 
exactly  knew  what  Paul,  with  Barnabas  and  others,  was 
really  doing.  They  only  heard  that  the  former  persecutor 
had  now  become  a  preacher  of  the  faith,  and  they  thanked 
God  for  it.  Perhaps  they  knew  that  he  preached  the  Christ 
principally  to  heathens,  but  in  any  case  they  had  no  kind  of 
connection  with  his  work.  As  long  as  they  did  not  come 
into  contact  with  these  new  converts  they  might  suppose,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  they  had  embraced  Judaism  and 
become  proselytes,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
national  expectation  of  Abraham's  seed,  in  the  Christ  and 
his  salvation.  It  was  only  while  they  retained  some  such 
impression  that  they  could  be  thankful  for  what  Paul  was 
doing.  As  soon  as  they  should  come  to  hear  what  was  really 
being  done,  or  as  soon  as  they  should  come  into  contact  with 
the  converts,  as  they  must  at  last,  then  a  violent  collision 
would  be  inevitable.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
such  a  revolution,  inaugurating  a  new  reHgion  of  the  world, 
had  been  accomplished  without  violent  shocks,  or  without 
sowing  dissension  between  brothers  and  rending  them  apart. 

As  to  the  occasion,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of 
this  explosion,  our  information  is  very  imperfect.  Paul  only 
tells  us  that  certain  false  brothers  had  crept  into  his  com- 
munities, to  ensnare  the  liberty  which  he  and  all  his  converts 
enjoyed  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  bring  them 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Law. — But  this  is  hardly  a  fair  way  of 
stating  the  facts.  These  Jewish  believers  were  no  false  bro- 
thers, but  were  as  zealous  for  what  they  held  to  be  the  truth 
of  God,  and  as  firm  in  their  own  convictions  as  Paul  himself. 
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However  contracted  their  ideas  might  be  they  acted  to  the  best 
of  their  own  knowledge.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  they  crept  in 
unawares.  "We  may  be  sure  that  they  took  a  high  tone  from 
the  very  first  in  attempting  to  vindicate  the  Law  of  the  Lord 
where  they  found  it  had  been  neglected,  to  compel  the  heathen 
converts  to  become  proselytes,  and  the  beheving  Jews  to  live 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Law,  if  they  hoped  to  have  a 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ.  But  Paul  did  not  always 
shine  in  appreciating  the  motives  and  convictions  of  those 
who  differed  from  him ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  account  of 
this  affair,  four  years  or  so  afterwards,  he  had  seen  these 
orthodox  zealots  do  such  incalculable  harm  and  had  suffered 
so  keenly  from  them  himself  that  we  can  perfectly  understand 
the  bitter  tone  he  adopted  towards  them.  Their  very  first 
appearance  amongst  his  converts  was  evidently  fraught  with 
extremest  danger,  and  threatened  to  break  down  all  that  he 
had  built  up  and  to  bhght  his  past  and  future  work  with  the 
curse  of  barrenness.  How  is  it  possible  ?  we  ask.  Well ! 
orthodoxy  seems  in  every  age  to  have  a  marvellous  fascination 
for  undeveloped  natures;  and  in  this  case  its  exponents  could 
appeal  to  the  community  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Twelve,  who 
had  been  the  disciples  of  Jesus  himself  and  must  surely  know 
the  conditions  of  discipleship  much  better  than  Paul  could 
do  I  It  was,  indeed,  a  troubled  period  in  the  life  of  the 
apostle  of  the  gentiles  ! 

In  Acts  we  read  that  the  dispute  broke  out  at  Antioch,  to 
which  Syria  and  Cilicia  are  subsequently^  added,  and  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  certain  men  from  Judasa,  who 
taught  the  heathen  converts  that  they  must  incorporate 
themselves  with  the  covenanted  people  of  the  Lord  by 
circumcision  and  by  observing  the  Law  in  all  other  respects. 
Otherwise,  they  said,  their  hope  in  the  Christ  would  be  vain, 
and  when  he  returned  and-  judged  the  world  he  would  not 

*  Acts  XV.  23. 
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recognise  them  as  his,  bnt  would  condemn  them  together 
with  all  the  uncircnmcised.  This  caused  extreme  dismay. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  defended  themselves  with  zeal  and  power, 
but  with  only  partial  success.  Many  of  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  were  convinced  by  the  new  teaching,  or,  at  any  rate, 
shaken  in  their  former  confidence.  The  contest  grew  more 
violent.  At  last  the  community  determined  to  send  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  with  certain  others,  as  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem 
to  ask  for  the  decision  of  the  Apostles  and  the  elders  there. — 
All  this  is  very  credible,  except  the  last  statement,  which  is 
not  correct.  Paul  was  not  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  anyone,  but 
went  of  his  own  accord,  though  only  after  long  hesitation 
and  a  hard  struggle.  At  first  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
renounce  his  proud  independence  and  go  to  Jerusalem  to  beg 
approval  for  his  gospel,  as  though  he  recognised  the  authority 
of  man !  But  then  there  was  so  much  at  stake !  He  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  painful  indecision  till  at  last  he  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  from  God,  reassuring  him  and  commanding 
him  to  go. 

Of  course  Barnabas  went  with  him ;  and  he  took  Titus 
also.  When  he  reached  Jerusalem  he  set  forth  to  the 
brethren,  who  now  became  acquainted  with  him  for  the  first 
time,  how  he  laboured  amongst  the  heathens,  how  he  brought 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  making  them 
utterly  relinquish  their  idolatry,  how  he  preached  the  Christ 
to  them  as  monarch  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  as  the 
future  judge  of  mankind,  making  them  believe  in  him  and 
take  up  his  principles  into  their  hearts  and  lives.  Moreover, 
he  told  them  how  success  had  crowned  his  efforts  and  how 
he  had  established  churches  in  various  parts  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  He  spoke  of  the  same  things  privately  to  the  three 
most  influential  men — James,  Cephas  (Peter),  and  John — 
and  to  them  he  doubtless  explained,  more  particularly  and 
fully  than  he  had  done  before  the  public  meeting,  the  veritable 
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essence  of  his  preaching  to  the  heathens, — justification  by 
faith  alone  without  circumcision  or  observance  of  the  Law. 

It  was  hard  to  bring  himself  to  it !  Years  afterwards  there 
was  something  repulsive  to  his  nature  in  the  thought  of  it. 
But  if  the  heads  of  the  community  should  once  join  these 
Jewish  fanatics  against  him,  then  he  foresaw  that  all  his 
efforts  would  be  thwarted ;  that  his  churches  would  be  torn 
asunder  and  finally  subjected  to  the  Law;  in  a  word,  that 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  would  be  obscured ;  and  inasmuch  as 
Judaism  with  its  countless  ceremonies  could  never  be  a 
universal  religion,  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  would  itself 
be  cramped  and  ultimately  made  impossible.  So  for  all  these 
reasons  he  consented  to  plead  his  cause  at  Jerusalem ;  though 
he  himself  was  far  too  certain  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth 
that  he  possessed  to  submit  it  for  decision  to  any  human 
judges,  even  the  three  "pillars"  themselves  I  Neither  did 
he  yield  or  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  before  the  zealots,  even 
in  the  smallest  thing,  here  in  Jerusalem  any  more  than  he 
had  done  when  on  his  own  ground.  Here,  on  their  own 
ground  and  in  all  their  strength,  they  definitely  demanded 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised, 
and  pressed  the  demand  with  ever-growing  impetuosity. 
No  doubt  the  Apostles  themselves  would  have  been  glad  if 
Paul  and  his  disciple  would  have  consented  to  this  step  ;  for 
if  they  had  not  cared  about  it,  then  the  persistency  of  the 
others  would  not  have  signified.  But  for  all  that  they 
were  not  prepared  definitely  to  insist  upon  it,  and  did  not 
do  so.  So  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  scenes,  Titus  remained 
uncircumcised  as  a  standing  assertion  that  the  ordinary 
heathen  converts  could  still  less  be  expected  to  conform  to 
this  Jewish  practice. 

So  after  various  conferences,  explanations,  and  negotia- 
tions, Paul  finally  gained  his  point.  At  any  rate  James  and 
Peter  and  John  were  unable  to  convince  him  of  error  or  to 
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show  him  that  God  had  opened  to  them  any  better  conception 
of  the  gospel  than  his.  So  they  left  him  in  perfect  Hberty. 
For  their  position  also  was  a  very  difficult  one.  .The  pro- 
phets themselves  had  expected  Israel  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  in  the  golden  age,  and  the  heathens  to  bow  in  willing 
subjection  before  the  Messiah.  Nor  had  the  Twelve  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  teaching  or  lost  the  spirit  of  Jesu^  as  to 
retain  or  encourage  the  spirit  of  national  pride  and  exclu- 
siveness.  Finally,  love  of  the  Master  and  zeal  for  his  cause 
compelled  them  to  rejoice  in  the  bold  attempt  of  the  preacher 
who  braved  every  difficulty  and  danger  in  order  to  bear  the 
message  of  salvation  to  far  o£f  lands.  But  yet  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  admitted  heathens  to  the  faith  were  open  to 
grave  suspicion.  The  fact  that  he  enjoined  no  legal  obser- 
vances whatever,  but  allowed  his  converts  to  continue  their 
heathen  ways  of  life,  seriously  damped  the  joy  with  which 
the  Apostles  heard  of  his  success.  The  scriptural  pas- 
sages^ and  other  arguments  which  he  urged  in  favour  of  his 
gospel  did  not  convince  them.  But  there  was  one  conclusive 
proof  to  which  Paul  constantly  recurred  and  against  which 
they  had  nothing  to  urge — it  was  the  divine  blessing  which 
had  rested  on  his  work.  If  it  had  not  been  acceptable  to  the 
Lord,  He  would  not  have  allowed  Him  so  rich  a  harvest. 
That  was  certain.  The  success  of  his  work  was  the  seal  of 
divine  approbation.  Paul  had  been  called  to  the  task  of 
advancing  into  the  heathen  world  as  the  herald  of  the  son  of 
God,  had  been  endowed  with  the  rare  and  special  gifts  and 
powers  needed  for  the  bask,  as  indisputably  as  Peter  had  been 
called  to  preach  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews.  Not  to  recognise 
binn  would  be  to  resist  God.  So  James  and  Peter  and  John 
grasped  the  hand  of  fellowship  held  out  to  them  and  recog- 
nised Paul  and  Barnabas  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  great 
task,  and  specifically  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  the  hea- 

>  Compare  Romans  x.  11  ff.,  xv.  8  ff. 
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thens,  while  they  themselves  continued  to  devote  their  time 
and  strength  to  the  people  of  the  covenant.  Ere  long  the 
Master  himself  would  return  from  heaven  and  decide  the 
question — ^in  their  favour. 

Did  this  mean  a  tacit  understanding  that  each  would  go 
out  of  the  other's  way  and  take  care  to  keep  out  of  it  1  At 
any  rate  the  Twelve  implied  that  they  would  not  harass  Paul 
because  his  gospel  differed  from  theirs,  but  would  leave  the 
ultimate  decision  to  the  Christ.  For  it  is  evident  that  they 
never  came  to  any  real  agreement  on  the  points  of  difference 
between  them,  or  why  should  they  have  marked  off  their 
separate  ^elds  of  labour  so  distinctly?  Had  the  others 
accepted  Pauline  views  as  to  the  annulling  of  the  Law  and 
the  equahty  of  all  mankind,  why  should  not  Peter  and  the 
rest  have  preached  to  heathens,  or  Paul  to  Jews,  just  as 
it  happened  ?  But  the  fact  was  that  these  men  of  Jerusalem 
were  profoundly  convinced  that,  as  far  as  Jews  were  con- 
cerned, PauVs  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  in- 
applicable or  rather  distinctly  untrue  ;  and  they  determined 
therefore  to  go  on  preaching  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Jews 
without  loosening  the  connection  of  the  gospel  with  the  piety 
and  the  privileges  of  their  nation ;  and  as  for  these  Greeks, 
since  they  were  not  incorporated  into  Israel,  they  could 
hardly  claim  equality  of  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but 
their  faith  would  perhaps  secure  their  admission. 

So  Paul  and  Barnabas  might  go  their  way.  One  only 
condition  was  made,  and  to  that  the  messengers  to  the 
heathens  cheerfully  acceded.  They  were  to  collect  money 
amongst  their  converts  for  the  needy  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
whom  famine  and  other  disasters  had  brought  into  great  dis- 
tress. These  contributions  would  bear  a  certain  analogy  to 
those  made  by  the  foreign  Jews  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Temple,  which  they  paid  with  great  regularity ;  and  though 
the  claim  seemed  to  imply  a  certain  sense  of  superiority  on 
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the  part  of  the  primitiye  community,  it  did  not  involve  the 
smallest  sacrifice  of  principle  upon  the  other  side,  and  accor- 
dingly Paul  was  by  no  means  slack  in  his  compliance  with  it. 

It  was  not  without  satisfaction  that  Paul  returned  with 
his  two  companions  to  Antioch.  He  could  now  assure  all 
those  who  felt  uneasy,  either  there  or  efeewhere,  that  the 
heads  of  the  community  had  no  desire  to  force  circumcision 
and  the  observance  of  the  Law  upon  the  heathen  converts  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  salvation,  but  had  given  him  and 
Barnabas  the  hand  of  fellowship.  Of  course  there  would  bë 
some  who  had  already  been  persuaded,  and  who  now  perse- 
vered in  their  new  course  for  safety's  sake.  The  Apostles 
had  never  said  it  was  superfluous,  they  felt  sure.  And, 
indeed,  it  appeared  only  too  soon  that  the  gulf,  though  covered 
over,  was  not  closed. 

After  a  time  Peter  came  to  AntiocL  The  cause  of  his 
visit  is  not  known.  Did  Paul  invite  him  ?  Did  he  intend 
to  preach  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  amongst  the  numerous 
Jewish  residents  ?  This  would  be  no  violation  of  the  under- 
standing with  Paul ;  and  a  mere  complimentary  visit  seems 
improbable,  a  journey  for  relaxation  more  improbable  yet. 
Besides,  his  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  short  one. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  all  went  smoothly  enough  at  first,  and 
Paul  gained  a  veritable  triumph.  Not  only  did  Peter  indulge 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  him  and  Barnabas,  but  he  even 
associated  with  the  heathen  converts,  and  went  so  f^r  as  to 
eat  with  them.  That  was  an  important  step.  To  enter  into 
such  brotherly  relations  with  the  uncircumcised  and  therefore 
the  unclean,  as  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them  and  accept 
them  as  fellow  believers,  was  tantamount  to  openly  recog- 
nising them  as  the  equals  of  the  Jewish  converts  in  spite  of 
their  continuing  to  live  without  the  Law.  Moreover,  Peter 
himself  must  on  these  occasions  have  transgressed  the  dietary 
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laws.  We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  had  tact  enough  to  respect  the  ingrained  aversion  of 
every  Jew — of  Paul  no  less  than  Peter — to  the  flesh  of  swine, 
and  would  set  no  pork  upon  the  hoard;  hut  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  all  the  Jewish  restrictions  as  to  the  kinds  of  food 
allowed  and  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  them.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  beef  might  be  served,  cut  from  a  beast 
that  had  been  sacrificed  to  a  heathen  deity,  and  it  is  certain 
that  tithes  would  not  have  been  paid  out  of  all  the  victuals. 
So  Peter  practically  dispensed  with  the  observance  of  the 
Law,  and  lived  in  gentile  fashion. 

This  is  far  from  inexplicable.  Peter  was  naturally  of  a 
liberal  disposition,  and  his  short  intercourse  with  Jesus  had 
made  him  more  so.  Here  at  Antioch,  on  gentile- Christian 
ground,  where  Jews  and  gentiles  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse  before  he  came,  he  had  hardly  any 
choice ;  and,  finally,  the  influence  of  so  powerful  a  person- 
ality as  Paul's  could  not  fail  to  have  great  weight  with  him. 

But  for  all  this,  Peter's  conduct  was  dictated  by  no  prin- 
ciple and  rested  on  no  settled  conviction.  He  was  not  really 
himself,  and  this  style  of  life  did  not  sit  easily  upon  him. 
He  was  accustomed  to  very  different  things  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  midst  of  his  formal  surroundings  and  in  the  company  of 
the  punctilious  James.  Hence  the  possibility  of  his  veering 
completely  round. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  in  the  Syrian  capital  for  some  few 
weeks  when  certain  Nazarenes  from  Jerusalem  came  there 
also.  They  had  been  sent  by  James,  but  with  what  purpose 
we  do  not  know.  It  can  hardly  have  been  that  James  had 
heard  of  Peter's  conduct,  and  desired  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  right  track  It  is  more  likely  that  he  sent  these  men  to 
help  Peter  in  his  preaching  to  the  Jews.  At  any  rate,  on 
this  latter  supposition  it  would  still  be  quite  natural  that 
they  should  not  only  express  themselves  to  Peter  as  person- 
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ally  surprised  and  shocked  at  his  mode  of  life,  so  different 
from  that  he  was  accustomed  to  in  Jerusalem,  but  should 
also  point  out  that  their  chances  of  converting  the  Jews  of 
Antioch  to  faith  in  the  Messiah  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  both  they  themselves  and  all  the  Jewish  believers  in  the 
place  strictly  conformed  to  the  Law.  All  this,  however,  is 
purely  conjectural  We  only  know  that  these  emissaries  of 
James's  had  hardly  come  to  Antioch  before  Peter  repented  of 
the  line  he  had  taken,  shrank  from  following  it  out  any 
further,  and  precipitately  withdrew.  No  one  could  help 
observing  that  he  had  suddenly  begun  to  avoid  with  scrupu- 
lous care  all  familiar  intercourse  with  the  uncirciimcised,  and 
also  that  fear  of  these  brothers  from  Jerusalem  had  dictated 
the  change.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  other  Jewish 
converts  soon  began  to  follow  his  disastrous  example ;  and 
even  Barnabas,  the  bold  ally  who  had  hitherto  sympathised 
so  thoroughly  with  Paul,  was  swept  along  by  the  stream  ! 

The  confusion  and  dismay  amongst  the  gentile-Christians 
were  past  description.  None  of  the  circumcised  believers 
would  sit  at  one  table  with  them  as  brothers  in  the  Lord 
any  more.  A  great  proportion  of  the  brethren  condemned 
the  conduct  of  Peter,  and  with  good  reason,  but  dare  not 
say  what  they  thought.  Meanwhile  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  heathen  converts  to  maintain  their 
independence  of  the  Law.  The  men  who  had  just  come  from 
Jerusalem  insisted  with  all  their  might  upon  observance  of 
the  Law  as  indispensable  to  a  full  participation  in  the  joys 
of  salvation.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  urged  them 
in  the  same  direction,  indirectly  by  his  conduct  if  not  directly 
by  his  words.  If  they  asserted  their  freedom,  they  would 
not  only  be  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  brothers  of 
Israel,  including  Barnabas,  but  would  be  risking  more  or 
less  completely  their  own  future  and  their  foothold  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
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It  was  a  critical  and  perilous  moment  t  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  great  difference  of  principle  came  sharply  and 
clearly  into  the  light.  Was  it  to  be  the  old  or  the  new,  Law 
or  gospel,  forms  or  faith,  authority  or  freedom,  James  or 
Paul  ?  James  had  almost  all  the  advantages ;  for  custom 
and  prejudice,  in  a  word  the  almost  irresistible  weight  of 
tradition,  the  so-called  divine  authority,  was  upon  his  side. 
Paul  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  except  the  new-bom 
Christian  consciousness.  No  wonder  then  that  Peter,  and 
all  the  rest  who  had  hitherto  displayed  so  much  Hberality 
without  exactly  seeing  what  it  meant  or  in  obedience  to 
mere  personal  preferences,  drew  back  as  soon  as  they  were 
called  upon  to  make  a  definite  choice.  It  was  no  longer  a 
case  of  making  concessions  and  giving  way  to  brothers  in 
the  faith  who  were  imperfectly  acquainted  or  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  Law.  It  had  become  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  they  must  embrace  or  reject  that  principle 
with  all  that  it  involved.  Was  the  Law  necessary  to  sal- 
vation or  not  ?  If  superfluous  for  the  heathens,  was  it 
not,  at  any  rate,  binding  on  the  Jews  ?  And  if  binding  on 
the  Jews,  must  it  not  after  all  be  binding  upon  the  heathens 
also? — ^A  definite  decision  must  at  last  be  made.  Once 
more,  we  can  well  understand  that  Petei:  shrank  from 
carrying  out  his  liberal  impulses ;  but  we  can  also  under- 
stand why  Paul,  who  could  not  comprehend  and  could  not 
endure  half-heartedness,  who  regarded  this  vacillation  as 
conscious  unfaithfulness  to  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  did 
not  shrink  from  using  the  hard  word  "  hypocrisy  ! " 

It  was  well  that  Paul  was  there  and  did  not  shrink  from 
carrying  his  principles  through  !  Seeing  what  was  at  stake, 
and  knowing  how  severely  Peter's  altered  conduct  was  con- 
demned, he  roundly  told  him  the  truth  to  his  face,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  congregation.  "  You,  a  born  Jew,*' 
he  cried  in  substance,  **  but  yesterday  felt  no  difficulty  in 
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living  as  a  gentile;  and  to-day  you  would  compel  all  the 
gentiles  to  live  as  Jews! — Why  did  we,  who  are  Jews,  believe 
in  the  Christ,  if  not  because  we  knew  that  observance  of  the 
Law  could  not  justify  us  before  God  ?  And  if  after  that  we 
turn  round  and  declare  it  essential  to  live  after  the  Law,  we 
make  the  position  of  the  Christ  himself  equivocal,  bring  our- 
selves under  the  judgment,  empty  of  its  meaning  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  faith,  and  make  out  that  the  son  of  God  died  for 
nothing  I" 

What  was  the  end  of  this  controversy  we  do  not  know. 
Paul  never  hints  that  Peter  confessed  his  weakness  and 
embraced  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  it  is  more  than  im- 
probaJ)le  that  he  did  so.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the 
Apostle  of  the  Jews  took  good  care  henceforth  never  to  quit 
the  path  of  the  Law ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  own  incon- 
sistency must  have  made  it  hard  for  him  to  put  forward  any 
defence,  and  Paul,  as  the  man  of  principle,  held  the  field. 

But  the  conflict  had  resulted  in  a  definite  breach. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  these  events  which  we  gather 
from  Paul's  own  words.  Li  the  book  of  Acts,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  the  following  picture  :— 

The  congregation  of  Antioch  had  escorted  their  deputies, 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  through  the  first  stages  of  their  journey; 
and  as  the  latter  passed  through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  they 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  everywhere  by  recording 
the  conversion  of  the  heathens.  At  Jerusalem  they  were 
well  received  by  the  brethren  with  their  elders  and  the  Apos- 
tles', and  to  them  also  they  related  all  that  God  had  accom- 
plished by  their  means.  But  certain  Pharisees  who  had 
joined  the  brethren  said  that  ihe  heathen  converts  ought  to 
submit  to  circumcision  and  the  Law.  . 

To  consider  this  question  a  meeting  of  the  Apostles  and 
elders  was  held.     Great  diversity  of  opinion  was  manifested 
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amongst  them  until  Peter  stood  up  and  reminded  them  how 
God  had  long  ago  especially  selected  him  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  uncircumcised,  and  had  set  the  heathen  believers  on  a 
full  equahty  with  the  converted  Jews.  It  was  therefore  a 
defiance  of  God  to  insist  upon  imposing  the  yoke  of  the  Law^ 
which  the  Jews  themselves  had  found  unbearable,  upon  the 
necks  of  the  gentiles.  Surely  there  was  no  salvation  for 
either  Jew  or  gentile  but  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ! — 
Paul  and  Barnabas  took  advantage  of  the  silence  that  followed 
this  address  to  relate  to  the  whole  assembled  multitude  what 
wonders  God  had  done  by  them  amongst  the  heathens.  Then 
James  began.  He  referred  to  the  ancient  oracle  about  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
they  ought ,  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that 
conversion*  It  would  be  enough  to  require  the  converts  to 
abstain  from  the  meat  of  beasts  that  had  been  sacrificed  to 
idols ;  from  all  that  the  Jews  regarded  as  inchastity,  including 
marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  relationship ;  and  from  ail 
animals  that  had  been  caught  and  strangled ^in  snares,  or  for 
any  other  cause  had  not  bled  properly  when  killed.  So  much 
might  reasonably  be  required,  for  the  law  of  Moses  had  long 
been  preached  in  the  heathen  world  as  weU  as  in  Jewry,  week 
by  week,  and  might  therefore  fairly  claim  a  certain  degree  of 
respect  even  from  the  heathens. 

This  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Apostles,  the  elders, 
and  the  whole  community,  and  they  determined  to  send  two 
representatives,  Judas  the  sonof  Sabbas,  and  Silas,  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  with  an  ofiicial  address 
to  the  gentile  converts  there  and  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  gene- 
rally, in  which  the  fanatics  who  wished  to  make  circumcision 
and  the  observance  of  the  Law  compulsory  were  repudiated 
as  mischief  makers,  Barnabas  and  Paul  commended  as 
zealous  servants  of  the  Christ,  and  abstinence  from  the  four 
specified  abominations,  only,  enjoined  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  as  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly  the  four  set  out, 
and  when  they  reached  Antiooh  they  summoned  the  brethren 
and  gave  them  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which  they  receiyed 
with  joy. 

Judas  and  Silas^  who  were  both  of  them  prophets, 
laboured  for  a  time  at  Antioch  and  then  returned  to  those 
who  had  sent  them.  Paul  and  Barnabas  staid  at  Antioch 
teaching  and  preaching  there  with  many  others,  till  Paul  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  and.  visit  the  churches  they  had 
founded  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Barnabas  agreed, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  take  John  Mark  with  them^ 
to  which  Paul  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  had  deserted 
i^em  before.  They  grew  warin  on  the  subject  and  finally 
separated,  Barnabas  going  with  Mark  to  Cyprus»  and  Paul  with 
Silas  to  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  everywhere  enforcing 
the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Jerusalem. — 

We  perceive  at  once  that  this  narrative  differs  totally  from 
that  of  Paul,  and  that  in  many  points  it  fiatly  contradicts  it, 
and  is  therefore  quite  untrustworthy.  Here  the  question  is 
decided  in  a  formal  assembly,  while  Paul  says  that  it  was 
settled  in  private  conference  with  the  three  "pillars."  Here 
Paul  drops  quite  into  the  background,  whereas  he  was  really 
the  principal  speaker  or  pleader.  Here  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Apostles ;  he  has  no  cause 
for  anxiety  in  going  to  Jerusalem ;  and  not  a  word  is  said 
of  dividing  the  field  of  labour.  The  one  stipulation  really 
made,  namely  that  the  gentile  behevers  should  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  Jewish  brothers,  is  passed  over  with- 
out a  syllable.  This  is  intentional,  for  advantage  was  subse- 
quently taken  of  this  money  question  to  represent  Paul  in  a 
most  odious  light ;  and  this  is  why  our  author  spoke  of  his 
collection  of  relief  funds  at  an  earlier  period  when  no  diffi- 
culties whatever  had  arisen.'    Nothing  is  said  of  Titus,  for 

^  See  p.  233  and  chapter  x. 
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fear  of  recalling  the  violent  dispute  of  which  he  was  the 
centre,  and  the  steadfast  refusal  of  Paul  to  circumcise  him ; 
and  our  author,  who  shrinks  from  nothing  that  looks  conci- 
liatory, afterwards  pretends*  that  Paul,  when  taking  Timothy 
upon  a  journey  with  him,  circumcised  him  to  please  the  Jews 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  all  aware  that  his  father  was  a 
heathen.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  Paul  would 
never  he  guilty  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  especially 
after  all  that  had  occurred. 

The  discourses  put  into  the  mouths  of  James  and  Peter 
are  especially  remarkable.  Even  James  is  for  toleration  and 
concession,  but  Peter — so  completely  is  everything  reversed — 
speaks  like  a  genuine  follower  of  Paul :  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion now,  he  says,  between  Jew  and  gentile ;  God  has  given 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former ;  to  sub- 
ject the  heathens  to  the  Law  is  defiance  of  God ;  all  alike 
must  be  purified  by  faith  alone ;  not  even  the  Jewish  believers 
can  find  salvation  in  the  Law ! — Our  author  never  ventures 
to  let  Paul  himself  come  out  so  boldly  with  his  own  princi- 
ples !*  If  Peter  had  ever  really  used  such  words,  how  easily 
Paul  might  have  brought  him  to  task  at  Antioch !  James 
leaves  this  portion  of  his  colleague's  speech  untouched,  and 
goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  Law-  remains  in  force  for 
the  Jews,  but  that  the  number  of  commandments  enforced 
amongst  the  gentiles  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

As  regards  the  four  commandments  themselves,  or  rather 
the  resolution  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem  to  enforce  them, 
Paul's  solemn  statement  that  he  was  left  at  perfect  liberty  is 
conclusive .  Had  the  resolution  really  been  made  and  accepted, 
the  scene  at  Antioch  could  never  have  been  enacted;  the 
heathen  converts  would  have  complied  with  the  regulations ;® 
Peter  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  eating  with  them ;  the 

*  Acts  xvi.  3.  *  Compare  Acts  xxi.  21,  24. 

"  Acts  XV.  30,  3J,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  25. 
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emissaries  of  James  could  not  have  demanded  their  exclu- 
sion ;  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jewish  members  would  never 
have  separated  themselves  from  them.  Finally  we  observe 
that  afterwards  when  the  question  of  the  use  of  heathen 
viands,  especially  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  idols, 
arose  in  the  Pauline  communities,  no  one — ^whether  Jew  or 
heathen — ^knew  anything  of  a  resolution  on  the  subject  passed 
by  the  parent  church. —  The  prohibitions  themselves  are 
what  the  Jewish-Christians  afterwards  came  to  regard  as  the 
minimum  of  legal  observance  upon  which  they  must  insist 
from  the  gentile-Christians  But  this  minimum  was  never 
officially  defined.  It  merely  grew  up  in  practice,  and  was 
suggested  by  the  Noachic  commandments,^  which  the  Jews 
required  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  to  observe ;  or  rather  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  to  the  strangers  who  dwelt  in  Israel.^ 
In  post-apostoHc  times  we  really  find  these  observances 
recognised  as  the  test  of  the  renunciation  of  heathenism. 

Again,  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch,  with  all  that  took  place 
on  that  occasion,  is  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the  book  of  Acts 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  estrangement  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  which  was  really  caused  by  the  equivocal  and 
vacillating  conduct  of  the  latter,  is  accounted  for  in  Acts  by  a 
totally  different  cause  that  has  no  connection  with  the 
question  of  faith ;  but  we  may  remark  that  since  Paul  still 
writes  of  Barnabas  some  years  afterwards  as  though  he  were 
a  preacher  to  the  heathen  and  a  feUow-labourer  of  his  own 
in  full  sympathy  with  him,^  we  are  justified  in  doubting 
whether  it  is  true  that  the  two  men  separated  for  good,  as 
the  book  of  Acts  declares. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  divergencies 
between  the  historical  account  of  Paul  and  the  harmonising 

»  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  107.    ,  *  Leviticus  xvii.  8  jQf. 

"  Galatians  ii.  1,  .9  ;  1  Corinthians  ix.  6. 
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efforts  of  the  author  of  Acts  has  still  to  be  mentioned.  Paul 
tells  us  not  only  that  God  had  unmistakably  appointed  Peter 
the  Apostle  of  the  Jews,  as  he  had  appointed  him  the  preacher 
to  the  heathens,  but  also  thaft  the  fact  was  recognised  and 
declared  at  Jerusalem;  but  in  Acts  we  find  Peter,  in  a 
passage  of  his  speech  to  which  James  subsequently  refers, 
speaking  of  it  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  God  had 
long  ago  chosen  him,  Peter,  out  of  all  the  rest,  as  the  one 
from  whose  mouth  the  heathens  should  hear  the  gospel  and 
believe !  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  ascription  of  the  ori- 
ginal apostolate  of  the  heathens  to  Peter,  this  tearing  of  his 
laurels  from  Paul,  is  simply  intended  to  fill  up  the  gulf 
between  the  two  hostile  parties  of  the  post-apostoHc  age. 
The  story  composed  with  this  object,  and  referred  to  in  the 
discourses  we  have  been  considering,  runs  as  follows  :^ 

Peter  was  making  a  tour  of  all  the  churches  in  Palestine, 
which  had  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity  since  the 
conversion  of  their  most  violent  persecutor,  Saul.  In  the 
course  of  his  journey  he  came  to  Lydda,  and  there,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  he  cured  a  certain  ^neas,  who 
had  been  lame  and  confined  to  his  bed  for  eight  years.  An 
urgent  invitation  from  the  brethren  at  Joppa,  which  was 
situated  on  the  sea  shore  about  four  leagues  from  Lydda, 
hastened  his  departure;  for  there  at  Joppa,  one  of  the 
believers,  an  unwearied  benefactress  of  the  poor,  named 
Tabitha,  in  Greek  Dorcas  (that  is  gazelle),  had  just  died,  and 
they  were  keeping  her  unburied  in  expectation  of  Peter's 
arrival.  When  he  came  he  restored  her  to  life,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  the  poor  widows 
whom  she  had  provided  with  clothing.  By  these  two  mira- 
cles he  won  many  souls  for  the  good  cause  in  both  the  cities 
and  in  the  districts  round.  He  remained  at  Joppa  some 
time  in  the  house  of  a  tanner,  which  was  a  proof  of  his  libe- 

»  Acts  ix.  31— xi.  18. 
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rality,  since  the  tanner's  trade  was  considered  half  unclean, 
and  those  who  practised  it  usually  had  to  Hve  apart.  It  was 
here  that  he  received  his  call  as  Apostle  of  the  gentiles. 

There  dwelt  at  CsBsarea,  a  day-and-a-half*s  journey  nort];i 
of  Joppa,  a  certain  Cornelius,  an  officer  of  the  Italian  cohort ; 
and  hO'  and  all  his  household  were  devout  worshippers  of 
the  god  of  Israel,  though  not  proselytes.  One  afternoon, 
at  the  third  hour  of  prayer,  his  enlightened  eyes  beheld  an 
angel  enter  the  apartment,  and  the  angel  said  that,  as  a 
reward  for  his  perseverance  in  prayer  and  his  frequent  alms 
to  the  Jews,  God  commanded  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  a  man 
called  Simon  Peter,  who  was  lodging  in  such  and  such  a 
house.  Cornelius  instantly  obeyed,  and  sent  three  trusty 
messengers  to  find  Peter. 

But  would  Peter  consent  to  visit  a  gentile  ?  That  was 
the  Lord's  care.  The  following  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
Apostle  had  gone  out  on  the  roof  of  the  house  for  the  second 
prayer.  He  was  hungry,  but  the  meal  was  not  yet  ready. 
Then  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  saw  the  heaven  open,  while 
something  Hke  a  great  sheet,  suspended  by  the  four  corners, 
was  let  down  to  earth.  It  contained  aU  manner  of  four-footed 
and  creeping  things,  and  aU  manner  of  birds,  clean  and  unclean 
alike.  A  voice  from  heaven  cried, ' ^  Eise,  Peter !  kiU  and  eat ; ' ' 
but  he  urged  that  he  had  never  eaten  unclean  food  in  his  life, 
upon  which  the  voice  replied,  *^  What  God  has  cleansed  call 
not  thou  unclean."  This  was  repeated  three  times,  after 
which  the  sheet  was  drawn  up  again  into  heaven.  Now,  while 
Peter  was  pondering  upon  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  the 
messengers  came  from  Cornelius.  They  had  found  the  house, 
and  were  at  that  very  moment  inquiring  for  Peter.  Then  the 
Holy  Spirit  commanded  the  Apostle  to  go  with  them  unhesita- 
tingly, as  sent  by  the  Spirit.  So  he  came  down,  made  himself 
known,  inquired  what  had  brought- them  to  him,  heard  of  the 
message  CorneUus  had  received  from  God,  offered  them  hos- 
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pitality  for  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  started  with 
them  for  CaBsarea,  accompanied  hy  six  of  the  brethren  from 
Joppa,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  occasion. 

Cornelius  was  awaiting  him,  together  with  his  relatives 
and  his  closest  friends,  and  no  sooner  had  the  Apostle  entered 
than  he  fell  down  before  him  in  superstitious  reverence.  Bui 
the  other  repudiated  his  homage,  said  that  he,  too,  was  a 
man  and  nothing  more,  and  entered  the  room,  which  was 
full  of  people,  in  familiar  conversation.  His  first  care  was 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  he,  a  Jew,  had  not  refused  to 
enter  into  these  relations  with  a  gentile.  God  had  taught 
him  to  consider  no  man  unclean  or  an  outcast.  But  now  he 
wished  to  know  why  he  had  been  sent  for. — Then  the  officer 
told  him  of  the  vision  he  had  had  as  he  was  fasting',  three 
days  before,  and  concluded :  "  So  now  we  are  all  here,  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  to  know  what  it  is  that  the  Lord  has 
commanded  you." 

Then  Peter  began :  Now  he  knew  for  certain  that  God 
paid  no  heed  to  birth  or  to  descent,  but  would  extend  his 
grace  to  any  god-fearing  and  virtuous  man,  whether  he  were 
Jew  or  gentile,  and  would  admit  him  into  his  kingdom. 
They  must  all  have  heard  of  the  glad  tidings  sent  to  Israel, 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  all,  bath  Jew  and  gentile.  After  the  preaching  of  John, 
the  whole  of  Judasa,  beginning  with  Galilee,  had  been  filled 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  entrusted  by  God 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power  to  work  miracles,  who 
had  gone  through  the  land  doing  good  and  healing  all  the 
victims  of  the  devil  by  the  power  of  God.  Now  when  they 
had  murdered  this  man,  God  raised  him  again  and  showed 
him,  not  to  the  whole  of  Israel,  but  to  his  chosen  witnesses. 
He  had  commissioned  the  Apostles  to  preach  him  to  Israel  as 
the  future  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  the  prophets 
long  ago  had  spoken  of  his  salvation. 
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When  Peter  bad  reached  this  point,  all  his  hearers  were 
suddenly  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  **  spoke  with  tongues-" 
or  burst  into  rapturous  praises  of  God.  The  Jewish  be- 
lievers from  Joppa  were  filled  with  amazement  when  they 
saw  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  first  poured  out  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  communicated  to  heathens  likewise.  Peter  felt  that 
when  the  Spirit  had  been  thus  poured  out  upon  them  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  difficulty  in  formally  admitting  them 
into  the  Messiah's  community,  and  accordingly  they  were 
baptised  as  believers  in  the  Lord,  after  which  Peter  yielded 
to  their  desire  that  he  would  stay  with  them  a  little  time. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  other  Apostles  and  the  Jewish 
believers  generally  came  to  hear  that  the  heathens  had  ac- 
cepted the  preaching  of  the  Christ ;  and  when  Peter  returned 
to  Jerusalem  the  members  of  the  community  severely  blamed 
him  for  having  sat  at  table  with  the  uncirc^mcised.  But 
when  Peter  gave  them  a  detailed  account  of  his  vision  of  the 
clean  and  unclean  beasts  and  all  that  had  followed  it,  and 
told  them  how  the  Spirit  had  been  poured  upon  Cornelius 
and  his  friends  (to  which  the  six  brethren  from  Joppa  could 
testify),  then  they  all  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  hand  of  God  in  this,  and  that  it  would  be 
impious  to  resist  it.  So  they  made  no  further  difficulties, 
but  praised  God  for  having  called  the  heathens  also  to  repent 
and  attain  to  the  supreme  blessedness. — 

This  story,  which  is  given  with  extreme  detail  because  of 
its  great  importance,  is  meant  to  show  that  God  himself  had 
unconditionally  sanctioned  the  conversion  of  the  heathens. 
And  therefore  our  author  places  it  before  the  beginning  of 
Paul's  work  amongst  the  gentiles,  and  even  before  the 
preaching  of  the  Grecian  Jews  at  Antioch.  Everything  is 
dictated  from  above,  and  nothing  is  the  result  of  any  human 
impulse.  Nay,  Peter  is  expressly  represented  as  entertaining 
a  very  exaggerated  horror  of  the  gentiles,  which  he  overcomes 
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with  difficulty;  while  the  indignation  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem 
shows  that  nothing  short  of  an  unmistakable  divine  revela- 
tion would  have  reco|^ciled  them  to  the  measure.  It  is  the 
angel's  visit,  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit  that  decide  the  whole  matter.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Jew  and  gentile  are  alike  in  the  sight  of  God;  that  the 
latter  has  the  same  claims  to  the  gospel  as  the  former ;  that 
circumcision  and  observance  of  the  Law  are  no  conditions  of 
salvation.  The  repeated  use  of  the  expression  the  heathens^ 
shows  that  there  is  no  intention  of  treating  this  as  an  isolated 
case,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  involving  the  whole  principle 
of  the  conversion  of  the  heathens.  In  the  end  the  primitive 
community  not  only  acquiesces  in  the  accession  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised,  but  glorifies  God  for  it. 

Whether  there  are  any  facts  at  all  at  the  bottom  of  this 
story  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  any  case  its  enumeration  of 
the  cities  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Caesarea  constitutes  our  sole 
remaining  account  of  Peter's  wide-spread  and  successful 
labours  as  the  missionary  Apostle  of  the  Jews.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  narrative  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  history.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this 
we  have  only  to  think  of  the  orthodox  behevers  who  forced 
themselves  into  Paul's  communities,  of  the  danger  which 
consequently  threatened  his  work  amongst  the  heathens,  of 
his  painful  journey  to  Jerusalem,  of  the  emphatic  indication 
of  Peter  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Jews  in  contradistinction  to 
the  two  messengers  to  the  heathens,  of  Peter's  conduct  at 
Antioch,  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  James,  and  of  all  that 
yet  remains  to  be  told  of  the  community  at  Jerusalem.  In 
a  word,  this  story  makes  out  that  the  question  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathens  was  supematurally  settled,  once  for  all, 
to  everybody's  satisfaction ;  whereas  we  know  from  Paul 
what  bitter  proof  of  the  contrary  he  had,  and  in  the  book  of 

*  Acts  X.  45,  xi.  1, 18,  compare  x.  28,  35,  xL  3, 17. 
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Acts  itself,  a  few  chapters  further  on,  we  find  the  question 
still  regarded  as  unsettled.^  Quite  apart  &om  the  miracles 
and  visions,  then,  the  story  is  a  palpable  fiction.  As  to  the 
miraculous  machinery,  we  may  note  the  analogies  between 
the  restoration  of  Dorcas  to  life  and  that  of  Jairus's  daughter, 
between  the  person  of  the  Csesarean  officer  and  that  of  his 
brother  in  arms  at  Capernaum,  and  above  all  between  the 
experiences  of  Peter  and  the  honour  which  he  gains,  and  all 
that  we  are  elsewhere  told  of  Paul.'  And,  again,  the  visions 
of  Peter  and  Cornelius  remind  us  of  those  of  Ananias  and 
SauL  Finally,  it  was  no  accident,  but  a  definite  attempt  to 
obscure  the  events  at  Antioch,  which  dictated  the  emphatic 
assertion  that'  Peter  had  eaten  with  the  uncircumcised,  had 
been  reproached  for  doing  so  by  the  orthodox  believers,  had 
defended  himself  manfully,  and  had  freed  himself  from  all 
blame  even  in  their  eyes. 

The  whole  story  is  a  pure  invention,  and  anything  but 
a  purposeless  one.  Long  after  the  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  old  community,  our  author,  or  his  authority,  attempted 
to  heal  it  for  ever  by  throwing  a  veil  over  the  events  that  had 
given  rise  to  it,  or  rather  by  disguising  them  past  the  possi- 
bility of  recognition.  He  would  have  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose to  perfection,  had  not  a  few  of  Paul's  letters  been 
preserved! — ^After  the  short-lived  peace  of  Jerusalem  the 
decisive  outbreak  at  Antioch  established  the  breach  between 
the  two  parties.  The  difference  of  principle  between  them 
must  end  in  open  warfare.  Personal  jealousies  embittered 
the  contest.  Paul's  public  rebuke  of  Peter  could  never  be 
forgiven.  A  century  afterwards  the  extreme  orthodox  section 
reproached  him  with  having  told  their  Apostle  that  he  was 
condemned  for  his  equivocal  dealings. 

^  Acts  XV.  1,  5,  6,  &c. 
*  Compare  Mark  v.  23,  35,  40—42  with  Acts  ix.  37—41  ;  Luke  vil  2—5 
with  Acts  X.  1,  2,  4,  22  ;  and  see  p.  238  and  chap.  x. 
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This  conflict  was  to  follow  Paul,  like  a  curse,  wherever  he 
went,  and  fall  like  a  blight  upon  all  his  worl?.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  it  best  to  leave  Antioch  at  once.  In  spite  of 
his  uncompromising  attitude,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
it,  he  was  deserted,  or  at  least  suspected,  by  many  of  the 
brethren.  He  permanently  removed  to  other  regions  the 
scene  of  his  labours  as  a  preacher.  Let  us  follow  him  upon 
these  missionary  journeys  and  stay  with  him,  as  he  takes  up 
his  abode  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  various  centres  of 
the  ancient  civilisation ! 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  EUROPE. 

Acts  XVI. -XVIII.  18;  Mark  V.  1-20.^ 

IN  the  book  of  Acts  Paul's  missionary  labours  are  artificially 
divided  into  three  periods.  Each  journey  is  begun 
from  Antioch  and  concluded  or  followed  by  a  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  in  each  case  that  portion  of  the  narrative  on 
which  the  chief  stress  falls  is  illustrated  by  a  discourse.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  first  journey  there  is  an  address  to  the 
Jews,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  a  discourse  to  the  heathens, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  a  farewell  speech  to  the  Christians. 
But  we  cannot  preserve  this  division,  for  the  visit  to 
the  primitive  community  in  the  City  of  the  Temple  which 
divides  the  so-called  second  and  third  missionary  journeys 
was  never  made  at  all,  and  the  two,  therefore,  fall  into  one.^ 
After  the  events  at  Antioch  (51  or  62  a.d.)  begins  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  and  not  more  than  eight  years,  during 
which  we  find  Paul  working  in  a  fresh  .field  in  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia,  and  in 

1  Matthew  viii.  28-  34  ;  Luke  viii.  26-39. 
*  Acts  xviii.  21,  22. 
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Greece,  travelling  about  from  place  to  place  but  settling  for 
some  time,  first  at  Corinth  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  found  convenient  centres  from  which  to  start  and  to  which 
to  return. 

Amongst  the  written  sources  of  information  used  by  the 
author  of  Acts  was  a  record  made  by  an  unknown  friend  of  • 
the  apostle's  who  accompanied  him  upon  some  at  least  of 
his  journeys.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  friend  was 
Titus,  whose  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Acts, 
and  though  we  cannot  be  certain  in  the  matter  there  seem 
to  be  no  valid  objections  to  this  idea.  A  more  common 
opinion  is  that  it  was  a  certain  Greek  physician  of  the 
name  of  Luke,^  and  that  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
whole  book  to  him  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  contains 
these  fragments  from  his  hand.^  But  whoever  he  was  we 
only  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his  itinerary,^  embracing 
the  passage  to  Philippi  and  the  opening  of  the  apostle's 
labours  at  that  place,  the  last  journey  from  Europe  to  Asia 
Minor,  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  finally  that  to  Eome. 
We  recognise  these  fragments  at  once  from  the  author's  use 
of  the  first  person  plural,  which  the  writer  of  Acts  preserved, 
perhaps  with  a  feeling  that  this  **  we"  would  give  a  greater  air 
of  fidelity  to  the  whole  book.  In  other  respects  he  probably 
was  not  equally  scrupulous  in  giving  the  fragments  just  as 
he  found  them. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  we  first  meet  with  this  eye- 
witness on  occasion  of  the  introduction  and  initial  estab- 
lishment  of  the  gospel  in  Europe;  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe  has  almost  as 
special  an  interest  for  our  author  as  it  has  for  ourselves.  In 
fact,  he  lays  down  his  pen  as  soon  as  he  has  recorded 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Eome,  the  heart  of  the 

*  Colosaians  iv.  14.  *  Compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  38. 

^  Acta  xvi.  10—17,  xx.  5—15,  xxi.  1  -18,  xxvii.  1— xxviii.  16. 
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Grseco-Boman  world,  the  great  capital  of  the  West.  And 
so  too  here,  he  passes  with  extreme  rapidity  over  all  that 
precedes  the  passage  to  Enrope,  namely,  the  journey  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  by  Derbe  and  Lystra  (where  Paul  found 
Timothy  and  took  him  with  him),  and  through  Phrygia 
and  Galatia.^  He  further  informs  us  that  the  apostle  wa9 
prevented  by  divine  interposition  from  preaching  in  the 
north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  at  Troas  God  summoned 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Europe  by  sending  him  a  vision 
of  a  Macedonian  who  implored  him  to  come  over  to  his  land 
with  the  message  of  salvation. 

There  is  only  one  portion  of  this  very  meagre  account 
which  we  are  in  a  position  to  amplify.  It  is  the  journey 
through  Galatia.  In  a  letter  that  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the 
congregations  scattered  through  this  district,  Paul  reminds 
them  that  an  illness  had  compelled  him  to  remain  some  time 
amongst  them,^  probably  not  in  any  of  the  great  cities  such 
as  Pessinus,  Tavlnm,  or^Ancyra,  but  in  the  country.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  labours  in  this  district,  which  were 
crowned  with  remarkable  success.  Here  he  met  with  men 
of  a  very  different  character  from  any  he  had  yet  known. 
They  were  not  Asiatics,  but  were  Gallic  or  Celtic  colonists 
who  had  been  settled  in  the  district  for  three  hundred  years. 
Although  he  was  ill,  and  his  sickness  seems  to  have  had  an 
offensive  character,  perhaps  consisting  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  an  eruption  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  yet  he  met  with 
an  eminently  favourable  reception.  Had  he  been  an  angel 
from  heaven,  or  the  Christ  in  person,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  welcomed  more.  The  Gtdatians  would  have  torn  out 
their  very  eyes  to  give  him.*  These  were  fair  days  in  the 
stormy  life  of  Paul.  There  were  no  Jews  to  listen  with 
amazement  and  suspicion,  to  his  words,  or  to  offer  direct 
resistance.    He  had  only  to  do  with  heathens,  whom  he 

'  See  pp.  259,  260.  '  Galatianfl  iv.  13.  "^  Galfttian»  iv.  14,  15. 
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found  as  simple  and  open-minded  as  they  were  earnest  for 
salvation.  So  he  preached  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
to  them,  as  the  only  means  of  salvation,  and  preached  so 
clearly  and  powerfully  that  he  seemed  to  set  it  before  their 
very  eyes ;  and  they  joyfully  accepted  the  faith  that  was  to 
justify  them  in  the  sight  of  God.  Signs  that  their  spiritual' 
nature  was  thoroughly  roused  soon  followed.  Spiritual 
blessings  were  multiplied  upon  them ;  they  glowed  with  zeal 
for  the  truth,  and  strove  to  live  pure  lives,  in  order  that 
when  the  Christ  returned  he  might  receive  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.^  Before  Paul  left  Galatia'he  had  founded  a 
number  of  communities  of  heathen  converts,  small,  but  rich 
in  promise,  won  heart  and  soul  for  his  gospel,  and  deeply 
attached  to  him  personally. 

The  journey  from  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north- 
west coast  appears  to  have  furnished  little  or  nothing  note- 
worthy. At  Troas  Paul  took  ship,  accompanied  by  Timothy, 
Silas,  and  the  unknown  companion  who  wrote  the  diary. 
Passing  the  island  of  Samothrace  they  came  in  two  days  to 
Neapölis,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia.  This  city,  which  Augustus  had 
made  a  Eoman  colony,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  Europe.  On  the  sabbath  after  their  arrival 
the  missionaries  went  through  the  city  gate  to  the  Jewish 
house  of  prayer,  which  was  situated,  as  usual,  near  the  river 
for  the  convenience  of  the  worshippers  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  perform  the  prescribed  ablutions  before  offering  their 
prayers.  Here  they  found  certain  women,  to  whom  they 
spoke  about  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  amongst  them  was 
a  proselyte  known  as  Lydia,  or  *'the  Lydian  woman,'* 
because  she  came  from  Thyatira,  in  Lydia.  She  was  a  seller 
of  purple  dye.    Now  this  woman  listened  to  Paul's  preaching 

'  Galatians  iii.  1  ff.,  iv.  18,  v.  7,  vi.  9, 10. 
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with  extreme  interest,  and  before  long  she  was  converted  and 
baptised  with  all  her  household,  and  begged  the  missionaries 
to  take  up  their  abode  with  her. 

But  few  particulars  are  known  of  their  stay  at  PhiUppi, 
which  certainly  lasted  a  good  many  weeks.  Their  work 
prospered,  and  a  community  was  founded  to  which  Paul  was 
always  deeply  attached  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  it  returned 
his  affection,  became  his  pride  an4  joy,  and,  while  so.  many 
others  fell  away  firom  him,  always  remained  faithful  and 
obedient.  More  than  once  in  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  afterwards  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Eome, 
Paul  consented  to  receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  his 
friends  at  Phihppi,  though  he  had  made  it  a  general  rule  to 
provide  for  his  own  support.^  Amongst  the  apostle's  fellow- 
labourers  at  PhUippi  two  women,  Euodïa  and  Syntyche,  and 
two  men,  Clement  and  Epaphrodïtus,  are  mentioned  by 
name.* — AU  this  deserves  our  confidence  ;  but  the  following 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  stay  at  Phihppi  was  brought 
to  a  close  certainly  cannot  be  accepted  as  it  stands  : — 

As  the  missionaries  were  going  to  the  place  of  prayer, 
they  were  met  by  a  certain  slave  girl  who  was  possessed  of  a 
spirit  of  divination,  which  brought  her  owners  great  profit. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  ventriloquist.  Now  she  followed  the 
preachers,  day  after  day,  and  pointed  them  out  to  everyone 
as  servants  of  the  Most  High,  who  preached  the  way  of 
salvation.  At  last,  Paul  was  grieved  by  what  she  did,  and 
commanded  the  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come 
out  of  her,  which  it  immediately  did.  But  by  this  action  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  girl's  proprietors, 
for  he  had  deprived  them  of  a  considerable  som-ce  of  profit. 
Accordingly  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  laying  hold  of 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  dragging  them  before  the  chief  magistrates, 
the  Duumvirs,  in  the  market  place.     They  denoimced  them 

1  Phüippian»  i.  5,  ii.  12,  iv.  14-16.  *  Philippians  iv,  2,  3,  ii.  25. 
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as  Jews,  "who  liad  thrown  the  city  into  commotion,  and  who 
taught  a  foreign  rehgion  which  it  was  illegal  for  them,  as 
Eoman  citizens,  to  adopt.^  The  people  vociferously  demanded 
that  the  two  strangers  should  be  punished,  and  the  magi- 
strates, tearing  their  clothes  from  their  backs,  ordered  a 
severe  scourging  to  be  administered  to  them,  after  which 
they  were  thrown  into  prison,  with  special  orders  to  the  jailer 
to  keep  them  securely.  Accordingly  they  were  locked  in  the 
inmost  dungeon,  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks. — So  far  from 
being  terrified,  Paul  and  Silas  only  rejoiced  that  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  suffer  in  the  good  cause ;  and  they  offered 
up  their  prayers  and  made  the  prison  ring  with  their  songs 
of  praise,  so  that  all  the  other  prisoners  Hstened.  And  so 
the  hour  of  midnight  came.  Then  suddenly  the  foundations 
of  the  prison  shook  with  a  mighty  earthquake,  while  all  the 
doors  flew  open  of  themselves,  and  all  the  fetters,  dropped 
from  the  prisoners'  Hmbs.  The  jailer  waked,  and,  when  he 
saw  the  doors  wide  open,  thinking  that  all  the  prisoners  had 
escaped,  and  knowing  that  he  was  responsible  for  their  safe 
custody,  he  drew  his  sword  in  despair  and  was  going  to  kill 
himself.  But  Paul  cried  out,  "  Do  yourseK  no  violence,  for 
we  are  all  here  ! "  Then  the  jailer  called  for  a  Hght,  rushed 
in  and  fell  down  trembling  before  Paul  and  Silas,  whom  he 
now  recognised  as  messengers  of  Grod.  He  brought  them 
out  of  the  prison,  and  said,  *'  Masters  !  what  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?"  They  told  him  he  must  believe  in  the  Christ, 
preached  the  gospel  to  him  and  his  household,  and  baptised 
them  that  same  night.  He  on  his  side  washed  and  mollified 
the  wounds  they  had  received  from  the  scourges,  took  them 
with  him  to  his  own  house  and  set  food  before  them,  rejoicing 
greatly  that  he  and  all  his  household  had  learned  to  beheve 
in  Godi — ^In  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent  the  lictors  to 
dismiss  the  two  preachers;  and  the  jailer  told  them  that  they 

*  Compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  3. 
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could  go  in  peace.  But  Paul  would  not  accept  this  message. 
They  had  been  publicly  maltreated  and  condemned  to  prison, 
he  urged,  in  defiance  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  scourging  of 
Eoman  citizens,  and  were  they  now  to  be  smuggled  out  in 
secrecy  1  No,  let  the  magistrates  themselves  come  and  con- 
duct them  out  of  the  prison  honourably  !  When  the  duum- 
virs received  this  message  they  were  alarmed  to  find  that 
they  had  unwittingly  infringed  upon  the  privileges  of  Koman 
citizens ;  so  they  led  them  out  of  the  piison  with  a  courteous 
apology,  and  begged  them  to  leave  the  city  for  fear  of  fresh 
commotions.  Accordingly  they  took  leave  of  the  brethren 
in  Lydia's  house  and  then  departed. 

We  cannot  accept  this  narrative  as  true.  The  conduct  of 
the  magistrates,  who  have  no  good  reason  either  for  their 
savage  enmity  at  first  or  their  remarkable  courtesy  after- 
wards, the  conduct  of  Paul  himself,  who  does  not  plead  his 
Eoman  citizenship  till  too  late,  the  superfluous  miracle  of  the 
earthquake,  which  in  some  way  causes  all  the  fetters  to  fall 
from  the  prisoners'  limbs,  the  wonderful  seK-restraint  of  the 
prisoners  themselves,  not  one  of  whom  escapes,  Paul's 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  though  he  is  situated  in  the  inmost 
cell  and  all  is  darkness,  and  other  such  features  in  the 
story  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  a  fiction  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Twelve,  and 
afterwards  of  Peter.^  The  only  circumstances  we  can  accept 
as  facts  are  that  a  slave  girl,  who  was  possessed,  shouted  after 
Paul,  which  the  eye-witness  mentions,  and  that  the  preachers 
were  severely  handled  at  Philippi,  as  we  are  told  elsewhere, 
probably  by  Paul  himself.^ 

The  preachers  of  Christ  now  followed  the  great  highway 
through  Amphipölis  and  Apollonïa,  and  in  four  days  reached 

1  See  pp.  182  ff.,  186  fif.,  239,  240. 
'  1  Thessalonians  ii.  2.    Compare  2  Corinthians  xi.  25. 
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Thessalonïca,  the  capital  of  the  second  district  of  Mace- 
donia, an  important  and  populous  commercial  centre.  Un- 
daunted by  their  sufferings  at  Phüippi,  they  resumed  their 
task  at  Thessalonica  and  met  with  great  success.  Their 
gospel  found  ready  access,  and  a  community  of  heathens 
was  soon  established  who  received  it  as  a  message  from 
God  with  so  much  warmth  -that  the  new  religion  rapidly 
spread,  and  in  consequence  of  the  close  intercourse  between 
Thessalonica  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  extensive 
commercial  relations  with  other  places,  the  news  of  the 
movement  spread  far  and  wide.^  Not  that  there  was  no 
resistance  I  Constantly,  and  from  the  v^ry  first,  the  behevers 
had  much  to  endure  from  their  unconverted  fellow-townsmen, 
but  in  spite  of  everything  they  were  filled  with  joy  to  think 
of  the  salvation  that  awaited  them,  for  the  preachers  had 
warned  them  from  the  first  that  they  must  expect  to  be 
oppressed  before  the  Christ  should  return,  bringing  blessings 
and  glory  to  all  who  had  confessed  him.^  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  preachers  were  greatly  harassed  and  at  last 
espelled  by  the  Jewish  residents  at  Thessalonica,  who  could 
not  endure  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  promised  to 
the  heathens.  This  premature  departure  was  a  great  grief 
to  Paul,  for  he  had  thoroughly  set  his  heart  on  estabhshing  a 
flourishing  community,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  stay  as 
long  as  he  wished  or  thought  necessary.' 

The  book  of  Acts  makes  Paul  conform  to  the  rule  which 
it  has  imposed  upon  him  before,*  and  begin  by  demonstrating 
to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue,  on  three  successive  sabbaths, 
that  the  Scripture  foretold  the  suffering  and  resurrection  of 
the  Messiah,  and  proved  that  Jesus  was  he.  The  author 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom  Paul  and 
Silas  stayed,  which  was  Jason,  and  the  names  of  three  other 

^  1  Thessalonians  i.  7—9,  iL  13,  14. 

^  1  Thessalonians  i.  6, 10,  ii.  14,  iii.  3,  4. 

3 1  Thessalonians  ii.  15  ff.  *  See  p.  240. 
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brethren  who  subsequently  accompanied  Paul  upon  some  of 
his  journeys,  namely  :•  Gains,  Aristarchus,  and  Secundus. 
Hjb  account  of  the  termination  of  Paul's  visit  is  as  follows : — 
When  the  gospel  had  made  great  way,  especially  amongst 
the  proselytes  and  distinguished  women,  the  Jews  became 
jealous,  stirred  up  a  good-for-nothing  rabble  to  make  a  riotous 
attack  upon  Jason's  house  in  hopes  of  finding  the  preachers 
there,  and,  failing  in  this,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  certain 
other  Christians  before  the  magistrates.  They  accused  them 
of  harbouring  nien  who  were  turning  the  world  upside  down 
and  demanding  allegiance  to  their  king,  Jesus,  instead  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  authorities  set  Jason  and  the  rest  at  Hberty 
when  they  had  given  sureties  for  the  conduct  of  their  guests. 

Under  cover  of  night  the  preachers  now  made  their  way 
to  Berêa,  where,  according  to  the  Acts,  they  again  addressed 
themselves  expressly  to  the  Jews.  They  found  them  more 
willing  to  hear  them,  more  interested  in  what  they  said,  and 
less  wedded  to  their  prejudices  than  their  fellow-behevers  at 
Thessalonica  had  been  ;  and  their  labours  met  with  success. 
But  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  hearing  that  Paul  was  preaching 
the  gospel  at  Berêa,  went  after  him  and  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  the  mob  against  him.  The  faithful,  of  whom  Sopater 
alone  is  mentioned  by  name,  immediately  conveyed  Paul  to 
the  sea  shore  and  escorted  him  to  Athens,  whence  they 
returned  with  a  request  from  him  to  Silas  and  Timothy, 
who  had  stayed  at  Berêa,  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible. — 

This  narrative  is  slightly  inaccurate  in  certain  points. 
In  reality  when  Paul  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Thes- 
salonica he  made  more  than  one  fruitless  e£fort  to  return. 
At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  from  Athens  he 
sent  Timothy,  though  it  left  him  single-handed  himself,  to 
strengthen  the  believers  at  Thessalonica  under  the  oppress 
sion  they  were  suffering.^ 

» 1  Thessalonians  ü.  17, 18,  iil  1,  2, 11. 
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Paul  at  Athens !  The  gospel  of  the  crucified  Kazarene 
had  reached  the  centre  of  Grecian  culture,  philosophy,  art, 
and  eloquence !  The  insignificant  Jewish  preacher  stood  at 
the  focus  of  the  world's  aesthetic,  intellediual,  and  scholarly 
life! 

The  very  nature  of  the  case  forbade  thenew  religion  from 
making  any  rapid  progress  in  this  brilliant  society,  where  it 
could  only  seem  a  folly  and  could  only  meet  with  ridicule. 
Love  of  sensuous  gratification  rejected  the  demands  of  self- 
denial  ;  'refined  taste  was  equally  offended  bythe cross  itself, 
and  by  the  person  and  address  of  its  emissaries  ;  in  a  word, 
the  conception  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  the  universe 
which  these  preachers  held  were  alike  and  utterly  foreign  to 
the  tone  of  Athens.  And  yet  the  future  of  Christianity 
depended  upon  its  power  of  ultimately  bringing  the  Grecian 
spirit  under  the  control  of  its  influence,  and  availing  itself 
of  its  manifold  capèioities  and  its  noble  powers.  It  is  one  of 
Paul's  chief  merits,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  value 
of  his  doctrines,  that  his  profound  and  phüosophioal  concep- 
tions secured  this  victory  at  last. 

It  was  a  moment  of  deep  import,  then,  when  the  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  full  of  zeal  as  ever,  raised  his  voice  in  the 
very  heart  of  Greece.  But  at  first  he  excited  little  or  no 
attention,  and  his  harvest  was  but  small.  Indeed  he  had  no 
intention  of  taking  up  his  abode  for  any  length  of  time  at 
Athens,  and  after  labouring  there  but  a  little  while  he  went 
on  to  Corinth.  Of  the  small  circle  won  for  the  Christ  at  Athens 
we  have  the  names  of  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  highest 
judicial  body,  who  figures  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  the 
first  bishop  (overseer)  of  the  community  at  Athens,  and  of  a 
woman  named  Damaris. 

The  author  of  Acts,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
these  names,  caught  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  moment 
when  Christianity  was  first  preached  at  Athens,  though  he 
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never  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  Pauline  gospel  in  all  its 
depth  and  compass.  Here  then  he  gives  us  a  kind  of  coun- 
terpart to  his  picture  of  Stephen's  preaching  and  experiences 
at  Jerusalem.  He  borrows  his  colours  from  what  he  knew 
of  the  reception  given  to  the  gospel  by  cultivated  Greeks  of 
his  own  day ;  and  bringing  Paul  to  the  hill  of  Ares  (Mars), 
where  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  the  special  guardian 
of  religious  laws,  used  to  hold  its  sittings,  he  puts  a  discourse 
upon  his  lips  which  is  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  felicity 
of  its  introduction  and  the  beauty  of  its  thoughts,  but  is 
foreign  alike  in  form  and  substance  to  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  He  tells  us,  then,  that  Paul  was  deeply  shocked  by 
the  idolatry  of  Athens ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  city  was 
remarkably  rich  in  temples,  altars,  and  statues  of  the  deities, 
unequalled  in  beauty  anywhere.  He  spoke  in  the  synagogue, 
continues  our  author,  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  and  in 
the  market-place  daily  with  anyone  that  he  could  meet. 
Certain  philosophers,  too,  of  different  schools.  Epicureans 
and  Stoics,  argued  with  him.  But  one  despised  his  words  as 
mere  babbling,  while  another  taxed  him  with  proclaiming 
foreign  gods,  Jesus  and  Besurrection — ^the  crime  for  which 
Socrates  in  days  gone  by  had  been  forced  to  drink  the  hem- 
lock. At  last  curiosity,  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  urged  them  to  conduct  him  to  the  AreopSgus 
(Ares'  hill)  and  invite  him  to  expound  these  novel  doctrines 
to  them.  His  discourse  was  at  once  a  defence  of  himself 
and  an  exposition  of  the  gospel,  and  he  attached  it  to  an 
inscription  he  had  seen  upon  an  altar  that  ran:  ^'To  an 
unknown  god."  Yes  !  this  god  whom  they  knew  not ;  the 
Creator  and  Buler  of  all  things  ;  the  All-sufficing,  who  was 
not  far  from  His  offspring,  man ;  who  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  an  image,  the  lifeless  product  of  a  human  hand ; 
even  Him  did  he  preach  to  them !  Then  he  urged  them 
to  repent,  for  the  last  judgment  was  at  hand,  the  judgment 
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by  a  man  whom  God  had  raised  from  the  realms  of  death. — 
A  man  raised  from  the  dead !  That  was  too  much  for  the 
gravity  of  the  Athenians.  They  would  listen  to  him  no 
longer.  Some  openly  ridiculed  him,  others  put  on  an  appear- 
ance of  courtesy  and  interest,  but  the  result  was  meagre  in 
the  extreme. 

From  Athens  Paul  went  on  to  Corinth.  Corinth  was  the 
capital  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Achaia,  the  seat  of  the 
governor,  renowned Jrom  of  old  for  its  commerce  and  manu- 
£acture3  above  any  other  city  in  Greece,  marvellously  favoured 
by  nature,  since  it  lay  upon  an  isthmus  between  two  bays, 
and  was  flanked  by  its  harbours  of  LechaBum  on  the  west  and 
Cenchrë»  on  the  east,  lavishly  but  tastefully  embellished  by 
art,  proverbial  for  its  wealth,  its  luxury,  and  its  licentious- 
ness. Here  Paul  established  himself  for  the  present,  as  the 
place  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  his 
missionary  labours.  He  began  by  seeking  the  means  of  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  trade,  and  this  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  a  certain  Jew  of  the  name  of  Aquila.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pontus,  but  he  had  just  now  come,  together  with 
his  wife,  Prisca  or  Priscilla,  from  Eome.  The  cause  of  their 
leaving  that  city  was  that  the  emperor  Claudius  had  ordered 
all  the  Jews  out  of  Eome,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear, 
of  some  disturbances ;  but  so  many  Jews  were  settled  there 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  edict  was  ever  strictly 
enforced,  and  in  any  case  it  was  very  soon  allowed  to  lapse. 
Now  this  Aquila  was  a  tentmaker,  like  Paul  himself,  so  the 
latter  took  up  his  abode  with  him,  and  they  worked  together. 
Whether  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  already  Christians,  or 
whether  Paul  converted  them,  we  are  not  told.  We  only 
know  that  they  afterwards  settled  at  Ephesus,  and  are  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  Paul's  letters  as  believers,  in  whose  house 
a  little  band  of  Christians  regularly  met,  and  as  fellow- 
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labourers  of  liis  own  who  had  even  risked  theii*  lives  for 
him.^ 

As  soon  as  the  apostle  arrived  at  Corinth  he  began  his 
work  as  the  messenger  of  Christ  with  his,  accustomed  zeal ; 
and  when  he  was  joined  soon  afterwards  by  Silas  and 
Timothy,  who  came  from  Thessalonica,  the  three  seized 
every  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their  task.  Paul  himself 
confesses  that  he  began  his  labours  amidst  these  totally  new 
surroundings  with  extreme  trepidation,  fearing  that  his  want  of 
Greek  culture  would  be  fatal  to  his  success ;  but  he  adds  that 
he  fulfilled  his  task  in  the  demonstration  of  the  holy  spirit  and 
of  the  power  of  God.^  In  view  of  the  approaching  day  of  judg- 
ment, at  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  preached 
in  all  simplicity,  as  to  first  beginners,  the  gospel  of  the 
crucified  one,  whose  death  was  the  salvation  of  all  who  would 
beheve. — ^According  to  Acts,  both  Paul  and  his  companions 
confined  themselves  as  usual  to  the  synagogue  at  first. 
There  Paul  endeavoured  every  sabbath  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  but  when  they  persistently 
rejected  and  reviled  his  message,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  turn  to 
the  heathens,  and  after  that  he  never  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue again,  but  preached  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  called 
Justus,  who  lived  close  by.  Now,  all  this  is  simply  dic- 
tated by  the  writer's  well-known  misconception  of  Paul's 
apostolate  to  the  heathens/  but  when  he  tells  us  that 
Crispus,  the  'ruler  of  the  synagogue,  became  a  believer,  the 
statement  finds  confirmation  elsewhere ;  for  we  happen  to 
know  that  by  a  rare  exception^  Paul  baptised  him  with  his 
own  hand,  as  also  a  certain  Gains,  in  whose  house  he  sub- 
sequently lodged,  and  who  exercised  hospitality  to  the  whole 
community.  Before  either  of  these  he  had  likewise  baptised 
the  household  of  Stephanas,  who  is  honourably  mentioned 

^  1  Corinthians  xvi.  19 ;  Romans  xvi.  3,  4.   Compare  Acts  xviii.  18, 26  ; 
2  Timothy  iv.  19.  *  1  Corinthians  ii.  3,  4. 

*  See  p.  240,  and  1  Corinthians  xii.  2.  *  See  p.  235. 
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as  **  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia."  ^  Together  with  this  Stephanas, 
we  hear  of  Fortunatus  and  Achaïons,  of  a  woman  called 
Phoehe,  who  was  deaconess  of  the  community  at  CenchresB, 
and  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the  good  cause  ;  of 
Erastus,  the  city  treasurer ;  of  Quartus  and  others.^  Thus 
the  circle  of  believers  gradually  swelled,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  keen  interest  in  the  gospel  and  great  spiritual 
activity.  We  read  in  Acts  that  the  Christ  appeared  by 
night  to  Paul,  and  urged  him  to  preach  courageously,  for 
he  would  support  him  and  would  frustrate  every  hostile 
design,  and  there  were  many  souls  in  Corinth  ready  to  receive 
the  gospel.  The  apostle  himself  says  nothing  of  this  vision. 
He  only  tells  us  that  his  converts  were  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  men,  of  no  position,  slaves  and  the  refuse  of 
society,  and  that  the  previous  lives  of  many  of  them  left 
very  much  to  be  desired.® 

Paul  worked  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth ;  but  we  must 
not  suppose  that  he  never  left  the  city  all  this  time.  He 
visited  the  two  harbours,  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  many  more  distant  cities  of  Achaia,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  superscriptions  of  his  two  letters  to  the  Corinthians.* 
In  consequence  of  these  expeditions  he  was  not  always  in  a 
position  to  provide  for  his  own  support,  but  he  never  either 
asked  or  received  any  help  frona  those  amongst  whom  he  was 
labouring.  Some  of  the  Macedonian  believers,  however, 
probably  Philippians,  sent  him  assistance,  which  he  thank- 
fully accepted.*^  Only  one  event  is  chronicled  in  Acts  during 
all  this  period,  and  that  one  serves  the  author's  purpose  of 
representing  the  Eomans  as  more  friendly  to  the  gospel  than 
the  Jews.  GraUio,  we  are  told  (a  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Seneca,  and  a  man  of  very  lovable  and  exalted  character), 

^  1  Corinthians  i.  14,  16,  xvi.  15, 17  ;  Romans  xvi.  23. 

»  Romans  xvi  1,  2,  23.  » 1  Corinthians  i.  26-28,  yi.  9—11. 

*  1  Corinthians  i.  2 ;  2  Corinthians  i.  1.  *  2  Corinthians  xi.  8,  9. 
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was  governor  of  Achaia ;  and  the  Jews  rose  against  Paul 
as  one  man  and  dragged  him  before  his  judgment  seat, 
saying  that  he  was  one  who  taught  men  to  serve  God  in 
a  manner  that  conflicted  with  the  Law.  But  Gallio  did 
not  so  much  as  ask  Paul  for  his  defence.  He  told  the 
accusers  that  they  had  brought  no  criminal  charge  against 
Paul,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  mixing  himself  up 
with  their  religious  disputes.  They  must  settle  them 
amongst  themselves.  Upon  this  he  dismissed  them,  and  the 
people  seized  their  leader,  Sosthënes,  who  had  succeeded 
Crispus  as  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him,  while 
GaUio  looked  on  and  did  not  interfere.  Paul,  continues  our 
author,  still  remained  some  time  at  Corinth,  and  then  took 
leave  of  the  community  and  crossed  over  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  to  Ëphesus. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  extreme  brevity  with  which 
this  period  of  the  life  qf  Paul  is  treated,  although  the  splen- 
dour and  importance  of  the  city,  the  success  of  the  preaching, 
and  above  all  the  remarkable  subsequent  history  of  the  com- 
munity combine  to  make  it  exceedingly  important.  Had 
the  author  no  means  of  information  at  command  ?  Or  was 
the  very  fact  that  Corinth  soon  became  the  scene  of  divisions 
and  sectarian  animosities  the  true  cause  of  his  brevity  ?  We 
are  almost  inclined  to  accept  this  latter  explanation,  especially 
when  we  remember  how  careful  he  is  to  make  the  main  stress 
fall  upon  the  apostle's  preaching  at  Athens,  though  he  hardly 
left  any  traces  behind  him  there. 

Our  means  of  filling  in  the  gap  are  very  scanty.  We 
have  already  mentioned  a  few  details  gleaned  from  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Eomans.  We  may  add  that  if  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  is  genuine,  as  we  have  assumed  it  to  be,  then  it 
was  written  at  Corinth  during  this  period,  in  the  name  not 
only  of  Paul  himself  but  also  of  Silvanus  (Silas)  and  Timothy, 
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who  must  therefore  have  been  with  the  apostle  at  the  time, 
and  who  were  also  held  in  honout  at  Thessalonica  as  his 
fellow-labourers.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Paul 
had  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  writing  for  the  want  of  ])er- 
sonal  intercourse  and  preaching.  The  epistle,  if  authentic,  is 
the  earliest  specimen  of  Christian  literature.  Its  contents  show 
what  anxious  care  the  apostle  had  felt  for  this  community, 
the  ^preservation  and  prosperity  of  which  he  held  to  be  of  ex- 
tremest  consequence  to  the  prospects  of  the  gospel.  He  had 
dreaded  the  effect  of  the  persecutions  it  had  had  to  endure 
from  the  heathen  population,  but  Timothy  had  now  rejoiced 
his  heart  by  bringing  him  a  favourable  report.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  his  announcement  of  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world  had  produced  a  deeper  impression  than  his  ex- 
hortations to  a  spotless  life,  which  he  now  repeated  with 
great  emphasis.  He  condemned  the  ill-balanced  zeal  which 
disturbed  the  lives  of  many  of  the  converts,  and  insisted  on 
the  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  of  which  he  had  given  them 
an  example  himself  in  diligently  working  for  his  own  support. 
He  also  instructed  them  as  to  the  prospects  of  those  who 
died  before  the  return  of  Jesus.  They  would  not  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  any  particular  as  compared  with  those  who 
lived  to  see  it.  When  Jesus  at  a  given  sign — the  voice  of  an 
archangel  and  the  trumpet  of  God — should  come"^down  from 
heaven,  the  beUevers  who  had  died  would  first  be  raised,  and 
then  they  would  be  caught  up  into  the  air,  together  with  the 
living,  to  escort  Jesus  to  the  earth  in  all  his  glory,  and  thence- 
forth to  dwell  with  him  for  ever. 

**The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  secretly  as  a  thief  in 
the  night.  Let  us  therefore  be  wakeful  and  sober,"  ^  intent 
on  our  salvation,  persevering  in  our  faith,  and  holy  in  our 
lives  !     This  was  doubtless  the  substance  of  his  preaching  at 

'■  1  Thessalonians  v.  2,  6. 
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Corinth  as  at  ThesBalonica.  It  was  this  thought  that  urged 
him  to  inoefiiaant  labours  ;  and  the  field  was  not  ungrateful» 
though  it  was  very  hard  to  till.  The  soil  was  fruitful,  but 
was  choked  with  most  pernicious  weeds.  The  internal  con- 
dition of  this  Corinthian  community,  the  first  of  any  conse- 
quence that  had  been  established  in  Greece,  continued  to 
demand  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  hves  of  the  members.  The  immorality  of  Corinth  was 
notorious  throughout  the  ancient  world.  It  was  here  that 
Paul,  from  his  own  observations,  drew  his  dark  picture  of  the 
terrible  moral  degradation  of  the  heathen  world.  Amongst 
the  believers  themselves  were  some  who  had  formerly  been 
guilty  of  all  manner  of  unnatural  offences;  and  though  Paul 
said :  "  Now  you  are  purified  and  hallowed  and  justified," 
yet  in  reality  the  force  of  evil  custom  was  not  broken  in  a 
day,  or  the  moral  renovation  completed  all  at  once. 

At  Antioch,  at  Thessalonica,  and  wherever  the  gospel  was 
preached,  but  at  Corinth  more  than  anywhere,  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  was  a  veritable 
casting  out  of  devils,^  for  a  spirit  of  loathsome  impurity,  with 
many  another  mighty  demon  of  moral  corruption,  had  to  be 
expelled  from  them.  We  will  therefore  add,  in  this  connec- 
tion, a  scene  which  appears  in  the  first  three  gospels,  and 
represents  this  effect  of  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  visible  form. 
Though  subsequent  transformations  and  additions  n^ay  greatly 
have  obscured  its  original  clearness,  yet  its  signification  is 
not  doubtful.    Let  us  judge  for  ourselves  I 

Jesus  had  crossed  the  sea  of  Galilee  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  and  landed  in  the  region  of  GadSra  (or  Gerasa), 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  heathens.*  And  there  a 
man  came  rushing  to  meet  him  who  had  long  been  possessed 
by  an  unclean  spirit.  He  was  naked  and  always  lived 
amongst  the  graves.    No  one  could  tame  him  or  even  hold 

>  See  pp.  211,  243,  244.  *  See  Vol.  V.,  pp.  361,  363. 
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him  in  chains,  for  whenever  anyone  had  tried,  the  mad- 
man had  broken  the  chains  to  pieces  and  shattered  the 
fetters.  Day  and  night  he  hved  amongst  the  tombs  and 
caves,  shrieking,  cutting  himself  with  stones,  and  falling 
upon  the  passers  by.  Hardly  had  he  seen  Jesus  afar  off 
when  he  [rushed  up  to  him,  threw  himself  down  before  him 
and]  shrieked:  ''  What  do  you  want  with  me,  0  Jesus,  Son 
of  the  Most  High  ?  In  the  name  of  God,  plunge  me  not  into 
the  tortures  of  the  abyss  until  the  last  day  comes  !"  [For  he 
commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  him.]  **  What 
is  your  name?"  asked  Jesus.  ''My  name  is  Legion,"  was 
the  reply,  for  there  was  a  host  of  demons  in  the  unhappy 
man ;  and  they  begged  Jesus  passionately  to  allow  them  to 
eister  into  a  herd  of  swine  that  was  feeding  there  on  the 
mountain.  He  gave  them  permission,  and  in  a  moment  a 
thousand  and  yet  another  thousand  swine  had  rushed  over 
the  precipice  and  were  drowned  in  the  sea^ — The  swineherds 
fled  in  consternation,  and  reported  what  had  happened  in 
the  city  and  the  country  round.  Then  the  people  came 
out  to  see  for  themselves,  and  there  they  saw  the  former 
demoniac  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  In  great  dismay  they  implored  Jesus  to  leave 
their  country.  [And  when  he  embarked,  the  man  he  had 
rescued  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  him,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  He  must  return  to  his  own  people  and  tell 
them  how  God  had  taken  pity  oir  him.] 

So  runs  the  story  in  its  completed  form,  as  given  in 
Mark  and  Luke.  Matthew  has  two  demoniacs,^  but  in  other 
respects  is  far  shorter  and  simpler.  The  later  traits  in  the 
story  are  partly  due  to  misconception,  for  our  Evangelists 
imagined  that  it  was  all  to  be  taken  literally;  but  we  must 
not  be  misled  by  this.  We  must  remember  that  to  the  Jews 
tombs  and  swine  represented  the  most  loathsome  forms  of 

'  Compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  455. 
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uncleanness,  and  that  swine  stood  specifically  for  heathenism 
regarded  in  its  most  repnlsive  light.^  Observe  again  that 
every  means  of  compulsion  (by  which  the  ancient  systems  of 
law  are  meant)  faüed  even  to  restrain  the  host  of  nnclean 
spirits  (which  incidentally  represent  the  great  number  of 
heathen  deities,'  as  well  as  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
heathens) ;  but  soon  the  mighty  word  of  Christ  expels  them, 
to  the  terror  of  the  world  which  loves  them.  Again,  when 
the  healed  demoniac  is  told  to  go  to  his  own  people,  it  is  a 
charge  to  the  converted  heathens  to  communicate  their  pri- 
vileges to  others.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
settled  custom — in  a  certain  sense  defensible — ^to  ascribe  to 
Jesus  himself  whatever  was  done  in  his  spirit  and  by  his 
messengers. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  story,  therefore,  is  distinct 
enough;  and  it  points  us  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fruits  of 
the  labours  of  Paul,  which  we  shall  find  indicated  more  than 
once  hereafter  under  the  same  emblematic  form.  His  in- 
fluence and  the  work  that  he  accomplished  might  well  be 
celebrated  thus !  We  have  seen  him  carry  the  battle  against 
heathenism  into  the  heart  of  the  ancient  civilisation.  The 
gospel  is  now  estabhshed  in  Europe. 


Chapter  VIII. 

PAUL     AT     EPHESUS. 

2  CoBiSTHiA»8  XI.  23—29 ;  Acts  XVIIL  18-23,  XIX.  1—20,  23—41 ; 
Galatians;  Mark  IX.  38—40 ;  Matthew  XII.  22-37.' 

WITH  Paul's  journey  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  and  his 
settlement  in  the  latter  city  begins  the  closing  period 
of  his  apostolic  labours.     This  period  extends  over  some  four 

*  Compare  VoL  V.,  p.  319.        *  Compare  1  Corinthians  x.  20. 
'  Luke  ix.  49,  50,  xi  14, 15, 17-23,  xit  10;  Mark  iii  22-30. 
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years  (55 — 59  a.d.),  and  was  marked  by  the  same  intensity 
of  successful  effort  as  before  ;  but  it  was  mournfully  distin- 
guished by  a  violent  and  painful  conflict  with  Jewish- Chris- 
tianity, which  threatened  to  make^the  communities  Paul  had 
established  desert  him. 

His  life  had  been  one  of  restless  activity  ever  since  he 
began  to  preach  the  Christ.  When  we  trace  the  extent  of 
his  journeyings  upon  the  map ;  when  we  remember  what 
varied  and  formidable  difi&culties  the  traveller  of  those  days 
had  to  contend  against,  and  how  rare  and  imperfect  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  locomotion  were,  especially  such 
means  as  a  simple  workman  could  command ;  and,  lastly,, 
when  we  consider  the  perpetual  dangers  of  every  description 
to  which  Paul  was  constantly  exposed,  we  are  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  his  courage  and  perseverance.  Especially  when  we 
reflect  that  the  cause  itself  for  which  he  traversed  sea  and 
land  was  one  that  involved  him  in  constant  difficulties  and 
exposed  him  to  ceaseless  ridicule,  opposition,  and  persecution. 
And  now  a  far  more  grievous  trouble  was  added  to  all  these, 
for  the  systematic  agitation  and  opposition  of  Jewish  believers 
threw  his  whole  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  whole  future 
of  his  communities  into  a  position  of  extremest  danger, 
threatening  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the  work  of 
his  life.  But  though  all  hope  sometimes  seemed  lost,  though 
his  heart  full  often  bled  from  piercing  wounds,  though  his 
bodily  strength  gave  way  under  the  strain,  stiU  he  perse- 
vered, and  the  might  of  his  spirit  and  the  perseverance  of  his 
faith  won  glorious  triumphs  in  the  end.^  Let  us  listen  to  his 
own  account,  given  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  of  his 
experiences  for  the  previous  twenty  years. 

Much  against  his  will,  for  he  hated  boasting,  he  com- 
pares himself  with  his  opponents.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  had  laboured  so  unremittingly,  who  had  so  often 

*  See  for  example  2  Corinthians  i.  8,  9,  ii.  4,  iv.  16  ff.,  &c. 
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braved  maltreatment,  imprisonment,  and  mortal  peril  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  as  he  had  done.  "  Five  times  have  I  received 
forty  stripes  save  one  from  the  Jews ;  thrice  have  I  been 
beaten  with  rods "  by  the  Komans ;  "  once  have  I  been 
stoned ;  thrice  have  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  a  whole  day  and 
night  have  I  been  in  the  deep" — ^tossed  on  a  spar. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  note  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  says 
nothing  of  the  heavy  scourgings  administered  by  the  Jews  in 
the  sjmagogue,  the  like  of  which  were  sometimes  fatal ;  that 
be  only  tells  us  of  one  occasion,  at  Philippi,  on.  which  the  yet 
more  barbarous  Eoman  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  Paul; 
and  that  the  latter 's  Eoman  citizenship  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  these  scourgings  on  the  supposition  that 
the  rights  of  the  obscure  Jew  were  constantly  despised  with 
arbitrary  violence.  The  author  of  Acts  has  preserved  the 
record  of  Paul's  being  stoned  (at  Lystra) — an  onslaught  from 
which  hardly  anyone  had  ever  escaped  alive — but  the  only 
shipwreck  of  which  he  has  anything  to  tell  us  took  place  after 
this  time,  and  must  have  made  a  fourth. 

Paul  goes  on  to  say  that  on  his  numerous  journeys  he. 
had  been  in  constant  danger  of  drowning  as  he  crossed  over 
rivers,  perhaps  swimming,  or  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
robbers  as  he  journeyed  through  unfrequented  regions;  that 
he  had  been  *'  in  danger  from  his  fellow-countrymen,"  who 
fiercely  persecuted  him  as  an  apostate;  ^<  in  danger  from  the 
heathens,"  who  only  saw  an  atheist  or  rioter  in  their  bene- 
factor; *Vin  danger  in  the  cities"  of  tumultuous  violence; 
**  in  danger  in  the  deserts"  of  losing  himself  and  dying  of 
hunger;  **  in  danger  at  sea"  of  being  shipwrecked  and 
drowned ;  "  in  danger,"  above  all,  of  seeing  his  work,  his 
peace,  his,  liberty,  perhaps  his  very  life,  destroyed  by  '*  false 
brethren,"  his  Jewish- Christian  enemies. 

**  Toil  and  pain,"  he  continues,  "  and  watching  nights; 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  constant  fasting;  cold  and  nakedness. 
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have  been  my  life !  And  besides  all  the  rest  I  have  the 
constant  daily  thought  and  care  for  all  the  churches.  Never 
is  one  of  my  converts  weak  in  faith  or  conscience  but  I  feel 
his  weakness  as  though  it  were  my  own;  never  is  one  of 
them  betrayed  into  apostasy  or  sin  but  my  heart  burns  with 
shame  and  indignation." 

A  year  or  two  before,  when  he  had  recently  undergone 
severe  ill-treatment  it  would  seem,  he  had  written,^  **  Hence- 
forth let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  about  on  my  body 
the  marks  that  I  belong  to  Jesus;"  and  not  long  afterwards^ 
(in  58  A.D.),  "Up  to  this  very  hour  have  hunger,  thirst, 
nakedness,  maltreatment,  wandering,  and  heavy  manual  toil 
been  our  lot.  When  reviled  we  bless,  when  persecuted  we 
endure  it,  when  slandered  we  render  consolation.  We  are 
held  the  very  refuse  and  offscourings  of  the  world  to  this 
day."  But  all  this  did  not  crush  him.  "We  are  oppressed 
on  every  side,"  he  writes  elsewhere,*  "but  not  afflicted,  per- 
plexed but  not  despairing,  persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast 
down  but  not  destroyed."  For  it  was  in  this  very  weakness 
that  the  might  of  his  Lord  revealed  itself.  "  Therefore  I 
rejoice  in  infirmities,  in  sufferings,  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake,  for  when  I  am  weakest 
then  am  I  also  strongest"  in  Him.^ 

We  naturally  refer  these  general  descriptions  drawn  from 
the  letters  of  Paul,  primarily  to  the  period  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  assigning  some  of 
the  specific  sufferings  of  imprisonment,  scourging,  and  ship- 
wreck to  the  same  period.  But  here  the  author  of  Acts 
leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark.  We  saw  just  now,  more 
clearly  than  ever,  how  very  imperfect  his  account  of  the  pre- 
vious period  was,  but  here  he  fails  us  altogether.    A  great 

'  GalatianB  ti.  17.  '  1  Corinthians  iv.  11—13. 

'-*  2  Corinthians  iv.  8,  9.  *2  Corinthians  jii  10. 
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deal  of  what  he  does  tell  us  is  impossible  to  believe,  and 
'  he  passes  over  matters  of  extreme  importance  in  absolute 
sUenee.  He  says  that  before  leaving  Corinth  Paul  had  taken 
the  vow  of  a  Naziriie.  We  know  that  this  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility; but  it  is  &r  from  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
our  author  transforms  the  apostle  of  the  heathens  into  a 
rigid  Jew.^  Then  he  makes  him  leave  his  friends  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Ephesus  and  take  his  journey,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  who  desire  him 
to  stay  with  them,  through  Oassarea  to  Jerusalem.  His  object 
in  going  to  the  City  of  the  Temple  was  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
Jewish  feasts,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
primitive  oonununity.  Then  he  spent  some  time  at  Antioch, 
after  which  he  returned  through  Gralatia  and  Phrygia  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  staid  for  three  whole  years. — So  says  the 
book  of  Acts»  but  we  know  enough  of  Paul  to  be  sure  that 
he  would  not  visit  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  here  assigned 
to  him,  nor  were  his  relations  with  thé  brethren  there  of  such 
a  character  that  he  would  wish  to  pay  them  a  flying  visit 
when  there  was  no  necessity  for.  him  to  do  so.  We  may 
therefore  strike  out  the  whole  of  this  parenthetical  journey 
and  aasume  that  Paul  established  himself  at  once  in  Ephesus, 
the  populous  and  stirring  capital  of  the  Boman  province  of 
Asia.  We  must  not  understand,  however,  that  he  made 
the  city  his  permanent  abode.  It  simply  served  as  the 
centre  of  his  activity,  and  from  it  he  visited  his  converts  in 
Galatia,  founded  fresh  communities  in  various  cities  in  the 
province,^  perhaps  crossed  over  for  a  visit  to  Corinth,^  and 
perhaps  even  penetrated  to  the  remote  Illyria.^  After  three 
years  spent  in  Ephesus  our  authorities  agree  in  making  him 
leave  this  city,  pass  through  Troas  into  Macedonia  and  thence 

^  See  pp.  240,  241,  and  chapter  x. 
*  1  CorinthiBiiS  xtl  19 ;  Bevelation ii.  iii.        * 2  CorinthiaoB xii  14,  xiii.  1. 

*  KomaiiB  xv.  19. 
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to  Achaia,  spend  several  months  in  Corinth,  and  then  return 
through  Macedonia  and  travel  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  to  JemsalenL 

Let  us  begin  \nth  the  visit  to  Galatia,  which  took  place 
early  in  the  Ephesian  period. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  zectl  and  joy  with  which  Paul's 
gospel  was  received  and  embraced  by  the  Galatians.  But 
some  months  after  his  departure  certain  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem  came  into  the  district  and  gave  the  Galatians  very 
different  instruction  from  what  they  had  received  from  Paul. 
They  announced  themselves  as  coming  from  the  original 
community  and  the  personal  disciples  of  the  Messiah  whom 
Paul  had  preached,  and  declared  that  these  disciples,  who 
were  the  only  qualified  expounders  of  their  Master's  teaching, 
knew  nothing  of  the  repeal  of  the  Old  Covenant,  of  the  Law 
and  circumcision^  or  of  a  new  way  opened  to  salvation  by 
the  so-called  justification  by  faith.  What  Paul  said  about  all 
this  being  implied  and  proved  by  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross  was  palpably  untrue,  they  urged;  for  it  was  inconsistent 
witii  the  tmalterable  fidehty  and  sanctity  of  God  himself,  and 
in  direct  contradiction  with  the  Holy  Scripture.  And  as  for 
this  Paul,  he  was  not  reaUy  an  apostle  at  ail,  but  a  man  who 
had  drawn  all  his  true  knowledge  of  Jesus  from  Peter, 
James,  and  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  had  added  many 
pernicious  errors  of  his  own,  and  now  made  most  exorbitant 
pretensions.  His  followers  would  certainly  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  simple  faith  in  the  Christ 
without  submission  to  the  Law  and  circumcision.  As  for 
themselves,  they  had  come  in  generous  concern  for  the  weal 
of  the  Galatians,  to  warn  them  agaipst  this  false  teaching, 
and  to  take  them  into  Israel,  the  people  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  they  really  might  become  heirs  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom. 
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No  wonder  that  the  Galatians  were  shaken  in  their  alle- 
giance to  Paul,  and  that  many  of  them  deserted  him.  A 
certain  number  of  them,  we  know  not  how  many,  began  to 
observe  the  Jewish  feast  days  with  scrupulous  care,  and  even 
had  themselves  circumcised.^  It  seemed  but  reasonable  to 
put  greater  confidence  in  the  Twelve  and  in  the  Scripture 
than  in  the  self-announced  preacher  who  only  came  upon  his 
own  authority. — But  Paul's  distress  and  indignation  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  heard  what  had  happened.  He  was  drawn 
by  the  closest  ties  to  this  community  of  converts,  as  a  mother 
is  drawn  to  her  children ;  he  had  felt  such  special  joy  and 
satisfaction  in  them,  and  now  to  think  of  their  throwing  off 
their  allegiance  and  being  faithless  to  his  principles ! — He 
hastened  to  visit  them  in  person.  Words  ran  high.  He 
launched  his  curse  upon  all  who  preached  another  gospel 
than  his.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  roundly,  and  told  his 
Galatian  friends  the  truth  so  plainly,  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  had  become  their  enemy. — And  when  he  had 
returned  to  Ephesus,  he  wrote  them  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  which  was  quite  against  his  usual  practice.  This 
letter  was  instinct  with  passion,  burning  alike  with  tender- 
ness and  indignation,  overwhelming  in  its  cogency,  appalling 
in  its  bursts  of  stormy  feeling,  impetuous  in  its  attacks,  and 
melting  in  its  appeals:  In  a  word,  it  was  the  true  reflection 
both  of  the  character  of  the  writer  and  of  the  conflict  that 
raged  in  the  bosom  of  Apostolic  Christianity;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  the  glowing  vindication  of  Paul's  gospel 
against  the  attacks  of  the  believers  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  words  of  the  epistle  breathe  a  certain  feeling  of 
bitterness  on  the  writer's  part  against  those  who  would  make 
him  a  disciple  of  men— "  Paul,  an  apostle,  not  of  men  nor 
by  a  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  God,  the  Father." 
Ipamediatély  after  the  superscription  and  greeting,  he  re- 

*  Galatians  i.  6,  iii.  1,  iv.  9,  10,  v.  1  ff. 
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proacbes  the- Galatians  with  having  fallen  away  from  his 
gospel  to  another,  which  did  not  deserve  the  name;  and 
repeats  his  curse  upon  the  preachers  who  had  seduced  them. 
Then  he  gives  an  elaborate  historical  proof,  drawn  from  his 
own  past  and  from  the  critical  events  at  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  of  the  divine  origin  and  contents  of  his  preaching 
to  the  heathens,  and  of  his  own  apostolic  independence. 
Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  that  he  owed  anything 
whatever  to  human  intervention  or  influence.  Then  he 
shows  that  his  gospel  of  justification  by  faith,  without  the 
Law,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  Christian  experience,  agrees  with 
the  divine  revelation  in  history  and  in  the  Scripture.  Was 
not  the  promise  of  salvation  made  to  Abraham,  the  believer, 
more  than  four  centuries  before  the  Law  ?  And  is  it  not, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  latter  was  but  a  temporary  dis- 
pensation made  because  of  sin,  and  that  since  the  Christ  has 
come  it  has  lost  its  authority  over  the  faithful,  the  true 
children  of  Abraham,  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  just  as  much 
as  the  religious  laws  of  the  heathen  have  ?  Finally,  he 
reminds  them  in  a  practical  or  hortatory  conclusion  that  the 
obligation  to  purity  of  life  has  not  been  relaxed  with  the  can- 
celling of  the  Law ;  for  Christian  liberty  is  not  Hberty  to  sin, 
but  is  life  according  to  the  spirit. — He  spares  no  one ;  he 
puts  his  adversaries  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  possible ; 
he  speaks  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
community,  to  whose  authority  an  appeal  against  him  was 
constantly  made,  and  whom,  alas  !  he  could  not  claim  as 
sympathising  with  him.  **  Whoever  troubles  you,"  he  cries, 
**  shall  bear  his  judgment,  be  he  what  he  may!''  Nay,  he 
pushes  his  own  views  to  their  extremest  consequences,  and 
declares  that  anyone  who  allows  himself  to  be  circumcised 
thereby  pledges  himself  to  fulfil  the  whole  Law,  which  is 
impossible,  has  separated  himself  from  the  Christ,  and  has 
fallen  from  grace ! 
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The  effect  produced  by  this  memorable  letter»is  not  known ; 
but  a  few  years  afterwards  Paul  speaks  of  certain  injunctions 
he  had  recently  laid  upon  the  Galatians,^  in  a  manner  which 
impHes  the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  between 
himself  and  the  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Galatian 
church.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  which, 
in  fact,  was  only  now  beginning,  and  was  destined  to  increase 
in  violence.  The  fire,  though  smothered  here,  broke  out 
with  fresh  violence  elsewhere.  Henceforth  Jewish-Christian 
preachers  were  continually  showing  their  zeal  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  appearing  in  Paulas  communities,  often  armed 
with  letters  of  commendation  from  Jerusalem,  given  them 
by  the  community  at  large  or  by  the  Twelve,  or  by  James, 
to  strengthen  them  in  their  attempts  to  wrest  the  heathen 
converts  from  their  apostle. 

Here  let  us  pause  and  try  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  direct  or  indirect  obstruction 
which  Paul  experienced  from  the  Apostles,  together  with  his 
own  relations  to  them  and  the  violent  hostility  between  him 
and  the  Judaizing  fanatics. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  Judaizers  had  not  been  in 
any  way  supported  by  the  heads  of  the  Jerusalem  community, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  personal  friends  and 
the  brothers  of  Jesus,  they  would  have  had  but  little  power 
to  injure  Paul.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  if  Paul  had  been 
able  to  say  that  the  Twelve  distinctly  repudiated  these  fanatics 
and  so  far  from  makiug  common  cause  with  them  believed 
and  taught  as  he  did,  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  do  so, 
and  would  have  extinguished  the  opposition  instantly.  And 
yet,  however  great  and  undeniable  their  differences  may  have 
been,  we  might  well  be  inclined  to  ask  how  the  Apostles, 
when  once  they  had  given  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Paul, 

'  See  pp.  319,  320. 
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conld  bring  themselves  to  farnish  his  enemies  with  letters 
of  commendation ! 

But  their  conduct  is  far  from  inexplicable  when  we  reflect 
that  the  scheme  into  which  the  three  <' pillars"  had  been 
forced  by  the  mighty  personal  influence  of  Paul  was  nothing 
on  their  side  but  an  uneasy  compromise,  resting  on  no 
reasonable  principle,  and  had  broken  down  as  soon  as  it  was 
tested  at  Antioch.  What?  Was  there  really  to  be  one 
preaching  of  the  Ghrist  to  the  Jews  and  another  to  the 
heathens — ^the  one  with  and  the  other  without  the  obligation 
to  observe  the  Law  ?  It  must  be  either  one  or  the  other ! 
Either  observance  of  the  Law  was  a  condition  of  admit- 
tance into  the  kingdom  of  God  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  then 
the  heathens  must  comply  with  it ;  if  it  was  not,  then  the  Jews 
were  free  from  it.  The  Apostles,  then,  were  compelled  either 
to  advance  or  to  retreat — ^and  they  could  not  advance.^  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  remained  true  to  his  position  and  his 
principles,  but  most  likely  he  had  not  laid  great  stress,  when 
in  Jerusalem,  upon  his  belief  that  the  Law  was  abrogated  for 
the  Jew,  as  soon  as  he  had  faith  in  Ghrist,  no  less  than  for 
the  heathen;'  at  any  rate  he  had  not  worked  it  out  and 
driven  it  to  the  extreme  conclusions  we  have  seen  developed 
in  the  epistle  to  the  öalatians ;  he  had  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden the  observance  of  the  Law  on  pain  of  exclusion  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,'  for  this  was  a  deduction  which  at  that 
tune  he  probably  had  not  made  himself,  and  which  he  subse- 
quently withdrew  when  his  mood  was  less  bitter/  Enough  I 
He  may  well  have  seemed  to  violate  the  convention  in  one 
way  or  another  and  so  to  free  the  Apostles  from  their  pledge 
to  him.  And,  in  fact,  the  agreement  **  Tou  to  the  heathens, 
we  to  the  Jews'*  was  imposf^ible  permanently  to  observe, 
especially  since  it  made  no  provision  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  mixed  communities. 

>  See  p.  266.  •  Romans  vii.  1—6 ;  Galatians  il  15— 2L 

*  Gralatuuis  v.  2— &  *  Bomans  xiy. ;  Bee  p.  328. 
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Then  we  must  remember  that  James  was  really  a  man 
of  different  spirit  from  Peter,  and  we  can  readily  beUeve 
that  the  systematic  opposition  which  Paul  encountered  was 
chiefly  his  work ;  though  the  history  of  the  Corinthian  com- 
munity will  presently  show  us  that  Peter  also  had  a  hand  in 
it.  As  for  the  third  **  pillar,"  John,  he  has  left  no  certain 
trace  behind  him,  and  we  cannot  rely  on  a  single  statement, 
made  concerning  him.  But  he  left  the  impression  of  having 
been  a  rigid  Jew,  and  probably  the  following  story,  preserved 
by  two  of  our  gospels,  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  him,  and  of 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Twelve  towards  Paul : — 

On  a  certain  day  John  said  to  Jesus  :  **  Master  !  We  saw 
a  man  who  does  not  follow  us  casting  out  demons  in  your 
name ;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  does  not  follow  us."^ 
But  Jesus  answered :  "  Forbid  him  not.  For  no  one  who 
does  a  deed  of  power  in  my  name  can  straightway  speak  ill 
of  me  ;  and  whoever  is  not  against  you  is  for  you." 

Analogy  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  us  to 
think  of  veritable  demoniacs,  and  indicate  that  the  casting 
out  of  devils*  here  intended  is  the  conversion  of  heathens  ; 
and  thia  is  further  manifest  from  the  expression  of  John,. 
''  He  follows  not  us,''  and  of  Jesus,  **  Whoever  is  not  against 
you  is  for  youJ"^  Had  it  been  a  real  event  taking  place  in  the 
life  óf  Jesus,  John  would  have  said  you  and  Jesus  me» — Now 
Paul  did  not  follow  them,  that  is  to  say  he  did  not  sub- 
missively accept  the  views  of  John  and  his  fellow  Apostles,, 
but  preached  a  different  gospel  from  theirs;  and,  therefore, 
they  threw  obstacles  across  his  path.  But,  says  our  story,. 
Jesus  would  emphatically  have  condemned  their  conduct.  In 
the  first  place,  the  results  of  Paul's  labours  were  a  guarantee 
of  his  character,  and  in  the  next  place  they  must  regard 
everyone  who  did  not  oppose  them  as  on  their  side. 

And  Paul  did  not  oppose  the  Apostles.  We  can  see  clearly 
enough  by  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  how  much  it  some- 

'  Mark  ix.  40,  after  an  amended  version. 
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times  cost  him.  But  he  did  make  the  effort,  and  refrained 
from  attacking  them.  It  was  his  desire  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difference  of  views  between  himself  and  them,  carefully  to 
conceal  their  opposition,  and  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  as  best 
he  might ;  and  this  is  why  we  are  left  without  any  clear  and 
certain  indications  on  this  important  point.-  The  interest» 
of  the  good  cause  imperatively  demanded  this  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  Paul,  for  it  was  excessively  difficult  for  him^ 
inasmuch  as  he  had  never  known  Jesus  personally,  to  main- 
tain his  position  against  the  Twelve  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
verts. Once  only,  when  the  necessity  of  proving  his  own 
independence  compels  him  to  recount  his  dispute  with  Peter 
at  Antioch — once  only  does  he  violate  this  reserve.' 

But  he  goes  to  work  very  differently  with  the  Judaizing 
fanatics  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Twelve. 
He  did  not  spare  them  for  a  moment,  but  sometimes 
attacked  them  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  even 
threw  aspersions  on  their  character.  In  short,  he  re- 
turned their  criminations  with  interest.^  He  called  them 
"  false  apostles,  hypocritical  labourers,  who  put  on  the 
appearance  of  apostles  of  Christ.  What  wonder  ?  Did  not 
Satan  himself  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light  ? 
And  was  it.  anything  strange  for  his  servants  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  the  servants  of  righteousness  ?  But  their 
end  should  be  in  accordance  with  their  deeds  1"^  Such  were 
the  recriminations  that  passed  backwards  and  forwards,*  and 
it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  note  the  traces  of  this  conflict,, 
which  was  carried  on  for  many  and  many  a  year,  still  left  in 
our  gospels.  Thus  we  find  the  following  words  laid  by  the 
Jewish- Christians  upon  the  Master's  lips  :  **I  tell  you  truly 
that  while  this  heaven  and  earth  endure  not  one  tittle  or  one 

1  See  pp.  247,  248,  and  Fhilippians  iii.  2 ;  see  chapter  xi. 

*  2  Corinthians  xi.  13—15. 

^  Kevelation  ii.  2,  9,  20,  24,  &c. ;  see  chapter  xii. 
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iota  of  the  Law  shall  fail,  till  all  be  strictly  kept.  And  whoso- 
ever shall  cancel  even  the  smallest  of  these  commandments, 
and  teach  others  to  do  so,  shall  be  counted  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  whosoever  shall  keep  them  all, 
and  teach  others  to  do  so,  shall  be  counted  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."^  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  could  not 
have  spoken  in  such  a  strain  without  absolutely  contradicting 
himself,  but  those  who  put  the  words  upon  his  lips  as  a  con- 
demnation of  Paul  and  his  supporters  did  not  see  this  incon- 
gruity ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  they  acted  in  good  faith. — 
Again,  when  they  made  Jesus  forbid  the  preaching  to  the 
heathens  in  the  words, ''  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the 
dogs  nor  throw  your  pearls  before  the  swine,  lest  they  should 
trample  them  under  their  feet  and  then  turn  upon  you  and 
rend  you,"^  they  meant  to  represent  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  messengers  to  the  heathens  as  nothing  in  the  least  to 
their  honour,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  their  own  per- 
versity ;  but  they  did  not  see  that  at  the  same  time  they 
were  branding  the  conduct  of  Jesus  himself  in  associating 
with  publicans  and  sinners. — Still  more  violent  is  the  attack 
contained  in  the  warning,  of  no  doubtful  purport,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  **  Beware  of  false  prophets  who  come  to  you 
in  sheep's  clothing,  but  are  ravening  wolves  within  !"^ — ^It 
appears  that  Jesus  had  spoken  in  tones  of  warning  of  the 
numbers  who  would  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  expec- 
tations when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  and  the  ortho- 
dox party  gave  his  words  a  turn  which  converted  them  into 
a  condemnation  of  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourers  ;  for  the 
latter  appealed  to  the  results  of  their  labours  and  the  signal 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  their  communities  as  the  un- 
mistakable guarantee  of  their  mission  and  the  stamp  of  God*s 
approval,^  but  their  opponents  made  Jesus  utter  the  sentence 

»  Matthew  v.  18,  19.  •  Matthew  vii.  6.  »  Matthew  vii.  15. 

*  Galatians  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  2,  5,  kc 
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of  condemnation  upon  those  who,  while  casting  out  devils 
(conyerting  heathens),  neglected  the  Law:  ''Many  will  say 
to  me  on  the  last  day :  Lord,  Lord !  have  we  not  laboured 
as  prophets  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  demons, 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  deeds  of  power  ?  And  then 
shall  I  answer  them :  Neyer  haye  I  acknowledged  or  known 
you  !    Away  from  me  ye  who  neglect  God's  law  !"^ 

But  the  Pauline  Christians  paid  them  back  in  the  same 
coin.  They,  too,  made  use  of  that  very  saying  of  the 
Master's,  which  their  adversaries  turned  against  them; 
but  in  their  hands  it  became  a  threat  against  the  Jewish- 
Christians  ;  for  these  latter  were  constantly  appealing,  against 
the  apostle  of  the  heathens  and  his  followers,  to  the  per- 
sonal relations  in  which  they  or  their  leaders  had  stood  to 
Jesus  ;^  and  accordingly  the  Paulinists  made  Jesus  say, 
*'  When  you  are  rejected  and  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,^  you  will  begin  to  say:  We  have  eaten  and  drunk 
before  thy  very  eyes,  and  in  our  streets  hast  thou  taught ! 
But  the  Christ  will  answer :  I  tell  you,  I  know  not  whence 
you  are !  Away  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  unrighteous- 
ness !  "  ^ — They  disarmed  the  Bolemn  declaration  of  the  per- 
manent vaUdity  of  the  whole  Law  by  modifying  it  thus :  ''  It 
is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away  than  for  one  tittle 
of  my  words  to  fail.'"' — ^Again,  they  make  the  Master  chas- 
tise with  ruthless  severity  the  ''  false  brothers,"  whose  zeal 
carried  them  far  and  near  to  propagate  Jewish- Christian 
principles  in  the  communities  of  heathen  converts :  ''  You 
traverse  sea  and  land  to  make  one  convert,  and  when  he  is 
gained  you  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves,"  that  is  to  say,  twice  as  intolerant  and  fanatical.^ 
Such,  at  least,  we  may  regard  with  high  probability  as 

^  Matthew  vii.  22,  23.  *  1  Corinthians  i.  12  ;  2  Corinthians  x.  7. 

•  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  438,  439.  *  Luke  xni.  26,  27. 

^  Luke  xvi,  17,  after  another  verrion.  ^  Matthew  xziii.  15. 
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the  original  significEince  of  this  attack,  which  is  now  incor- 
porated in  the  celebrated  denunciation  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  culminating  in  the  outburst,  **Ye  serpents!  ye 
generation  of  vipers  !  how  shall  ye  escape  the  fire  of 
gehenna  ?" ^  There,  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  out  of  place,  for 
the  Jews  were  never  zealous  proselytizers.  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  elsewhere  the  Judaizing  zealots  who  ascribed  the 
success  of  Paul  and  his  fellow-workers  to  an  alliance  with 
the  prince  of  the  false  gods  or  demons,  the  god  of  the 
heathen  world,  represented  as  Pharisees  who  slander  Jesus, 
but  are  refuted  and  put  to  shame  by  him.  We  find  this 
picture  in  all  the  three  Gospels  : — 

One  day  they  brought  a  man  to  Jesus  who  was  possessed 
by  a  devu  that  made  him  blind  and  dumb.  He  healed  him, 
so  that  he  could  see  and  speak.  Then  the  multitudes  were 
filled  with  amazement,  and  asked,  *'  May  not  this  man  be 
the  son  of  David  ?  "  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it  they 
said,  **  He  only  drives  out  demons  by  the  help  of  Beelzebul, 
their  prince.''  Then  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said, 
''  Any  kingdom  that  divides  against  itself  is  near  its  fall,  and 
no  city  or  family  that  is  divided  against  itself  can  stand ;  and 
if  Satan  is  driving  out  Satan,  then  he  is  divided  against  him- 
self, and  how  can  his  kingdom  stand  ?  And  again,  if  I  cast 
out  demons  in  the  might  of  Beelzebul,  in  whose  might  do 
your  followers  cast  them  out?  Let  them  be  your  judges  ? 
But  if  I  cast  them  out  by  the  spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  to  you.  For  how  can  anyone  go  into 
a  strong  man's  house  and  take  away  his  goods  unless  he  ha» 
first  bound  him  ?  If  he  has  bound  him,  he  can  do  as  he 
wilL  Whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  whoever 
does  not  help  me  to  gather  is  scattering  abroad.  And  there- 
fore I  tell  you  that  every  kind  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall 
be  forgiven  men,  except  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit.  Even 

^  Matthew  xxiii.  33. 
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those  who  speak  agamst  the  Son  of  man  may  be  forgiven  ; 
but  he  who  speaks  against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  neither  be 
forgiven  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 

So  the  story  is  told  in  Matthew,  who  gives  it  again  else- 
where but  without  repeating  the  refutation  and  rebuke.^  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  he  gives  the  sayings,  of  Jesus  about 
^*the  tree  and  its  fruits,'*  and  about  the  account  which  men 
will  have  to  give  at  the  last  judgment  of  every  idle  word  they 
have  spoken,  so  that  they  may  be  admitted  or  excluded  ac- 
cording to  what  they  have  said.*  Mark  has  modified  or 
dropped  more  than  one  detail  in  the  miracle  itself,  in  the 
charge  that  is  founded  on  it,  and  in  the  defence  of  Jesus  ; 
in  fact,  he  misunderstands  the  whole,  and  presents  it  in 
such  a  form  that  we  can  hardly  recognise  its  original 
meaning.  The  third  Gospel  also  obscures  the  sense  by 
separating  passages  that  belong  to  each  other.  Taken 
literally,  the  whole  thing  is  hardly  comprehensible,  and 
neither  the  proof  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  would  be  divided 
against  itself,  nor  the  appeal  to  what  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  themselves  are  doing,  nor  the  distinction  between 
blasphemy  ag£^in3t  the  Son  of  man  and  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  have  any  intelligible  meaning.  This  final 
distinction  obviously  transports  us  to  the  time  when  Jesus 
was  already  gone,  to  the  age  of  the  Spirit,  when  Paul  and  his 
fellow-labourers  converted  the  bUnd  heathens  who  were  help- 
lessly swayed  with  the  dumb  idols.'  His  opponents  strove 
to  obliterate  the  powerful  impression  which  his  successful 
labours  had  produced  by  ascribing  the  result  to  an  alliance 
with  Satan.^  From  their  own  point  of  view  they  were  par- 
tially justified  in  this.    Was  it  not  heathenish,  that  is  devilish, 

»  Matttew  ix.  32-34. 
''  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  204,  and  Matthew  xii.  36,  37.      ' 
^  Compare  Matthew  xiL  22  with  Romatis  ii.  19 ;  1  CorinthianB  xii.  2. 

*  Revelation  ii.  2,  9,  13,  24. 
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doctrine  to  teach  that  the  Law  was  abrogated,  that  a  heathen 
mode  of  life  was  permissible,  and  even  that  eating  meat  from 
animals  sacrificed  to  idols  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  ? 
Bnt  Paul's  friends  were  deeply  wounded  by  this  aspersion. 
It  was  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  workings  of 
which  were  so  manifest  in  the  progress  of  the  heathen  con- 
versions  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  believers.  This 
blasphemy  implied  more  guilt,  more  obstinate  and  wilful 
blindness,  and  was  therefore  less  to  be  forgiven,  than  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  himself,  in  days  gone  by,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  And  when  the  Jewish-Christians  themselves  made 
converts  did  they  use  any  other  means  than  Paul's  ?  Would 
Satan  himself  help  to  convert  his  own  worshijgpers  to  God  ? 
Was  it  not  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  mighty  ruler  of 
the  world  was  bound,  and  that  one  yet  stronger  than  himself 
had  broken  into  his  house  and  was  taking  his  possessions 
from  him.  It  was  the  work  of  God's  Spirit.  It  was  the 
proof  that  his  kingdom  was  at  hand.  All  who  at  this  supreme 
hour  were  not  helping  to  gather  into  the  fold,  all  who  were 
introducing  divisions  and  confusion,  were  resisting  the  Christ. 
Let  every  man  beware  of  the  unpardonable  sin ! 

Observe  the  accuracy  with  which  the  parties  and  the 
weapons  they  used  are  sketched  f  And  if  we  compare  this 
story  with  tiie  one  akeady  given*  about  John's  appeal  to 
Jesus,  we  shall  see  how  widely  the  attitude  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  towards  the  great  teacher  of  the  heathens 
differed  from  that  of  the  Judaizing  fanatics  who  appealed 
to  their  authority.  The  former  did,  indeed,  throw  obstacles 
in  his  way,  but  without  a  thought  of  animosity,  without 
the  least  ascription  of  unworthy  motives  to  him;  the 
latter  shrank  from  no  means  of  destroying  his  influence, 
threw  vile  aspersions  on  his  personal  motives,  blackened  his 
character,  and  denounced  him  as  an  emissary  of  Satan.    Paul, 

» See  p.  296. 
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on  his  side»  does  not  attack  the  AposÜea,  even  though  he 
thinks  them  open  to  blame;  but  both  he  and  his  friends 
pronounce  the  heaviest  condemnation,  in  the  strangest  pos- 
sible terms,  upon  the  Judaizers. 

Erom  this  digression  let  us  now  return  to  the  work  of  the 
apostle  in  the  province  of  Asia.  This  work  centred  round 
Ephesus»  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant commercial  city,  and  the  great  emporium  of  Asia  Minor. 
Here  Paul  resumed  his  trade  and  very  likely  lived,  as  he  had 
done  at  Corinth,  with  his  friends  Aquila  and  Pnscilla,  at  whose 
house  a  band  of  believers  gradually  began  to  hold  their 
regular  meetings.^  According  to  Acts,  Paul  began  by  preach* 
ing  for  three  months  in  the  synagogue,  but  met  with  so  much 
unbelief  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Jews  that 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  .together  with  his  followers. 
After  this  he  taught  every  day  in  '^  the  school  of  Tyrannus;" 
but  whether  this  was  simply  the  name  of  a  certain  lecture 
hall,  or  whether  Tyrannus  was  a  converted  heathen,  we  are 
not  told.  This  went  on  for  two  years,  until — ^as  our  author 
says  with  rhetorical  exaggeration — all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  had  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  He  also  gives  us  indirectly  to  understand  that  Paul 
found  a  community  of  converted  Jews  already  established  at 
Ephesus,  and  that  they  now  joined  him.'  These  details  are 
not  certain,  but  they  may  be  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  following  stories  are  all  of 
them  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  They  are  given  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  and  are  intended  to  vindicate  Paul's  apostolic 
dignity.  The  first  informs  us  that  he  found  a  band  of  about 
twelve  believers  at  Ephesus,  and  that  when  he  asked  them 
whether  tiiey  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  answered 

I  See  p.  279,  and  1  Corinthians  xvi.  19  (where  the  Boman  Catholic  yersion 
reads  **Aquila  and  Pïiscilla,  whose  guest  I  aiQ'7*       'Acts  xviii.  27,  zix.  9. 
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.that  they  had  never  so  much  as  heard  that  there  was  any 
Holy  Spirit,  or  that  anyone  could  receive  it  at  alL  Then  it 
appeared  that  they  had  only  received  the  baptism  of  John, 
with  the  obligation  to  repent  and  beUeve  in  the  future  Mes- 
siah. When  Paul  had  bettered  their  knowledge  they  desired 
to  be  baptised  as  believers  in  Jesus,  and  when  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  them  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke 
with  tongues,  and  prophesied. — This  story  is  transparently 
intended  to  vindicate  Paul's  equality  in  privilege  with  Peter 
and  John,  whom  we  shall  presently  see  giving  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  behevers  who  had  not  yet  received  it,  by  laying  their 
hands  upon  them.^  But  though  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
accept  the  story  as  it  stands,  yet  we  dare  not  say  that  no 
historical  reminiscence  lies  at  the  root  of  it. 

The  second  story,  which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the 
first,  is  a  pure  fiction :  God  worked  wonderful  miracles  by 
the  hand  of  Paul,  so  that  sick  people  were  actually  cured  and 
demons  expelled  by  napkins  or  aprons  taken  from  his  person 
to  the  sufferers.* — Eeally  we  might  be  reading  a  mediaeval 
legend  of  a  saint's  or  martyr's  relics ! 

The  third  story  tells  us  how  the  fame  of  Paul  became  so 
great  that  it  excited  emulation.  Certain  wandering  Jewish 
exorcists,  the  seven  sons  (or  disciples)  of  the  high  priest 
Sceva,  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  a  magical 
formula :  **  I  adjure  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preaches." 
But  the  evil  spirit  upon  whom  they  tried  it .  answered : 
**  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  you  ?  "  And 
therewith  the  demoniac  leapt  upon  them,  and  they  rushed, 
stripped  and  bleeding,  out  of  the  house.  All  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  in  Ephesus  heard  of  this  and  were  greatly  terrified ; 
while  the  name  of  Jesus  rose  high  in  fame.  Many  Christians 
came  to  confess  the  superstitious  practices  of  which  they  had 
formerly  been  guilty,  and  many  who  had  busied  themselves 

»  Acts  viü.  15—17.  «  See  p.  182. 
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with  magic,  for  which  Ephesus  was  notorious,  brought  their 
books  together  and  burned  them  in  pubHc,  to  the  value  of 
üity  thousand  drachmas  (say  two  thousand  pounds  sterling). 
Thus  the  gospel  spread  and  prospered  mightily.—- Here, 
again,  the  account  is  full  of  exaggerations,  especially  as  to 
the  value  of  the  books,  for  the  Christians  were  most  of  them 
in  needy  circumstances.  We  must  leave  it  undecided  whether 
the  kernel  of  this  story  about  the  exorcists  is  historical  or 
symbolical. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  uncertainty  it  is  clear  enough  that 
ike  period  we  are  considering  was  one  of  extreme  importance 
in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Personally,  in  the  course  of 
his  expeditions  round  about,  or  indi]>eotly  by  means  of  the 
fellow-labourers  he  sent  out  to  preach,  Paul  establi^ed 
flourishing  communities  in  various  cities  of  Aeia,^  such  as 
Smyrna,  Perg^mus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicêa, 
Colossfö,  and  Bierapölis.  'These  churches  were  distinguished 
by  their  faithful  and  patient  perseverance  under  suffering, 
their  love  and  good  works,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  steadfast 
attachment  to  the  Pauline  gospel^  We  cannot  say  whether 
Barnabas  and  Silas  were  still  amongst  Paul's  feUow-labourers ; 
but  honourable  mention  is  made  not  only  of  Titus  and 
Timothy,  but  of  many  others,  such  as  Sosth^nes  and 
Tychïcus,  Gains  and  Aristazchus  the  Macedonians,  JBlrastus 
the  Corinthian,  and  in  special  connection  with  Ephesus, 
Onesiphörus,  a  faithfal  fdexitd  of  the  apostle ;  at  Colossce, 
Epüphras,  Philemon,  andArdbippus;  atLaodicSa,  Nymphas. 
Epaphras,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  real  evangelist 
of  Colossse,  and  to  have  rendered  great  services  to  the  n^gh- 
bouring  communities  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapölis.^.  Perhaps 
we  may  extend  this  list  considerably,  for  the  sixteenth  chi^pter 
of  Eomans,  though  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  epistle 

'  1  Coriiitkiaiis  rvi.  B ;  Revelation  i.  4, 11. 
»  Revelation  ii.  3, 10, 13, 19, 14, 15,  20.         »  Colossians  i,  7,  iv.  1^  13. 
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to  which  it  is  now  appended,  may  really  be  from  the  hand  of 
Paul,  and  some  scholars  have  supposed  that  it  is  a  letter  to 
the  believers  at  Ephesus  in  commendation  of  the  deaconess 
Phcebev  In  that  case  we  must  add  to  the  apostle's  Ephesian 
fellow -labourers  the  names  of  Epenëtus,  the  firstfruits  to 
Christ  from  Asia ;  of  Andronicus  and  Junius,  relatives  of 
Paul's  and  on  one  occasion  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  took 
an  honourable  position  as  messengers  of  Christ,  and  had 
joined  the  faithful  before  Paul  himself.  Further,  UrbaniiB 
and  Apelles ;  certain  women  such  as  Maria,  who  was  of 
much  service  at  Ephesus  ;  Tryphêna,  Tryphösa,  and,  above 
all,  Persis,  all  of  them  zealous  labourers  for  the  gospel.  On 
the  same  supposition  of  authenticity,  we  may  also  add  that 
Paul  was  warmly  attached  to  a  certain  Eufns,  possibly  the 
son  of  Simon,  of  Cyrêne,^  and  still  more  to  his  mother,  who 
had  been  like  a  mother  to  the  apostle  himself ;  and  to  these 
we  must  add  Ampllas  and  Stachys,  Paul's  own  relative 
Herodlon,  and  many  others.  In  a  word,  there  were  numbers 
of  believers,  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  good  cause,  who  were 
ready  to  preach  in  their  own  cities,  to  carry  the  message 
elsewhere,  and  in  some  cases  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in 
a  more  or  less  extended  district.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
would  often  have  to  suspend  or  relinquish  their  occupations ; 
and  for  their  benefit  Paul  established  the  rule,  ''  Let  him 
who  is  taught  in  the  word  impart  to  the  teacher  of  all  his 
goods,"^  and  laid  it  down  in  general  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ 
that  **  those  who  preach  the  gospel  should  also  live  by  the 
gospel" — a  right,  however,  which  he  declined  to  exercise 
himself.'* 

Meanwhile,  however  fruitful  were  the  labours  of  the 
apostle  and  his  supporters,  they  had  to  struggle  against 
manifold  obstacles  and  many  kinds  of  hindrance  and  perse- 
cution.   Paul  himself  declared  that  Ephesus  offered  a  wide 

Ï  See  p.  119.  *  Galatians  vi.  6.  » 1  CorinthianB  ix.  4—18. 
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and  fruitful  field  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  in  the  city 
and  the  district.  **  A  great  and  mighty  door  is  open  to  me," 
he  cried  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  add  at  once,  **  there  are 
many  adversaries."^  If  only  the  believers  would  have  all 
joined  hand  in  hand !  But  alas  !  though  we  have  no  direct 
testimony,  we  may  well  öurmise  that  even  during  these  years 
Jewish -Christian  emissaries  hacf  presented  themselves  in 
the  capital  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  had  set  their  feet 
across  the  path  of  Paul,  and  had  drawn  away  many  of  his  con- 
verts. If  it  is  true,  as  we  saw  stated  but  now,  that  he  found 
a  small  community  of  converted  Jews  on  his  first  arrival, 
then  the  conflict  was  inevitable.  But,  independently  of  this, 
when  we  reflect  that  a  systematic  and  embittered  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish-Christians  had  been  organised  some 
years  ago  at  Antioch,  and  was  appearing  in  Oalatia  and  at 
Corinth  at  this  very  time,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
same  party  spirit  raised  its  head  at  Ephesus  with  equal 
boldness  and  determination,  and  that  emissaries  from  Jeru- 
salem arrived  to  withdraw  the  converted  heathen  from  Paul's 
influence,  to  incorporate  them  into  the  people  of  the  Lord  if 
only  as  **  proselytes  of  gate,"  to  detach  them  from  their 
gentile  surroundings,  and  wean  them  from  their  gentile 
life.  This  would  also  account  for  the  bitterness  with  which 
Paul  denounces  these  orthodox  agitators  as  "hypocrites"  in 
the  letters  of  this  period;  and,  indeed,  the  dangers  from 
"false  brothers,"  of  which  he  speaks  as  threatening  his 
liberty  or  life,  must  obviously  be  understood  as  resulting 
from  events  that  fall  within  this  period.  This  is  another 
indication  of  the  violence  of  the  contest.  Finally,  some  ten 
years  later  a  Jewish-Christian  writer  singles  out  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna  for  special  praise  because  they  had  long  ago 
tried  Paul  and  rejected  him,  and  learned  to  hate  his  gospel 
and  his  followers.^ 

'  1  Corinthianis  xvi  9.  ^  Kevelation  il  2—6,  9. 
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Diyisioiis  and  ^Uscord  rending  the  bosom  of  the  community, 
calumny  and  bitter  hostility  pursuing  him  on  his  own  gronnd ! 
Alas,  what  sorrow  for  the  apostle  !  And  all  this  just  when 
perfect  nnanimiiy  was  sach  a  ciying  necessity  !  If  thus  at 
strife  with  one  another,  how  were  they  to  hold  out  against 
the  hatred  and  attacks  of  the  Jews,^  who  were  especially 
numerous  at  Ephesns  ?  How  were  they  to  resist  the  crushing 
force  of  heathen  society,  which  threatened  to  bear  down  their 
whole  work  by  sheer  violence,  and  which  had  such  varied 
and  terrible  power  to  seduce  the  weaker  brethi:en  to  the  foul- 
ness of  heathen  morals  or  the  superstitiousness  of  heathen 
religion  ?  We  have  already  heard  from  Paul's  own  Icps  how 
he  felt  for  and  with  those  who  were  exposed  to  such  tempta- 
tion. '*  Who  is  weak  without  my  being  weak  with  him  ? 
Who  stumbles  without  my  bumiag?"  and  it  must  be  to 
the  constant  exposure  to  violence  that  Paul  chiefly  alludes 
when  he  speaks  of  the  '^  many  adversaries."  But  nothing 
quenched  his  zeal  or  broke  his  elasticity.  Everything  in- 
creased them.  There  was  an  ample  and  promisiDg  ^eld  of 
labour  open  to  him,  and  that  was  enough  !  In  the  spring  of 
56  A.D.  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  well-known  fact  that  the  believers, 
or  at  least  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  <<  are  in  peril  every 
hour,"  and  declares  of  himself  that  he  '^  dies  every  day,"  and 
records,  with  some  special  circumstance  in  his  mind  appa- 
rently, that  he  '*  fought  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,"  that 
is  to  say,  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty men  in  which  his  life  trembled  m  the  balance.^  Was 
it  then,  or  on  some  subsequent  occasion,  that  Aquüa  and 
Prisca  risked  their  lives  to  save  him  ? — ^Dangers  constantly 
increased,  and  at  last  they  rose  to  such  a  height  that  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  left  Ephesus  he  wrote  of  the  great  oppres- 
sion which  had  lately  come  upon  him  in  Asia,  against  which 

^  2  Corinthians  xi.  26 ;  Acts  xx.  19. 
'  I  Corinthians  xy.  30-32. 
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his  powers  had  no  longer  been  able  to  endnre,  under  which 
he  had  lost  every  ray  of  hope  that  his  life  would  be  preserved 
when  <*  €rod  resened  him  out  of  so  great  a  death."^ 

The  book  of  Acts  further  records  an  event  to  which  Paul 
makes  no  separate  reference,  but  which  is  doubtless  in  the 
main  historical,  though  the  account  is  sometimes  rather 
highly  coloured.  We  must  know,  then,  that  Ephesus  was 
specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Artemis 
(Diana),  whose  image,  cut.  out  of  vine  wood,  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven,  and  was  kept  in  a  magnificent 
temple,  which  ranked  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Now,  little  models  of  this  temple,  worked  in  silver, 
were  greatly  sought  after,  especially  by  strangers  who  came 
to  pay  their  reverence  to  the  goddess ;  and  when  Paul  had 
been  preaching  two  or  three  years  in  Ephesus  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  prominent  silversmith  of  the  name  of  Demetrius 
called  together  his  numerous  skuled  workmen  and  labourers, 
and  pointed  out  to-  them  what  damage  Paul  was  doing  to 
their  trade  and  to  the  worship  of  their  goddess  by  making 
such  hosts  of  worshippers  in  Ephesus  and  almost  all  of  Asia 
desert  the  gods.  The  combination  of  religious  and  selfish 
motives  soon  began  to  work  '<61ory  to  the  Ephesian 
Artemis  !'*  cried  the  assembly,  and  a  formidable  turtiult  was 
at  once  on  foot.  The  rioters,  as  a  single  man,  made  for 
the  theatre  where  popular  assemblies  were  usually  held,  and 
in  which  more  than  fifty  thousand  people  could  meet.  They 
had  seized  two  of  Paul's  companions.  Gains  and  Aristarchus 
of  Macedonia,  and  Paul  himself  would  have  gone  out  amongst 
the  people  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  disciples,  and 
implored  by  some  of  the  Asiarchs  themselves  who  were 
friendly  to  him  not  to  enter  the  theatre. — These  Asiarchs 
were  a  college  of  ten  distinguished  citizens,'  appointed  for 
a  year  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  religious 

1  2  Corinthians  i.  8-10. 
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affairs^  and  to  provide  popular  games  for  the  religions  festi- 
yals  at  their  own  expense. — Boundless  confasion  reigned  in 
the  theatre.  One  raised  one  cry  and  another  another,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  so  much  as  know  why  they  were  there. 
A  certain  Alexander  was  pushed  forward  hy  the  Jews,  and 
was  going  to  speak  a  word  in  defence,  hut  no  sooner  was  he 
seen  to  he  a  Jew  than  a  thousand  throats  roared  out  ''Great 
is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians !"  as  if  they  would  never  stop ! 

After  nearly  two  hours  the  town  clerk  succeeded  in  getting 
silence.  He  went  on  to  pacify  the  mob  with  the  greatest  tact. 
The  privileges  of  Ephesus,  he  said,  as  the  city  of  Artemis 
and  the  guardian  of  her  heavenly  image,  were  known  to  all 
the  world,  and  could  not  be  disputed,  so  there  was  no  need 
to  make  a  tumult  or  do  anything  rash  to  assert  them.  As 
for  these  two  Macedonians  they  had  neither  robbed  the 
temples  nor  blasphemed  the  gods.  If  Demetrius  and  his 
friends  had  any  complaints  to  urge  against  them,  they  could 
bring  them  before  the  magistrates  when  the  courts  were 
sitting ;  and,  if  any  further  steps  were  necessary,  they  must 
be  submitted  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  due  form. 
There  was  a  proper  way  of  doing  everything,  and  these 
tumultuous  and  unreasonable  proceedings  might  get  them 
into  trouble  as  rioters. — After  this  he  dismissed  the  people, 
and  before  long  the  commotion  had  completely  subsided. 


Chapter  IX. 


THE    COMMUNITY   AT    CORINTH   AND   THE   LETTER 

TO   ROME. 

Acts  XIX.  21,  22,  XX.  1—6,  XVIII.  24—28;  1  Corinthians; 

2  COBINTHIANS  ;  ROMANS. 

SHOETLY  after  the  event  we  have  just  recorded,  Paul 
called  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  together  to  take  leave 
of  them.     Independently  of  this  riot  he  had  already  resolved 
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to  quit  Ephesus  and  Asia  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia.^  A 
variety  of  motives,  some  of  them  connected  with  fat-reaching 
projects  to  which  we  shall  presently  return,  had  combined 
to  dictate  this  resolution. 

The  community  at  Corinth  was  the  object  of  the  apostle's 
special  concern,  and  he  longed  to  be  with  the  brethren  there 
once  more.  If,  as  we  have  supposed,  he  had  paid  them  a 
visit  from  Ephesus,.  some  time  before,  it  can  only  have  been 
a  short  one ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  some 
of  the  Christians  and  the  severity  with  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  chastise  them,  it  had  leffc  a  painful  impression 
behind  it.^  He  had  also  sent  a  letter  to  Corinth ;  but  it  is 
now  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  it  contained  the  injunction 
to  avoid  intercourse  with  immoral  persons.  Paul  meant 
immoral  members  of  the  community;  but  the  Corinthians 
understood  his  expression  generally,  and  this  made  the 
injunction  absolutely  impossible  to  comply  with,  and  therefore 
foolish.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  return  to  the  same  point 
afterwards,  and  explain  that  the  judgment  of  the  heathens 
must  be  left  with  God ;  but  that  if  a  Christian  became  guilty 
of  inohastity,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  or  extortion,  he  must 
be  excluded  from  the  tables  of  the  brethren.'  Immorahty, 
sometimes  of  a  very  gross  description,  still  disgraced  the 
community,  and  was  but  too  readily  condoned;  and  Paul 
demanded  that  a  certain  notorious  offender  should  be  punished 
with  extreme  severity,  by  being  solemnly  given  up  to  Satan, 
the  god  of  the  heathen  world,  by  the  curse  of  exconununica- 
tion.^  But  there  were  other  matters  also  in  which  this 
church  gave  Paul  occasion  for  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

There  was  much,  however,  in  which  he  could  heartily 
rejoice,  and  with  this  we  will  begin.  The  community  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  extended,  especially  by  the 

'  1  Corinthians  zvi.  5—9.         ^2  Corinthians  xiii.  1,  2,  iL  1,  xii.  14,  21. 
^  1  Corinthians  v.  9—13.  *  1  Corinthians  v.  1  ff. 
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preaching  of  a  certoin  Apollos»  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  well 
skilled  in  the  symboUoal  interpretation  of  the  Smptnre^ 
which  ftonrished  in  that  city.  Arriving  at  Ephesus  in  Paul's 
absence,  he  had  been  won  for  the  Pauline  gospel  by  Aquila 
and  PrisciUa,  had  come  over  with  letters  of  commendation 
to  Achaia,  and  had  laboured  there  with  great  success. — ^AU 
this  is  told  us  in  the  book  of  Acts  and  is  indirectly  confirmed 
by  Paul  himself,  for  he  speaks  of  ApolloQ  as  a  fellow- worker 
of  on«  mind  with  him,  who  had  great  influence  at  Corinth, 
and  had  watered  what  he  himself  had  sown.  We  also  read 
in  Acts  that  Apollos  taught  Christianity,  and  preached  about 
Jesus,  before  he  had  received  the  instructions  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  althou^,  like  the  twelve  disciples  of  whom  we 
hecurd  just  now,^  he  only  knew  the  baptism  of  John ;  and 
further,  that  at  Corinth  he  busied  himself  exclusively  with  the 
refutation  of  the  Jews.  All  this  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 
The  community  at  Corinth  not  only  grew  but  was  also 
marked  by  great  wealth  of  spiritual  gifts.  It  could  boast  of 
many  preachers,  many  members  distinguished  by  their  keen- 
ness  of  spiritual  vision,  besides  prophets,  ordinary  teachers^ 
deacons  and  deaconesses  who  looked  after  the  poor  and  sick,, 
others  who  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  or  by  the 
application  of  special  remedies  healed  the  &ick  or  did  other 
deeds  of  power. — ^Parallels  to  these  phenomena  maybe  found 
elsewhere,  in  times  and  amidst  circles  where  great  spiritual 
excitement  has  prevailed.  Above  all,  there  were  great  num- 
bers who  spoke  in  tongues.'  They  all  looked  forward  to  the 
return  of  the  Christ  with  a  longing  so  intense  that  some  of 
them,  perceiving  that  their  beloved  relatives  who  had  died 
unbaptised  would  be  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  the 
golden  age,  had  themselves  baptised  for  them  in  hopes  of  its 
being  accepted  on  their  behalf.^ 

>  See  pp.  303,  304.  » 1  Corinthians  i.  5,  7,  xu.  4-11,  28. 

'  1  Corinthians  xv.  29. 
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Tim  praetiee,  bowever  superstitions,  did  no  great  barm ; 
but  tbe  self-exaltation  of  wbieb  tbe  brethren  were  gnittj  did 
great  barm  indeed !  Tbey  were  so  wise  in  tbeir  own  eye» 
tbat  tbey  cared  for  notbing  and  fcnr  nobody,  and  oonsidered 
tbemselves  qnaUfied  to  pass  sentenoe  &om  aboye  upon  every* 
one,  ineluding  Paul  bimsell  Tbe  arrogance  of  some  of  tbem 
was  simply  nnbonnded.^  Conneoted  wifcb  all  tbis  was  a  spirit 
of  sectarianism  wbiob.  woefully  divided  tbe  oomnmnity.  A 
Jewisb-Cbristian  party  bad  been  formed  bere  also.  It  ap- 
pealed, and  must  bave  bad  some  rigbt  or  some  reason  in  its 
appeal,  to  tbe  authority  of  Cepbas  (Peter)  tbe  Apostle  of  tbe 
Jews ;  it  called  itself  after  him»  and  denied  or  detraoted  from 
tbe  apostolic  dignity  of  Paul.^  Tbe  liberal  party  called  them- 
sehres  followers  of  Paul  in  distinction  from  tbe  others.  But 
bere  tbd  matter  did  not  rest.  There  were  some  of  the  liberals 
who  bad  perhaps  been  converted  by  Apollos  and  felt  warmly 
attached  to  him,  or  perhaps  they  bad  learned  to.  look  down 
upon  Paul's  simple  teaching  when  tbey  had  come  under  the 
èpeU  of  the  Alexandrian's  brilliant  gifts,  his  eloquent  address» 
his  speculative  profundity,  and  hds  symbolical  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures»  Be  this  as  it  may,  tbey  called  themselves^ 
after  Apollos.  Again,  there  was  a  section  of  tbe  orthodox 
party  that  raised  another  cry»  They  bad  probably  come 
from  Jerusalem,^  provided  with  letters,  of  commendation» 
and  by  way  of  throwing  Paul  (wbo  bad  never  been  in  any 
personal  relations  with  the  Christ)  into  the  shade,  and  so  ex- 
cluding him  and  all  his  party,  tbey  bit  upon  the  idea  of 
calling  tbemselves  and  tbeir  followers  tbe  adherents  of  Christ, 
on  tbe  ground  tbat  tbey  bad  known  the  Christ  themselves, 
or  at  any  rate  were  in  close  relations  with  bis  genuine 
Apostles.^ 

» 1  Corintliians  iii.  18,  iv.  3,  7  ff.,  18.  ^  See  p.  251. 

^.2  Corinthians  iiL  1,  xi«  22. 

*  1  Corinthians  i.  12,  ii.  4,  iii.  4,  22 ;  2  Corinthians x.  7;  compare  p.  299, 
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The  Jewish- Christian  party  showed  its  usual  animosity 
against  the  apostle  of  the  heathens,  as  we  may  see  from  a 
single  example.  Paul's  opponents  managed  to  turn  the  very 
disinterestedness  which  formed  so  sharp  a  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  the  new  Palestinian  preachers  into  a  weapon 
against  him.  They  told  the  Corinthians  that  his  settled  prin- 
ciple of  liever  receiving  anything  from  them  showed  that  he 
was  himseK  conscious  that  he  had  no  real  claim  to  the  name 
of  Apostle,  and  had  not  heen  sent  by  the  Christ.^  There  is 
every  indication  that  in  Corinth,  even  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  conflict  took  a  personal  character,  to  which  the  priixciples 
at  issue  were  more  or  less  subordinated.  But  the  two  aspects 
of  the  dispute  were  always  closely  connected  together.  The 
Jewish- Christian  teachers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
pitched  their  claims  so  high  in  Corinth  as  they  had  done  in 
Galatia.  Apparently  they  did  not  insist  upon  circumcision, 
the  observance  of  Jewish  rest-days,  feasts,  and  fasts,  or  other 
such  matters.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  even  in  Galatia 
they  had  not  demanded  the  strict  observance  of  the  whole 
Law;*  and  we  can  therefore  well  beHeve  that  here,  in  the 
land  of  culture,  they  shrank  from  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  introducing  the  national  usages  that  rendered  them  ridi- 
culous in  Grecian  eyes.*  Finally  the  love  of  argument  and 
disputation  so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  contributed  power- 
fully towards  the  undesirable  state  of  things  at  Corinth  by 
making  the  Christians  look  upon  the  gospel  as  a  matter  of 
doctrine  rather  than  life,  and  eagerly  seek  out  points  upon 
which  they  could  argue  with  each  other. 

Paul  was  further  grieved  by  the  want  of  love  manifested 
in  the  fact  that  the  Christians  sometimes  had  law-suits  with 
each  other,  rather  than  risk  any  loss  or  injustice ;  and  even 
called   each  other  before  the  heathen  judges,   instead  of 

*  1  Corinthians ix.  Iff.  ®  Gralatians  vi.  13,  v.  3. 

®  1  Corinthians  vii.  18. 
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at  any  rate  choosing  brethren  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  their 
quarrels.^  And  the  same  want  of  love  was  manifested  at  the 
brotherly  meals  of  the  faithful,  consecrated  to  the  united 
commemoration  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  richer  members  had 
fallen  into  the  eyü  habit  of  seizing  with  indecorous  haste 
what  they  had  brought  themselves,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  food  was  served  round  and  each  could  have  his  share  ; 
80  that,  while  they  were  feasting  themselves,  sometimes  to 
excess,  others  who  had  not  been  able  to  bring  anything 
with  them  were  obHged  to  look  on  in  hunger,  unless  they 
happened  to  belong  to  their  party,  or  to  be  amongst  their 
friends.  The  apostle,  regarding  this  as  a  slight  to  the 
community  and  an  insult  to  the  poor,  held  it  an  abuse  of 
the  institution  of  the  common  meal,  and  recognised  the 
prevalence  of  sickness  and  death  amongst  the  brethren  as 
its  punishment.^ 

Yet,  again,  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  meetings 
of  the  community  was  a  source  of  pain  to  the  apostle.  All 
strove  to  be  first,  and  mutual  service  was  regarded 
as  humiliating.  Women  came  forward  at  these  meetings, 
which  Paul  regarded  as  very  scandalous.  They  even  led  in 
prayer  and  prophecy  with  their  heads  unveiled.  Sometimes 
everyone  attempted  to  prophesy  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
vied  with  each  other  for  attentipn.  Finally,  speaking  with 
tongues  was  carried  to  such  an  excess  that  a  heathen  casually 
entering  the  assembly  would  suppose  that  they  were  raving.* 

Paul  had  received  some  information  on  these  points, 
especially  about  the  sectarian  jealousies,  from  the  members 
of  a  certain  Cloe's  household.  Subsequently  he  had  received 
a  letter  from,  the  Corinthian  community,  probably  brought 
to  him  by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaïcus,  asking  for 

*  1  Corinthians  vi.  1  ff.  ;  compare  Matthew  v.  39—41. 

*  1  Corinthians  xi.  17  ff. 

^  1  Corinthians  xi.  2  ff.,  xii.  1  ff.,  xiv. 
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instmctions  aa  to  marriage  and  the  tounarried  state,  the  pro- 
priety of  joizdng  in  saerilLcial  meals  and  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals  that  had  been  saori&oed,  the  value  of  spiritual  gifts, 
and  othear  matters.^  The  bearers  of  this  letter  gave  him  fall 
information  of  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth,  and  tlumgh.  he 
intended  soon  to  go  there  himself  and  put  the  arrogant  pre- 
tenders who  had  spoken  so  contemptuously  of  him  to  the  test^ 
he  determined  first  to  send  Timothy,  his  beloved  and  trusted 
son  in  the  £ord,  to  ronind  the  Corinthiaaus  how  he  ordered 
his  Hfe,  as  the  messenger  of  Christy  and  how  he  preached 
everywhere  and  in  all  the  churches.  Meanwhile  he  gave  a 
second  letter  (1  Corinthians)  to  the  three  Corinthian  dele- 
gates, who  were  now  about  to  return  and  would  arrive  at 
Corinth  before  Timothy^  who  was  travelling  through  Mace- 
donia. In  this  letter  he  begged  the  community  to  receive 
Timothy,  as  a  worthy  preacher  of  the  gospel,  with  friendship 
and  respect,  that  he  might  not  be  too  diffident,  and  then  to 
escort  him  on  his  way  back.  Apollos  was  with  Paul  at 
Ephe6uj°(  at  this  ticpe,  and  not  at  Corinth,  and  Paul  had 
entreated  him,  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  the  Corinthians» 
to  accompany  Steph^as  and  the  other  two  to  Corinth,  amd 
help,  amongst  other  things,  to  check  the  party  feehng.  But 
Apollos  had  steadily  declined,  sayii^  he  could  not  go  tiU  it 
fell  in  with  his  plana  to  do  so.' 

The  letter  was  written  in  Paul's  own  name  and  in  that  of 
Sosthenes,  to  whom,  perhaps,  he  dictated  it.  This  Sosthenes 
was  one  of  the  brethren  held  in  high  estimation  at  Corinth, 
and  happened  to  be  with  Paul  at  the  time.  After  a  friendly 
introduction,  the  letter  begins  with  a  rebuke  of  sectarianism. 
As  long'  as  one  says  "I  am  of  Paul,"  another  "I  of 
Apollos,"  a  third  "I  of  Cephas,"  a  fourth  "I  of  Christ," 
they  all  show  that  they  are  far  from  the  spirituality  of  the 

'  1  Corinthians  i.  11,  vii.  1  ff.,  vüi.  1  ff.,  xü.  1  ff.,  xv.  1  ff.,  xvi.  17. 
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gospel,  and  forget  that  all  the  preachers  are  but  servants 
of  God,  no  more. — ^Presently  he  begins  to  answer  their 
specific  questions  :  It  is  good  to  marry,  but  considering  how 
fiear  the  world  is  to  its  end  it  is  better  still  not  to  marry; 
but  in  this  matter  everyone  must  be  guided  by  his  knowledge 
of  himself,  must  act  circumspectly,  and  must  remember 
what  is  due  to  others.  The  use  of  meat  from  beasts  that 
have  been  sacrificed  to  idols  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
those  who  really  understand  the  matter  and  have  risen  above 
all  prejudice  ;  but  for  fear  of  inducing  the  brother  of  more 
^contracted  views,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  sin,  to  follow  such  an 
example  and  so  violate  his  own  conscience,  it  is  better  to 
abstain  from  sitting  at  meat  in  an  idol's  temple.  Had  not 
be,  Paul,  given  a  life-long  example  of  disinterested  self- 
sacrifice?  And,  indeed,  he  must  distinctly  forbid  their 
joining  in  sacrificial  meals,  for  it  was  a  sort  of  intercourse 
with  demons  ;  but  meat  purchased  in  the  market  might  be 
eaten  with  a  clear  conscience,  whether  sacrificed  to  idols  or 
not,  inrovided  aiways  that  it  gave  no  offence.  Then  Paul 
goes  on  to  i^eat  at  length  of  spiritual  gifts,  especially  speaking 
with  tongues,  and  lays  it  down  that  no  more  thaaa  two»  or  at 
most  three,  should  make  themselves  heard  at  one  meeting ; 
and  thai  only  in  succession,  and  when  there  was  someone 
present  who  could  interpret  the  rapturous  utterances.  He 
meets  the  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  resurrection  chiefly 
by  an  appeal  to  the  resuneotion  of  Christ,  and  he  speaks  of 
the  glorified  body  of  the  luture.  He  repeatedly  rebukes  im- 
morality, arrogance,  want  of  love,  disorderly  conduct,  and 
an  unseemly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Then  he 
«andudes  by  pressing  the  collection  for  the  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem upon  the  attention  of  the  brethren,  by  telling  them  of 
his  future  plans,  and  by  giving  them  his  greeting. 

We  will  only  transcribe  the  well-known  verses  in  which 
the  apostle  celebrates  the  glory  of  love,  as  opposed  to  the 
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idle  self -exaltation  of  the  Corinthians,  with  their  pride 
in  their  several  spiritual  gifts  and  their  unchristian  con> 
duct.^ 

^'Earnestly  seek  the  best  gifts.  But  let  me  show  you  the 
way  of  ways : 

'*I  may  speak  in  tongues  as  exalted  as  man  can  utter, 
nay  in  the  tongues  of  the  angels  themselves,  but  if  I  have 
not  love  I  am  a  piece  of  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal» 
I  may  be  such  a  prophet  that  I  understand  all  the  truths 
of  faith  hitherto  unknown  and  penetrate  to  all  knowledge  of 
God.  I  may  have  the  full  measure  of  faith  so  that  I  can 
move  mountains ;  but  if  I  have  not  love  I  am  nothing.  I 
may  bestow  all  my  goods  on  the  poor,  I  may  give  my  very 
body  to  be  burned,  but  if  I  have  not  love  it  all  avails  me 
nothing ! 

'^  Love  is  long-suffering  and  kind ;  love  envies  not,  parades 
not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up ;  is  not  unseemly  or  grasping, 
or  easuy  provoked ;  love  imputes  evil  to  no  one,  takes  no 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  but  rejoioes  with  the  truth  in 
all  .things  true  and  noble  ;  covers  all  evil,  behoves  all  good^ 
hopes  against  hope^  and  bears  everything. 

"Love  never  fails.  Prophecies  shall  come  to  an  end, 
speaking  in  tongues  shall  cease,  knowledge  shall  vanish 
away ;  for  our  knowledge  is  incomplete,  our  prophesying  is 
imperfect,  and  when  the  perfect  state  has  come  then  these 
imperfect  things  must  be  banished.  When  I  was  a  child  I 
spoke  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  judged  as  a  child ; 
but  now  that  I  have  become  a  man  I  have  put  childish  things 
away.  For  now  we  see  the  things  above  as  we  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  heavens  in  the  water,  all  confused ;  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  we  shall  see  them  right  before  us.  Now  I 
only  know  in  part ;  but  then  I  «hall  know  as  perfectly  as  I 
am  known  by  God. 

'  1  Corinthians  xii.  31    xiv.  la. 
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**  And  so  these  three,  faith,  hope,  and  love,  endure  for 
ever  ;  and  the  greatest  of  them  is  love. 
** Follow  after  love!" 

This  letter  was  dispatched  before  Easter  in  the  year 
58  A.D.^  It  was  then  the  apostle's  intention  to  remain  a  few 
months  longer  at  Ephesus,  to  seize  the  abundant  and  favour- 
able opportunities  of  preaching  the  gospel  there  and  to  repel 
the  manifold  opposition.  After  Pentecost  he  intended  to  go 
through  Macedoiua  to  Corinth  to  spend  some  time,  perhapa 
to  winter,  there.* 

He  was  now  eagerly  employed,  amongst  other  things,  in 
giving  effect  to  his  promise  to  make  a  collection  for  the  com- 
munity of  Jerusalem  amongst  the  converts  of  his  own 
churches.^  He  had  already  made  one  such  collection,  soon 
after  the  convention  at  Jerusalem  most  likely.  But  this  time, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  collect 
as  large  a  sum  as  possible ;  for  if  he  could  make  up  a  hand- 
some amount  he  would  not  send  it  (as  he  intended  to  do 
should  it  prove  inconsiderable)  by  representatives  of  the 
various  congregations,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, but  he  would  go  with  them  himself  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  then  be  well  received  in  the  City  of  the  Temple,  and 
might  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  baneful  opposition 
which  was  directed  thence  against  his  preaching/  It  was 
excessively  difiEicult  for  him  permanently  to  maintain  his 
position  agdinst  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  converts  from  falling  away  from  him.  The  liberality 
of  his  heathen  converts,  then,  must  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  himself  and  the  primitive  community,  and  reconcile 
the  latter  to  his  work.*^    Accordingly  he  had  charged  the 

^  See  1  Corinthians  v.  7,  8.  '1  CorintliianB  xvi.  5—9. 

'  See  pp.  252,  253.  *  1  Corinthians  xvl  3,  4. 

^  2  Corinthians  ix.  12  ff. 
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Galatian  Christians  to  set  aside  something  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  according  to  their  several  ability;  and  now  he  made 
the  same  request  of  the  Corinthians,  so  that  the  collection 
might  already  be  on  foot  when  he  arrived  and  might  yield  as 
much  as  possible.^ 

Perhaps  he  had  already  spoken  of  this  matter  in  his 
former  letter  to  Corinth,  and  had  afterwards  sent  Timothy 
and  Eradxis  horn  Ephesns  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  on 
the  same  errand.  At  any  rate  he  impressed  ihe  urgency 
of  the  matter  upon  Titofi,  whom  he  dispatched  to  Corinth 
some  time  after  writing  his  second  letter  (1  Corinthians), 
but  while  still  at  Ephesus,  It  appears  that  Titus  was 
the  bearer  of  a  third  letter,  now  lost,  caused  by  further 
reports  from  the  city  which  had  given  Paul  the  greatest 
pain  and  had  hurt  him  personally.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
a  passionate  letter,  with  many  tears,  in  which  he  spoke 
with  extreme  severity  of  the  person  principally  concerned, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  the  community.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  notice  of  a  change  in  his  plans.  It  was  now  his 
intention  to  sail  to  Corinth  direct,  to  pay  a  visit  thence  to 
Macedonia,  and  on  his  return  take  ship  from  Corinth  to 
Jerusal^n.' 

But  he  changed  this  plan  also.  Soon  after  he  had  sent 
off  the  third  letter,  the  great  danger  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  came  upon  him  at  Ephesus.  He  barely  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  settled  for  a  time  at  Troas,  where  he  hoped  to 
meet  Titus  on  his  return  from  Corinth.  But  although  Troas 
offered  a  splendid  field  for  his  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  though  his  efforts  were  actually  crowned  with  great  suc- 
cess, yet  his  growing  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  his  last  letter 
to  Corinth  left  him  no  peace.  He  repented  of  having  adopted 
so  severe  a  tone ;  he  longed  with  all  his  heart  to  hear  from  Titus 

1 1  Coxinthians  xvi.  1,  2. 
""  2  Corinthians  ii.  2  ff.,  vH.  8  ff.,  i.  15, 16. 
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what  effect  it  had  produced ;  and  at  last  he  took  leave  of  the 
brethren  at  Troas  and  crossed  over  to  Macedonia,  hoping  to 
meet  his  friend  thiere.  But  here  he  was  even  more  ill  at  ease 
than  he  had  been  at  Troas.  He  had  to  contend  against  every 
kind  of  opposition,  and  meanwhue  his  anxiety  about  Corinth 
rose  still  higher,  till  at  last  Titus  joined  him. 

His  arrival  was  a  great  relief  and  comfort,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  pleasure  of  his  society  as  because  of  the 
favourable  report  he  had  to  mslke.^  He  had  been  better 
received  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  letter  had 
made  a  deep  impression.  The  Corinthians,  though  much 
pained,  had  at  least  been  shaken  out  of  their  slothful  indif- 
ference. Their  indignation  with  the  offender  or  traducer, 
and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  apostle  had  been  roused.  They 
had  taken  vigorous  steps  in  the  matter,  and  were  now  longing 
for  the  arrival  of  Paul  himself,  with  whose  sufferings  they 
heartily  sympathised.  At  any  rate  a  great  many  of  the 
brethren  showed  a  spirit  of  respectful  obedience.  On  the 
other  hand  his  delay  in  visiting  the  city  had  made  his  Jewish- 
Christian  opponents  more  outrageous  than  ever  in  their 
violent  or  scoffing  attacks  upon  his  person  and  character. 
Moreover,  many  faults  still  disfigured  the  community.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  Paul  was  impelled  in  the  late  autumn 
or  early  winter  of  58  a.d.  to  write  a  fourth  letter  (2  Corinthians) 
to  Corinth  before  going  there  in  person.  This  was  perhaps  at 
Philippi.  He  wrote  the  letter  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Timothy,  who  must  therefore  have  joined  him  again  by  this 
time,  though  we  hear  nothing  of  his  reception  and  expieri- 
ences  at  Corinth,  and  do  not  even  know  whether  he  had 
really  fulfilled  his  mission  or  been  in  Achaia  at  all. 

This  epistle  is  full  of  references  to  the  manifold  sufferings 
inseparable  from  the  apostle's  work,  and  of  expressions  of 
the  warmest  affection  for  the  Corinthians.    Paul  expressea 

>  2  Corinthians  ii  12, 13,  vil  2-16. 
W  ' 
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his  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  last  letter,  defends  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  vacillation  in  his  plans,  since  his 
reason  for  delaying  his  visit  had  been  his  unwiUingness  to 
come  to  them  with  a  severe  rebuke  in  his  mouth,  and  exhorts 
them  to  receive  the  guilty  brother  once  more  into  their  affec- 
tions since  he  was  now  sufficiently  punished  and  tortured  by 
repentance.  He  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  ministry, 
as  that  of  the  spirit  that  makes  alive,  above  the  ministry  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  as  that  of  the  letter  that  kills ;  and  describes 
how  he  pursues  that  ministry  with  purity  and  faithfulness, 
in  the  joyful  perseverance  of  faith  and  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
future,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  strain  it  puts  upon  his  powers. 

Then  he  speaks  of  the  collection  for  the  Palestinian 
believers.  The  Macedonian  •  Christians,  poor  as  they  were, 
had  given  zealously,  even  beyond  their  means ;  and  now  he 
had  begged  Titus  to  bring  this  work  of  love  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  at  Corinth,  where  he  had  busied  himself  in  the 
matter  on  his  former  visit,  and  where  it  had  been  in  hand 
for  a  year  already.  For  that  purpose  he  would  send  him 
thither  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  together  with  two  other 
brethren,  whose  names  are  not  given,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented the  community,  while  the  other  was  a  trusted  assistant 
of  the  apostle's.  Paul  endeavours  to  commend  the  cause  to 
the  Corinthians  in  many  ways,  especially  by  making  them 
feel  it  inconsistent  with  their  own  self-respect  to  be  behind 
.the  others^  All  this  he  does  with  great  tact,  but  also  with 
great  urgency. 

The  four  last  chapters  are  devoted  to  a'sometimes  pas- 
sionate self-defence.  There  were  abundant  and  pressing 
reasons  for  this ;  and  there  seems  to  have  also  been  a  very 
special  occasion  for  it  in  the  shape  of  a  project  of  inviting 
some  man  of  authority,  perhaps  one  of  the  Twelve  or  one  of 
the  brothers  of  the  Lord,  to  come  over  to  Corinth.^   A  certain 

^  2  Corinthians  xi.  4. 
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yiole9ce  of  style  pervades  these  chapters.  In  the  former  part 
of  the  epistle  Paul  had  already  defended  hin^self  from  the 
charge  of  vacillation  and  the  suspicion  of  base  cupidity  in 
connection  with  the  collection  óf  the  gifts  of  love ;  he  had 
fallen  upon  his  opponents,  who  had  come  with  letters  of 
commendation  from  Jerusalem,  and  had  asked  for  similar 
letters  from  the  Corinthians  to  other  churches,  and  had 
denounced  them  as  falsifiers  of  God's  word..  He  now  'repeats 
all  this  and  defends  his  character  and  his  apostolic  dignity 
against  his  opponents,  not  without  violent  threats.  In  proof 
that  his  apostleship  is  in  no  way  inferior,  but  rather  superior 
to  that  of  the  vaunted  Twelve  and  their  leaders,  he  appeals 
to  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  revelations  of  the  glorified  Christ,  with 
which  he  had  been  favoured  above  all  others.  From  the 
Corinthian  community  especially,  since  he  himself  had 
founded  it,  he  demands  the  recognitioii  and  support  of  his 
high  apostoHc  rank  and  his  absolute  disinterestedness,  in  the 
face  of  the  allegations  of  his  adversaries.  He  warns  the 
brethren  against  these  ''servants  of  Satan,''  and  against  all 
who  came  to  give  them  another  Jesus,  another  Spirit,  or 
another  Gospel  than  he  had  preached  and  communicated  to 
them  himself.  Finally,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  deal  severely  with  them  when  he  comes 
in  person. 

What  the  effect  of  this  letter  wap  we  are  not  told.  We 
suspect  that  it  was  satisfactory,  for  the  treatise  which  Paul, 
soon  afterwards  composed  in  Corinth  breathes  a  spirit  of 
peace.  The  apostle  was  not  long  in  following  his  letter  from 
Macedonia  to  Greece.  According  to  Aqts  he  only  spent  three 
months  in  the  latter  country,  and  then  set  out  for  Jerusalem. 
All  we  know  of  his  stay  at  Corinth  is  that  it  brought  his 
plans  for  the  future  to  maturity.  First  of  all  he  would  go  to  the 
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brethren  at  Jerusalem  to  make  peace  with  them.  This  journey 
must  often  ha^e  filled  him  with  uneasy  apprehension,  but  he 
was  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  best  by  the  brilliant  proofs 
of  the  brotherly  love  of  the  heathen  Christians  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  behevers  at  Jerusalem ;  by 
confidence  in  his  own  personal  influence  backed  by  the  truth  ;^ 
and  above  all  by  his  unshaken  hope  in  the  support  of  his 
Lord.  After  pleading  his  cause  at  Jerusalem,  and  securing 
his  churches  against  the  turbulent  agitators  who  would  soon 
lose  all  their  influence  if  once  renounced  by  the  Apostles,  he 
intended  to  carry  out  a  project  he  had  long  cherished  with 
passionate  earnestness,  and  make  his  way  to  Bome.  Accor- 
ding to  another  account,  of  doubtful  authenticity,'  his  plans 
included  a  yet  wider  scheme,  and  he  meant  to  go  on  from  Borne 
to  Spain.  But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  certain.^ 
He  was  determined  to  visit  Bome,  and  we  may  easily  see 
why.  His  restless  nature  never  ceased  to  urge  him  on  into 
new  and  ever  wider  fields  of  labour.  He  had  now  traversed 
sea  and  land  without  cessation  for  full  twenty  years;  his  life 
was  advancing  ;  and  his  work  still  seemed  to  nds's  its  crown, 
as  long  as  he  had  not  visited  Bome  and  preached  the  gospel 
there.  He  had  always  picked  out  great  capitals,  and  now 
the  capital  of  the  world  had  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
him.  What  a  glorious  thought  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  attack  Satan,  the  god  of  the  heathen  world,  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  pöVer  of  heathenism  I  Moreover  if  Antioch, 
E'phesus,  and  Corinth  were  the  scenes  of  busy  intercourse 
amongst  the  different  nations,  whence  the  new?  of  the  gospel 
must  spread  far  and  wide,  Bome  was  the  very  heart  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  seed  there  scattered  and  matured  would 
be  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  winds  to  all  the  quarters  of 
heaven,  and  would  bear  rich  fruits  in  every  land.  A  triumph 
gained  at  Bome  would  open  up  immeasurable  prospects. 

^  2  Oorintliiaas  xiii  8.         *  Romans  xv.  24,  28.         *  Romans  i.  10—15, 
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Then  was  the  gospel  of  the  Crucified  as  yet  unknown  at 
Borne  ?  That  was  impossible.  There  was  no  movement  of  any 
interest  or  extent  in  any  portion  of  the  great  empire  which 
was  not  sooner  or  later  reflected  in  the  capital.  Without  any 
special  founder  a  band  of  believers  had  been  formed  at  Eome 
by  the  mere  arrival  of  travelling  traders  or  the  settlement 
of  strangers.  It  was  probably  connected  with  the  syna- 
gogue, and  had  already  gained  a  certain  celebrity.  But 
this  was  not  enough  for  Paul.  His  gospel  must  be  estab- 
lished there.  He  would  go  and  preach  in  Bome  himself^  for 
the  full  truth,  as  it  was  in  Christ,  must  be  proclaimed  there. 

But  the  previous  existence  of  a  congregation,  though  on 
one  side  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  his  work  a 
'point  of  attachment  and  support,  was  on  the  other  side  a 
source  of  great  embarrassment.  When  he  arrived  what 
reception  must  he  expect  ?  Some  of  the  beUevers  were  Jews, 
and  though  others  were  converted  heathens,^  even  they  had 
no  clear  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  cross,  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  of  justification  by 
grace  through  faith.^  Paul  knew  or  'had  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  meet  with  opponents  there  who  had  already 
blackened  his  character,  and  allies  who  misunderstood  or 
misapplied  his  principles.  So  he  felt  the  necessity  of  paving 
the  way  for  his  personal  visit  by  making  the  Christians 
acquainted  with  his  gospel,  and  so  winning  their  hearts  for 
the  truth  in  advance,  or  at  any  rate  securing  a  more  favour- 
able disposition  towards  his  gospel  and  removing  prejudices. 
To  this  we  owe  thB  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  Paul's  master- 
piece, the  first  attempt — and  a  supremely  important  one — 
to  draw  up  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  no  con- 
troversial appeal  like  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians;  no  per- 
sonal defence  like  the  two  remaining  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  but  a  calm  exposition  of  a  doctrinal  system,  with  its 

'  Eomans  L  5,  6, 13—15,  zi  13  ff.  '  Bomans  vi.  17. 
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commendation  to  the  calm  consideration  of  others.  The 
cir-cumstances  naturally  dictated  a  conciliatory  tone,  and 
prominence  is  given  to  constructive  rather  than  destructive 
elements,  which  puts  this  epistle  into  contrast  more  espe- 
cially with  that  to  the  Galatians.- 

After  greeting  the  brethren,  Paul  at  once  announces  his 
intention  of  visiting  Home  to  preach  amongst  the  heathens 
there  also;  for  he  felt  the  duty  laid  upon  him  of  bringing 
both  Greek  and  barbarian,  both  the  cultured  and  the  igno- 
rant, to  the  Ohriat.  "For  in  spite  of  contempt  and  persecu- 
tion it  is  my  pride  to  preach  the  gospel,  since  I  know  it  to  be 
the  power  of  God  for  the  preservation  of  all  who  have  faith, 
whether  Jew  or  Greek.  It  reveals  to  the  heart  of  man  the 
perfect  relationship  to  God,  springing  from  faith  and  leading' 
to  faith,  according  to  the  saying  of  Scripture :  The  righteous 
shaUHve  by  faith."  1 

Then  he  shows  that  the  heathen  world  had  been  given  up 
to  the  deepest  moral  corruption  as  a  punishment  for  its  idol- 
atry ;  but  that  the  Jews  also,  subject  to  God's  judgment  and 
condemned  by  their  own  Law,  are  just  as  far  from  the 
righteousness  that  avails  with  God:  **  All  mankind  is  guilty 
in  His  eyes.  Observance  of  thé  Law  cannot  possibly  make 
any  man  just  in  His  sight ;  for  the  Law  does  but  serve  to 
bring  sin  into  light.'* 

"  But  now" — and  here  we  have  the  brief  epitome  of  Paul's 
gospel  in  his  own  words — "  But  now  the  true  justification, 
sanctioned  by  the  Scripture,  is  made  accessible  without  the 
instrumentality  of  law.  It  is  the  justification  of  all  who  have 
faith  in  Christ  by  means  of  that  faith.  For  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence between  Jew  and  heathen.  All  alike  have  sinned  and 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  are  justified  without  price 
by  his  grace  f  by  the  redemption  we  have  found  in  Jesus  Christ. 
When  he  poured  out  his  blood,  God  offered  him  to  the 

>  Bomans  i.  16, 17 ;  compare  Habakkuk  il  4. 
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believer  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  his  sins.  Hence  it 
appears  that  God's  long-suffering  has  not  really  infringed 
upon  his  justice  when  in  times  gone  by  he  has  let  sin»  go 
unpunished,  with  this  atoning  sacrifice  in  view.  And  by  the 
same  means  the  true  justification  has  been  brought  to  light ; 
for  by  the  cross  God's  justice  is  established,  and  God  holds 
all  who  have  faith  in  Jesus  to  be  justified. 

"  Then  what  ground  is  left  for  any  self-exaltation  on  the 
part  of  the  Jew?  None  whatever.  What  is  it  that  has 
brought  all  this  about  7  Is  it  the  religion  of  legal  obser- 
vance ?  No  ;  it  is  the  religion  of  faith.  We  believe,  then, 
that  faith  without  legal  observance  brings  man  into  the 
true  relationship  with  God.  Or  is  He  the  God  of  the  Jews 
only,  and  not  of  the  heathens  ?  By  no  means.  The  same 
God  will  save  Israel  by  faith  and  the  uncircumcised  through 
faith." 

But  was  not  this  in  contradiction  with  the  Scripture  ? 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  for  at  the  very  threshold  of  Israel's  his- 
tory, Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  justified  by 
faith  even  before  his  circumcision.  And  if  this  justification 
gives  us  peace  with  God  and  the  hope  of  life,  then  two  great 
facts  stand  over  against  each  other  as  the  main  factors  of  the 
world's  history:  First,  sin  and  death  to  all  through  Adam,  the 
carnal  man;  second,  grace  and  salvation  to  all  through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  heavenly  man.  The  believer,  nckade  one  with  the 
Christ,  and  thereby  released  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  hence- 
forth leads  a  holy  life  in  obedience  to  God.  For  has  not  the 
death  of  Christ  completely  released  him  from  the  Law,  which 
brings  the  power  of  sin  to  light  9  Released  from  all  bondage, 
awakened  to  a  life  after  the  spirit,  transformed  into  a  son  or 
daughter  of  God,  blessed  in  hope,  courageous  in  suffering, 
certain  of  his  future  glory^  the  believer  rejoices  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God's  love  which  nothing  can  disturb. 

But  alas  !  the  people  of  the  covenant  and  the  promises  for 
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the  most  part  rejected  the  Christ.  Such  was  the  decree  of 
God's  omnipotence — let  man  say  what  he  might  to  it  I — and 
it  was  only  in  appearance  contradictory  to  the  promises 
themselves.  Israel  refused  to  tread  the  path  of  faith.  But 
the  obstinacy  of  Israel  wa>s  itself  the  means  of  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  thus  it  appeared  that  the  apostle 
of  the  gentiles  was  himself  toiling,  indirectly  indeed  but 
none  the  less  zealously,  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  countryr 
men;  for  when  once  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  was  accom- 
pHshed,  then  the  object  of  the  temporary  exclusion  of  the 
Jews  would  be  gained,  the  rejection  would  be  repealed,  and 
all  Israel  would  be  gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Oh 
the  adorable  wis^dom  of  God*s  government  I 

Then  follow  exhortations  to  a  life  consecrated  to  God, 
to  a  good  use  of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  each,  to  love,  zeal, 
perseverance,  sympathy,  forgivingness,  and  especially  to 
submission  to  the  heathen  magistracy,  as  appointed  by 
God,  and  as  His  handmaid,  together  with  active  love  towards 
men,  and  a  pure  life  in  expectation  of  Christ's  return  that 
was  drawing  near.     . 

Finally,  there  were  some  of  the  members  of  the  Eoman 
community  who  thought  they  might  eat  anything,  including 
meat  from  sacrificial  beasts,  and  need  take  no  heed  of  sabbath, 
fast,  or  feast ;  and  there  were  others  so  strict  that  .they  would 
not  eat  any  meat  at  all,  but  only  vegetables,  and  observed 
the  Jewish  fasts  and  feasts  with  extreme  scrupulosity.  Now 
while  Paul  does  not  for  a  moment  conceal  his  agreement  with 
the  former,  he  pleads  for  the  broadest  toleration  on  both 
sides,  and  especially  urges  those  who  share  his  own  views 
to  treat  the  others  who  are  **  weak  in  the  faith,"  with  the 
utmost  possible  consideration,  not  to  parade  their  enUghten- 
ment,  not  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  will  seem  offensive  to 
those  who  differ  from  them,  and  above  all  never  to  tempt 
others  to  violate  their  own  consciences. 
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With  this,  or  with  a  concluding  word  of  praise,^  many 
manuscripts  make  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans  end.  It  would 
seem  that  not  only  the  last  chapter,  whiöh  is  at  any  rate 
out  of  place  in  this  epistle,^  hut  the  last  hut  one  also  is 
of  doubtful  origin.  This  chapter  (xv.)  contains  a  fresh 
exhortation  to  tolerance  and  unanimity,  a  scriptural  justifi- 
cation of  the  conversion  of  the  heathens,  an  address  from  the 
apostle  of  the  gentiles  to  the  believers  in  Eome,  and  an 
announcement  of  his  intention  of  going  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  money  he  had  collected,  and  then  travelling  to  Spain 
through  Kome. 

It  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  59  a.d.  that 
some  opportunity  was  found  of  sending  the  letter  to  Kome. 
Shortly  afterwards  Paul  left  Corinth.  According  to  Acts  it 
was  his  intention  to  go  to  Palestine  by  sea;  but,  having 
heard  of  a  plot  of  the  Jews  (apparently  to  surprise  and  kill 
him  on  his  way  to  the  port)  he  changed  his  plans  and  made 
his  way  by  land  through  Macedonia.  When  he  reached 
Philippi  he  crossed  over  to  Troas.  The  passage  (owing  to 
contrary  winds  or  the  damaged  condition  of  the  vessel) 
occupied  five  days,  and  took  place  just  after  the  Jewish 
Passover,  according  to  the  trustworthy  statements  of  the 
anonymous  companion  of  Paul's  voyages,  whose  narrative  is 
again  woven  into  the  Acts  at  this  point.  Henceforth  we 
shall  call  him  Titus  (?)  for  convenience,  but  without  at  all 
intending  to  prejudge  the  question  of  his  identity.  From 
the  date  he  gives  in  this  passage  we  may  infer  with  great 
probabiUty  that  it  was  now  ten  months  since  Paul  had  left 
Ephesus.* 

Titus  (?) .  was  not  the  apostle's  only  companion  on  this 
occasion.     He  was  surrounded  by  seven  other  friends  from 

^  Romans  xvi.  25—27  (to  follow  immediately  after  xiv.  23). 
.  «  See  pp.  305,  306.  ■  See  p.  319,  and  1  Corinthians  xvi.  a 
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various  districts — Sop&ter,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  from  BerSa ; 
Aristarohus  and  Secundus,  from  Thessalonïca ;  Gains,  from 
Derbe;  Tychïcus  and  Trophïmus,  from  Asia  (Ephesus?);  and 
finally  Timothy.^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  men 
were  deputed  by  the  various  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe  to  accompany  Paul  to  Jerusalem  with  the  money 
that  they  had  raised.  We  have  already  heard  of  this  project 
from  Paul  himself.  The  only  puzzle  is  why  no  one  from 
Corinth  is  mentioned,  but  perhaps  the  Corinthians  had  not 
been  able  to  fix  upon  one  of  their  number  who  was  able  to 
make  the  journey,  and  were  therefore  represented  by  one  of 
the  other  deputies  or  not  at  alL  All  we  know  is  that  the 
seven  friends  went  on  in  advance  and  awaited  Paul  and 
Titus  (?)  at  Troas. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  Paul  visited  his 
communities,  the  last  farewell  he  took  of  them,  though  he  did 
not  know  that  they  were  never  to  see  him  more.  Not  only 
was  he  never  again  to  visit  these  regions  which  he  had  so  often 
crossed  and  recrossed  in  every  direction,  but  his  apostolic 
labours  were  themselves  drawing  to  a  close.  In  a  certain 
sense  his  task  had  been  accomplished.  The  contest  he  had 
waged  for  so  many  years  with  varying  fortunes  against  the 
Jewish-Christianity  which  had  penetrated  into  the  fields  of 
his  labour  had  spurred  him  to  ever  greater  efforts,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  seize  every  weapon  that  lay  within  his  reach, 
had  forced  him  to  penetrate  yet  further  into  the  heart  of  his 
own  gospel,  and  to  work  out  and  round  off  his  own  opinions 
more  completely;  and  thereby  it  had  indirectly  contributed 
towards  confirming  and  extending  his  apostolic  influence 
upon  his  own  and  coming  ages.  This  remark  has  special 
reference  to  his  writings,  those  four  marvellous- epistles  that 
have  been  preserved  for  us,  and  were  largely  called  forth  by 
the  divisions  in  the  bosom  of  Apostolic  Christiaiaity. 

^  Acts  XX.  4,  where  "  into  Asia"  is  not  authentic 
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His  work  survived.  He  had  toiled  and  striven  and 
endured  more  than  tongue  can  utter,  but  the  results  of  his 
unwearied  efforts  and  unreserved  devotion  were '  proportion- 
ately rich  and  grand.  It  is  true  that  the  consummation  he 
.  expected,  the  glorious  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  the  return  of  the  Christ  from  heaven,  never  came.  But 
it  was  through  him  personally  and  to  the  form  in  which  he 
preached  his  gospel  that  the  great  spiritual  power  destined 
slowly  but  surely  to  regenerate  mankind  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  civilised  world.  While  he,  together  with 
all  the  believers  of  his  generation,  still  looked  in  vain  for  the 
glorious  renewal  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  had  himself  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  colossal  edifice  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


Chapter  X. 

PAUL     AT     JERUSALEM. 
Acts  XX.  7— XXIIL,  VIIL  9— 25. 

THE  apostle  and  his  companions  reached  Jerusalem  with- 
out hindrance.  But  whether  the  means  of  travelling 
at  their  command  necessitated  occasional  delays  of  a  few 
•  days*  duration,  or  whether  thoy  had  a  little  vessel  of  their 
own  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  and  paused  from 
time  to  time  by  choice,  in  any  case  they  made  no  great  haste 
on  their  way. 

To  begin  with,  they  spent  a  week  at  Troas,  where  the 
following  event  occurred.  On  the  Sunday  evening  before  the 
Monday  morning  on  which  they  were  to  depart,  a  final 
meeting  of  the  congregation,  closed  by  a  brotherly  meal,  was 
held  in  a  well-lighted  upper  room.  Paul  had  much  to  say, 
and  midnight  had  already  come,  when  both  he  and  his  hearers 
were  horrified  to  see  a  young  man  called  Eutj^chus,  who  was 
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sitting  on  the  window-seat  and  had  gone  to  sleep,  fall  down 
outside  from  the  third  story.  As  he  made  no  sound  or 
motion,  they  gave  him  up  at  once  for  dead  and  raised  great 
lamentations.  But  Paul,  who  had  hurried  down  with  the 
rest,  threw  himself  upon  him,  embraced  him,  and  said: 
*'  Lament  not  thus  for  him  1  He  is  still  alive !"  Then  they 
went  into  the  upper  room  again,  joined  in  the  brotherly 
meal,  and  conversed  tiU  dawn,  when  the  apostle  went  his. 
way.  Meanwhile  Eutychus  had  been  brought  in  alive,  to 
the  great  joy  of  everyone. — This  circumstance  is  recorded  by 
Titus  (?)  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  without  hesitation ; 
but  the  writer  of  Acts  appears  to  have  made  a  sHght  altera- 
tion in  the  narrative,  so  as  to  give  Paul  the  glory  of  restoring 
the  dead  to  life,  which  he  has  already  ascribed  to  Peter.^ 

Paul  had  decided  to  go  to  Assus,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Troas,  by  land,  and  there  to  join  his  fellow  travellers,  who 
were  to  go  before  by  ship.  This  was  done,  and  from  Assus 
they  crossed  to  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  lying  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island.  There  they  spent  the  night. 
Next  day  they  sailed  past  Chios  and  the  day  after  they 
steered  for  Samos,  anchored  one  night  off  Cape  Trogyllïum, 
and  on  the  next  day  reached  Miletus. 

At  this  point  the  author  of  Acts  interrupts  the  narrative 
of  Titus  (?)  to  insert  from  some  less  trustworthy  authority  a 
moving  account  of  a  last  farewell  which  Paul  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  at  Miletus  of  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.^ 
We  are  told  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem for  Pentecost,  and  that  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in 
Asia  he  sent  to  Ephesus  from  Miletus  and  invited  the  elders 
to  come  and  see  him  there,  instead  of  going  to  the  city  him- 
self. This  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  for  the  week's 
abode  at  Troas  and  again  at  Tyre,  and  the  delay  of  many 

»  See  pp.  262,  267. 
*  Acts  XX.  16-38 ;  compare  p.  268. 
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days  at  Cflösarea,  within  two  days'  journey  of  Jerusalem, 
preclude  the  idea  of  haste.  And  the  apostle  certainly  did 
not  arrive  till  the  feast  was  over.  Besides,  if  he  had  really 
been  pressed  for  time  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  take 
leave  of  the  Ephesians  at  the  neighbouring  Trogyllium  than 
at  Miletus,  which  .was  a  long  day's  journey  from  Ephesus, 
so  that  the  communications  would  have  caused  aoi  addi- 
tional delay  of  at  least  two  days.  Finally,  we 'know  that 
Paul  had  altogether  given  up  celebrating  Jewish  feasts. — 
But  to  go  on  with  the '  story  :  When  the  representatives 
of  the. chief  church  of  Asia  had  joined  him,  Paul  gave 
them  a  retrospect  of  his  apostolic  labours  at  Ephesus.  He 
reminded  them  of  his  style  of  life  amongst  them  during  three 
successive  years,  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  his  patient  perse- 
verance, thé  truth  and  completeness  of  his  preaching.  And 
now  he  was  journeying  to  Jerusalem,  in  obedience  to  an 
impulse  from  above,  warned  by  the  prophets,  from  city  to 
city  as  he  went,  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  him  there,  but 
prepared  to  sacrifice  everything,  down  'to  his  very  life,  in. 
accomplishing  his  task.  And  since  he  knew  that  he  should 
never  more  see  the  Ephesians  or  any  of  the  congregations  he 
had  founded,  he  now  declared  in  their  presence  that  his  own 
conscience  was  clear,  and  conjured  the  overseers,  as  set  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  pooj;  of  responsibility,  to  guard  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  against  heretical  teachers,  who  should 
burst  in  like  savage  wolves  from  outside,  or  should  rise  up 
in  their  own  midst.  Finally,  he  commended  them  to  &od, 
and  exhorted  them  to  follow  his  own  example  of  complete 
disinterestedness  (in  supporting  himself  while  preaching), 
according  to  the  word  of  Jesus :  **  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." — After  this  they  all  knelt  down  and  Paul 
prayed  with  them.  Deeply  grieved  by  his  assurance  that 
they  would  see  his  face  no  more,  they  escorted  him  to  the 
ship  and- bade  farewell. 
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There  can  be  ^o  real  doubt  that  this  profoundly  touching 
and  beautiful  address  was  composed  at  a  later  date  in  defence 
or  in  honour  of  Paul  and  not  really  delivered  by  him.^  He 
himself  by  no  means  looked  for  certain  captivity  and  death 
when  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  on  the  contrary  was  fuU 
of  vast  projects  for  the  future.*  He  knew  that  he  was  expo- 
sing himself  to  serious  danger,  but  to  that  he  had  long  been 
accustomed.  The  prediction  here  put  into  his  mouth  is 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  result,  but  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  anticipations^  at  the  time.  We  must  pass  thé  same 
judgment  on  the  warning  against  future  heretics.  Of  course 
Paul  himself  never  thought  of  such  teachers,  and  would  have 
warned  the  Ephesians  against  the  orthodox  fanatics  if  against 
anyone.  Moreover  we  know  that  the  three  years  of  his  abode 
in  Asia  had  not  been  by  any  means  spent  continuously  at 
Ephesus ;  nor  did  he  ever  recommend  others  to  follow  his 
own  personal  rule  of  earning  their  bread  by  manual  labour 
when  preaching  the  gospel.*  Finally,  not  to  enter  upon 
further  details,  the  *high  estimate  of  the  office  of  overseers  or 
bishops  indicates  the  post-ApostoHc  age. 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  Titus  (?).  Quitting 
Miletus,  the  party  made  straight  for  the  island  of  Cos,  sailed 
or  rowed  thence  to  Ehodes,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  the 
Lycian  harbour  of  Patètra.  Here  they  found  a  merchantman 
just  ready  to  sail  for  Phoenicia,  •  and  took  their  passage  in 
her.  The  vessel  soon  put  out  to  sea,  towards  Cyprus,  which 
she  passed  on  the  left,  and  after  a  voyage  of  a  short  week 
reached  Tyre,  where  she  was  to  unload.  Here  the  travellers 
sought  the  brethren  with  whom  they  spent  seven  days,  and 
who — after  vainly  attemping,  in  obedience  to  an  inspired 
impulse,  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  to  Jerusalem,  adds  the 

1  See  pp.  240,  268,  277,  278.  •  See  pp.  323^  324. 

^  Compare  Philippians  iL  24 ;  Philemon  v.  22. 
*  See  'Galatians  vi.  6 ;  1  Corinthians  ix.  6—15. 
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author  of  Acts — escorted  them  out  of  the  city  with  the  women 
and  children,  prayed  with  them,  and  took  leave  of  them  on 
the  strand;  for  our  travellers  avoided  the  route  by  land, 
which  would  have  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  ortho- 
dox communities,  and  sailed  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemaïs,  where 
they  visited  the  brethren  and  spent  one  day  with  them.  Qn 
the  morrow  they  crossed  Mount  Carmel  and  passed  through 
the  flowery  plain  of .  Sharon  to  Csesarea.  Here  they  took  up 
their  abode  with  Philip,  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  Seven,^ 
who  had  four  unmarried  daughters,  all  of  them  prophetesses 
or  inspired  speakers.     Here  they  spent  several  days. 

At  OflBsarea,  we  read,  Paul  received  a  final  warning.  The 
JudsBan  prophet  Ag&bus  came  to  him,  took  his  girdle,  bound 
his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  and  foretold  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  owner  of  that  girdle  would  be  bound 
by  the  Jews  in  like  manner  and  delivered  to  the  Bomans. 
Then  his  travelling  companions  and  the  Christians  of  Cassarea 
implored  Paul  to  desist  from  his  project ;  but  he  bade  them 
cease,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  brave  not  only  im- 
prisonment but  death  itself  at  Jerusalem  for  his  faith.  Upon 
this  they  acquiesced  in  the  Lord's  will. — We  suspect  that  this 
scene  formed  no  part  of  the  original  diary  of  Titus .(?),  but 
was  subsequently  inserted  ;•  for  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  other  unhistorical  interpolations,  and  is  in  itself  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.  Besides,  we  know  that  this  idea  of 
Paul's  feeling  impelled  from  above  to  visit  Jerusalem  at  every 
risk  is  nothing  whatever  but  an  invention  by  the  author  of 
Acts  or  his  authority,  who  is  determined,  to  surround  the 
brows  of  his  hero  with  a  crown  of  glory;  whereas  the  apostle 
himself  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  any  such  irresistible  im- 
pulse, and  knew  the  value  of  his  own  life  as  well  as  ever.*  In 
conclusion  we  may  observe  that  a  former  appearance  of 

^  See  pp.  206  ff . 
«  See  1  Corinthians  xvi.  4 ;  and  pp.  320,  324. 
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Agabus  is  equally  open  to  suspicion,^  that  the  careful  enume- 
ration of  the  dajs  that  characterises  the  itinerary  throughout 
disappears  in  this  passage,  and  that  other  indications  like- 
wise point  it  out  as  an  interpolation.  We  have  therefore  no 
right  to  assume  that  Paul  approached  Jerusalem  as  a  volun- 
tary martyr  to  the  Jews,  rather  than  an  ambassador  of  peace 
to  the  Jewish-Christians. 

After  spending  a  good  many  days  in  Caesarea,  then,  the 
apostle  and  his  eight  companions  prepared  to  continue  the 
journey.  It  was  now  a  few  weeks  after  Pentecost.  Some  of 
the  GsBsarean  brothers  accompanied  them,  and  when  they 
reached  Jerusalem  brought  them  to  a  certain  Mnason,  a 
Cyprian  convert  of  long  standing,  who  offered  them  hospitahty . 
They  were  doubtless  deterred  by  the  want  of  a  hearty 
mutual  understanding  from  taking  up  their  abode  with  any 
of  the  Apostles  or  brothers  of  Jjbqvls  ;  and  if  Paul  had  near 
relations  in  the  city,  as  we  shall  presently  see  he  had,  it  was 
perhaps  a  seasonable  precaution  to  avoid  going  to  the  place 
where  he  would  first  be  looked  for.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their 
reception  at  Mnason's  house  was  hearty,  but  quiet..  The 
community  probably  did  not  know  of  their  arrival,  for  they 
had  intentionally  avoided  announcing  it,  and  it  was  certainly 
advisable  to  keep  it  carefully  secret  from  the  Jews.*  To 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  they  announced  their  arrival 
at  once ;  so  that  on  the  very  next  morning,  whe;n  they 
presented  themselves  to  hand  over  the  gifts  of  love,  they 
found  all  the  elders  or  representatives  of  the  community 
assembled  to  receive  them. . 

What  reception  did  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  and  the 
gentile  deputies  themselves  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  this 
assembly,  and. what  was  the  course  that  events  took  in  con- 
sequence ?     Alas !  the  trustworthy  account  of  Titus  (?)  is 

'  See  p.  233.  ■  Acts  xxi.  22. 
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lost ;  for  the  author  of  Acts,  who  had  certainly  reason 
enough  for  suppressing  it,  'substituted  for  it  the  following 
story,  of  suspicious  origin  and  more  than  doubtful  credibihty : 
After  a  friendly  greeting  Paul  began,  and  gave  a  full 
account  of  all  that  God  had  done  amongst  the  heathens  by 
his  instrumentality.  The  others  listened  with  sympathetic 
interest,  and  glorified  God,  but  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  very  numerous  communities  of  behoving  Jews,  who  were 
all  zealous  for  the  Law,  cherished  a  strong  though  mistaken 
prejudice  against  Paul,  which  might  well  prove  dangerous  to 
him.  Slanderous  reports  had  been  spread  to  the  effect  that 
he  made  the  Jews  in  the  dispersion  apostates,  by  teaching 
them  that  circumcision  and  the  other  duties  prescribed  by 
the  Jewish  religion  were  no  longer  binding.  He  had  better 
avail  himself  of  the  present  opportunity  of  clearing  himself* 
from  such  imputations  by  a  pubHc  act  of  adhesion  to  the 
Law  and  t];^dition;  for  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  would  soon 
be  generally  known.  Now  it  happened  that  there  were  four 
brethren  who  had  taken  the  Nazirite  vow,  and  were  too  poor 
to  make  the  sacriüces  prescribed  for  its  close.  It  was,  there- 
fore, impossible  for  them  to  be  released  from  it  without  help.^ 
What  if  Paul  were  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  were 
to  take  the  vow  himself  for  the  last  few  days,  and  were  finally 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  sacrifices  ?  Such  a  good  deed 
would  be  the  palpable  proof  that  all  these  reports  were  simply 
slander^,  and  that  his  scrupulosity  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Finally,  they  reminded  him  that  with  regard  to  heathen  con- 
verts the  old  agreement  still  held  good,  and  nothing  was 
required  of  them  but  abstinence  from  the  four  abominations.' 
Paul  unhesitatingly  acceded.  He  joined  the  four  needy  Nazi- 
rites,  accepted  all  the  obligations  of  the  vow,  went  with  them 
the  following  day  to  the  Temple  and  informed  the  priest  that 
the  days  of  separation  and  abstinence  would  soon  be  at  an 

>  Compare  Vol.  JV.,  p.  233.  *  See  p.  2  >8. 
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end,  when  the  offerings  prescribed  in  the  Law  would  be  duly 
made,  namely  a  lamb,  a  ewe,  a  ram,  a  basket  of  unleavened 
bread  and  cakes,  together  with  a  meat  and  drink  offering,  for 
each  man. 

This  story  is  certainly  nntme.  It  is  more  than  impro- 
bable that  Paul  would  have  submitted  to  a  Nazirite's  vow,, 
with  all  its  frivolous  prescriptions;  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  he  would  have  consented  to  so  hypocritical  an  artifice 
as  to  take  public  part  in  the  ceremony  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  everyone  beheve  that  he  was  a  strict  observer 
of  the  Law,  and  therefore  could  not  preach  its  abolition.^  Nor 
could  James  and  the  elders  have  addressed  him  in  any  such 
strain  or  made  any  such  proposal  as  this,  for  they  well  knew 
what  his  preaching  was.  And,  finally,  the  resolution  and 
the  letter  here  referred  to-  are  themselves  spurious.^  The 
only  touch  of  history  in  this  story  is  the  indication  which 
escapes  the  writer  in  spite  of  himself  of  the  ^stence  of 
three  distinct  parties.  There  was  the  small  circle  of  friends,, 
converted  heathens  or  Greek^speaking  Jewish  believers,  by 
whom  Paul  and  his  companions  were  warmly  and  hospitably 
received.  There  were  James  and  the  representatives  of 
the  community,  whom  the  travellers  visited  the  day  after 
their  arrived  in  order  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them» 
Finally,  there  were  the  numerous  Nazarenes,  all  of  them 
zealous  for  the  Law,  who  were  not  yet  aware  that  Paul 
had  arrived,  but  who  would  soon  know  it,  and  who  hated  him 
as  an  apostate  that  had  led  others  astray.  We  may  also 
readily  believe  that  this  last  party  were  even  more  indignant 
with  Paul  for  declaring  that  the  Law  was  no  longer  binding 
on  the  Jewish  behevers  than  for  admitting  the  gentiles  inta 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  In  all  the  other  details  we  have  no 
di£&culty  in  recognising  the  usual  style  and  method  of  the 
author  of  Acts.    He  is  so  anxious  to  restore  peace  to  the 

^SeeGalatiansii.  16;  Boma11SYii.lff.9X.  4.  *  See  p.  261. 
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Church  and  reconcile  the  orthodox  .to  the  memory  of  the 
apostle  of  the  gentiles  that  he  utterly  obscures  his  teaching. 
Nay,  he  makes  him — ^the  writer  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  Romans  f — a  strict  Jewish-Christian,  who  circumcises 
Timothy,  takes  more  than  one  vow,  makes  repeated  journeys 
to  the  City  of  the  Temple  in  order  to  celebrate  Jewish  feasts, 
offers  sacrifices,  and  presently  gives  himself  out  as  a  Pharisee 
and  ckims  the  Pharisees'  protection  !^ 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  the  account  of  Titus  (?)  gave  a 
widely  different  version  of  Paul's  reception  by  the  heads  of 
the  conimunity !  The  very  fact  that  the  author  of  Acts  drop& 
the  narrative  here  and  substitutes  his  own  fictitious  concep- 
tions,  which  disguise  the  whole  course  of  the  history,  give» 
us  reason  to  suspect  the  worst.  We  must  also  observe  that 
our  author  tries  to  bury  the  whole  cause  of  Paul's  journey, 
namely,  the  collection,  in  silent  oblivion;  and  yet  he  knew 
about  it,  for  he  mentions  it  once  incidentally,^  though  he 
makes  it  a  proof  of  Paul's  national  zeal  instead  of  a  peace 
offering  from  the  gentiles  to  the  Jewish-Christians,  as  it 
really  was.  When  he  speaks  of  the  collection  more  expressly,, 
he  is  careful  to  put  it  many  years  earlier,  before  any  collision 
had  taken  place.'  Here  he  represents  the  gentile  Christian 
deputies  as  simple  travelling  companions  of  iPaul's,  and 
makes  the  apostle  himself  come  up  to  Jerusalem  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  offer  sacrifices  and  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.  Now  for  all  this  he  had  a  remarkably  good 
reason,  for  we  still  possess  a  story  which  showed  very  clearly 
in  its  original  form  that  Paul's  expectation  was  completely 
disappointed,  and  that  his  love-offering  produced  a  most 
disastrous  impression.  The  writer  of  Acts  has  endeavoured 
to  disarm  this  story  by  adopting  it  in  a  modified  form,  and 
assigning  it  a  place  in  his  narrative  before  the  conversion  of 

'  See  pp.  240,  259,  260,  290,  344,  346,  and  chapter  xi. 
»  Acts  xxir.  17.  »  See  pp.  233,  269,  319,  324. 
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Paul,  on  the  first  mention  of  the  preaching  in  Sam^ria.^  No 
one  could  then  suspect  that  it  had  any  reference  to  the 
apostle  of  the  gentiles.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Before  PhiHp  arrived  in  the  Samaritan  city  a  certain 
magician,  called  Simon,  had  estahlished  himself  there.  He 
gave  himself  out  as  something  wonderful,  as  the  Great 
Power  of  the  Deity,  and  had  long  held  the  multitudes  in 
awe  and  secured  their  adhesion  by  his  magic  arts^  but 
now  they  all  accepted  the  gospel,  and  even  Simon  himself 
became  a  follower  of  Jesus,  received  baptism,  and  attached 
himself  to  Philip,  whose  miraculous  deeds  he  beheld  with 
amazement.  Now,  when  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  heard  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  they  sent  Peter  and  John 
to  them,  who  prayed  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  afterwards  imparted  it  to  them  by  laying  their 
hands  upon  them.  Simon  witnessed  this,  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  share  their  privilege,  and  offered  to  give  the  Apostles 
a  sum  of  money  if  they  would  give  him  the  power  of  com- 
municating the  Spirit  to  those  on  whom  he  laid  his  hands. 
But  Peter  rejected  the  proposal  with  horror,  and  launched 
a  scathing  rebuke  against  Simon  :  Let  him  and  his  money 
perish  together !  Did  he  think  the  gift  of  God  could  be 
bought?  How  base  the  means  he  took  to  his  end,  how 
corrupt  his  heart,  how  sunk  in  iniquity  his  life  I  Hereupon 
Simon,  in  terror  of  God's  judgments,  besought  their  inter- 
cession. 

This  story  forms  the  centre  round  which  a  number  of 
fabulous  representations  have  been  grouped  in  the  old  litera- 
ture of  heresy.  To  understand  its  meaning  we  must  note 
the  following  points :  First,  that  elsewhere  in  Jewish-Christian 
controversial  writings  Paul  is  very  distinctly  indicated  as 
the  foil  of  Peter,  or  Simon  "the  rock,"  under  the  nickname 
of   Simon   "  the  magician,"  which  originally  belonged  to 

*  See  p.  206. 
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quite  another  man.  Second,  that  ''the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  generally  manifested  in  the  "  speaking  with 
tongues''  and  other  such  phenomena,  was  regarded  as  the 
test  of  admission  to  the  Messianic  salvation,^  so  that  the  ques- 
tion here  at  issue  is  that  of  official  reception  into  the  future 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Finally,  that  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  communicate  this  Spirit,  which  is  here  attributed  to  the 
Apostles  in  distinction  from*  the  evangelist,  is  elsewhere 
expressly  ascribed  by  our  author  to  the  apostle  of  the  gen- 
tiles likewise,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  desire  to  establish 
equality  and  harmony  between  Paul  and  the  Twelve;^  so 
that,  in  this  passage,  we  may  regard  the  power  of  giving 
the  Spirit  as  representing  the  ApostoHc  dignity  in  its  com- 
pleteness. Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we  see  that  this  story 
was  originally  aimed  at  no  other  than  Paul  himself,  who 
claimed  the  same  exalted  rank,  the  same  Apostolic  dignity 
and  privileges  as  those  accorded  to  the  Twelve.^  His  zeal  in 
collecting  a  generous  love-offering,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling 
the  ''  pillars ''  to  his  work,  and  inducing  them  to  recognise 
his  converts  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  recog- 
nise his  gospel,  his  work,  his  mission,  in  a  word,  his  Apostle- 
ship,^  is  here  placed  in  the  most  odious  Ught  as  an 
attempt  to  buy  the  full  powers  of  an  Apostle  for  gold !  And 
the  rebuke  administered  on  this  occasion  by  Peter  perhaps 
served  in  the  minds  of  his  orthodox  admirers  to  balance  the 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven  attack  of  Paul  upon  him  at 
Antioch.*^ 

From  all  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  Paul's  whole  pro- 
ject was  completely  wrecked.  He  was  rebuffed  everywhere  ; 
and  when  the  Jewish  mob  fell  upon  him,  he  was  left  com- 
pletely to  his  fate  by  the  Jewish -Christians;  nay,  who 

»  See  pp.  156, 169,  303,  304.  »  See  p.  304. 

«  2  Corinthians  xi.  4,  5,  xü.  11 ;  1  Corinthiana  ix.  1  fif.;  see  pp.  323, 313. 

«  See  p.  319.  *  See  pp.  256,  257. 
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knows  but  what  he  was  pointed  out  and  surrendered  to  the 
foxy  of  the  populace  by  the  "  false  brethren  "  -^ho  were 
acquainted  with  him  ? — ^But  let  us  listen  to  the  account  of 
the  upsliot  given  in  the  Acts.  We  have  no  means  whatever 
of  checking  it,  and  shall  therefore  simply  give  it  as  it  stands, 
with  as  little  interruption  as  possible  ;  only  premising  that 
the  incredible  story  of  the  vow  which  introduces  it,  and  the 
improbable  character  of  many  of  its  details,  inspire  us  with 
well-founded  doubts  as  to  its  truth. 

The  period  of  the  vow  had  not  yet  quite  expired,  and 
Paul  had  been  a  Nazirite  for  some  few  days,  when  ill-luck 
would  have  it  that  certain  Jews  from  Asia  (Ephesus),  who 
were  just  then  at  Jerusalem,  found  their  old  enemy,  whom 
they  had  resisted  so  furiously  throughout  his  long  abode  in 
their  native  land,^  in  the  Temple.  To  see  such  a  man  in 
such  a  place  filled  them  with  rage,  and  made  them  fear  the 
worsL  A  Httle  while  before,  they  had  seen  him  walking  about 
in  the  city  with  his  friend  Trophïmus,  of  Ephesus ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  sacred  place,  they 
took  for  granted  that  he  had  brought  this  uncircumcised 
companion  with  him  into  the  Court  of  the  IsraeHtes,  which 
no  heathen  might  enter  on  pain  of  death.  He  was  quite 
capable  of  such  sacrilege !  So,  without  inquinng  whether  it 
really  was  so,  they  rushed  upon  him,  and  inflamed  the 
people  by  shouting,  '<  Israelites,  to  the  rescue !  This  is  the 
man  who  preaches  everywhere  to  all  the  world  against  our 
people,  our  Law,  and  our  Temple  ;  and  now  he  is  bringing 
Greeks  into  the  sanctuary,  and  polluting  the  house  of  the 
Lord!" 

Then  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion,  and  a  great 
tumult  arose.  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
Levites  shut  the  gate  after  him  for  fear  his  blood  should 

^  Acts  XX.  19;  1  Corinthians  xvi.  9. 
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pollute  the  holy  place.^  The  mob  would  certainly  have  made 
an  end  of  Paul  on  the  spot  had  not  an  unexpected  rescue 
saved  him.  Claudius  Lysias,  the  captain  of  the  garrison  in 
the  castle  of  Antonia,  that  commanded  the  Temple  from  the 
north-west,  was  informed  that  all  Jerusalem  was  in  a  turmoil» 
and  he  instantly  rushed  down  upon  the  mob  with  the  soldiers 
and  officers  that  were  about  him.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
this  tumult  might  be  connected  with  a  former  disturbance ; 
for  not  long  before  a  certain  fanatic  had  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  had  secured  a  certain  following, 
•especially  amongst  the  zealots,  and  had  led  them  from  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  promising  that 
ihe  walls  of  Jerusalem  should  fall  down  before  their  eyes,  as 
those  of  Jericho  had  done  in  ancient  time,  whereupon  he 
would  release  the  city  frpm  its  heathen  oppressors  and  pro- 
claim the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  governor,  Felix,  had 
dispersed  his  followers,  a^r  cutting  down  or  capturing 
several  hundred  of  them,  but  the  chief  culprit  had  escaped. 
Lysias  thought  he  had  perhaps  come  back  again  and  was 
making  this  disturbance.  In  any  case  he  must  put  a  stop 
to  the  tumult* 

When  the  Jews  were  aware  of  the  captain's  presence, 
they  drew  back  for  a  moment  and  gave  up  striking  Paul ; 
upon  which  Lysias  instantly  seized  him,  threw  him  into 
fetters  and  manacles,  and  inquired  who  he  was  and  what  he 
had  done.  But  the  tumult  was  far  too  great  for  him  to  hope 
for  an  intelligible  answer.  One  shouted  one  thing,  and 
another  another,  till  Lysias  commanded  the  prisoner  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  barracks  in  Antonia.  Meanwhile  the  mob 
pressed  forward  so  furiously,  shouting  ^*  Away  with  him  I'* 
that  when  they  reached  the  steps  of  the  castle  the  soldiers 
had  literally  to  carry  Paul.  When  he  was  inside  the  ram- 
parts and  was  being  conveyed  to  his  prison,  he  said  to ,  the 
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captain,  **  Can  I  have  a  word  with  you  ?" — "  So !"  replied 
the  other,  "  Do  you  understand  Greek  ?  I  thought  you  were 
the  Egyptian  Jew  who  made  such  a  disturbance  a  short  time 
back,  and  collected  those  four  thousand  bandits  in  the  wilder- 
ness !'* — Upon  this  Paul  declared  himself  a  Jewish  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  people.  His  . 
request  was  granted!  He  took  his  place  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  demanded  silence  by  a  gesture,  and  when  he  had 
secured  it  addressed  the  people  and  their  leaders  in  the 
language  of  the  place,  as  follows:  "Brothers  and  fathers ! 
Listen  to  my  defence."  Now,  when  they  heard  that  he  was 
speaking  in  Hebrew  they  were  more  quiet  yet,  and  he  began 
to  tell  them  of  his  descent,  of  his  bringing  up  at  Jerusalem, 
of  his  rigidly  Jewish  education  under  Gamaliel,  of  his  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  the  fathers,  and  the  details  of  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Nazarenes.  It  was  only  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  near  Damascus  (here  described  in 
vivid  colours)  that  had  brought  him  to  himself ;  and  it  wa» 
Ananias,  a  man  whose  piety  according  to  the  Law  had  earned 
him  the  esteem  of  aU  his  Jewish  fellow-citizens,  who  had  told 
him  to  what  he  was  called  and  had  baptised  him.  Finally, 
when  he  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  Jesus  appeared  to  him 
in  the  Temple  and  commanded  him,  in  direct  contradiction 
with  his  personal  wishes,  plans,  and  expectations,  to  quit  the 
holy  city,  where  he  would  not  be  accepted,  and  go  far  away 
to  the  gentiles. 

The  author  has  been  very  careful,  in  framing  this  address 
to  the  people,  to  make  Paul  lay  stress  on  every  point  which 
could  please  the  Jews,  such  as  the  way  in  which  he  had  spent 
his  early  life,  his  zeal  for  the  Law,  and  especially  the  person 
of  Ananias.^  Accordingly  he  tells  us  that  the  people  listened 
attentively  so  far,  but  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  word  "  gen- 
tiles" their  passion  burst  out  again  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and 

»  See  pp.  218,  231. 
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they  shrieked :  "  Away  with  him !  He  shall  not  Hve  ! "  and 
in  their  impotent  fury  tore  their  garments  and  flung  dust 
into  the  air.  Then  the  captain,  who  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  therefore  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  it  was  all  about,  put  an  end  to  the  scene  by  ordering  Paul 
to  be  taken  in  and  forced  to  a  confession  by  scourging,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  at  the  cause  of  the  people's  fury.  Paul  was 
already  bound  to  the  stake  and  the  executioners  ready  to 
scourge  him,  when  he  asked  the  ofi&cer  in  charge  whether 
he  had  the  right  to  scourge  a  Eoman  citizen,  and  one  who  had 
not  been  condemned.  The  officer  went  at  once  to  the  cap- 
tain and  told  him  what  Paul  had  said,  so  that  he  might  know 
what  he  was  doing.  Then  the  captain  came  himself  and  asked 
Paul  whether  he  was  really  a  Eoman.  *' Yes,"  he  replied. — 
'^I  bought  the  citizenship  myself  for  a  great  sum,"  said  the 
captain. — "  But  I  was  born  to  it,''  answered  PauL  Of  course 
the  orders  to  scourge  him  were  at  once  countermanded,  and 
indeed  the  captain  was  under  some  uneasiness  already, 
because  he  had  thrown  a  Eoman  citizen  into  chains  without 
giving  him  a  hearing. 

The  next  day,  in  order  to  learn  with  certainty  what  it  was 
that  the  Jews  laid  to  the  charge  of  Paul,  be  had  the  Sanhe- 
drin called,  and  brought  Paul  before  them  without  chains. 
The  apostle  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  assembly  and  said : 
'<  Men  and  brothers  !  I  have  walked  before  God  with  a  clear 
conscience  all  my  life."  For  these  words  the  high  priest, 
Ananias,  son  of  Zebedeus,  ordered  the  attendants  to  strike 
him  on  the  mouth.  That  was  too  much  for  Paul's  patience. 
"  Strike  me  I  God  will  strike  you,  you  whited  wall  (hypo- 
crite)," he  burst  out.  "Are  you  sitting  there  to  give  sentence 
according  to  the  Law,  and  do  you  dare  to  order  them  to  strike 
me  in  violation  of  the  Law  ?" — **  How  dare  you  revile  God's 
high  priest?"  cried  the  bystanders. — Upon  which  Paul, 
\  unconditionally  submissive  to  the  Law,  as  usual,  repUed : 
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**  Brothers !  had  I  known  that  he  was  the  high  priest  I  would 
never  have  trans^essed  thé  precept :  Thou  shalt  not  curse  a 
leader  of  thy  people."  Then,  knowing  that  one-half  of  the 
council  consisted  of  Sadducees  and  the  other  half  of  Phari- 
sees, he  cried  aloud :  **  Men  and  brothers !  I  am  a  Pharisee, 
as  my  fathers  were  before  me.  It  is  concerning  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  and  the  resurrjection  of  the  dead  that  I  am 
now  upon  my  trial !"  These  words  caused  an  instant 
division  between  the  two  parties^  and  a  great  turmoil. 
Some  of  the  scribes  rose  up  and  asserted  vehemently  : 
''We  can  £nd  no  harm  in  the  man.  And  what  if  a 
spirit  or  an  angel  really  did  speak  to  him  at  Damascus?" 
The  contest  grew  so  violent  that  the  captain  began  to  be 
afraid  they  would  tear  Paul  to  pieces,  and  ordered  the  soldiers 
down  to  take  him  away  to  the  castle. — This  scene  before  the 
councü  is  again  entirely  incredible.  The  self-righteous  asser- 
tion with  which  Paul'begins  conflicts  in  more  than  one  respect 
with  his  real  sentiments.  Besides  he  could  not  have  helped 
knowing  that  the  president  was  the  high  priest,  or  at  any 
rate  some  person  in  authority  ;  and  in  any  case  the  style  of 
excuse  put  into  his  mouth  is  by  no  means  such  as  he  would 
really  have  adopted.  Above  all,  he  adroitly  throws  the  apple 
of  discord  into  the  assembly,  by  making  an  assertion  which 
is  true  enough  of  the  Paul  of  the  Acts,  but  would  have  been 
a  gross  untruth,  and  therefore  utterly  impossible,  on  the  Hps 
of  the  historical  Paul.  Finally,  the  Pharisees  were'  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  take  in  as  this  story  would  make  it  seem, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  improbability  itself.  The  description 
is  simply  intended  to  make  out  that  Paul's  innocence  was 
manifested  even  before  the  supreme  Jewish  court,  and  that 
the  Pharisees  themselves  took  his  part,  as  Gamaliel  had 
once  done  for  Peter  and  the  rest.'    Afterwards  the  whole 

»  Compare  p.  29  and  Vol.  V.,  pp.  6,  7. 
*  See  pp.  183,  184. 
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Sanhedrin  is  represented  as  hostile  to  him,  which  it  really 
was.  In  a  word,  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  given  us  another 
of  his  fictions  for  the '  sake  of  displaying  his  apostle  as  an 
unimpeachable  Jew  of  the  strictest  school. 

The  next  night,  he  continues,  Paul  saw  the  Lord  stand 
by  him,  and  say,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  !  As  you  have  preached 
me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  you  preach  me  at  Borne  also."  But 
to  all  appearance  the  dangers  still  grew.  The  day  after  Paul's 
audience  with  the  Sanhedrin,  more  than  forty  Jews  bound 
themselves  under  a  fearful  oath  neither  to  eat  nor  drink 
before  they  had  slain  him.  They  told  the  senators  of  their 
oath,  and  begged  them  ix>  make  an  official  request  to  the 
detain  that  Paul  might  be  brought  before  the  assembly 
again,  in  order  that  they  might  go  into  the  affair  more  nar- 
rowly. While  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  hall  the  conspirators 
would  kill  him. 

By  good  luck,  however,  the  son  of  Paul's  sister  heard  of 
the  murderous  project,  went  to  his  uncle  at  the  castle  and 
revealed  the  plot  to  him.  Thereupon  Paul  sent  one  of  the 
officers  to  introduce  his  nephew  to  the  captain,  in  his  name, 
as  the  bearer  of  important  news.  The  captain  received  him 
weU,  stepped  aside  with  him,  and  asked  him  what  it  was.  In 
reply  the  young  man  told  him  of  tlie  request  the  Sanhedrin 
would  make  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  plot  that  it  was 
meant  to  cover,  upon  which  the  captain  dismissed  him  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  tell  a  soul  of  the  information  he  had 
lodged  with  him.  Then  he  called  two  centurions  and  told 
them  to  get  ready  two  hundred  heavy  and  two  hundred  Ught 
armed  soldiers  and  seventy  horsemen,  besides  the  needful 
beasts  of  burden,  to  set  out  for  Caesarea  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  convey  Paul  in  safety  to  the  governor, 
to  whom  meanwhile  he  himself  prepared  the  following 
dispatch: — 

<^  Claudius  Lysias  to  the  great  governor  FeUx.  Greeting! 
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<<This  man  wad  seized  by  the  Jews  and  almost  killed ; 
but,  understanding  him  to  be  a  Eoman,  I  hastened  to  the 
spot  with  the  soldiers  and  rescued  Mm.  And  desiring  to 
know  of  what  they  accused  him,  I  brought  him  before  their 
council,  and  found  that  the  accusation  referred  to  some 
question  of  their  Law,  but  involved  nothing  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment.  •  On  hearing  that  an  attack  upon 
his  person  was  contemplated,  I  have  sent  him  without  delay 
to  you,  at  the  same  time  instructing  his  accusers  to  urge 
their  complaints  against  him  before  you." 

The  tribune's  orders  were  strictly  fulfilled.  The  infantry 
escorted  Paul  by  night  to  Antipatris,  about  eleven  leagues 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  all  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  Jews.  Thence  they  returned  on  the  following  day 
to  Antonia,  leaving  the  cavalry  the  task  of  escorting  the 
prisoner  further.  The  troop  arrived  at  CsBsarea,  seven 
leagues  further  north,  and  Paul  rode  as  a  prisoner  under 
armed  escort  into  the  very  city  which  he  had  left  a  few  days 
before  as  a  free  man,  surrounded  by  friends. 

The  officer  in  charge  gave  Lysias's  dispatch  to  the 
governor,  and  ushered  Paul  into  his  presence.  Felix  read 
the  letter,  asked  from  what  province  the  prisoner  came,  was 
informed  that  it  was  Cilicia,  announced  his  intention  of 
examining  him  as  soon  as  his  accusers  arrived,  and  put  him 
in  safe  custody  in  the  former  palace  of  Herod  the  Great, 
which  was  now  his  own  residence. 
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Chapter  XI. 

PAUL'S  IMPRISONMENT  AND  DEATH. 

Acts  XXIV.— XXVIIL  ;  Philemon;  Philippians. 

WE  are  still  without  the  authority  of  Titus  *(?),  the  eye- 
witness, whom  we  do  not  meet  again  till  we  come  to 
Paul's  departure  for  Eome.  Meanwhile  we  have  no  guide 
but  the  writer  of  Acts,  who  lived  much  later,  and  modified  or 
invented  his  history  to  suit  the  object  he  had  in  view.  In 
the  portion  of  his  book  that  begins  with  Paul's  arrival  at 
Jerusalem  and  ends  with  his  departure  for  Bome,  his  purpose 
is  to  make  out  that  in  every  court,  whether  Jewish  or  heathen, 
and  upon  every  occasion  whatever,  Paul  was  admitted  and 
declared,  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  to  be  innocent  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies ;  ^  and  farther  that 
the  Eoman  authorities  were  very  favourably  disposed  towards 
him,  and  constantly  shielded  him  against  the  unmerited 
hatred  and  the  treacherous  violence  of  the  Jews. 

All  this  he  describes  at  length,  but  omits  everything  else, 
and  passes  over  a  period  of  two  years  in  all  but  absolute 
silence.^  The  speeches  he  puts  into  the  'mouth  of  Paul, 
though  modified  according  to  the  demands  of  the  moment 
and  the  nature  of  the  audience,  are  always  intended  to  prove 
his  scrupulous  orthodoxy ;  and  assure  us  that  when  seized 
he  was  in  the  very  act  of  performing  a  meritorious  religious 
rite.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
most  essential  feature  of  the  trial,  for  we  are  never  really 
told  who  Paul's  accusers  were  or  of  what  they  accused  him. 

Wh^  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  discourses,  conver- 
sations, and  dispatches  which  fill  so  large  a  portion  x)f  these 
chapters  are  all  composed  by  the  writer  himself,  and  that  the 
narratives  in  which  they  are  set  are  by  no  means  free  from 

»  See  pp.  337—339,  346.  •  Acts  xxiv.  26, 27. 
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improbabilities,  we  shall  feel  that  very  little  is  left  as  history. 
Indeed  we  can  accept  nothing  with  confidence  except  the 
bare  facts  that  Paul  became  inyolved  with  the  Jewish'  and 
Eoman  authorities,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Jerusalem^ 

was  held  two  years  in  captivity  at  CsBsarea,  and  then,  after  a 

•  ^^ 

disastrous  voyage,  at  least  two  years  in  Borne.  Even  these 
facts  we  should  not  always  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  were  it  not 
that  they  «ontradict  rather  than  support  the  special  intention 
of  the  author,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  invented  by 
him  !  They  doubtless  formed  the  kernel  of  the  universally 
accepted  tradition  concerning  Paul,  whose  name,  for  good  or 
ill,  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  Moreover  they  are  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witness,  for  he  tells  us  of  Paul's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  and  his  departure  as  a  prisoner  for 
Bome.  Uncertain  as  all  the  details  are,  we  have  nothing  to 
add  to  or  substitute  for  them,  except  of  course  in  the  case  of 
the  Eoman  magistrates  mentioned,  for  they  are  known  to 
history.  •  We  shall  therefore  give  the  narrative  as  it  stands 
in  Acts,  with  the  reservations  already  made. 

Felix,  who  had  now  been  governor  pf  Palestine  for  seven 
years,  has  a  black  mark  set  to  his  name  in  history.  A  freed 
man  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  he  "  wielded 
the  authority  of  a  prince  with  the  soul  of  a  slave,"  addicting 
himself  to  every  conceivable  cruelty  and  excess.  His  third 
wife,  a  queen  like  the  other  two,  was  the  fair  Drusilla^ 
sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  who  had  deserted  her  husband,  the 
king  of  Emesa,  at  the  instance  of  Felix.  Such  was  the  judge 
who  had  now  to  decide  Paul's  fate. 

The  apostle  was  not  deserted  at  CsBsarea  by  hie  fellowr 
deputies  and  other  friends.  No  sooner  had  they  heard 
where  he  had  been  taken  than  they  hastened  after  him.^ 
But  neither  did  his  enemies  lose  sight  of  him.    Within  five 

^  Acts  xziv.  23L 
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days  all  was  ready  for  the  trial.  A  deputation  from  the 
Sanhedrin,  headed  by  the  high  priest,  appeared  against  Paul 
before  the  judgment  seat,  and  their  case  was  conducted  by 
a  certain  Tertullus,  whom  they  had  brought  as  their  orator 
or  counsel  This  man  endeavoured  to  win  the  procurator's 
favour  by  covering  him  with  false  adulation,  and  then  (to  cut 
a  long  tale  short,  as  he  said)  denounced  Paul  as  a  pestilent 
fellow  who  raised  tumults  amongst  the  Jews  all  over  the  world; 
a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes,  who  had  recently  gone 
the  length  of  actually  desecrating  the  Temple ;  and  who  could 
not  deny  a  single  one  of  the  charges  they  brought  against 
him. 

The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  likewise  vented  their 
hatred  against  Paul  and  confirmed  all  that  TertuUus  had  said» 
Then  'Felix  gave  Paul  leave  to  speak,  and  he  began,  in  cour- 
teous but  dignified  language,  to  explain  that  it  was  only 
twelve  days  since  he  had  entered  the  Holy  City  to  worship,, 
and  that  he  had  delivered  no  address  m  the  Te&ple,  or  made 
any  tumult  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  city.  In  a  word  the 
whole  accusation  was  a  forgery.  He  freely  confessed  to  being 
a  Nazarene.  But  what  did  that  mean  ?  Not  a  sectary,  as  they 
libellously  asserted,  but  one  who  served  the  God  of  the 
fathers,  firmly  believing  all  that  was  written  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  hoping  in  God,  as  they  themselves  did,, 
that  there^would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  blessedness 
and  to  misery.  And  because  of  this  hope  he  always  strove 
to  keep  his  conscience  free  from  offences  against  God  or  man» 
Now  what  were  the  real  facts  ?  After  an  absence  of  many 
years  he  had  come  to  bring  gifts  of  love  to  his  people  and 
offerings  to  God.  This  brought  him  into  the  Temple,  in  com- 
pliance with  all  the  Levitical  precepts,  but  without  any  such 
tumultuous  concourse  as  they  asserted;  and  there  certain 
Asiatic  Jews  encountered  him,  whose  conspicuous  abseiice  on 
the  present  occasion  showed  that  they  had  not  really  any 
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charge  to  bring  against  him.  Nor  could  his  present  accusers 
charge  him  with  any  offence,  when  before  the  council,  except 
that  he  had  cried  out :  ^'  It  is  for  my  hope  of  the  resurrection 
that  I  am  being  tried !  ** 

Felix  was  now  abreast  of  the  question,  but  he  deferred 
giving  any  decision  under  pretext  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Lysias,  the  chief  witness;  meanwhile  he  gave  orders  that 
Paul's  confinement  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  to  perform  any  services  for 
him  that  they  could. — A  short  time  afterwards  the  procurator 
summoned  Paul  to  come  before  himself  and  his  wife  Drusilla, 
who  was  a  Jewess,  and  would  therefore  understand  the 
matter.  He  listened  to  his  exposition  of  the  faith  in  Christ, 
but  when  he  spoke  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  judgment 
to  come,  the  tyrant  and  adulterer  trembled,  and  exclaimed : 
*'  That  is  enough  for  to-day!  I  will  send  for  you  again  when 
I  have  leisure."  At  the  same  time  he  hoped  that  his  prisoner 
might  be  randomed,  and  therefore  sent  for  him  and  conversed 
with  him  frequently.  This  went  on  for  two  years,  and  «then 
Felix  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  andleftTaulin  prison 
to  please  the  Jews. 

Now  Festus  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  prede- 
cessor, and  ruled  with  justice  and  moderation ;  but  the  pre: 
vious  course  of  the  trial  was  repeated  with  httle  change  under 
him  also.  Within  three  days  of  his  arrival  and  installation 
as  procurator  he  departed  for  the  capital  of  JudsBa,  where  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  laid  their  charges  against  Paul 
before  him,  and  begged  him  as  a  favour  to  send  the  prisoner 
up  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  treacherous  design  of  murdering 
him  upon  the  way.  But  Festus  refused.  He  was  himself 
going  to  CflBsarea  in  a  few  days,  he  said,  and  since  the  pri- 
soner was  in  keeping  there,  the  Jewish  authorities  must  go 
there 'too,  and  if  they  had  any  charges  to  make  must  make 
'them  there. 
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This  they  did.  After  a  stay  of  only  eight  or  ten  days  the 
procurator  returned  to  Cflesarea,  and  the  very  morning  after 
his  arrival  the  trial  took  place.  Paul  was  brought  in,  and 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  appeared  against  him  and  made  a 
number  of  heavy  charges  against  him,  none  of  which  they 
•could  substantiate.  The  apostle,  on  his  side,  declared  that 
he  had  committed  no  offence  against  the  law;  of  the  Jews, 
against  the  Temple,  or  against  the  emperor.  Festus,  in  order 
io  gratify  the  Jews,  now  asked  :  "  Are  you  willing  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  and  receive  my  sentence  there  ?"  But  Paul, 
perceiving  the  full  danger  of  such  a  proposal,  rejected  it  deci- 
sively.. He  was  now  standing  before  an  Imperial  Boman 
<;ourt,  and  insisted  on  his  right  of  refusing  to  appear  before 
^ny  other.  Besides,  he  had  committed  no  offence  against 
the  Jews,  as  the  procurator  well  knew,  and  they  had  there- 
fore no  claim  upon  him  whatever.  <^  If  I  am  a  malefactor, 
:guilty  of  any  capital  offence,  I  have  nothing  to  urge  against 
the  sentence  of  death.  But  since  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  their  accusations,  no  one  has  power  to  surrender  me  to 
them.  I  appeal  to  GaBsar  !" — A  Boman  citizen,  resident  in  a 
province,  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  imperial  court  at 
Bome  if  he  thought  he  had  been  arbitrarily  treated,  misused, 
or  unlawfully  sentenced  by  the  provincial  authorities.  So 
this  unexpected  appeal  put  an  instant  close  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, much  to  the  dismay  of  the  accusers.  The  court 
rose  for  a  moment,  and  Festus  deliberated  with  his  assessors, 
a.ccording  to  rule,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  appeal.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  accusation  or  the  conditions 
of  Paul's  citizenship  to  invalidate  it ;  and  when  the  court  * 
resumed  the  procurator  gave  his  decision  thus :  "You  have 
appealed  to  CsBsar.    You  shall  go  to  him." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  kiüg  of  certain 
districts  north  and  north-east  of  Galilee,  who  was  also 
governor  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  the  high 
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priesthood  in  his  gift,  arriyed  at  Caesarea  with  his  sister 
Bernlce,  the  widow  of  the  late  king  Herod  of  Chalcis,  who 
was  staying  with  him.  They  came  to  pay  their  court  to 
Festus,  and  remained  with  him  some  time.  Festus  took  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  case  of  Paul  to  the  Jewish  king,  as  to  one 
who  was  admirably  fitted  to  judge  of  it.  He  told  him  how 
this  prisoner  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor,  how  the  council 
at  Jerusalem  had  demanded  his  condemnation,  and  how  he 
had  informed  them  that  the  Eomans  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
surrendering  a  man  to  punishment  before  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  his  accusers  and  defending  himself» 
He  had  lost  no  time  in  looking  into  the  matter,  and  had  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  a  question  of  any  political  or  civil 
offence,  but  of  certain  points  of  Jewish  controversy,  and 
especially  of  Paul's  assertion  that  a  certain  Jesus  who  had 
died  long  ago  was  still  alive.  At  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  he  had  asked  the  prisoner  whether  he  would  have  hi& 
case  investigated  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  had  answered  by 
appealing  to  the  supreme  court,  and  was  now  being  held,, 
according  to  his  wish,  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor 
on  the  first  opportunity. — Agrippa  answered  courteously  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  this  man  himself. — "  To-morrow 
.morning,  then,"  replied  Festus. 

On  the  following  day  the  audience  hall  presented  an  im- 
posing spectacle.  On  the  seat  of  honour  sat  the  noble  and 
exalted  Eoman.  Beside  him  were  his  royal  guests  in  all 
their  pomp  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  mihtary  officers  and 
the  distinguished  men  of  CsBsarea.  Festus  ordered  Paul  into 
his  presence,  and  when  he  arrived  began  the  proceedings 
as  follows: — 

"Be  it  known  to  king  Agrippa  and  to  all  here  present 
that  this  is  the  man  whom  the  whole  body  of  Jews,  both  here 
and  at  Jerusalem,  have  denounced  to  me  with  the  utmost 
violence  as  unworthy  to  live.    But  I  could  not  discover  the 
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smallest  ground  for  a  sentence  of  death,  and  have  determined 
to  accept  his  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  I  cannot 
put  the  indictment  against  him  into  any  intelligible  form  for 
the  emperor's  information,  and  that  is  why  I  have  called  him 
before  this  assembly,  aijid  especially  before  you,  king  Agrippa, 
in  order  that  when  you  have  heard  him  you  may  be  able  to 
advise  me  what  to  write.  For  it  seems  monstrous  to  send  a 
prisoner  to  Eome  without  saying  what  he  is  accused  of." 

Then  Agrippa  turned  to  the  prisoner  and  said :  "  You 
are  permitted  to  speak." 

Paul  extended  his  hand  impressively  and  began.  He 
esteemed  himself  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  answer  the 
accusations  brought  against  him  in  the  presence  of  king 
Agrippa,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  and  all 
the  controversies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  whose  kind 
attention  he  now  besought.  All  the  Jews  knew  what  his  life 
had  been  from  his  youth  up,  and  how  he  had  lived  as  a 
Pharisee  of  the  strictest  rehgious  school ;  and  even  now  the 
sole  charge  against  him  was  his  hope  in  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, promised  by  God  to  the  fathers,  and  expected  with 
devoutest  zeal  by  all  th«  nation.  And  what  was  the  ground 
of  the  charge  ?,  Could  anything  be  judged  incredible  now 
that  God  had  raised  one  from  the  dead  ?^  He,  Paul,  had 
himself  been  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  Jesus — 
as  he  proceeded  to  show  in  detail — until  the  risen  one 
appeared  to  him  in  glory  near  Damascus,  addressed  many 
words  to  him,  and  sent  him  out  as  his  chosen  witness  before 
Jew  and  gentile.  In  obedience  to  his  behest  he  had  preached 
repentance  at  Damascus,  at  Jerusalem,  throughout  Judaaa, 
and  to  the  heathens  also,  and  that  was  why  the  Jews  had 
seized  hifn  in  the  Temple  and  attempted  to  destroy  him.  But 
by  God- s  help  he  was  still  preaching  to  small  and  great,  never 
going  beyond  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  predicted 

^  After  an  amended  version  of  Acts  xxvi  8 ;  compare  pp.  223,  224. 
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■  • 

concenmig  the  calling  of  the  Christ,  who  must  first  suffer 
and  then,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  resurrection,  cause  truth 
and  righteousness  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  people  of  God  and 
to  the  heathens. 

At  this  point  the  discourse  is  broken  short,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.   The  author  has  entirely  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  real  accusation ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  in  going  over  the 
history  of  Paul's  previous  life,  of  his  conversion,  and  his  subse- 
quent labours,  he  throws  his  mission  to  the  gentiles  quite  into 
the  background,  puts  his  Jewish  orthodoxy  prominently  for- 
ward, aoad  brings  his  apostolic  career  into  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  beliefs  in  the  resurrection  and  the 
Messiah.    All  this  is  in  order  to  show  how  undeserved  and 
unreasonable  were  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
We  are  informed  accordingly  that  the  impression  made  upon 
the  Jewish  king  was  eminently  favourable;  but  when  the  hea- 
then Festus  heard  Paul  speak  once  more  of  the  resurrection,^ 
he  cried  aloud :  ''  Paul,  you  are  raving  !    Your  great  learning 
has  made  yeu  mad." — *'  No,  great  Festus ! "  said  the  apostle 
with  quiet  dignity, ''  I  am  not  raving,  but  am  uttering  words 
of  truth  and  reason.    The  king  understands  all  these  matters 
thoroughly,  and  I  can  therefore  speak  to  him  freely ;  for  I 
'  am  confident  that  none  of  these  things  are  unknown  to  him, 
for  the  suffering  and  resurrection  of  the  Christ  took  place  in 
no  remote  corner  of  the  earth.   KingA^rippa!  do  you  believe 
the  prophets  ?    I  know  you  do  !'* — **  You  would  find  it  no  hard 
task  to  make  me  a  Christian  myself,"  said  the  king  in  answer 
to  his  appeal — "Would  to  God,"  exclaimed  Paul,  ''that 
whether  I  found  it  hard  or  easy,  not  only  you  but  all  who 
are  here  present  might  be  brought  to  the  state  that  X  am  in — 
except  for  these  chains  ! " 

Then  the  king,  the  procurator,  Bemice,  and  all  thé 
grandees  rose  from  their 'seats' and  withdrew.    There  was 

»  Compare  pp.  27»,  27a 
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*  •  ^  ' 

bnt  one  opinion :  <<  This  man  lias  done  nothing  to  deeenre 
death  or  imprisonment.''  In.  f  act  Agrippa  said  to  Festns: 
<<  If  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  emperor  he  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty." 

The  apostle's  innocence  was  fully  recognised  by  oompe- 
tent  judges,  and  conld  never  again  be  attacked  or  questioned. 

• 

When  the  journey  to  Italy  was  decided  on,  in  the  autumn 
of  61  A.D.,  Paul  and  several  other  prisoners  were  handed  over 
to  a  certain  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  imperial  cohort.  The 
apostle  was  again  accompanied  by  two  of  his  eight  former 
companions,  namely,  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica  and  the 
author  of  the  diary  upon  whose  narrative  we  now  come  once 
more.  It  is  probably  introduced  in*  this  place  by  the  author 
of  Acts  because  of  the  great  interest  he  attaches  to  Paul's 
journey  to  the  capital  of  the  world.^ 

There  did  not  happen  to  be  a  ship  bound  for  Borne  at 
CsBsarea,  so  they  embarked  on  a  merchantman  which  was 
going  to  touch  at  several  Asiatic  ports  on  her  way  to  Adra- 
myttium,  in  Mysia.  In  one  place  or  another  they  would  be 
sure  to  find  means  of  transport  to  Italy.  On  the  second  day 
they  reached  Sidon ;  [and  Julius,  who  treated  Paul  with  great 
courtesy,  allowed  him  to  visit  his  friends  and  enjoy  their  hos- 
pitable care].  Loosing  from  Sidon  they  were  hindered  by 
adverse  winds  from  making  the  coast  of  Lycia  direct,  and 
therefore  sailed  round  between  Cjrprus  and  the  mainland» 
through  the  Cilician  sea  and  the  Pamphylian  gulf,  to  the 
seaport  Myra.  Here  the  centurion  found  an  Alexandrian 
ship  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Italy,  and  embarked  his  pas- 
sengers on  her.  Altogether  there  were  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  persons  on  board. 

They  made  such  httle  way  that  after  many  days  they  had 
barely  come  over  against  the  .Carian  peninsula  Gnidüs.  Here. 

1  See  pp.  269,  270. 
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the  wind  compelled  them  to  bear  down  upon  Crete  by  cape 
Salmone,  which  they  Jiad  difficulty  in  rounding,  after  which 
they  reached  the  bay  of  Fair  Havens  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island,  near  the  city  of  Lasêa.  They  had  already  been 
long  on  the  voyage  and  the  season  was  advanced ;  for  the 
great  day  of  atonement^  was  already  past,  so  thstt  it  must 
have  been  about  the  first  of  October.  Paul's  experience  led 
him  to  anticipate  danger,  and  he  said :  '<  My  friends,  I  see 
that  if  we  make  this  voyage  it  will  be  with  great  loss,  not 
only  to  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  to  our  own  lives."  In  vain. 
The  centurion  paid  more  attention  to  the  helmsman  and 
the  captain  than  to  Paul ;  and  since  the  haven  they  were 
now  in  offered  no  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  winter, 
the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  attempting  to  reach  the 
city  of  Phenix,  the  harbour  of  which  opened  westward.  A 
gentle  wind  from  the  south  assured  them  that  they  would 
accomplish  their  purpose,  so  they  loosed  anchor,  but  hugged 
the  shore  of  Crete. 

Soon  afterwards  a  furious  wind  from  the  north-east  bore 
down  upon  the  ship  from  the  mountain-land  behind,  and 
swept  her  helplessly  before  it.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  let  her  drive ;  and  as  they  ran  under  the  little  island  of 
Clauda  they  barely  succeeded  in  saving  the  ship's  boat  from 
being  swept  away  by  the  storm.  Then  they  undergirded  the 
vessel,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say  they  passed  cables  under- 
neath her  and  drew  them  tight,  so  as  to  hold  heir  together. 
In  dread  of  being  oast  upon  the  great  Syrtis,  with  its  rocks 
and  shallows,  they  now  furled  all  the  sails,  made  fast  the 
rudderbands,  and  let  the  ship  drive  again.  The  next  day 
they  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  had  to  lighten  the  ship 
of  her  cargo,  and  the  day  after  that  the  passengers  and  crew 
threw  out  the  very  tackle  with  their  own  hands.  Day  after 
day  the  storm  raged  on  with  unabated  fury,  and  they  could 

»  See  VoL  IV.,  p.  229. 
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see  neither  sun  nor  stars,  and  lost  all  hope  of  saving  their 
lives.  The  mariner's  compass  of  coarse  was  not  invented  in 
those  days,  and  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  so  much  as 
in  what  direction  they  were  drifting. 

[Now  when  their  despair  and  terror  had  long  kept  them 
fasting,  Paul  went  to  them  and  said :  '<  You  ought  to  have 
listened  to  me  and  not  loosed  from  Crete,  and  then  you  would 
have  escaped  all  this.  But  now  I  would  have  you  take  cou- 
rage, for  not  one  of  you  will  perish,  only  the  ship  will  be  lost. 
In  the  night  an  angel  of  the  God  whose  I  am  and  whom  I 
worship  stood  by  me  and  said :  '  Paul !  you  have  no  risk  of 
death  to  fear.  You  must  yet  appear  before  the  emperor; 
and  for  your  sake  God  will  spare  all  your  fellow-passengers»* 
So  pluck  up  heart,  my  friends,  for  I  trust  in  my  God  that  it 
will  all  come  to  pass  as  the  angel  said.  But  we  shall  be  cast 
upon  some  island."] 

It  was  fourteen  days  since  they  had  left  Fair  Havens  and 
begun  driving  about  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  when  the  sailors,  sus- 
pecting that  land  was  near,  sounded,  and  read  twenty  and 
soon  afterwards  fifteen  fathoms,  or  ninety  feet,  upon  which 
they  threw  out  four  anchors  from  the  stem,  for  fear  of  striking 
upon  rocks.  But  as  they  were  waiting  and  longing  for  the 
dawn,  the  sailors  contrived  a  treacherous  plan,  which  Paul 
fortunately  discovered  and  frustrated.  They  determined  to 
escape  alone  in  the  boat,  and  leave  the  passengers  to  their  fate. 
They  were  already  letting  down  the  boat,  on  pretext  of  putting 
out  anchors  from  the  prow,  when  Paul  warned  the  centurion 
and  his  men  of  the  danger :  '*  If  the  crew  deserts  us  you  are  all 
imdone ! ' '  The  soldiers,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  prompt- 
ness of  mihtary  measures,  made  short  work  of  it  by  cutting 
the  ropes  and  letting  the  boat  go.  [Towards  daybreak  Paul 
exhorted  them  all  to  take  food,  for  they  had  been  in  such 
terror  for  their  lives  during  the  last  fortnight  that  they  had 
eaten  nothing.    They  had  better  refresh  themselves  now,  and 
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be  ready  to  save  themselves,  for  not  a  hair  of  their  heads 
should  be  hurt.  With  these  words  Paul  took  some  bread, 
attered  the  blessing  aloud,  broke,  .and  began  to  eat.  Then 
they  all  imitated  his  example  and  were  greatly  relieved.] 
The  last  rations  were  served  out,  everyone  eating  as  much  as- 
he  chose,  and  then  they  further  lightened  the  ship  by  throwing 
out  all  the  provisions,  of  which  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable stores,  for  the  passengers  were  numerous. 

Now  when  day  broke  they  could  not  recognise  the  land,, 
but  they  saw  a  creek  with  a  shelving  coast,  and  determined 
if  possible  to  bring  the  ship  into  it.  So  they  took  up  th& 
anchors,  loosed  the  rudderbands,  hoisted  the  top-sail  to 
the  wind,  and  made  for  the  coast.  But  they  struck  upon  a 
bank  and  were  stranded.  The  vessel's  prow  was  fixed  im- 
movably, and  the  waves  dashed  her  stern  to  pieces. 

The  soldiers  suggested  killing  the  prisoners,  for  fear  some 
of  them  should  swim  off  and  escape;  but  the  centurion  [wha 
was  anxious  to  save  Paul]  would  not  allow  it,  but  commanded 
those  that  could  swim  to  throw  themselves  in  first  and  make 
for  the  land,  after  which  the  rest  must  save  themselves  as 
best  they  might  on  planks  and  spars.  Thus  they  all  came 
safe  to  land. — The  supposed  spot  at  which  they  landed,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Malta,  is  still  known  as 
St.  Paul's  Bay. 

This  narrative  of  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  bears  unmis- 
takable signs,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  first  person,  of  coming 
from  an  eye-witness.  The  passages  included  in  square 
brackets,  however,  may  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
connection ;  they  betray  a  different  style  from  that  of  Titus  (?)^ 
are  often  in  contradiction  with  his  narrative  in  general  or 
with  some  of  its  details,  and  are  always  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  Acts,  which  would  be  enough  in  itself  to 
make  us  suspect  them.  Moreover  they  are  intrinsically 
improbable. 
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It  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  that  they  were  on 
the  island  of  Mellta.  They  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  Carthaginians  by 
descent.  They  lighted  a  fire  for  them  and  took  them  all 
in  to  protect  them  from  the  furious  rain  and.  the  cold. 
Now  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  thrown 
them  upon  the  fire,  an  adder  darted  out,  when  it  felt  the 
heat,  and  fastened  upon  his  hand.  When  the  people  of 
the  place  saw  the  creature  hanging  on  his  hand  they  said  to 
each  other :  *>*  Surely  this  man  must  be  some  murderer  whom 
Dike  (the  goddess  of  justice)  cannot  suffer  to  live,  even  though 
he  has  escaped  from  the  sea."  Put  Paul  shook  off  the  adder 
into  the  fire  and  suffered  no  harm.  They  all  expected  him 
to  swell  up  or  suddenly  fall  down  dead ;  but  after  a  good 
while,  when  they  saw  that  nothing  happened  to  him,  they 
completely  changed  their  opinion  and  held  him  for  a  god. 

Now  the  governor  of  the  island,  a  certain  Publius,  had  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  hospitably  entertained 
Paul  and  his  friends  for  three  days ;  and  in  return  the  apostle 
cured  his  father,  who  was  in  bed  with  fever  and  dysentery,  by 
praying  and  laying  his  hands  upon  him.  Affcer  this  the  other 
sick  people  in  the  island  came  and  were  healed,  upon  which 
they  overwhelmed  the  three  friends  with  tokens  of  honour ; 
and  when  they  departed,  three  months  afterwards,  gave  them 
everything  they  could  require. — 

We  suspect  that  this  account  of  the  stay  at  Malta  wa& 
not  written  as  it  stands  by  Titus  (?),  but  was  modified  and 
above  all  greatly  shortened  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Surely 
Paul's  companion  must  have  recorded  what  took  place  after 
the  first  three  days,  and  where  they  stayed  during  the  three 
months  they  spent  on  the  island  after  leaving  PubHus.  He 
must  also  have  had  something  to  tell  us  of  the  winter's 
doings,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  Paul  was  not  sitting  idle  all 
the  time.    Even  the  stories  about  the  first  two  days  were 
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probably  not  recorded  by  Titus  (?)  as  we  now  have  them.  At 
any  rate  they  raise  our  suspicion  on  several  grounds.  For 
instance,  if  the  people  came  to  regard  Paul  as  a  god,  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  hear  how  they  showed  their  belief  and  how 
Paul  corrected  them.  At  any  rate,  if  the  story  is  not  an 
invention  by  the  author  of  Acts,  suggested  by  reminiscences 
of  Lystra,  We  must  suppose  that  it  is  broken  off  in  the  middle. 
80  again  the  cure  of  all  the  sick  people  in  the  island, 
recorded  in  such  a  summary  style,  reminds  us  of  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  writer  of  Acts,  and  is  doubtless  his 
addition.^ 

The  spring  had  now  arrived,  says  Titus  (?),  and  with  it 
came  an  opportunity  of  sailing  for  Bome.  An  Alexandrian 
vessel,  the  **  Castor  and  Pollux,"  had  wintered  at  the  island 
and  now  took  our  travellers  on  board.  First  t^ey  sailed  to 
Syracuse,  where  they  spent  three  days ;  then  they  coasted 
along  the  east  of  Sicily  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy, 
where  they  reached  Khegium,  and  were  then  carried  by  a  south 
wind  in  less  than  two  days  to  PuteöU,  near  Naples.  Here 
their  voyage  was  at  an  end  and  they  took  a  week's  rest.  Our 
travellers  found  some  Christians  there,  and  received  from  them 
the  refreshing  sympathy  they  so  much  needed  as  they  drew 
near  to  Eome,  equally  uncertain  of  what  awaited  them  from  the 
judicial  authorities  and  from  the  Christians.  Then  they  went 
along  the  famous  Appian  Way,  through  the  plain  of  Campania 
and  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  to  the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  news  of  their  arrival  on  Italian  soil  had  gone  before 
them,  and  a  band  of  Christians  had  come  to  meet  them  at 
Appii  Forum,  a  notoriojis  place  about  thirty-nine  and  a  half 
miles  from  Eome.  Others  met  them  at  the  Three  Taverns, 
■a  baiting  place  some  nine  miles  further  north ;  all  which 
restored  the  apostle's  courage,  and  he  thanked  God.  The 
place  of-  their  destination  was  now  soon  reached. 

»  See  pp.  150,  238, 239, 179, 182. 
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So  Paul  was  at  last  in  Borne,  though  under  very  different 
circumstances  from  those  he  had  anticipated.^  Prisoner  as 
he  was,  he  still  found  some  opportunities  of  work.  Accor- 
ding to  an  old  account,*  the  prisoners  were  at  once  conducted 
to  the  barracks  of  the  imperial  guard  (the  Pretorians)  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city,  and  given  in  charge  to  their  com- 
mander, who  was  the  celebrated  Burrhu's,  Nero*s  tutor  and 
good,  genius,  but  soon  to  be  his  victim.  This  is  very  credible. 
The  apostle,  we  are  further  informed,  obtained  leave  to  live  in 
his  own  lodgings  with  the  soldier  who  had  charge  of  him  and 
to  whom  he  was  chained  by  the  arm,  provided  of  course  that 
these  lodgings  were  within  the  barracks  or  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  was  even  allowed  to  go  out  with  the 
soldier.  He  could  receive  visits  and  write  letters.  In  short 
he  enjoyed  an  amount  of  freedom  which  enabled  him  still  to 
do  something  towards  accompUshing  the  task  of  his  life. 

But  what  was  his  reception  by  the  Christians  at  Kome  ? 
Much  depended  upon  this,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  alle- 
viations of  his  personal  lot,  but  with  regard  to  the  abundance 
of  his  opportunities  of  labour  and  the  prospects  of  their  bearing 
fruit.  What  impression  had  his  letter  made  two  years 
before  ?  We  have  just  heard  that  some  of  the  brethren  came 
to  meet  him,  but  we  knew  already  from  his  own  epistle  that 
there  were  some  who  sympathised  with  him  at  Bome,  and 
the  letter  itself  can  hardly  have  failed  to  do  something,  at 
least,  towards  attaching  others  to  his  person  and  his  gospel. 
But  what  about  the  community  as  a  whole,  or  the  Jewish- 
Christian  majority,  which  joined  the  great  Jewish  population 
of  the  capital  in  its  detestation  of  the  Boman  government, 
which  observed  the  sabbath  and  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  some 
members  of  which  abstained,  in  Essenic  piety,  from  all 
animal  food  ?^    We  find  no  answer  to  this  question  in  the 

'  See  p.  324. 
'  Acts  xxviiL  16.    (In  the  Authorised  Version,  but  not  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts.)  'See  pp.  325,  328,  246. 
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book  of  Acts.  At  Boxne  the  author  breaks  off  the  diary  of 
Panl's  companion,  jnst  as  he  did  before  at  Jerusalem,  and  ev«a 
seems  to  have  greatly  abbreviated  the  record  of  the  Ineetinga 
at  Puteöli,  at  Appii  Forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  Hardly 
any  of  the  remaining  statements  in  Acts  deserve  credit. 

Within  three  days  of  his  arrival,  we  are  told,  Paul  sum- 
moned the  heads  or  leaders  of  the  Boman  Jews,  and  set  forth 
how  he  had  been  seized  at  Jerusalem  and  handed  over  to  the 
Boman  governor  at  OsBsarea,  without  having  committed  any 
offence  against  his  people  or  against  the  customs  of  the 
fathers.  The  governor  had  looked  into  the  matter  and  had 
wished  to  set  him  at  Hberty,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
ran  so  high  that  he  (Paul)  laM.  felt  constrained  to  appeal  to 
the  emperor,  though  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  lodging 
any  complaint  against  his  people.  All  this  had  made  hirp 
wish  to  see  and  speak  with  them,  for  he  wore  his  chains  in  the 
cause  of  Israel's  Messianic  expectation, — The  Jews  answered 
that  they  had  received  no  letters  about  him  from  Judeea,  and 
had  never  heard  any  ill  of  him  by  word  of  mouth ;  but 
they  desired  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  for  all  they  knew 
about  this  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  was  that  it  was.  everywhere 
spoken  against. — So  a  day  was  fixed  and  they  came  in 
greater  numbers  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  clearly  and  power- 
fully preached  the  kingdom  of  God  and  demonstrated  the 
Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  out  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophet» 
from  morning  till  evening.  Some  of  his  hearers  were  con- 
vinced, but  others  remained  unbelieving.  They  departed 
therefore  contending  with  each  other,  while  Paul  reminded 
them  of  that  cheerless  saying  of  Isaiah's  about  the  impeni- 
tence of  Israel,^  and  exclaimed :  **  Know  then  that  this 
divine  salvation  is  now  offered  to  the  gentiles,  and  that  they 
will  receive  it." — And  so  it  was.  For  two  whole  years  Paul 
remained  in  his  own  dwelling  and  received  all  who  came  to 

>  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  328 ;  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  182. 
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him,  preaching  the  kingdom  oi  God  and  teaching  theiïi  about 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  boldly  and  without  hindrance. — 

Observe  that  in  this  narrative  Paul's  communications 
vnth  the  Christian  community  and  the  relations  in  which  he 
stood  to  it  are  studiously  passed  over,  and  an  interview  with 
the  Jews  is  substituted»  although  really  the  apostle  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  The  description  of  the  meeting 
itself  is  full  of  impossibilities.  These  Jews  have  never  heard 
xtnything  about  Paul,  good  or  bad,  by  writing,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  !  What  is  more,  they  know  nothing  about  the  Naza- 
reaes  except  that  they  are  spoken  against !  The  writer  for- 
gets that  only  a  few  lines  back  he  has  spoken  of  Boman 
believers.  Finally,  in  express  contradiction  of  the  apostle's 
own  declaration,  in  his  letter,  that  he  was  coming  to  Bome 
«specially  for  the  gentiles,  we  are  once  more  told,  amid 
repeated  assertions  of  his  orthodoxy,  that  he  turned  ürst  to 
the  Jews,  and  only  felt  at  hberty  to  go  to  the  heathens  when 
the  Jews  had  manifested  their  want  of  faith.  Thenceforth 
he  preached  to  the  gentiles  under  the  friendly  protection  of 
the  Boman  authorities. 

Thus  the  only  statement  which  we  can  accept  is  the  con- 
«eluding  one,  that  Paul  spent  at  least  two  years  in  Bome. as  a 
prisoner,  but  was  not  altogether  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  For  the  rest,  the  author  does  not  give 
us.  a  single  detail  concerning  all  this  period.  Now  that  he 
has  brought  Paul  to  Bome  and  seen  him  preach  Christianity 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  his  book  is  completed.  We 
must  therefore  look  round  for  other  sources  of  information. 
Our  author's  silence  as  to  the  relations  between  the  apostle 
and  the  Christian  community  at  Bome  gives  grounds  for  un- 
favourable surmises,  which  find  confirmation  elsewhere ;  for 
we  still  possess  three  short  letters  which  are  attributed 
with  more  or  less  probability  to  Paul,  and  which,  if  really  his, 
must  have  been  written  during  his  Boman  imprisonment. 
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The  most  doubtful  of  the  three  is  a  short  note  to  Timothy, 
supposed  to  be  preserved  in  our  Second  of  Timothy,^  which 
is  certainly  not  Authentic  as  a  whole.  We  mention  it  with 
the  less  hesitation  because,  even  if  not  from  the  apostle's 
own  hand,  it  may  very  well  contain  a  few  historical  reminis- 
cences nevertheless.  Here  Paul  complains  that  no  one  had 
been  with  him  to  support  him  at  his  first  trial ;  but  though 
all  had  deserted  him  yet  the  Lord  had  helped  him  and 
strengthened  him,  that  he  might  finish  his  task  and  preach 
to  all  the  heathens.  Thus  had  he  been  saved  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  He  mentions  particularly  that  a  certain 
Alexander,  a  coppersmith,  had  treated  him  with  great  hos- 
tihty,  and  that  all  those  of  Asia  had  turned  away  from  him. 
The  Ephesian  Onesiph5rus  was  a  pleasing  exception.  He 
had  previously  done  great  service  to  the  good  cause  ii\  his 
native  city,  and  had  recently  searched  for  Paul  in  Bome  until 
he  found  him,  had  not  been  ashamed  of  associating  with  a 
prisoner,  and  had  often  refreshed  his  heart.  At  the  moment 
of  vmting  the  apostle  was  bereft  of  the  society  of  all  his 
friends  except  Luke,  and  he  therefore  urgently  begged 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible  and  bring 
Mark  with  him. 

The  second  of  the  letters  we  spoke  of  is  probably  authentic. 
It  is  the  little  note  to  Philemon,  whom  we  know  already  as  a 
fellow- worker  of  Paul's,  and  one  whom  he  himself  had  brought 
.  to  the  faith.^  Now  one  of  this  man's  slaves  was  a  certain  Onesi- 
mus,  who  had  robbed  or  otherwise  injured  his  master  and  then 
run  away  for  fear  of  punishment  He  had  come  into  acci- 
dental contact'with  Paul  at  Eome,  and  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  apostle  had  conceived  a  sincere  affection 
for  him,  and  had  found  him  so  serviceable  that  he  would 
gladly  have  kept  him  at  his  side.   But  nevertheless  he  deter- 

»  2  Timothy  i.  1,  2, 15-18,  iv.  9-ia 
*  Philemon  v,  19 ;  compare  p.  305. 
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mined  to  do  without  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
his  master,  whose  property  he  stul  remained;  but  for  fear  of 
his  being  heavily  punished  he  gave  him  this  letter  to  take 
with  him. 

It  is  addressed  to  Philemon  and  also  to  Appia  and 
Archippus,  probably  his  wife  and  son,  and  the  congregation- 
that  usually  met  at  his  house.  Paul  leaves  no  means  untried 
to  secure  pardon  for  Onesïmus.  He  adopts  the  most  winning 
tone,  reminds  Philemon  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  im- 
prisonment for  the  gospel's  sake,  speaks  of  Onesïmus  as 
henceforth  less  a  slave  than  a  brother,  tries  every  means  of 
pleading  for  him  and  commending  him  to  hiB  master's  for- 
giveness. He  playfully  draws  out  a  formal  order  to  Philemon 
to  settle  the  slave's  debts  from  his  (Paul's)  account,  reminds- 
Philemon  how  much  he  owes  him,  and  expresses  his  hope 
of  a  Speedy  release,  when  he  will  visit  Golossaa  and  stay 
with  him. 

We  value  this  short  letter,  not  only  .because  of  the  inte- 
resting and  characteristic  circumstance  which  it  records,  and 
the  testimony  it  bears  to  Paul's  personal  influence,  even  on 
a  runaway  slave,  and  his  tact  in  pressing  a  deHcate  point, 
but  also  because  it  shows  us  that  at  this  moment  he  had 
some  prospect  of  being  released,  and  intended  when  free  to 
go  to  Asia  Minor.  Moreover  the  greeting  shows  us  that  the 
Golossian  EpSphras,  whom  we  know  already,  shared  the 
apostle's  captivity,  and  that  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  and 
Luke  were  with  him,  besides  Timothy,  in  whose  name,  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  sends  the  letter. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  yields  a  richer  harvest. 
If,  as  we  have  supposed,  it  is  really  from  the  apostle's  hand, 
it  must  have  been  written  and  sent  off  when  he  had  already 
been  in  Bome  some  time,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  68  a.d. 
A  short  time  before  he  had  experienced  a  great  delight. 
A  former  fellow-labourer  and  fellow-soldier,  Epaphroditus,  a 
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Philippian,  had  searched  him  out  at  Eome,  and  had  brought 
him  a  present  in  money,  which  must  have  been  exceedingly 
welcome,  in  the  name  of  the  believers  at  Phihppi.  Anxious 
days  had  followed,  for  Epaphroditus  fell  dangerously  ill. 
When  he  recovered  he  longed  to  return  home,  especially  since  . 
|iis  friends  were  uneasy  about  him.  So  Paul  sent  him  on 
his  way,  with  hearty  gratitude,  and  gave  him  this  letter  to 
the  PhUippians,  in  the  greeting  of  which  the  name  of  Timothy 
^gain  appears. 

We  learn  from  the  contents  that  the  apostle's  imprison- 
ment was  not  without  fruits  for  the  gospel.  The  imperial 
body-guard  and  others  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  con- 
tact gave  him  their  attention ;  and  what  was  more,  many  of 
the  Eoman  Christians  were  encouraged  by  his  example  to 
preach  the  Christ  boldly,  though  with  very  diverse  motives ; 
for  while  som»  were  actuated  by  love  and  esteem  for  him, 
others  (Jewish- Christians)  cherished  the  hostile  design  of 
aggravating  the  trials  of  his  present  lot.  But  in  any  case 
Ohrist  was  being  preached,  and  that  was  his  greatest  joy  and 
blessing. 

We  are  farther  given  to  understand  that  he  had  drawn 
together  a  band  of  believers,  whose  greetings  he  sends,  and 
had  even  won  certain  members  of  the  emperor's  household, 
probably  subordinate  officials  or  servants,  for  the  gospel.  But 
meanwhile  he  could  not  rely  upon  aU  his  fellow- workers ;  for 
when  he  announces  his  intention  of  sending  Timothy  to  the 
Phihppians,  in  hopes  of  receiving  good  news  of  them,  as  soon 
a.s  he  can  foresee  with  certainty  the  result  of  his  trial,  he 
adds  that  he  .has  no  one  else  with  him  so  faithful  to  him 
and  so  sure  to  regard  their  interests  as  Timothy.  All  the 
rest  were  selfish,  but  the  Phihppians  knew  Timothy  of  old. 

Paul  also  relied  upon  going  to  Phihppi  himself  But  his 
mood  and  his  personal  expectations  constantly  change  as  he 
writes.    At  one  moment  he  expects  a  martyr's  death  to  crown 
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the  work  of  his  life,  which  he  himself  would  wish,  for  then 
he  would  be  taken  straight  to  Christ  as  one  who  had  died 
for  him.^  But  generally  he  feels  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 
released,  perhaps  speedily,  and  will  continue  to  work,  perhaps 
till  the  return  of  the  Lord;  for  this  would  be  best  for  the 
community.  In  any  case  the  result,  whether  life  or  death, 
will  be  to  the  glory  of  the  Christ. 

Throughout  this  letter,  addressed  more  especially  to  the 
overseers  and  deacons  of  the  community,  we  are  struck  by  the 
warmth  of  tone  and  the  intimate  relations  which  had  sub- 
sisted from  the  first  between  the  apostle  and  the  Philippian 
converts.  The  latter,  as  we  know  already,  had  shown  a  gene- 
rosity even  beyond  their  means  on  occasion  of  the  collection 
for  Jerusalem,  had  twice  sent  sums  of  money  to  the  apostle 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  now  came  to  his  assistsmce 
again.  Paul  on  his  side  made  an  exception  in  their  favour 
to  his  otherwise  universal  rule  of  accepting  no  subsidies  from 
his  converts.  In  many  respects  the  Philippians  gave  him 
cause  to  rejoice  ;  and  they  were  now  sujffering  oppression  for 
the  faith  as  he  was  himself.  We  notice,  especially  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  epistle,  that  Paul  has  learned  to  separate 
his  own  person  from  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  has  become 
genuinely  tolerant  towards  the  opponents  who  pursued  him 
with'  relentless  hatred  even  to  Eome.  But  in  the  two 
concluding  chapters  he  falls  into  the  old  tone,  denounces 
them  more  bitterly  than  ever  as  **dogs,  evil  workers,  muti- 
lated.'' In  answer  to  their  Jewish  arrogance  he  once  more 
enumerates  the  legal  privileges  which  he  had  cast  under  his 
feet  for  Christ's  sake,^  and  calls  them  enemies  of  the  cross. 
He  emphatically  warns  the  Philippians  against  them  and 
against  all  sectarian  animosity,  exhorts  Euodia  and  Syntyche 
by  name  and  the  community  in  general  to  unanimity,  humi- 

*  Compare  Vol.  V.,  p.  426. 
«  See  p.  213. 
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lity,  and  self-denying  love,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
had  relinquished  his  heavenly  glory,  and  had  been  obedient 
even  to  the  death  upon  the  cross. 

**  Be  blameless  and  upright,  unpolluted  children  of  God, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  amongst 
whom  you  appear  like  lights  of  heaven  in  the  world!  "^  Paul 
had  good  reason  to  utter  such  words  as  these  to  the  Philip- 
plans,  for  if  he  saw  or  heard  anything  of  what  was  going  on 
at  Borne,  its  foul  iniquity  must  have  sent  a  sickening  shudder 
thi'ough  his  heart,  and  made  him  more  certain  than  ever  that 
the  Lord  was  near  at  hand  and  that  the  world  hastened  to  its 
close.  Such  a  wild  outburst  of  shameless  infamy  as  took 
place  in  62  a.d.  and  the  following  years,  under  Nero's  rule^ 
the  world  has  never  witnessed  before  or  since.  We  suspect 
that  the  apostle  himself  was  one  of  its  victims. 

We  suspect  it,  but  we  cannot  be  certain. — Since  the  book 
of  Acts  breaks  off  abruptly  after  mentioning  that  Paul  re- 
mained two  yeartf  in  Eome,  it  follows  that  after  this  period 
some  change  in  his  lot  took  place.  Why  is  there  not  a  word 
about  his  subsequent  fate,  whether  release  and  renewed  ac- 
tivity or  the  death  of  a  martyr  ?  A  later  tradition,  founded 
on  what  was  known  or  reported  of  Paul's  own  plans  and 
expectations,*  says  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  that  he  carried 
out  his  original  projects,  was  then  taken  prisoner  again,  and 
perished  in  Eome,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  in  the 
year  67  a.d.  The  legend  adds  that  it  was  on  June  29th,  and 
that  Peter  was  his  fellow- victim,  he  being  beheaded  and  Peter 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  But  aU  this  is  ground- 
less speculation.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  apostle's  life  or 
preaching  after  the  period  to  which  we  have  already  brought 
them ;  and  the  detestation  with  which  the  Christians  were 
regarded  just  at  that  moment  in  Borne  makes  it  highly  im- 

'  PhiHppians  ii  15.  «  See  pp.  324,  367,  368,  369. 
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probable  that  Paul  should  haye  been  released.  We  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  perished  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
summer  of  64  a.d.  But  why  does  the  author  of  Acts  tell  us 
nothing  ?  Why  does  he  simply  drop  his  hero,  as  he  has  pre- 
viously dropped  Peter  and  Barnabas  ?  There  is  not  the 
smallest  indication  that  he  intended  to  complete  his  task  in 
another  work,  and  even  if  there  were  we  should  still  have  to 
ask  why  he  broke  off  just  here.  Is  it  possible  that  his 
anxiety  to  hold  the  balance  between  Peter  and  Paul  induced 
him  to  say  nothing  of  the  latter's  crown  of  martyrdom, 
because  tradition  had  not  as  yet  woven  the  similar  crown 
with  which  it  afterwards^  girt  the  brow  of  Peter  ?  Or  did 
he  stop  at  this  point  because  he  had  completed  his  design  of 
pourtraying  the  spread  of  the  gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Eome, 
and  because  the  constant  burden  of  his  narrative  had  been 
the  friendly  reception  and  protection  which  Paul  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Boman  magistracy,  so  that  he  shrank 
from  destroying  the  impression  by  «touching  on  the  fierce  con- 
trast of  that  dismal  close,  in  the  horrors  of  Nero's  persecution, 
in  which  the  apostle  disappeared? 

Enough!  On  July  19th,  64  a.d.,  a  fire. broke  out  at 
Bome  and  made  unheard-of  ravages.  It  spread  with' in- 
credible rapidity,  and  nothing  could  check  its  fury.  It  was 
not  till  the  sixth  day  that  it  seemed  to  be  got  under,  and  it 
soon  broke  out  again  and  raged  for  three  days  more.  Of  the 
fourteen  districts  of  the  huge  capital  but  four  remained.  In 
seven  the  fire  had  left  charred  and  blackened  walls  alone, 
and  the  other  three  were  heaps  of  smoking  ruins !  The 
maddened  populace  beheved  that  the  emperor  had  kindled 
the  flames ;  and  he  was  doubtless  guilty  in  the  matter, 
though  he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  appalling  catastrophe. 
Now  when  Nero  found  that  no  reHgious  processions  and  no 
generosity  of  provision  for  the  impoverished  victims  of  the 

'  John  xxi.  18, 19 ;  2  Peter  1 14. 
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disaster  could  free  him  from  the  suspicion  he  had  incurred 
or  restore  him  to  popular  favour,  he  adopted  fresh  tactics 
and  declared  that  a  strict  investigation  had  brought  it  to 
Hght  that  the  fire  was  raised  by  the  Christians. 

Who  furnished  him  with  this  monstrous  conception  ? 
Can  it  have  been  his  Jewish  favourites  ?  In  any  case  the 
story  found  acceptance.  The  Christians,  who  had  increased 
considerably  in  numbers  since  Paul  arrived  in  Eome,  and 
whose  organisation  was  now  more  distinct  than  formerly 
from  that  of  the  synagogue,  had  excited  public  attention; 
while  their  holding  aloof  from  the  corrupt  heathen  society 
and  their  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  some 
of  them  may  have  hailed  in  this  very  fire,  had  earned 
them  the  character  of  "  enemies  of  mankind,"  with  the 
populace  and  the  cultivated  classes  alike.  A  horrible  perse- 
cution broke  out.  Some  of  the  believers  were  crucified. 
Others  were  thrown  to  the  hons  in  the  amphitheatre,  or 
wrapped  in  the  skins  of  animals  and  torn  to  pieces  by  blood- 
hounds. Yet  others  were  smeared  with  resin  and  pitch, 
secured  to  stakes  of  pinewood,  and  lighted  up  at  nightfall  to 
serve  as  torches. 

The  last  traces  of  Paul  are  lost  in  this  night  of  horror. 
Are  we  to  look  for  his  blackened  corpse  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  conflagration  ?  Or  did  he  literally  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
and  this  time  without  being  saved  from  the  lion's  mouth  ?^ 

Of  his  friends  and  fellow- workers,  too,  we  have  lost  all 
certain  information,  except  that  we  are  told  a  few  years  later 
on  that  Timothy  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  was  just -released. 
Uncertain  speculations  or  traditions  point  out  ApoUos  as  the 
possible  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Mark  and 
Silvanus  as  the  companions  of  Peter,  and  Titus  as  labouring 
in  Crete  and  iu  Dalmatia.^    But  the  fate  of  these  men  is  far 

1 1  Corinthians  xv.  32 ;  2  Timothy  iv.  17. 
*  Hebrews  x\i\  23 ;  1  Peter  v.  12, 13 ;  Titus  i.  5 ;  2  Timothy  iv,  10. 
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from  exciting  the  same  interest  in  our  minds  as  that  of  the 
apostle  himself.  The  dead  silence  of  history,  unbroken  even 
by  his  biographer  and  defender  the  author  of  Acts,  has  in- 
volved his  martyr-death  in  obscurity,  and  has  suffered  this 
greatest  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  this  founder  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  fall  by  an  unnoted — and  in  that  sense  an  inglo- 
rious— death.     In  this  there  is  something  very  painful. 

Paul  was  such  as  we  have  described  him — ^the  greatest  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Church  !  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  exalt  him  at 
the  expense  of  Jesus,  and  to  place  him  above  his  master  in 
penetration  and  grasp  of  mind,  in  freedom  and  breadth  of 
view,  and  in  superiority  to  national  prejudice.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  admission  of  the  heathens  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  already  found  a  place  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  All 
that  was  great  and  good  in  Paul's  work  he  accomplished 
under  the  mastery  of  Christ's  spirit ;  and  he  himself  ascribed 
it  all,  and  ascribed  it  solely,  to  the  might  of  the  Christ  which 
had  come  upon  him  and  dwelt  in  him.  Nay !  we  must  go 
further:  He  stands  so  far  below  Jesus  that  in  his  subtle 
doctrinal  system  we  can  hardly  recognise  the  simple  but 
eternally-enduring  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  principles 
of  Jesus ;  in  the  sharp  lines  of  his  personality  we  can  hardly 
trace  the  lineaments  of  the  beloved  image  of  Jesus.  But  this 
is  undeniable :  that  the  victory  of  the  gospel  over  the  heathen 
world  is  mainly  due  to  the  power  and  the  gifts  of  Paul,  with 
his  insignificant  person  but  his  mighty  spirit,  with  his  zeal 
and  inspiration,  his  elasticity  and  perseverance,  his  uncondi- 
tional self-surrender  to  his  work.  It  was  he  whose  marvellous 
power  and  intensity  of  soul  and  whose  utter  self-sacrifice 
severed  Christianity  from  the  synagogue,  when  without  him 
it  would  have  remained  an  insignificant  or  forgotten  Jewish 
sect;  it  was  he  who  worked  it  out  into  a  new  principle  of  life 
and  a  new  system  of  religion,  who  proclaimed  and  estab- 
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Hshed  it  in  two  continents  wiUi  a  ooorage,  an  energy,  and  a 
perseverance  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  a  word, 
Christianity,  and  therefore  hnmanity,  owes  an  inestimable 
debt  to  Paul;  and,  except  Jesus,  we  know  of  no  human  being 
who  has  won  and  still  retains,  after  so  many  ages,  an  influ- 
ence like  his. 


Chapteb   XII. 

THE  COMMUNITIES  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  PAUL. 

Matthew  XIIL  24—30,  36—43. 

Bbyelation  ;  James  ;  Jude.— Hebrews  ;  Colossians. 

2  THKBflAiONiANS ;   Matthbw  XXIV.  4-41;^  Luke  XVIIL  1—8; 

2  Peteb. 
1  Peteb  ;   Ephesiaits  ;   2  Timothy  ;  Titus  ;   1  Timothy  ;   1  John  ; 

2  John  ;  3  John. 

"TN  making  ready  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  many  per- 
-L  plexities  arise,  such  as  this  paralble  may  illustrate : — 
'^  A  certain  man  had  sown  good  and  pure  seed  upon  his 
land.  But  while  he  was  asleep  his  enemy  came  and  scat- 
tered darnel  seed  all  about  amongst  the  wheat.  Both  wheat 
and  darnel  grew  tip  for  a  time  without  anyone  noticing  the 
difference ;  but  when  the  ears  began  to  form,  then  the 
labourers  saw  with  dismay  that  the  wheat  was  all  mixed 
with  the  shabby  darnel-stalks.  So  they  went  to  ask  their 
master  what  it  could  mean,  and  he  replied :  '  A  hostile  man 
has  done  it.*  Then  they  asked  whether  they  should  not  go 
at  once  and  weed  out  all  the  darnel ;  but  he  checked  their 
zeal  and  forbade  them,  because  they  might  so  easily  root  up 
the  wheat  with  it.  *  Let  them  both  grow  together,'  he  said, 
*  till  the  harvest.  Then  I  will  tell  the  reapers  to  pick  out  the 
darnel  before  they  bind  up  the  sheaves  and  to  make  it  up 

»  Mark  xiü.  5  fif.;  Luke  xviL  22  ff.,  xxL  8  flF. 
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into  bundles  for  the  f arnace ;  but  the  corn  they  must  gather 
into  my  barn.'  " 

Possibly  this  parable  is  founded  upon  some  simpler  one 
which  Jesus  may  really  ha^e  uttered  as  a  companion  to  that 
of  "the  sower. "^  But  in  its  present  form  it  is  due  to  the 
Jewish-Christians,  and  refers  to  what  they  regarded  as  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  so  many  members  of  the  Christian 
communities  still  preserving  their  gentile  modes  of  life.  Such 
men  amongst  the  true  heirs  of  the  Messianic  salvation  were 
like  darnel  amongst  wheat.^  They  well  knew  that  it  was  all 
the  work  of  "a  hostile  man,"  who  had  scattered  the  false 
doctrine  of  "lawlessness"  far  and  wide. — Observe  that  this 
expression,  "a  hostile  man,"  occurs  elsewhere  in  Jewish- 
Christian  writings,  where  it  is  unmistakably  used  to  desig- 
nate Paul.  And  it  is  doubtless  specially  to  him  that  it 
applies  here  also.  It  was  he  who  had  planted  the  weeds  ] — 
But  how  could  the  Lord  suffer  such  a  state  of  things  to 
continue  ?  Alas !  in  many  a  place  the  separation  could 
not  be  effected  except  with  great  hurt  to  the  faithful; 
and  before  long,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  Lord  would 
command  the  angels  to  sift  out  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who  ate  meat  sacrificed  to  idols,  or  were  guilty  of  any 
other  such  "abomination  and  uncleanness,"  and  consign 
them  to  the  place  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.^ 

But  when  the  first  Evangelist  took  up  this  parable  into 
hifi  narrative,  we  see  by  the  interpretation  he  adds  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  strongly  anti-Pauline  purpose.  He 
simply  took  it  to  mean  that  the  Church,  by  the  will  of  her 
Lord,  must  suffer  the  wicked  to  remain  amongst  the  faithful 
untü  the  last  judgment.  So  he  say^:  "The  weeds  are  the 
children  of  the  devil,  and  the  *  enemy*  is  the  devil  himself." 

Now  when  we  consider  it  rightly  we  shall  find  in  all  this 

'  Vol  v.,  p.  195.  «  See  pp.  298,  299 ;  and  Vol.  V.,  p.  129. 

«  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  393,  394. 
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the  brief  epitome  of  the  internal  history  of  the  communities 
after  Paul's  death.  In  the  first  place  the  parable  itself 
reflects  the  unabated  bitterness  of  the  Jewish-Christians 
against  the  disciples  of  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  together 
with  the  unshaken  hope  of  all  the  believers  alike  in  the 
speedy  and  glorious  return  of  the  Christ.  In  the  next  place 
Matthew's  interpretation  indicates  the  disappearance  of  these 
early  disputes,  together  with  the  relinquishing  of  the  ideal  of 
a  pure  community,  and  the  design  of  taking  up  and  holding 
together  in  the^  Church  good  and  bad  alike ;  all  which  makes 
up  the  old  Catholicism.  These  three  points  then  we  must 
briefly  deal  with  in  succession;  firsl,.the  continued  strife; 
second,  the  disappointed  expectation  of  the  Christ's  return ; 
third,  the  rise  of  the  Cathohc  Church. 

Perhaps  Paul's  great  opponent,  James,  had  already  sealed 
his  faith  with  his  blood  before  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles 
himself.  His  death,  it  is  believed,  was  compassed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  high  priest  Ananias ;  for  the  governor  Festus 
died  after  holding  office  but  a  short  time,  and  his  successor, 
Albïnus,  did  not  arrive  at  once,  whereupon  the  high  priest 
seized  the  opportunity  of  condemning  certain  persons  at 
Jerusalem  to  be  stoned,  one  of  whom  may  have  been  James 
(63  A.D.).  Another  tradition,  preserved  by  the  oldest  Church 
historian,^  declares  that  James  **  the  just"  had  been  brought 
to  the  roof  of  the  Temple  in  order  to  deny  the  Crucified  before 
the  people ;  but  that  instead  of  doing  so  he  bore  mighty  wit- 
ness to  his  faith  in  him,  upon  which  he  was  hurled  down  to 
be  stoned  to  death ;  and  while  he  was  still  praying  for  his 
murderers  was  dispatched  by  a  certain  fuller  (69  a.d.). 

Concerning  Peter  and  John  we  have  nothing  but  uncer- 
tain and  untrustworthy  traditions.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  communities  at  Corinth  and  Eome  (!),  and  even 

'  See  p.  246. 
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to  have  been  bishop  in  the  latter  place  for  five-and-twenty 
years  (!),  and  to  have  met  a  martyr's  death  there.  John  is 
said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  at 
Ephesus,  there  to  have  composed  the  Gospel,  the  three 
letters,  and  the  Apocalypse  (Kevelation),  which  bear  his  name, 
to  have  outlived  the  persecution  of  the  emperor  Domitian 
(between  81  a.d.  and  96  a,d.),  and  to  have  died,  or  at  least 
fallen  asleep,^  at  an  extremely  advanced  age.  All  this  rests 
upon  loose  foundations  or  upon  none  at  all,  and  is  partly 
contradicted  by  the  oldest  accounts.  All  the  Apostles  dis- 
appear without  a  trace. 

But  though  the  heads  of  the  primitive  community  and  all 
the  first  generation  of  Jewish- Christians  had  left  the  stage, 
together  with  the  apostle  of  the  heathens,  yet  their  followers, 
who  generally  adopted  their  names,  and  are  therefore  per- 
sonally unknown  to  us,  continued  the  strife.  Still  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  New  Testament  literature,  we  pass  over 
the  spiteful  stories  preserved  elsewhere  which  were  circu- 
lated against  Paul,  together  with  the  elaborate  fiction  of 
a  sustained  personal  conflict  between  him  and  Peter,  who 
is  said  to  have  followed  him  to  Rome  and  overcome  him 
there.^  Nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  unfavourable  attitude 
adopted  towards  Paul  by  renowned  and  influential  Christian 
writers  of  the  second  century.  But  we  have  already  given 
several  examples  of  hostile  utterances  preserved  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts,®  and  will  now  consider  two  productions  ema- 
nating respectively  from  the  extreme  and  the  moderate 
Jewish-Christian  schools,  the  Revelation  (or  Apocalypse), 
namely,  and  the  Epistle  of  James. 

In  the  Revelation  we  have  the  thoughts  of  a  Jewish- 
Christian  of  Asia  Minor,  who  may  very  well  have  been  one 
of  Paul's  Ephesian  opponents.     This  extraordinary  work,  to 

'  See  chapter  xiii.  *  Compare  p.  341. 

'-'  See  pp.  296  fif.,  340 ;  Vol.  V.,  pp.  393,  394. 
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which  we  shall  presently  return,  was  composed  some  four- 
and-a-half  years  after  Paul's  death,  and  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  immediate  future  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
addressed  to  the  seven  communities  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Perg&mus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicëa. 
The  position  taken  hy  the  author  is  highly  noteworthy,  espe- 
cially as  he  represents  a  powerful  section  of  the  believers. 
.  Though  he  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  moral  requirements  of 
the  Law,  and  does  not  expressly  maintain  circumcision  or 
sacrifice,  he  nevertheless  remains  a  thorough  Jew.  In  spite 
of  the  imposing  titles  which  he  lavishes  upon  Jesus,  who  is 
soon  to  return  to  earth,  he  still  makes  him  essentially 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  Jerusalem  is  still  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Messianic  salvation  is  still  the  heri- 
tage of  the  believing  Israel,  to  be  shared  by  the  believing 
gentiles  only  on  condition  of  their  incorporation  with  Israel, 
and  even  then  only  on  the  inferior  footing  of  proselytes.  Bome, 
who  oppresses  Israel,  who  sheds  the  blood  of  the  believers 
in  Jesus,  our  author  regards  as  the  seat  of  Satan's  empire. 
Everything  gentile,  and  all  that  indicates  the  least  tendency 
or  inclination  towards  gentile  practices,  he  holds  an  abomi- 
nation ;  the  Jewish  regulations  as  to  food  and  cleanliness  he 
regards  as  still  binding.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  exalts 
the  Twelve  to  the  utmost,  and  most  emphatically  denies  the 
title  of  apostle  to  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourers  (none  of  whom 
he  mentions  by  name,  however).  He  brands  with  infamy 
Paul's  precept  to  obey  the  heathen  magistracy  as  God's 
servant,  and  in  general  launches  into  the  most  violent  attacks 
upon  his  doctrine  and  his  followers. 

We  notice  all  this  more  especially  in  the  introduction, 
which  consists  of  seven  letters  addressed  by  the  glorified 
Christ  to  the  seven  communities  above  named,  and  from 
which  we  gather  what  was  their  internal  condition  at  the 
time.     We  notice  at  once  that  in  the  ten  years  since  Paul's 
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labours  in  this  region  had  closed,  orthodoxy  had  made  rapid 
strides  and  had  won  over  many  of  his  converts.  This  was 
especially  true  of  Ephesus  itself,  where  the  community  is 
commended  by  our  author  for  rejecting  and  hating  the 
false  apostles  and  their  followers.  But  we  also  learn  that 
this  same  brotherhood  hiad  greatly  fallen  off  in  love,  in  moral 
purity  and  in  Christian  zeal.  So,  too,  Laodicëa  and  Sardis 
are  reproached  as  unendurably  lukewarm  and  dead-alive. 
PergSmus  and  Thyatïra  on  the  other  hand  are  severely 
rebuked  because  many  of  the  brethren  in  these  places  zea- 
lously upheld  and  practised  Pauline  principles,  but  the  author 
admits  that  this  detestable  laxity  was  combined  with  stead- 
fast faith  and  warm  love.  So,  too,  he  praises  and  encourages 
the  little  community  of  Philadelphia  and  that  of  Smyrna  for 
their  perseverance. 

If  we  ask  what  it  was  in  the  Pauline  doctrines  that  espe- 
cially shocked  him,  we  find  that  he  loathed  them  as  teaching 
the  believers  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  and  to  practise 
inchastity.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  may  remember  that 
Paul  declared  the  practice  in  question  a  matt^  of  no  conse- 
quence and  quite  permissible  as  long  as  it  was  not  allowed  to 
tempt  the  weaker  brethren  into  sin.  The  second  reproach 
is  aimed  at  marriages  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law,  especially 
marriages  with  heathens.  Paul  on  his  side  had  expressly 
forbidden  the  Christian  husband  or  wife  to  seek  a  divorce 
from  a  heathen  consort.^  In  a  word,  Paulinism,  which  was 
very  likely  driven  to  one-sided  exaggerations  at  this  time  by 
some  of  the  zealous  preachers  of  enlightenment,  was  regarded 
by  our  author  as  "contamination  with  heathenism,  and  he 
therefore  denounces  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  or  of  the 
**  Nicolaitans"  {i.e,,  destroyers  of  the  people  of  the  Lord),  or 
as  the  seduction  of  Jezebel.*    Nay !  if  the  Pauline  Christians 

1 1  Corinthians  vii.  12  ff.;  see  pp.  258—261,  317;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  188, 
189, 219.  "  See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  273,  147,  177. 
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averred,  with  their  apostle,  that  they  knew  '<  the  depths  of 
the  Deity"  in  the  counsel  for  the  world's  redemption,  our 
writer  cried  in  answer :  "They  are  the  depths  of  Satan !"^ 
It  could  hardly  go  further  than  this ! 

Far  different  is  the  spirit  of  a  certain  letter  written  some 
twenty  years  or  more  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  name 
of  James,  the  head,  of  the  primitive  community.  It  was 
addressed  by  a  believing  Grecian  Jew  to  *'  Israel  in  the  dis- 
persion" (i.e.,  to  the  Jewish- Christians  out  of  Palestine),  and 
was  probably  sent  to  Alexandria.  In  this  letter  Paulinism 
is  combated  with  much  greater  calmness,  but  with  equal 
directness ;  and  perhaps  this  little  work  is  better  calculated 
than  anything  else  to  lessen  or  remove  the  prejudice  with 
which  we  involuntarily  regard  the  opponents  of  the  apostle 
of  the  gentiles.'  For  here  we  see  a  truly  earnest,  gifted, 
and  noble  nature  entering  the  Hsts  against  Paul  on  behalf 
of  what  seemed  to  be  threatened  morahty.  The  writer's 
purpose  is  partly  to  encourage  the  community  to  which  he 
writes  under  its  sufferings,  by  pointing  it  to  the  hope  that 
God  will  soon  appear  and  estabhsh  His  kingdom,  but  yet 
more  to  correct  its  worldliness  and  contentiousness.  The 
beUevers  were  for  ever  disputing  about  rehgious  problems. 
Perhaps  one  or  more  Pauline  Christians  had  recently  come 
over  and  introduced  the  brethren  to  their  doctrines  and  to  some 
of  their  master's  epistles,  and,  while  rejected  by  the  majority, 
were  not  without  determined  supporters.  Upon  this  our 
author,  a  moderate  man,  averse  to  all  contention,  comes  for- 
ward. Eegarding  all  external  precepts  and  ceremonial  laws 
as  having  lapsed,  and  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  gen- 
tile as  having  fallen  with  them,  he  insists  with  the  utmost 
rigour  upon  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  makes  a 
powerful  attack  upon  Paul's  central  doctrine  of  justification 

'  Kevelation  ii.  24  ;  compare  1  Corinthians  ii.  10. 
'''  See  pp.  247,  248. 
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by  faith  alone.  He  knew  very  well  whom  he  was  attacking, 
for  he  illustrates  the  doctrine  in  question  by  expressions  and 
examples  borrowed  from  the  epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  the 
Hebrews,  but  nevertheless  he  declares  that  anyone  who 
preaches  this  doctrine  is  a  mere  trifler,  for  unless  faith  is 
supplemented  by  works  it  is  dead. — The  fact  is  that  he  was 
far  from  having  reached  any  such  profound  conception  of  the 
nature  of  faith  as  Paul  entertained,  nor  had  he  really  recog- 
nised the  new  principle  of  life  in  Christianity.  Indeed  Paul's 
profundity  of  thought  and  intensity  of  emotional  life  brought 
him  to  a  position  too  high  for  our  author  and  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  believers  to  comprehend  or  attain  to.  The  writer 
of  this  epistle  was  eminently  practical,  and  he  still  felt  the 
need  of  law,  Christianity  itself  was  to  him  a  law  to  guide 
and  control  our  lives.  He  therefore  still  held  by  the  Jewish- 
Christian  principle. 

Here  we  may  give  the  epistle  of  Jude  a  passing  notice,  for 
it  too  is  of  Jewish- Christian  origin.  It  gives  itself  out  as 
written  by  the  brother  of  James  (and  Jesus),  but  is  really  of 
much  later  date.  It  is  quite  a  short  production,  and  seems 
to  be  directed  against  a  degenerate  and  one-sided  form  of 
Paulinism  which  pushed  an  exaggerated  Christian  freedom 
into  the  region  of  licence.  A  host  of  sins  are  laid  to  th^ 
charge  of  its  advocates,  and  divine  judgment,  illustrated 
by  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  and  a  quotation  from 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  is  denounced  against  them. 
The  readers  of  the  letter  are  urged  to  reflect  upon  the  former 
warnings  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  to  beware  of  false  teachers, 
and  to  rescue  their  victims  from  them. 

But  now  let  us  review  some  of  the  writings  that  issued 
from  the  other  side  in  support  of  Paulinism.  One  of  these, 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  just  now  referred  to.  We  have 
already  seen  from  scattered  traces  in  the  Gospels  that  the 
apostle  of  the  gentiles  was  by  no  means  without  warm  sup- 
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porters,  who  were  zealous  in  defending  his  person  and  his 
principles.^  Now.  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  treatise 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  but  before  the  epistle  of  James,  'and  was  addressed 
to  Jewish-Christians  who  were  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
back  into  Judaism  by  their  excessive  veneration  for  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  The  author  was  evidently  versed  in  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,'  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  he  may  have  been  Apollos.  His  conception  of  the 
economy  of  things  is  highly  characteristic.  To  him  the 
Jewish  religion  is  nothing  but  a  faint  copy  or  shadow  of  the 
dispensation  and  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  have 
existed  from  eternity  with  God,  and  are  now  imparted  to 
or  realised  in  Christianity,  or  rather  will  be  when  Jesus 
returns  and  perfects  the  kingdom  of  God.  Herewith  of  course 
the  shadow  or  copy  loses  all  right  of  existence.  All  the 
ritual  and  all  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  served  simply 
as  types  to  announce  and  foreshadow  the  new  dispensation. 
Christ  is  typified  by  the  high  priest;  his  work,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  for  the  people ;  the  Christian  life  of  faith, 
by  the  priesthood ;  the  fruits  of  faith,  by  the  sacrifices  ;  the 
blessedness  to  come,  by  the  rest  of  the  sabbath;  the  Christian 
community,  by  the  people  of  God ;  the  salvation  held  out  to 
them,  by  access  to  the  holy  of  holies ;  and  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  by  the  inheritance  of  the  Holy  Land» 
Thus  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  sacrificial  ordinances,  and 
all  the  types  and  foreshadowings  together,  are  now  annuU^ed. 
Christianity  takes  its  own  stand,  not  only  in  independence  of 
Judaism,  but  in  infinite  exaltation  above  it. 

The  epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  similar  in  tone.  It  may 
be  partially  founded  upon  some  writing  of  Paul's,  but  as  it 
stands  it  was  certainly  drawn  up  some  years  after  his  death. 

^  See  pp.  242,  243,  296  ff.;  Vol.  V.,  pp.  396  flf. 
»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  9,  36, 122. 
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It  is  directed  against  certain  doctrines  which  were  spreading 
amongst  the  gentile- Christian  communities  in  Phrygia..  The 
school  from  whieh  they  emanated  united  the  abstinence  of 
the  Essenes  to  extravagant  speculations  as  to  the  Godhead 
and  the  spirit 'world,  and  was  thus  related  at  once  to  the 
severest  Jewish-Christianity .  and  to  later  forms  of  Oriental 
heresy.  The  author  of  Colossians,  like  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  at  once  a  disciple  of  Paul  and  of 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  he  teaches  that  the  truth 
and  the  salvation  which  always  existed  with  God  have  been 
imparted  to  us  in  Christ.  In  him  the  fulness  of  the  deity  is 
revealed,  and  in  him  the  absolute  redemption,  the  atonement 
that  embraces  all  the  universe,  is  accomplished.  Christianity 
is  the  perfect  rehgion,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  every 
want. 

By  and  by,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  shall  refer  to  a  few  more  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  liberal  party ;  but  we  have  already  traced  the 
main  lines  at  least  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  Paulinismr 
and  shaU  therefore  go  on  at  once  to  (tpen  another  page  of 
the  early  history  of  post-apostolic  Christianity. 

The  points  we  have  just  touched  upon  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus,  the  Apostles^ 
and  in  a  certain  sense  even  Paul,  never  intended  to  found 
a  new  religion.  Their  purpose  was  to  enrol  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  thus  prepare  for  and  hasten  the  dawn 
of  the  golden  age.  We  have  seen  how  Jesus  adopted  the 
expectation  of  Israel,  how  he  purified  it  from  the  blots  that 
disfigured  it,  and  how  he  himself  undertook  the  chief  burden 
of  realising  it.  When  he  died,  the  hopes  of  his  disciples,  who 
had  greeted  him  as  the  Messiah,  were  for  the  moment  dashed 
to  the  ground,  but  they  soon  revived,  in  connection  with  the 
behef  in  his  resurrection.     Whatever  differences  there  may 
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have  been  between  the  Twelve  and  Paul,  they  were  com- 
pletely at  one  in  the  hope  that  the  glorified  Master  would 
soon  return  from  his  temporary  abode  and  would  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  earth.  This  hope  was  the  main-spring  of 
their  work,  the  secret  of  their  energy,  and  perseverance,  nay, 
it  was  their  very  life  !  This  hope  was  the  substance  of  the 
preaching  of  Christ  amongst  aU  parties  alike ;  it  was  the 
great  motive  to  repentance  in  Jew  and  gentile ;  it  was  the 
entrancing  prospect  held  out  to  all  the  faithful.  Maranatha 
(the  Lord  comes)!  bursts  as  a  cry  of  triumph  from  every 
page  of  the  Apostolic  literature.^ 

We  have  already  heard  from  Paul  himself  some  of  the 
details  of  the  glorious  future  as  he  conceived  it.  From  his 
doctrine  that  the  flesh  was  the  origin  and  seat  of  sin,  it  fol- 
lowed that  it  must  be  annihilated  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  a  moment  of  time,  when  the  trumpet  sounded  for  the 
judgment  of  the  world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in 
immortality,  the  living  would  be  overspread  with  a  spiritual 
frame  like  that  of  the  Christ,  preserved  for  them  in  heaven 
till  then,  which  would  supersede  and  utterly  destroy  their 
earthly  body.  This  was  the  full  redemption  1  Then  would 
the  sons  of  God  be  glorified  indeed,  and  finally  nature  her- 
self would  be  freed  from  the  curse  that  pressed  upon  .her 
because  of  the  sin  of  man,  and  would  be  likewise  glorified. 
For  after  the  resurrection  all  rebellious  powers  would  be 
subdued  and  death  itself  destroyed,  and  then  the  Christ  would 
give  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  God  might  be  all 
in  all  men.* 

We  have  also  seen  that  at  the  close  of  his  life  the  apostle 
sometimes  thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  dying  before  this 

1  See  pp.  283,  317,  322,  327,  328,  369,  also  157,  158,  163,  172,  173,  177, 
180.  275,  278, 279,  280,  &c. 

*  Komans  viii.  18  ff.;  1  Corinthians  xv.  23—28,  50—54 ;  2  Corinthians 
V.  Iff.;  Fhilippians  iiL  20,  21,  &c. 
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time  should  come.  Now  since  he  as  a  martyr  would  not  have 
to  descend  into  the  shadow-land,  this  thought  brought  no 
perplexity  to  him  personally ;  but  it  isjonly  natural  that  in 
the  course  of  time  many  of  the  faithful  should  have  grown 
impatient  or  downcast  when  the  Christ  did  not  return.  An 
indication  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  so-called  second  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  which  oddly  enough  attempts  to  estab- 
lish its  own  authenticity  by  warning  its  readers  against 
forged  epistles  I^  This  letter  begins  by  describing  how  the 
Christ  will  come  as  judge,  with  glorious  rewards  and  fearful 
chastisements ;  but  its  special  design  is  to  reUeve  the  strain 
of  expectancy,  and  to  point  out  by  ail  manner  of  mysterious 
hints  the  reason  of  the  delay.  Wickedness  must  first  reach 
its  culmination,  and  the  grewsome  foe  must  come  who  will 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  God  and  do  miracles  in  the  power 
of  Satan.  But  as  yet  he  is  held  back,  and  hence  this  delay. 
So  the  believers  must  wait  in  quiet  trust. 

We  shall  presently  meet  with  this  foe  or  Antichrist  again. 
Meanwhile  we  may  observe,  in  explanation  of  what  is  yet  to 
come  no  less  than  what  we  have  just  noted,  that  there  were 
other  causes  besides  natural  impatience  which  helped  to 
plunge  the  Christians  into  all  manner  of  speculations  as  to 
the  future.  They  may  be  found  in  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  times,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  vague  hints  just 
quoted.  The  hideous  reign  of  Nero  with  his  fearful  per- 
secution of  the  believers,  the  strained  position  of  affairs  after 
his  death,  the  insurrection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  much 
more  besides,  combined  to  inflame  the  imagination  with 
visions  of  the  speedy  end  of  the  world.  We  have  still 
two  writings  in  the  New  Testament  which  date  from  this 
period.  Both  of  them  belong  to  the  apocalyptic  literature ; 
that  is  to  say  they  profess  to  lift  the  veil  from  the 
future,  they  imitate  the  prophetic  writings  (especially  the 

'  2  Thessalonians  iL  2. 
A  A 
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yisians)  in  form,  and  in  substance  oontain  a  forecast  of  the 
immediate  future,  based  on  the  application  of  ancient  oracles 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  and  painted  in  glowing 
colours.^  One  of  these  two  writings  is  the  fugitive  piece 
incorporated,  with  some  modifications,  amongst  the  latest 
utterances  of  Jesus,  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  It  declares 
that  after  terrible  wars,  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquake, 
with  a  uniyersal  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  finally 
one  special  event  of  unutterable  horror,  the  Christ  will  come 
again  in  great  glory  amidst  terrific  signs  in  heaven.^ 
There  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the  Jewish  war  in  all 
this.  The  Christians  are  told  to  fiee  to  the  mountain-land. 
But  whether  the  original  work  really  hinted  at  the  fall  of 
the  people,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Temple,  all  which  we  find 
predicted  and  described  in  the  latest  additions,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  say.*  The  other  apocalyptic  work  to  which 
we  referred  is  the  Eevelation,  written  at  the  end  of  68  a.d., 
or  in  January  69  a.d.,  some  months  after  the  death  of 
,  Nero,  and  given  out  under  the  name  of  John,  or  at  any  rate 
as  the  book  of  his  visions,  in  which  the  Lord  is  represented 
as  having  revealed  to  him  on  the  island  of  Patmos  the 
approaching  triumph  of  God's  kingdom  over  all  hostile 
powers.  The  Apostle  John,  however,  had  in  all  probability 
nothing  to  do  with  this  book.    Let  us  see  what  it  contains. 

First,  as  an  introduction,  the  Christ  appears  and  dictates 
the  seven  letters  of  which  we  spoke  just  now.  Then  the  seer 
looks  up  iato  heaven  where  God  sits  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  with  the  book  of  the  future  in  his  hand,  sealed  with 
seven  seals.  Who  is  worthy  to  break  them  ?  None  but  he 
who  was  slain  like  a  lamb  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Endowed  with  God's  power  and  wisdom  this  Lamb  takes  the 

1  See  p.  59 ;  and  Vol.  IV. ,  pp.  287  ff.  * 

2  Matthew  xxiv.  4  fif.;  (Mark  xiii.  5  ff.;  Luke  xvii.  22  ff.,  xxi.  8ff.;) 
see  p.  59.  "  Luke  xxi.  20,  24. 
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roll,  and  while  heaven  rings  with  a  hymn  of  praise  to  him 
he  breaks  the  seven  seals  one  after  the  other.  As  the 
seals  are  broken,  the  scenes  of  the  immediate  past  and  the 
futnre  pass  before  our  eyes.  As  the  first  four  are  broken, 
the  Conqueror  (that  is  the  Boman  Empire)  marches  forth 
upon  the  earth,  followed  by  War,  Famine,  and  Death,  laying 
all  things  waste.  When  the  fifth  seal  is  broken,  the  victims 
of  the  persecution  of  64  a.d.  cry  out  for  vei^eance,  but  they 
must  still  be  patient  for  a  little  while,  till  the  number  of  the 
martyrs  is  complete.  When  the  sixth  seal  is  broken,  terrific 
natural  phenomena  .take  place,  as  awful  messengers  of  the 
judgment.    This  is  the  prelude. 

The  catastrophe  is  still  delayed  for  a  little  while  in  order 
that  the  chosen  ones — ^twelve  thousand  from  each  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  a  countless  multitude  from  the  heathens — may 
be  taken  under  God's  faithful  protection  against  the  coming 
oppression.  Then,  amid  strained  expectation,  the  last  seal 
is  opened.  The  seven  archangels  come  forward  with  trum- 
pets, and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints  the  judgment 
is  proclaimed.  As  the  first  five  trumpets  sound  in  succession, 
desolating  phenomena  of  nature  take  place.  When  the 
sixth  trumpet  sounds,  a  numerous  army  advances  from  the 
East. — This  is  the  Parthian  invasion  which  was  expected. — 
But  those  who  have  not  perished  amidst  all  these  plagues 
still  remain  as  godless  as  ever.  A  great  angel  now  swears 
that  the  judgment  is  coming  without  delay.  Jerusalem  is 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Bomans  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
the  Temple  alone  being  spared,  during  all  which  time  two 
witnesses  of  Ood  are  preaching  as  Moses  and  Elijah.  Then 
they  are  killed  by  the  Antichrist,  but  after  three-and-a-half 
days  are  taken  up  to  heaven ;  upon  which  the  remnant  of 
Israel  is  converted. 

The  seventh  angel  now  blows  the  trumpet,  as  a  sign  that 
the  end  is  come.    A  woman  (the  true  Israel)  is  chased  from 
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heaven  by  the  dragon  Satan,  and  when  her  child  (the  Mes- 
siah) has  been  taken  up  by  God,  she  escapes  to  the  wilderness 
(the  Christian  community  retires  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
at  the  siege  of  Jemsakm).  Satan,  cast  down  from  heaven, 
Gontinnes  his  persecutions.  He  gives  his  power  to  a  monster 
with  seven  heads  that  rises  out  of  the  sea,  and  is  worshipped 
by  all  the  world  (the  Eoman  Empire,  with  its  seven  Gassars 
from  Julius  to  Galba).  One  of  these  seven  heads  is  mortally 
wounded,  but  afterwards  is  healed  (Nero,  who  was  supposed 
not  to  be  really  dead,  but  to  have  escaped  to  Parthia,  whence 
he  would  ere  long  return).  This  monster,  Nero,  whose  name 
is  given  in  figures,*  is  the  Antichrist.  Another  monster  who 
is  in  his  service  represents  the  lying  prophets,  who  enjoin, 
amongst  other  abominations,  strict  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ties, even  should  they  be  heathen.  The  Lamb,  the  Christ, 
sets  himself  with  his  saints  against  both  these  monsters  on 
Mount  Sion.  An  angel  proclaims  the  gospel  over  all  the 
earth ;  another  announces  the  fall  of  Home  ;  a  third  utters 
a  last  warning  before  the  judgment. 

Then  comes  the  end !  Once  more  seven  visions  pass 
before  us.  Seven  angels  advance  with  the  seven  vessels  of 
God*s  wrath,  from  which  none  but  the  chosen  are  exempt. 
As  they  pour  them  out,  one  by  one,  seven  plagues  burst  upon 
the  impenitent  world  as  judgments  of  God.  Meanwhile  Nero 
is  hatching  his  evil  plots  amongst  the  Parthians.  Eome,  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  appears  in  all  her  glory  as  a  woman 
riding,  upon  the  monster,  Nero,  and  wages  war  against  the 
Lamb.  The  monster  and  his  ten  commanders  themselves 
give  over  the  capital  of  the  world  to  destruction.  Its  fall  is 
celebrated  with  triumph  in  heaven,  but  bewailed  by  the 
heathens  on  earth.  Now  the  Christ  comes  to  the  battle  with 
his  war-hosts,  vanquishes  both  the  monsters  and  hurls  them 
into  the  pool  of  fire,  vanquishes  Satan  and  binds  him  for 

*  Revelation  xiii.  18. 
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a  thousand  years  in  the  abyss.  For  these  thousand  years 
the  martyrs  and  the  faithful  reign  upon  earth  with  the 
Christ. 

After  this  Satan  is  released  again  and  brings  the  barba- 
rians of  the  North  against  the  community,  but  is  then  sub- 
dued for  ever.  Then  all  the  dead  rise  up  and  are  judged 
according  to  their  works.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
replace  the  old;  and  the  new  Jerusalem  descends,  more 
beauteous  than  tongue  can  say  or  heart  conceive,  the  seat  of 
spotless  sanctity  and  undisturbed  delight.  This  is  the  per- 
fected kingdom  of  God,  whence  pain  and  death  and  sin  are 
banished ;  it  is  the  dwelling  of  God  with  men,  the  imperish- 
able state  of  perfect  glory  and  blessedness. 

At  the  end  of  his  book  the  seer  still  repeats  the  glowing 
assurance  that  the  time  is  very  near  at  hand  and  the  Christ 
is  coming  speedily.  He  had  repeatedly  laid  down  half  a  week 
of  years  as  the  limit.^  Think  under  what  a  growing  strain 
of  expectation  he  himself,  his  friends,  and  the  readers  of 
his  book,  must  have  lived  from  day  to  day !  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  his  reckoning  should  fail,  and  the  promise  and  the 
hope  be  put  to  shame  ? 

We  know  how  completely  thes§  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed. Jerusalem,  where  the  Temple  at  least  was  never  to 
be  violated,  fell  utterly,  and  the  sanctuary  was  laid  low  never 
to  rise  again.  While  Eome,  instead  of  being  turned  to  a 
desert,  still  held  her  rank  and  fame.  Nero,  the  Antichrist, 
was  dead  and  never  returned  to  Hfe,  but  neither  did  the 
Christ  come  back  to  earth.  The  martyrs  were  not  avenged, 
but  fresh  persecutions  awaited  the  faithful.  The  kingdom  of 
Satan  held  its  own,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  came  not. 

Words  cannot  tell  the  full  measure  of  this  disappointments 
It  was  not  confined  to  the  author  of  Eevelation,  who  had 
imagined  he  could  fix  the  very  moment.    It  was  not  confined 

'  See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  297. 
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io  those  Jetrifih-Cbristians  who  had  gazed  with  him  upon  the 
'breathless  conflict  between  their  countrymen  and  the  Boman 
colossus,  who  like  him  had  conceived  it  impossible  that  the 
only  Temple  of  the  true  God  upon  earth  should  be  sufiFered 
to  fall  in  ruins,  who  had  been  heart  and  soul  with  the  Jews 
in  their  struggle,  and  had  expected  to  the  very  last  moment 
a  joyous  end — ^perhaps  the  kingdom  of  God  itself.  No  !  it 
was  not  confined  to  them ;  for  all  the  Christians  ahke  grew 
sick  at  heart  when  year  after  year  passed  by  and  still  saw 
that  promise  unfulfilled  which  had  been  held  before  them 
from  the  very  hour  when  they  first  believed,  and  had  ever 
since  been  repeated  and  yet  again  repeated,  as  we  saw  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  epistle  of  James.  And 
now  the  pressure  of  the  evil  times  weighed  heavier  and 
heavier  upon  them,  the  prospect  of  deliverance  held  out  to 
them  had  failed,  the  whole  generation  of  the  first  believers 
had  died  out,  and  he  who  was  surely  to  have  come  before 
that  time  in  all  his  glory  ^  stUl  delayed.  Alas !  the  com< 
munity,  bereft  of  her  Lord  and  Head,  was  like  a  poor 
widow,  the  helpless  victim  of  violence  and  oppression, 
seeking  protection  and  redress  from  the  ruler  of  all  the  earth, 
and  seeking  in  vain.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  could  but 
persevere,  with  indomitable  resolution,  in  praying,  urging, 
pleading,  beseeching,  and  hoping.  Even  on  earth  the  most 
inhuman  judge  would  yield  to  such  persistency  ! 

It  was  in  those  days  that  the  following  story  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  :^ 

In  a  certain  city  there  Hved  a  judge  who  cared  for 
neither  God  nor  man.  And  there  was  also  a  certain  widow 
there  who  came  to  him  to  tell  him  of  her  wrongs,  and 
besought  him  to  give  her  justice  and  punish  her  oppressors. 
For  a  long  time  he  would  not ;  but  still  she  persevered,  and 
came  to  him  every  morning  with  her  appeal.    At  last  he 

^  See  for  example  Matthew  xvf.  27,  2S.  Li\ke  xviii.  1—8. 
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thought :  Though  I  do  it  neither  for  God's  sake  nor  man's, 
yet  I  must  redress  this  widow's  wrongs,  or  she  will  fall  upon 
me  at  last  in  frenzy. — Even  the  unrighteous  would  do 
thus ;  and  shall  God  refuse  to  hear  his  chosen  ones  who  cry 
to  Him  day  and  night  ?  Must  they  still  wait  for  justice  ? 
Nay,  surely  He  will  speedily  redress  their  wrongs  !  But  when 
the  Son  of  man  comes,  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ? 

We  can  understand  this  metaphor,  this  reiterated  assu- 
rance, this  mournful  and  doubting  question  at  the  end ! — 
Meanwhile  it  was  inevitable  that  many  should  grow  weary 
at  last  of  their  unanswered  prayers  and  disappointed  hopes. 
And  that  they  really  did  so  is  shown  in  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  books  of  the  Kew  Testament,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter. 
It  is  to  some  extent  imitated  from  the  epistle  of  Jude,  and 
was  written  sometime  after  150  a.d.,  to  confute  certain  false 
teachers,  who  abused  their  Christian  freedom,  and  at  the 
same  time  cried  in  mockery:  *'"What  has  become  of  the 
promise  of  Christ's  return  ?  Our  fathers  before  us  hoped  for 
it — and  are  dead.  Everything  goes  on  just  the  same!" — 
How  does  the  writer  refute  them  2  He  declares  that  the 
promise  is  certain,  and  refers  in  confirmation  to  the  trans- 
figuration on  the  mount  ^  and  to  the  ancient  oracles.  The 
day  of  judgment  will  surely  come,  dnd  the  heaven  and  earth 
that  now  are  will  then  be  destroyed  with  fire.  But  God,,  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  single  day,  is  long-suffering 
towards  the  Christians,  for  He  would  not  have  any  perish, 
but  would  have  them  all  be  converted  before  the  end. 

This  subterfuge  certainly  satisfied  none  who  were  not 
already  determined  to  be  convinced.  But  hope  is  tenacious 
of  life. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  continued  divisions  and  the 
disappointed  hopes  of  Apostolic  Christianity. 

»  See  pp.  190  flf. 
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Some  means  of  pacifying  both  the  party  spirit  and  the 
frustrated  anticipations  must  be  hit  upon.  Faith  and  hope 
ahke  were  under  a  strain  they  could  not  bear.  The  continued 
existence  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  communities, 
together  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  faithful  to  enter 
into  united  relations  with  one  another,  called  aloud  for  the 
suppression  of  this  conflict  of  parties,  and  the  necessity  wa& 
no  less  pressing  for  some  relief  from  the  constant  strain  of 
expectation,  and  a  return  to  some  settled  order  of  life.  This^ 
twofold  want  was  met  by  the  old  CathoHc  Church,  but  greatly 
at  the  cost  of  faith  and  hope  alike. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  we  find  a  numerous  party,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
the  East,  claiming  with  a  certain  right  to  represent  the 
genuine  followers  of  Paul,  though  adding  to  the  apostle's 
doctrines  certain  subtle  speculations,  quite  foreign  to  Christi- 
anity, as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  revelation,  creation,  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  head  of  this 
sect  was  Marcion,  the  fiery  opponent  of  every  trace  of 
Judaism  or  Jewish-Christianity  in  the  community.  He  and 
his  followers  recognised  the  authority  of  Paul  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  the  Twelve  Jewish  Apostles ;  as  authentic 
documents  of  Christianity  they  accepted  nothing  but  the 
gospel  of  Luke,  here  and  there  modified  or  condensed,  and 
ten  Pauline  epistles ;  and  they  exaggerated  the  contrast 
between  Law  and  gospel,  between  Israelitish  and  Christian 
religion,  into  an  absolute  contradiction.^ 

At  the  opposite  extreme  stood  the  Ebionites,  both  at 
Eome  and  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  They  were  the  real  old- 
fashioned  Jewish-Christians,  the  genuine  sons  of  the  primi- 
tive community.  For  themselves  they  held  to  circumcision 
and  observance  of  the  Law  as  conditions  of  salvation,  and 
for  the  most  part  would  have  forced  them  upon  the  heathen 

'  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  27,  28,  386 ;  Vol.  VI.,  p.  299. 
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converts  also.  In  their  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
they  remained  true  to  their  Jewish  point  of  view. .  They 
rejected  Paul,  or  even  pursued  him  with  unabated  rancour ; 
and  their  favourite  or  only  Gospel  was  a  version  of  Matthew 
slightly  differing  from  ours. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  a  third  party  had  formed 
itseK.  It  rose  out  of  the  other  two  by  a  gradual  compromise, 
tiU  at  last  it  stood  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  both.  It 
was  already  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  and  presently  it 
branded  the  irreconcilables  of  both  the  extreme  schools  as 
heretics,  and  shut  them  out  of  Christian  communion.  Every- 
thing combined  to  secure  its  triumph.  We  have  already 
seen^  that  the  Jewish-Christians  were  early  compelled  to 
reduce  their  demands  on  the  converted  heathens  very  con- 
siderably. As  the  relative  numbers  of  the  gentile  converts 
continued  to  swell  and  the  Jewish- Christians  sank  into  an 
ever  smaller  minority  it  became  more  and  more  impossible 
to  compel  the  former  to  become  Jews.  Again,  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  nation,  worked  power- 
fully in  the  same  direction,  for  it  deprived  the  Jewish- 
Christians  of  their  chief  supports  and  moorings,  destroyed 
the  imposing  Jewish  ritual,  and  threw  much  of  the  ceremonial 
law  into  disuse.  Hence  the  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  spontaneously  dropped  its  characteristic  Jewish  tone, 
Christianity  rose  to  complete  independence,  and  was  definitely 
separated  from  Judaism.  Again,  the  death  of  Paul  had  put 
an  end  to  his  personal  defence  of  his  own  character  and 
position.  Thenceforth  the  authority  of  the  Twelve,  especially 
of  the  three  "pillars,"  could  hardly  be  contested.  And 
besides,  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  Paul  had  never  really 
understood  the  depth  of  their  apostle's  gospel,  and  as  a  rule 
the  real  difference  of  principle  between  him  and  the  Twelve 
had  escaped  them.   All  this  will  enable  us  to  understand  that 

'  See  p.  314. 
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they  too  came  strongly  under  the  influence  of  that  concilia- 
tory spirit  which  had  dictated  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans  and 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  case  of  Paul  himself.  Under 
these  influences  they  surrendered  many  points  of  essential 
importance,  and  indeed  were  ready  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  community  at  any  price. 

So  now  the  sharp  corners  of  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity alike  were  ruhbed  ofl.  The  observance  of  some  few 
legal  precepts  was  enjoined  upon  the  gentile  converts;^  and 
though  these  ordinances  were  reduced  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  yet  they  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  principle 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  independently  of  all  religious 
observances,  and  in  this  sense  were  as  decisive  as  if  they  had 
been  more  numerous.  Circumcision  was  given  up,  but  bap- 
tism took  its  place  as  a  compulsory  fprm,  indispensable  to 
salvation,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
himself.^  Christianity  itself  was  conceived,  described,  and 
applied  as  a  new  Law.  The  Master  was  declared  to  have 
ontrusted  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  Twelve,  and 
more  especially  to  Peter  ;^  and  thus  when  Paul  had  been 
robbed  of  his  real  merit,  his  person,  which  was  still  regarded 
with  animosity  in  many  quarters,  might  be  quietly  dropped 
into  the  background ;  fornow  that  the  Twelve  were  regarded 
as  the  direct  patrons  of  the  heathen  converts,  the 'position  of 
the  latter  in  the  Christian  community  in  no  way  depended 
upon  Paul,  and  it  became  equally  superfluous  to  assert  his 
equality  or  his  subordiuation  to  the  Jewish  Apostles.  At  the 
same  time  reverence  was  paid  to  the  principle  of  official 
quahfications  and  external  authority,  for  the  extension  of  the 
gospel  to  the  heathens  was  regarded  as  resting  upon  the 
oommission  of  the  Master  himself,  as  its  only  valid  ground, 
instead  of  being  due  to  the  individual  conception  of  one  who 

1  See  p.  261.  «  See  pp.  150, 151. 

3  See'pp.  149, 150,  257  ff.;  and  VoL  V.,  p.  375. 
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came  after  him.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  direction  taken 
henceforth  by  Christianity. 

As  illustrating  this  movement  of  conciliation,  let  us  glance 
at  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
two  documents  of  great  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  literary 
worth,  dating  from  the  end  Of  the  first  or  the  early  years  of 
the  second  century.  The  book  of  Acts,  of  somewhat  later 
origin^  is  also  interesting  from  the  same  point  of  view.  The 
first  of  Peter  is  designed  to  encourage  the  Christians  under 
suffering  and  oppression,  and  exhort  them  steadfastly  to 
practise  and  confess  the  gospel ;  but  its  conciliatory  purpose 
iö  also  very  obvious.  It  professes  to  have  been  written  by 
Peter,  and  entrusted  by  him  to  Paul's  fellow- worker,  Silas 
(whom  it  highly  commends),  in  order  that  he  might  deliver 
it  to  the  Pauline  communities  in  Asia  Minor,  to  reassure 
them  as  to  the  gentdneness  of  the  Christianity  they  pro- 
fessed. Though  the  writer  makes  free  use  of  the  epistle  of 
James,  he  is  equally  indebted  to  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
and  he  imitates  the  style  of  Paul.  PauFs  doctrine  also 
reappears  in  its  main  features  in  this  letter,  though  the 
writer  does  not  grasp  its  full  depth  and  scope;  and  the 
PauUne  motto  that  gave  so  much  offence— '<  justification  by 
faith  alone  I" — ^is  studiously  avoided.  Finally,  the  union  of 
all  Christians  is  repeatedly  insisted  on. 

Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  effort  to  secure 
unity  so  obvious  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  docu- 
ment of  no  less  value  than  the  first  of  Peter.  Here  a  PauHne 
Christian  exhorts  the  gentile  beUevers  above  all  things  to  be 
tolerant,  and  to  preserve  unity,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  "  There  is  one  body,  and  one 
Spirit ;  one  hope  to  which  all  are  called ;  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one'Q-od  and  Father  of  all."^  Nay,  the  unity 
of  all  the  believers,  whether  Jews  or  gentiles,  is  the  essence 

*  EpheeiaiiB  iv.  4 — 6. 
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of  God's  eternal  scheme  of  salvation,  the  final  goal  of  the 
Christ's  work.  Then  let  party  spirit  utterly  disappear, 
''  all  must  attain  to  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  knowledge  of 
God's  Son."^  The  community  is  united  to  the  Christ  as  a 
woman  to  her  husband ;  it  makes  one  single  body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head  and  the  soul ;  it  is  a  temple  of  God,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  corner  stone,  the  Apostles  and  Christian 
prophets  the  foundation,  the  Jewish  and  gentile  beUevers  the 
well-set  stones. 

Finally,  we  have  already  seen  how  the  author  of  Acts 
wrote  his  work  with  the  same  desire  to  secure  peace  and 
unity,  how  he  completely  disguised  the  former  dissensions, 
how  he  made  Peter  almost  a  Pauline  and  Paul  altogether  a 
Jewish- Christian,  and  how  he  obhterated  all  the  most  striking 
characteristics  from  Paul's  gospel*  But  we  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  the  author  of  Acts  personally.  It  is  true  .that  in 
spite  of  his  reverence  for  Paul  he  not  only  sacrificed  his  prin- 
ciples, but  even  maimed  or  falsified  his  history ;  but  he  really 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing. — ^Paul's  real  gospel  had 
become  almost  uninteUigible  to  him,  the  historical  tradition 
was  often  very  turbid  even  when  it  reached  him ;  the  condi- 
tions of  his  own  times  he  assumed  to  have  existed  in  the 
apostle's,  and  when  he  knew  better — well,  well,  for  all  that, 
these  Ebionites  and  Marcionites  could  not  and  should  not  be 
justified  by  history !  In  a  word,  the  preconceptions  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  lived  were  so  ingrained  in  him  that  he 
saw  everything  through  a  coloured  glass. 

His  book  was  probably  composed  at  Eome,  which  was  the 
natural  stage  for  the  reconciliation,  or  rather  confusion,  of 
the  two  parties.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  centre  of 
Christianity  naturally  gravitated  towards  Eome,  and  Nero's 
persecution,  by  conspicuously 'decking  the  Koman  community 
with  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  worked  powerfully  in  the  same 

1  Ephesians  iv.  13.  ^  See  for  instance  pp.  259,  338,  339. 
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direction.  The  independent  rise,  without  any  special  foun- 
der, of  the  original  community  at  Eome,  before  Paul  or  any 
other  party  leader  had  arrived  there,  likewise  favoured  con- 
ciliation. Moreover  the  capital  of  the  world,  towards  which 
every  movement  converged  and  in  which  they  all  mingled, 
was  in  itself  the  most  natural  place  for  the  Christian  faith  to 
find  its  own  internal  level  in,  so  to  speak,  and  set  aside  the 
dissensions  of  its  factions.  It  is  significant  that  a  legend 
without  the  smallest  historical  foundation  should  have  risen 
at  a  tolerably  early  period  to  the  effect  that  Peter  was 
bishop  of  Eome  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  he  and  Paul 
preached  there  side  by  side,  and  perished  as  martyrs  on  the 
selfsame  day.  It  is  curious  to  note  here  as  elsewhere  that 
in  these  compromises  and  reconciHations  Paul  is  always 
losing  and  Peter  gaining  ground,  till  at  last  the  supremacy 
of  the  latter  is  undisputed,  Paul  is  rather  tolerated  at  his 
side  than  made  the  partner  of  his  honours,  and  finally  stands 
in  need  of  his  special  recommendation.^ 

In  Eome  a  conspicuous  part  was  also  played  in  meeting 
the  other  demand  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  disap- 
pointment which  had  waited  on  the  glorious  expectations  of 
primitive  Christianity  must  be  concealed  and  forgotten.  The 
Christians  began  gradually  to  accept  the  facts,  and  the  strain 
of  expectation  was  relaxed.  They  reconciled  themselves  as 
best  they  could  with  the  present  world  and  the  established 
order  of  things  from  which  they  had  at  first  held  sternly 
aloof,  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  hostiUty,  in  the  belief  that  all 
was  to  perish  speedily.  As  Christianity  spread,  it  betrayed  a 
growing  desire  to  seize  and  exercise  something  more  than  a 
spiritual  power  over  the  world,  and  as  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  never  came,  to 
establish  a  more  familiar  power,  in  fact  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  The  community,  which  had  hitherto  had  an  altogether 

»  2  Peter  iii.  15, 16. 
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provisional  existence,  now  began  to  establish  itself  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  In  a  word,  it  became  a  Church,  that  is  to  say 
it  regarded  itself  henceforth  as  a  divinely-institnted  vehicle 
of  salvation,  beyond  the  commanion  of  which  none  could 
hope  to  be  saved,  which  would  triumph  over  every  hostile 
power,  however  sorely  beset,  and  would  endure  for  ever. — 
All  this  Jesus  himself  was  said  to  have  declared!^  Hence- 
forth this  **  Church  "  took  the  place  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
When  the  supernatural  renovation  of  all  things  failed,  the 
Christians  instead  of  redoubling  their  spiritual  efforts,  re- 
turning to  the  primitive  conception  of  Jesus,  and  trying  to 
realise  the  moral  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,' 
let  the  ideal  go  and  embraced  in  its  stead  the  wretched 
imperfections  of  the  reality.  Of  course  they  could  not  simply 
ignore  this  expectation  of  the  glorious  return  of  Jesus  to 
the  judgment,  for  it  runs  through  every  page  of  the  Apostolic 
literature;  but  they  relegated  it  to  such  a  distant  fature  thai 
it  amounted  to  much  the  same  as  abandoning  it.  Meanwhile 
they  taught  that  each  one  as  he  died  would  at  once  receive  his 
provisional  sentence  and  recompense.  So  complete  was  the 
change  that  ere  long  the  preaching  of  the  return  of  Jesus, 
which  had  once  been  the  delight  and  strength  of  all  the 
believers,  had  become  the  source  of  uneasy  dread ! 

At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  was  really  called  for,  in  as  far  as  it 
was  needed  to  resist  and  crush  those  extravagances  which 
have  always  attended  the  spread  of  every  strong  rehgious 
movement,  and  from  which  Christianity  itseK  was  by  no 
means  exempt.  In  the  East  especially  a  host  of  sects  arose 
who  brought  the  wildest  speculations,  often  of  heathen  origin, 
into  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  gospel  or  the  person  of 
Jesus,  and  commonly  united  them  either  with  exaggerated  self- 

>SeeVoL  V.,p.  408. 
""  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  193,  194,  406,  428,  429,  444  flf. 
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discipline  or  with  unrestrained  licentionsness.  The  Chnrch 
set  her  face  against  these  sects,  and  proclaimed  herself  to  be 
endowed  with  superhuman  authority,  and  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  pure  doctrine  and  the  genuine  commandments 
of  Jesus.  She  had  received  them  through  Peter  and  the 
other  Apostles,  to  whom  Jesus  himself  had  expressly  en- 
trusted this  authority !  ^  She  declared  herself  to  represent 
the  union  of  all  true  believers  in  all  the  earth,  of  one  heart 
and  mind,  wherever  they  might  be,  who  might  safely  trust  in 
all  their  trials  in  the  protecting  nearness  of  the  Christ  and 
the  gracious  favour  of  Grod;*  and  so  she  called  herself,  in 
opposition  to  these  heretics,  the  Catholic,  or  common,  all- 
embracing,  Church. 

And  now  thai  Christianity  had  set  foot  on  this  new  path 
it  would  tread  it  to  the  end.  The  first  necessity  was  to  regu- 
late worship.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — both  of  them 
regarded  as  institutions  of  Jesus  himself,  and  both  of  them 
acquiring  by  degrees  the  character  of  mysteries — formed  the 
centre  of  the  new  system.  The  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  the  day  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  for  although  the  Chris- 
tians gradually  framed  their  institutions  more  and  more  upon 
the  model  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  temple,  yet  they 
made  a  point  of  breaking  completely  loose  from  Judaism 
itself,  and,  for  instance,  would  not  celebrate  Easter  on  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  There  was  a  fierce  conflict  on 
this  point,  however,  before  it  was  decided. 

Church  government  and  church  discipline  now  make 
their  appearance.  The  main  lines  of  the  latter  were,  after 
the  custom  we  have  illustrated  so  often,  embodied  in  a 
precept  laid  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself:  "If  a  brother 
has  sinned,  go  and  reprove  him  privately  yourself.     K  he 

'  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  408  ;  Matthew  xviil  18. 
-  Matthew  xviii.  19,  20. 
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listens  to  you,  you  have  saved  your  brother.  But  if  not, 
take  one  or  two  witnesses  with  you,  according  to  the  Law.^ . 
If  he  will  not  Hsten  to  them,  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Church ;  but  if  he  is  obstinate  even  then,  let  him  be  as 
a  heathen  and  a  publican  to  you"^ — that  is,  let  him  be  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  How  far  had  the  Christians 
strayed  from  the  spirit  of  him  who  expressly  sought  out  the 
publicans  !  We  may  call  to  mind,  in  passing,  how  Paul  de- 
manded the  enforcement  of  church  discipline  at  Corinth.' 
This  ecclesiastical  ban,  or  curse,  was  destined  to  become 
a  fearful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  ! 

The  authority  of  the  Apostles  offered  a  basis  for  the  regu- 
lation of  church  government.  Overseers  or  elders  were  early 
appointed  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  synagogues.* 
Deacons  and  deaconesses  superintended  works  of  love  for  the 
poor  and  the  sick  ;'^  and  these  together  with  other  oflBicers 
were  duly  regulated  and  the  qualifications  for  holding  them 
defined.  Most  interesting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject  are  furnished  by  the  three  so-called  Pastoral 
Epistles,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Paul.  They  are  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  1  Timothy,  and  ate  chiefly  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  heresy  and  of  church  government.  Here  we  find  it 
laid  down,  for  instance,  that  a  man  is  not  fit  to  hold  office  in 
the  church  if  he  has  married  a  second  wife — the  first  step 
towards  the  doctrine  that  the  clergy  should  not  marry  at  all. 
The  purpose  of  these  letters  is  to  regulate  church  life,  to  draw 
the  bonds  of  communion  closer,  and  to  uphold  sound  doctrine 
against  false  teachers.  The  office  of  overseer,  or  bishop,  is 
especially  exalted  in  the  latest  of  the  three  (1  Timothy). 
The  bishop  is  to  be  ordained  by  the  associated  elders,  with 

I  Deuteronomy  xix.  15  *  Matthew  xviii.  15 — 17. 

»  See  pp.  311,  320—322. 
•  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  178,  253 ;  and  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  202,  203,  232,  239,  257> 
258.  *  See  pp.  281,  369. 
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the  laying  on  of  hands;  he  must  be  specially  zealous  in 
defending  the  purity  of  doctrine,  and  must  see  that  others 
are  so  too,  but  he  has  also  to  undertake  the  general  super- 
intendence and  discipline  of  the  community,  especially  of  the 
widows,  or  female  officers  of  the  church ;  and  his  authority 
extends  to  the  elders  themselves. 

Thus,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  and  to  ward 
off  heresy,  the  bishops  were  gradually  distinguished  from  the 
elders,  and  clothed  with  a  special  authority;  their  nomina- 
tion in  due  form  was  regarded  as  an  appointment  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  watch  over  the  flock  ;^  they  were  consolidated 
into  a  spiritual  order,  distinguished  from  the  laity  or  ordi- 
nary believers ;  and  gradually  a  single  head  was  placed  in 
authority,  first  over  a  community,  then  over  a  province,  then 
over  a  whole  country.  Thus  we  may  trace  a  more  and  more 
distinct  attempt  to  concentrate  the  governing  power  in  a 
class,  in  an  assembly,  and  finally  in  a  single  man.  In  the 
West  that  man  was  the  bishop  of  Eome.  So  the  Church 
was  more  and  more  completely  modelled  after  the  type  of  the 
Eoman  empire. 

Thus  the  CathoHc  Church  rose  up  against  the  heretics. 
To'  some  of  these  latter  we  have  already  referred,*  and  here 
we  need  only  mention  further  a  sect  of  behevers  who  drew  a 
sharp  distinctioii  between  Jesus  and  Christ.  They  beheved 
that  the  Christ  was  a  supernatural  being  who  had  been 
united  with  Jesus,  an  ordinary  man,  at  the  moment  of  his 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  and  had  afterwards  departed  from 
him  at  the  time  of  his  suffering  and  death.  This  doctrine 
would  have  wrenched  Christianity  away  from  its  historical 
foundations,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  meaning  alike  of 
Christ's  example  and  of  his  death  upon  the  cross.  We 
mention  this  sect  because  the  three  so-called  epistles  of  John 
are  directed  against  it;  and  in  defiance  of  the  original 

»  See  p,  333 ;  and  1  Peter  v.  1-4.  *  See  pp.  383,  392. 
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meaning  of  the  term,  they  stigmatise  it  as  the  Antichrist. 
None  of  these  three  letters  profess  to  be  the  work  of  John 
themselves.  The  first  of  them  is  not  really  a  letter  at  all, 
but  an  exceedingly  beautiful  treatise  on  Christian  fellowship 
or  unity  of  faith,  based  upon  moral  purity  and  manifested 
in  works  of  brotherly  love.  The  second  and  third  letters 
are  addressed,  by  an  anonymous  elder,  respectively  to  an 
unknown  woman  or  community,  and  to  a  certain  equally 
unknown  Gains,  and  they  contain  warnings  against  the 
heresy  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  and  against  one 
Diotrëphes.  They  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
Catholic  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  Church 
must  feel  the  want  of  a  list  of  Apostolic  or  Sacred  Writings, 
officially  drawn  up  and  established,  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  **  rule  of  faith"  or  Canon. 
We  have  already  treated  of  the  origin  of  all  the  writings 
ultimately  included  in  this  list,  with  the  single  exception  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter,  and  we  have  seen  that 
most  of  them  were  simply  intended  to  serve  some  special  or 
temporary  purpose.*  With  regard  to  twenty  of  them,  agree- 
ment was  soon  reached ;  but,  as  to  the  rest,  great  diversity 
of  opinion  long  prevailed.  Some  received  into  their  canon 
a  letter  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas  and  an  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  together  with  other  products' 
of  the  early  Christian  literature;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
rejected  Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  John,  8  John,  Jude, 
and  Eevelation,  or  if  not  all  at  least  some  of  these  books. 
It  was  not  till  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  the  matter 
was  finally  decided. 

But  this  Hes  far  beyond  our  field.    We  have  seen  the 
Catholic  Church  wipe  out  both  the  dissensions  and  the  dis- 

*  See  i^  282,  283,  292 ;  chapters  ix.,  xil,  and  Vol.  V.,  pp.  28—42 ;  see 
also  chapter  ziU.  of  this  volume. 
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appointment  of  the  primitive  Christians,  but  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  faith  and  hope  alike.  How  unlike  is  this  Church  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus  came  to  found !  And  yet 
its  spread,  its  triumph,  and  its  supremacy  are  the  objects  for 
which  all  the  religious  forces  of  Christianity  are  henceforth 
claimed ! 

But  with  this  melancholy  result  we  are  not  forced  to  con- 
clude. Another  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  remove  the  dissensions .  of  Christianity.  There  were 
6ome  who  would  not  yield  to  the  sad  and  imperfect  reality 
and  loose  themselves  in  it,  as  the  Church  had  done,  but 
rather  sought  a  refuge  in  higher  flights  of  philosophy  and 
greater  moral  elevQ.tion,  whereby  they  were  enabled  still  to 
preach  an  ideal  that  was  exalted  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
opposition  and  all  disappointment.  In  the  Canon  itself  there 
was  room  found  for  the  witness  of  faith  concerning  the 
Christ  of  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 


Chapter  XITT. 
THE  DISCIPLE  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED. 

Gospel  ACCOBDisra  to  John. 

WHEN  we  look  into  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  soon  observe 
that  the  last  chapter  did  not  originally  belong  to  it, 
but  was  added  later.  At  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter 
the  work  itself  «has  come  to  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
close,  after  which  we  expect  nothing  more.^  Nevertheless, 
whfin  we  examine  this  supplement  carefully  we  find  that  it 
is  not  out  of  place,  for  it  serves  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel,  or  rather  upon  the  person  of  ''  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved''  on  whose  authority  the  Gospel 
is  supposed  to  rest»    Let  us  hear  what  it  says. 

*  See  p.  436. 
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It  was  during  the  days  when  the  Lord,  having  risen  from 
the  realm  of  shades,  still  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  his 
friends  on  earth.  Peter,  with  Thomas,  Nathanael  of  Cana, 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  others,  had  gone  out  to 
fish.  The  whole  night  long  they  had  swept  the  Galilaean 
sea  without  taking  anything,  when  just  at  break  of  day  they 
saw  a  stranger  standing  on  the  shore  who  asked  them  what 
success  they  had  had.  They  told  him  none ;  and  on  this  he 
confidently  urged  them  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right.  They 
obeyed,  and  immediately  found  the  net  so  full  that  they 
could  not  draw  it  up.  Then  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
knew  that  it  was  He,  and  told  Peter ;  whereon  Peter  threw 
his  mantle  round  him,  girded  it  close,  flung  himself  into  the 
water,  and  swam  to  the  shore,  which  was  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  The  rest  followed  with  the  boat,  dragging 
the  net  with  the  fish  in  it  after  them.  On  the  shore  they 
found  a  fire  ready  kindled,  with  some  fish  broiling  on  it,  and 
some  bread.  Jesus  told  them  to  bring  some  of  the  fish  they 
had  taken,  whereupon  Peter  dragged  up  the  net  upon  the 
land,  and,  though  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  great 
fishes  in  it,  yet  it  was  not  torn.  Then  they  ate  together, 
Jesus  acting  as  the  host  or  head  of  the  family;  but  they 
were  all  too  much  in  awe  to  question  him. 

When  the  meal  was  over  Jesus  turned  to  Peter  and 
said,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jona,  dost  thou  love  me  more  than 
these  others  do  ?" ^  **  Yes,  Lord,  thou  thyself  knowest  that 
I  love  thee  dearly,"  answered  Peter.  "  Pasture  my  lambs !  '* 
repHed  Jesus.  After  a  time  he  repeated  the  question, 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jona,  lovest  thou  me?"  and  when  Peter 
gave  the  same  unhesitating  answer  he  again  laid  on  him 
that  task  of  honour,  **  Feed  my  sheep ! "  Yet  again,  the 
third  time,  he  said  to  him,  "  Simon,  son  of.  Jona,  dost  thou 
love  me  dearly?"  upon  which  the  Apostle,  tortured  by  the 

^  Compare  p.  82. 
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ifclireefold  question  which  referred  so  clearly  to  his  own  three- 
fold denial,  cried  out/^'  Lord,  since  thou  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  this  also,  that  I  love  thee  dearly."  Then 
Jesus  answered,  **  Pasture  my  sheep  ! "  and,  telling  Peter  how 
he  would  be  led  as  a  captive  in  old  age  to  the  place  of  his 
execution,  urged  him  to  follow  his  Master  to  the  very  death. 
Now  when  Peter  looked  round  he  saw  that  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  was  also  following.  So  he  asked,  '^  And 
what  is  he  to  do  ?"  to  which  Jesus  answered,  "  If  I  would 
have  him  abide  till  I  come  again,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Only  see  to  it  that  thou  follow  me ! " 

Hence  rose  a  behef  amongst  the  Christians  that  this  dis- 
ciple would  not  die.  But  Jesus  had  not  said  this,  nor  meant 
it.  Now  this  was  the  disciple  who  bore  his  witness  in  this 
Gospel,  and  we  may  rest  upon  it  with  perfect  trust. — 

This  appendix  is  a  symbolical  presentation  of  certain 
passages  of  old  Church  history,  according  to  the  conception 
of  the  past  and  future  entertained  by  the  writer.  To  con- 
struct the  picture  he  makes  free  use  of  a  scene  which  he 
found  described  in  Luke.^  The  first  and  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  fishermen  represent  the  preaching  pf  the  gospel  to  the  Jews. 
The  counsel  of  the  Glorified  One  to  adopt  another  method 
refers  to  the  preaching  to  the  heathen.  So  far  our  author 
agrees  with  Luke ;  but  when  he  emphatically  asserts,  in 
opposition  to  him,  that  the  net  was  not  broken,  he  means  to 
insist  upon  the  unity  and  all-embracing  communion  of  the 
faithful  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  number  of  the  fishes 
must  refer  in  some  way  either  to  this  Church  itself  Qr  else  to 
the  different  kinds  or  races  of  men  to  be  taken  into  it.  In  the 
conversation  with  Peter  which  follows  we  find  the  disgraced 
disciple  not  only  restored  to  his  former  rank  and  honour,  but 
appointed  chief  shepherd  of  the  flock  till  he  glorifies  God 
by  a  martyr's  death.     But  what  is  intended  by  the  beloved 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  163, 164. 
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and  trnsted  disciple  "remaining,"  to  which  the  whole 
scene  is  so  obviously  meant  to  lead  tip  ?  And  who  is  this 
disciple  ? 

To  begin  with,  the  whole  story,  including  the  final  saying 
of  Jesus,  is  of  course  invented ;  and  the  author  introduces  a 
supposed  misunderstanding  of  the  saying  for  the  express 
purpose  of  indicating  that  the  words  must  really  be  taken 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  But  curiously  enough,  by  pretending 
that  this  misunderstanding  existed,  he  reaUy  gave  it  currency. 
After  200  a.d.  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  "  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved"  was  John,  after  whom  accordingly  the 
Fourth  Oospel  was  named ;  and  the  tradition  arose  that  he 
had  never  died !  Thus, in  the  works  of  Augustine  (400  a.d.)  and 
later  writers,  we  hear  that  John,  after  living  in  Ephesus  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  feeling  that  his  time  was  drawing  near,  lay 
down  while  yet  alive  in  his  grave  where  the  ground  still  gently 
heaves  in  response  to  his  breathing,  and  where  he  awaits 
the  return  of  his  Lord  and  friend.  We  may  well  doubt, 
however,  whether  John  is  really  meant  at  all  by  the  *•  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved."  At  any  rate,  the  true  historical 
John,  that  narrow  and  violent  Apostle,  one  of  the  two  **  sons 
of  thunder,"  one  of  the  three  "  pillars"  of  the  community  of 
Jerusalem,^  cannot  be  intended.  "We  should  be  more  in- 
clined to  think  of  Paul,  were  it  not  for  the  total  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  of  any 
citations  from  his  letters  either  in  the  "witness"  itself  borne 
by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  or  in  the  references  made 
to  his  person.*  No  doubt  we  have  really  to  do  with  an  ideal 
disciple — if  with  John,  then  with  a  John  so  changed,  en- 
lightened, and  purified  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable ;  in 
short,  with  such  a  disciple  as  Jesus  never  had  in  his  life- 
time; one  who  lived  in  the  closest  communion  with  him, 

»  See  pp.  250,  296,  and  Vol.  V.,  pp.  231,  246. 
^  John  xiiL  23,  xix.  26,  xvüL  15,  xx.  2,  3,  8. 
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divined  his  thoughts,  profited  to  the  utmost  by  his  intercourse 
with  him ;  one  who  thereby  earned  his  unqualified  confi- 
dence and  approval,  and  now  comes  forward  to  bear  witness 
to  what  he  had  seen  in  Jesus  and  what  he  had  received 
from  him. 

Now  when  we  are  told  that  this  disciple  is  to  "  remain'* 
while  Peter  is  to  pass  away,  the  meaning  is  that  the  latter, 
whose  supremacy  over  the  Apostohc  communities  is  not  dis- 
puted, who  is  readily  acknowledged  as  the  highest  guide  of 
the  Church,  is  only  to  retain  his  authority  during  his  life, 
whereas  the  disciple  who  read  into  the  soul  of  Jesus  will 
retain  his  influence  till  the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Or  again,  since  the  name  of  Peter,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  disciple,  stands  for  a  principle,  we  may  take 
the  saying  of  Jesus  to  mean  that  the  Church  of  Peter, 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  began  to  establish  itself  towards 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  had  an  indisputable  right 
of  existence,  but  yet  only  for  a  time.  It  must  ultimately  be 
superseded  by  a  better  state  of  things,  which  should  endure, 
by  a  purer  insight  on  the  part  of  the  community,  by  such 
an  attitude  of  mind  as  is  indicated  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  must  **  abide'*  to  the  end  of  the  ages.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity might  completely  escape  hom.  the  conflict  of  parties, 
not  by  concession  and  compromise,  but  by  rising  above 
both  parties  alike  to  a  purer  insight  into  the  truth ;  might 
receive  the  fullest  compensation  for  the  disappointed  ex- 
pectation, not  by  covering  it  up  and  forgetting  it,  but  by 
securing  the  actual  experience  of  the  Lord's  presence  in 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Testimony  to  a  faith  with  such 
contents  and  of  such  purport  as  this  would  retain  its  power 
imweakened  and  unabated  till  the  perfect  order  of  things 
should  come. 

Let  us  now  take  into  our  hands  this  testimony  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.    It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


J 
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"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  god.  By  the  Word  all  things 
were  formed,  and  everything  was  made  what  it  is.  To  man- 
kind It  was  the  higher  life  and  the  light' of  truth,  but  the 
sinfal  world  rejected  It."^  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  bj^ 
the  exalted  style  of  this  introduction,  but  do  we  understand 
its  meaning  ?  - 

We  must  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy.*  The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy 
hinges  upon  the  contrast  between  two  worlds,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  the  former  an  invisible  and  imperishable  world  of  the 
spirit,  or  of  veritably  existing  ideal  types,  the  latter  the 
visible  and  perishable  world  of  matter  in  which  we  live,  an 
imperfect  copy  or  impression  of  the  other.  The  higher  world 
was  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity,  His  perfect 
revelation,  His  living  type  or  image,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mediator  between  Him  and  our  lower  world.  For  God  himself 
was  conceived  of  as  too  exalted  to  stand  in  any  immediate 
relations  with  imperfect  or  material  things  such  as  man  and 
the  universe ;  far  less  could  any  human  representations  or 
expressions  be  worthily  applied  to  Him.  So  these  philoso- 
phers took  up  and  elaborated  the  poetical  personification  of 
Wisdom  which  they  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  Proverbs,* 
and  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Jesus  Sirach  and  Wisdom  of 
Solomon ;  but  they  no  longer  used  the  old  word  Wisdom  to 
signify  this  ideal  universe  which  they  now  called  the  Logos, 
This  word  means  both  the  unuttered  conception  of  reason 
and  the  uttered  conception  of  speech^  and  is  commonly  trans- 
lated by  Word,  Had  not  the  Deity  called  everything  into 
being  by  his  word  ?^  Gradually  this  ivord  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  personal  being  existing  by  the  side  of  God, 

1  John  i.  1—5.  *  See  pp.  382,  383. 

»  See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  415—417 ;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  169,  304. 

*  See  Vol  I.,  pp.  42,  49 ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  68. 
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not  self-existeni  and  original  as  He,  but  spiritually  put  forth 
by  the  exalted  God  out  of  his  own  being,  and  made  the 
partner  of  his  attributes, — a  kind  of  subordinate  god  in  fact. 
Now  these  are  the  speculations  which  the  fourth  Evangehst 
adopts  and  applies  to  Jesus.  In  order  adequately  to  explain 
and  reproduce  the  impression  he  had  received  of  Jesus  he 
says :  "  The  Word  became  flesh" — that  is  to  say  Jesus  was 
the  Word  in  the  material  body  of  a  man — *'  in  him  might 
we  see  the  divine  glory,  from  him  might  we  receive  in 
inexhaustible  abundance  the  treasures  of  divine  grace  and 
truth,  unknown  before  Jesus  Christ,  unknown  even  in  the 
Law  of  Moses.  For  God  is  concealed  eternally  from  his 
creatures,  inaccessible  and  unfathomable  to  them ;  but  the 
Word,  his  own  Son,  who  dwelt  with  Him  in  heaven  in 
unbroken  and  full  communion  with  Him,  has  come  down  to 
earth  and  revealed  Him . "  ^ 

If  we  look  back  from  the  position  we  have  now  reached 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  what  a  marvellous  flight  we 
have  to  note  I  That  life  produced  a  Messianic  movement 
on  a  very  modest  scale,  which  shrank  from  any  noisy  self- 
assertion  and  was  confined  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  nay, 
even  to  the  land  of  Galilee,  for  no  sooner  had  it  shown  itself 
in  the  capital  than  it  was  crushed.  And  yet  this  obscure 
movement  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  simply  because  the 
pure  and  exalted  personality  of  Jesus  was  at  the  centre  of 
it,  called  into  existence  the  Christian  Church,  one  of  the 
mightiest  factors  of  the  world's  history.  Nor  was  even  this 
enough.  The  coming  of  Jesus  was  at  last  regarded  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  nay,  in  the 
history  of  the  Deity  HimseKI  But  when  we  examine  all 
this  more  closely  it  need  not  surprise  us.  When  Jesus  was 
gone,  those  who  had  not  known  him  personally  insensibly 
surrounded  him  with  a  glory  that  shone  at  last  with  a 

»  John  i.  14, 16—18. 
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more  than  human  splendour.  The  spiritual  blessings  which 
flowed  in  ever  richer  measure  from  his  person  and  his  gospel 
compelled  the  Christians  to  exaJt  him  ever  more  and  more. 
The  title  of  Son  of  Ood  which  his  followers  had  given  him 
as  the  future  Messiah  was  elastic  and  ambiguous  enough  to 
lend  itself  very  readily  to  this  process.  The  idea  of  his 
being  the  Messiah  now  no  longer  sufficed,  he  was  something 
other  and  something  far  more  than  the  Jewish  Messiah ;  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  the  day  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  nothing  could  so  well  indicate  his  significance 
for  all  humanity  and  his  unapproachable  exaltation  as  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  Word,  the  partner  of  the  divine  nature 
and  yet  not  the  Deity  himself. 

Paul  has  prepared  us  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  In 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  second  Adam,  he  ascribed  to  him  a 
pre-existence  in  heaven  as  the  ideal  man,  and  assigned  him 
a  share  both  in  the  work  of  creation  and  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  the  transition  from  the  early  Christian  con- 
ception to  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  most  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colossians. 
For  there  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  reflection  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  maker  and  sustainer  of  all  that  exists  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth.  This  is  httle  short  of  saying  that 
the  eternal  Word  appeared  in  bodily  shape  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  But  in  passing  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find  not 
only  a  great  development  of  these  germs  that  are  already 
present,  but  also  a  marked  change  of  fandamental  concep- 
tion. Paul  looked  upon  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  as  a 
humiliation,  and  laid  exclusive  emphasis  upon  his  death  on 
the  cross  and  his  exaltation.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  regards  all  the  life  of  Jesus  as  forming  a  single 
whole — one  continuous  manifestation  in  word  and  deed  of 
the  Logos  and  its  divine  glory.  Li  this  life  the  Deity — ^not 
the  supreme  God  indeed,  for  that  was  impossible,  but  His 
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express  image — ^had  not  only  dwelt  amongst  men,  bnt  had 
actually  entered  into  the  collective  conditions  of  humanity, 
assumed  its  nature,  and  accepted  its  historical  context. 
A  man  was  there  who  could  say,  <*I  and  the  Father  are 
one."i 

This  exalted  conception  gave  occasion  to  the  rise  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  it  therefore  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  thenceforth  dominated  the  whole  doctrinal  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  And,  moreover,  it  solved  the  several 
contradictions  that  existed  within  the  ApostoHc  communities. 
The  fourth  Evangelist  has  already  passed  far  beyond  the 
conflict  between  Judaism  and  Paulinism.  He  adopts  a  very 
hostile  tone  towards  Judaism,  and  for  him  the  Jewish  religion 
no  longer  exists.  His  Christ  and  his  Christians  look  upon 
the  "  Law  of  the  Jews  "  and  the  **  Feasts  of  the  Jews  "  as 
things  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  and  hold  Jerusalem 
and  Gerizim  to  be  alike  superseded  as  places  of  worship. 
The  Evangelist's  great  purpose  indeed  is  to  display  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity ;  and  he  himself  has  risen 
completely  above  both  the  material  Messianic  expectation 
and  the  disappointment  caused  by  its  failure.  The  Christian 
community,  in  his  conception,  is  far  indeed  from  being 
defenceless  and  desolate,  bereft  of  her  Lord  and  Head; 
for  with  the  coming  of  his  substitute  and  successor,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  Christ  has  in  reality  returned  already  to  his 
faithful  ones.  In  this  Holy  Spirit  the  Christ  himself  dwells 
as  it  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  reveals  his 
presence,  his  truth,  his  glory  in  the  free,  strong  growth  of 
their  personal  life  of  faith.  If  Christ  is  thus  present  in  the 
hearts  that  love  him,  then  his  return  in  the  flesh  can  be 
thought  of  no  more ;  if  his  Church  is  thus  filled  with  his 
divine  being,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  already  invisibly 
present  on  earth.    The  chasm  between  the  present  age  and 

1  Jolm  X.  30. 
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the  age  to  come,  preluded  by  the  last  judgment,  is  filled  in ; 
the  faithful  already  possess  and  enjoy,  here  and  now,  the 
life  eternal  or  the  fullest  blessedness;  the  judgment  is  for 
ever  going  on  in  the  sifting  of  man  from  man  by  the  word 
or  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Not  that  the  Evangehst  thinks  all  conflict  is  over.  On 
the  contrary,  he  perceives  it  everywhere.  God  and  the  devil, 
God  and  the  world,  spirit  and  matter,  spirit  and  flesh,  Hght 
and  darkness  stand  over  against  each  other.  "  The  Word 
w^as  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and 
the  world  knew  Him  not.  He  came  to  his  own  people 
(Israel)  and  his  own  people  received  him  not.  But  as 
many  as  received  him  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
children  of  God."^  The  world  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  but  Christ  has  come  to  deliver  man  out 
of  his  power  and  to  conquer  him.  Mankind  are  therefore 
severed  into  two  camps,  as  children  of  light  and  children  of 
darkness,  children  of  truth  and  children  of  falsehood,  children 
of  God  and  children  of  the  deviL  Nay,  so  sharply  is  the 
line  drawn  between  these  two  that  it  almost  seems  as  though 
the  latter  were  of  a  different  nature  from  the  former  and 
had  not  the  power  to  believe  and  be  saved. — Again,  this 
Evangehst  adopts  a  very  special  attitude  towards  the  ques- 
tions of  his  time,  the  movements  within  the  Church  and 
the  heresy  without  it ;  indeed  he  claims  to  be  the  first  who 
had  fully  comprehended  and  proclaimed  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
in  its  full  significance  and  exaltation ;  so  that  we  almost 
suspect  that  the  appendix  already  described  may  perhaps  be 
from  his  own  hand  after  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  la3t 
verse  which  is  certainly  not  authentic.  In  any  case,  this 
appendix  echoes  the  conception  of  the  Gospel  itself  in 
declaring  that  Peter  must  make  way  for  the  **  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  and  that  that  disciple  must  abide. 

» John  i.  10-12. 
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The  Evangelist's  object  is  not  to  relate  the  history  of 
Jesus,  but  to  raise  the  testimony  of  faith.  Apparently 
he  had  access  to  no  trustworthy  traditions  except  those 
contained  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  but  he  uses  his  materials 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  selecting  what  suits  his  purpose 
and  remodeUing  or  even  inventing  whatever  he  requires». 
Sometimes  he  assumes  the  narratives  of  the  other  EvangeHsts 
as  already  knoYm,  sometimes  he  is  in  flat  opposition  to  them. 
Sometimes  he  disguises  well  known  historical  personalities, 
such  as  John  the  Baptist,  past  all  recognition,  sometimes  he 
invents  fictitious  ones,  such  as  Nicodemus.  But  the  essential 
truth  of  his  representation,  in  a  higher  than  the  historical 
sense,  is  above  all  doubt ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  spiritual 
Gospel  in  which,  according  to  his  own  express  indications^ 
the  miracles  themselves,  which  far  transcend  those  of  the 
three  first  Gospels,  have  also  a  spiritual  significance.  Thus 
he  displays  to  all  men  the  glory  of  the  Word  while  abiding 
on  the  earth ;  a  divine  glory  which  utterly  precludes  all 
conception  of  the  Christ  having,  developed  after  the  fashion 
of  a  man  in  knowledge  and  sanctity,  or  struggled  with  the 
temptation  to  sin  ;  a  glory,  on  the  other  hand,  which  shines 
as  a  more  than  earthly  lustre  in  that  struggle  against 
Judaism,  ever  more  and  more  desperate,  and  in  that  free 
endurance  of  outward  shame  in  the  death  upon  the  cross. 
This  glory  the  Evangehst  himself  had  seen ;  from  this 
fulness  he  had  received  the  highest  gifts  of  grace  and  the 
purest  insight  into  the  truth  ;  he  had  rested  on  the  bosom  of 
his  Lord ;  his  witness  is  true,  and  he  himself  knows  it ;  for 
he  is  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Let  us  hear  from  his  'lips  how  he  first  found  Jesus ! 

There  was  a  certain  man,  called  John,  who  was  sent 
before  by  God  to  bear  witness  to  all  men  of  the  Light,  and 
who  proclaimed  his  pre-existence  and  his  lofty  rank.    Now 
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the  Jews  sent  a  deputation  of  certain  Pharisaic  priests  and 
Levites  from  Jemsalem  to  ask  this  John  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  or  Elias,  or  the  prophet  foretold  by  Moses ;  and  when 
he  said  that  he  was  none  of  these,  but  was  that  preparer  of 
the  way  of  whom  Isaiah  spoke,  then  they  asked  him  why  he 
baptised.  On  this  he  pointed  to  the  great  Unknown,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  forward.  The  next  day  he  saw 
Jesus  himself  approaching,  and,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on 
the  redeeming  power  of  his  death  on  the  cross,  he  called 
him  the  lamb  ordained  by  God,  that  took  away  the  sins  of 
mankind.^  Then  he  told  how  he  himself  had  learned  to 
know  him,  having  come  to  baptise  with  water,  as  the  herald 
of  one  whom  at  first  he  knew  not,  but  whom  he  had  since 
found  ;  for  He  who  sent  him  had  said,  **  Upon  whomsoever 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descend  and  abide,  he  it  is  who 
baptises  with  Holy  Spirit,"  and  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  like 
a  dove  come  down  upon  Jesus  out  of  heaven  and  depart  from 
him  no  more,  wherefore  he  knew  for  certain  and  thenceforth 
bore  witness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. — Upon  what 
occasion  it  was  that  John  saw  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  we 
are  not  told ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Jesus  being  baptised, 
for  such  a  thing  would  not  be  seemly  for  the  Word  made 
flesh. 

Agam,  on  the  foUowing  day,  he  saw  Jesus  passing  by, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  two  of  his  disciples  who  were  with 
him,  as  the  lamb  given  by  God.  So  when  these  two  heard 
the  words  of  John  they  went  and  followed  Jesus  reverently, 
and  he  turned  round  and  asked  them  what  they  would.  In 
reply  they  asked  him  where  was  his  abode,  for  if  they  might 
they  would  fain  stay  that  evening  with  him.  "  Come  and 
see !  '*  repUed  Jesus,  and  they  remained  with  him  the  rest  of 
the  day — ^through  hours  never  to  be  forgotten.  Now  one  of 
these  two  was  Andrew  of  Bethsaida,  and  he  went  first  and 

>  See  Vol  IV.,  pp.  110,  111 . 
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found  his  brother  Simon,  to  tell  him  the  joyful  news,  '<  We 
have  found  the  Messiah ! ''  Then  he  brought  him  to  Jesus, 
who  knew  him,  and  penetrated  to  his  very  heart  as  soon  as 
he  saw  him.  '<  Thou  art  Simon,"  he  said,  **  the  son  of  Jona. 
Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas." 

The  next  day,  before  he  left  PersBa,  where  all  this  had 
taken  place,  to  go  to  Galilee,  Jesus  found  Philip,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  he  called  him  to  be  his 
follower.  PhiUp,  in  his  turn,  went  to  Nathanael  and  told 
him  the  joyful  tidings  :  ''  We  have  found  him  of  whom  the 
lawgiver  and  the  prophets  wrote,  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  of 
Nazareth." — "  Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 
asked  Nathanael,  in  doubt.  But,  nevertheless,  he  went  with 
his  friend.  When  Jesus  saw  him  approaching,  he  said : 
**  This  is  indeed  an  IsraeUte  without  guile." — "  Whence  dost 
thou  know  me?"  asked  Nathanael,  in  surprise;  on  which 
Jesus  answered,  '*  Before  Philip  called  you,  as  you  sat  under 
the  fig-tree,  I  saw  you,"  and  at  this  token  of  superhuman 
knowledge  Nathanael  cried  enthusiastically,  '^  Eabbi !  thou 
art  the  Son  of  Ood,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel ! "  But 
Jesus  promised  him  other  and  more  glorious  proofs  of  his 
greatness :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  you  shall  see 
heaven  opened  and  God*s  angels  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  man" — ^for  Jacob's  dream  of  the  immediate 
and  uninterrupted  communication  between  heaven  and  earth 
should  be  realised  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Again,  in  later  days,  John  bore  witness  to  Jesus,  for  he 
had  now  returned  with  his  disciples  from  Galilee  to  Judaea 
where  he,  or  rather  they,  baptised  the  people.  Now  John 
was  also  baptising  not  far  from  the  same  place,  and  on  a 
certain  occasion  his  disciples  came  to  him  and  complained  that 
Jesus  was  drawling  -all  men  to  him.  But  John  rebuked  their 
complaint ;  for  he  had  never  given  himself  out  as  the  Christ, 
but  only  as  his  herald,  and  now  he  felt  nothing  but  joy  in 
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the  growing  influence  of  his  superior.  **  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease,"  he  said.  The  "Word  made  flesh  was 
from  heaven,  transcended  all  men,  and  spoke  the  words  of 
God.  **  The  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  has  given  all  things 
into  his  power.  He  who  believes  in  the  Son  has  everlasting 
life ;  but  he  who  rejects  him  loses  that  life,  and  remains 
under  the  wrath  of  God.** — 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  How  completely 
persons,  things,  and  circumstances  are  transformed!  But 
throughout  our  treatment  of  this  Gospel  we  shall  regard  it 
as  superfluous  to  flx  attention  on  the  astonishing  difference 
between  it  and  the  others,  nor  should  we  have  stopped  at 
this  point  except  to  ask  a  special  question:  Who  is  this 
Nathanael  ?  He  is  unknown  to  us  from  other  sources,  and 
his  name  never  occurs  again  even  in  this  Gospel,  except  in 
the  appendix.  This  is  rather  strange,  for  in  the  description 
of  these  first  meetings  a  prominent  position  is  obviously 
assigned  to  him ;  nay,  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Peter 
is  laid  upon  his  lips,  so  that  he  quite  overshadows  that 
Apostle.^  "We  should  certainly  have  expected  to  hear  more 
of  him.  Can  he  be  intended  for  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  ?  Scarcely,  for  we  must  probably  identify  this  ideal 
disciple  with  the  unnamed  companion  of  Andrew,  who  first 
came  to  Jesus  in  that  moment  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Nathanael  has  been  variously  identified  with  Matthew, 
Matthias,  and  Bartholomew,  but  on  very  inadequate  grounds, 
and  there  is  not  the  smallest  necessity  to  make  him  one  of  the 
Twelve  at  all.  Can  he  be  intended  for  Paul  ?  Remember 
that  Paul,  though  an  Israelite  without  guile,  was  at  first 
completely  dominated  by  his  prejudices,  that  while  he  stiU 
sat  under  the  barren  fig  tree  of  Israel's  legal  rehgion  he  was 
already  singled  out  by  the  Lord,  and  chosen  to  be  an  apostle, 
and  lastly  that  his  conversion  had  been  previously  brought  into 

'  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  401. 
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connection  with  the  preaching  of  Philip  (the  evangelist),  in 
a  hostile  sense.^  But  after  all  the  question  must  remain 
imanswered,  and  perhaps  Nathanael  is  no  historical  person- 
age at  all,  but  a  free  creation  of  our  writer's. 

What  has  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  to  tell  us  of  the 
glory  manifested  in  word  and  deed,  by  the  Son  of  God  ? 

His  first  sign,  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  yrm  to 
turn  water  into  wine ;  for  he  gave  and  gives  the  life  of 
the  spirit  in  the  place  of  lifeless  forms.*  His  second  mighty 
deed  was  of  like  purport,  but  more  aggressive  in  its 
character.  It  was  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  the  Jewish  passover.®  This  took  place  after  he  had 
made  a  short  stay  with  relatives  and  disciples  at  Capernaum. 
When  the  Jews  demanded  a  miracle  from  him  as  a  proof  of 
his  commission,  he  answered,  *'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.** .  The  Jews  understood  the 
answer  literally,  and  indeed  throughout  this  Gospel  almost 
everyone  misunderstands  Jesus,  from  a  total  lack  of  spiritual 
perception.  Jesus,  says  the  Evangelist,  really  meant  his 
body  by  the  temple.  But  we  must  observe  that  our  author 
sometimes  attaches  a  double  significance  to  an  expression, 
and  that  here  he  means  to  say  that  Jesus  intended  to  speak 
of  his  own  resurrection,  and  also  of  the  building  up  of  his 
spiritual  body,  the  community  of  the  faithful,  when  this 
Jewish  religion  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews  themselves. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  saw  his 
signs,  believed  in  him ;  but  Jesus,  who  could  read  the  heart, 
trusted  them  not.  On  a  certain  evening  there  came  a 
Pharisaic  councillor  to  him,  called  Nicodemus,  and  declared 
his  belief  in  him  as  a  teacher  come  from  God.  Jesus  said, 
in  response,  that  no  one  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

^  See  pp.  57,  214,  340.  «  See  Vol.  V„  pp.  298,  299. 
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God  unless  he  was  born  from  on  high,  from  the  Spirit. 
Nicodemus  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  him,  but  what 
Jesus  was  really  speaking  of  was  the  necessity  for  carnal 
man  to  receive  the  higher  principle  of  life  from  above,  the 
life  from  God.  **  God  so  loved  mankind  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whoever  had  faith  in  him  might  be  saved 
from  destruction  and  possess  eternal  life.  For  he  was  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  condemn  mankind,  but  to  save  them. 
Whoever  has  faith  in  him 'cannot  be  condemned,  but  whoever 
has  not  faith  is  condemned  already  by  his  disbelief  in  God's 
Only-begotten.  This  is  the  Messianic  judgment :  that  the 
Light  has  come  into  the  world  and  that  men  have  chosen 
the  darkness  rather  than  the  light  because  their  works  are 
eviL  Everyone  whose  work  is  evil  hates  the  light  and  flees 
from  it,  because  it  would  rebuke  his  works.  But  he  who 
deals  truly  seeks  the  light  that  his  works  may  be  seen  to  be 
done  in  God." 

A  counterpart  to  this  interview  with  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  Israel  is  found  in  a  conversation  with  a  Samaritan 
woman.  When  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptised  more  disciples  than  John,  Jesus  went  back 
from  Judaaa  to  Galilee.  On  his  way  through  Samaria  he  sat 
down  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  wearied,  by  Jacob's  well,  near 
Sychar  (Shechem),  whilst  his  disciples  went  into  the  city  to 
buy  food.  Meanwhile  there  came  a  woman  to  draw  water. 
Jesus  asked  her  to  let  him  drink,  and  this  request,  as 
coming  from  a  Jew,  astonished  her  beyond  measure.^  Then 
he  spoke  to  her  of  the  living  water  which  he  could  give, 
by  which  he  meant  the  divine  truth  which  satisfies  all  the 
wants  of  the  soul  and  becomes  an  active,  indestructible 
principle  of  life  within.  The  woman  no  more  understood 
him  than  Nicodemus  had  done.  So  Jesus  said  she  must  go 
and  call  her  husband,  and  yet  she  had  no  husband.     She 

»  See  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  150  ff. ;  Vol.  V.,  pp.  246,  383,  384. 
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had  had  five  husbands  before,  and  the  one  she  no^tr  had  was 
not  her  husband. — From  this  we  gather  that  the  woman 
is  a  personification  of  the  people  of  Samaria,  which  had 
formerly  worshipped  five  gods  and  now  served  the  Lord, 
who  was  not  the  real  national  deity  of  Samaria  but  of 
Israel. — The  woman  now  saw  that  she  was  speaking  to  a 
prophet,  and  therefore  asked  Jesus  whether  the  Samaritans 
who  made  Gerizim  the  true  place  of  worship,  or  the  Jews 
who  made  it  Jerusalem,  were  right.  He  answered  that 
thenceforth  it  was  neither  Gerizim  nor  Jerusalem.  The 
Samaritans  indeed  were  not  on  a  par  with  the  Jews,  but 
the  true  worship  was  confined  to  no  place  and  Umited  by 
no  external  conditions,  for  it  was  spiritual,  even  as  God 
was  spirit.    Finally  he  made  himself  known  as  the  Christ. 

Upon  this  his  disciples  returned,  and  whilst  the  woman 
was  gone  to  the  city,  eagerly  to  recount  all  that  had  taken 
place,  they  offered  him  food.  But  he  refused.  He  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  life-work  to  eat  anything.  This  they 
could  not  understand,  but  he  declared  that  his  food  was 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  and  to  finish  His 
work.  He  had  sowed  seed,  and  behold  the  harvest  |ime 
had  come  already.  It  was  the  special  task  of  his  disciples 
to  gather  in  the  harvest.^ — And  in  truth  it  appeared  in 
the  course  of  a  two  days'  stay  in  this  city  that  not  a  few 
SamaritaQS  beheved  in  him  on  the  strength  of  what  the 
woman  had  said,  and  many  more  yet  when  they  heard  him 
themselves.  And  this  was  what  was  needed,  not  to  beUeve 
on  the  authority  of  anotljier,  but  to  hear  and  know  at  first 
hand  that  Jesus  was  in  truth  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Galilee,  his  native  place,  they  only 
received  him  because  of  the  signs  which  the  pilgrims  of 
Jerusalem  had  seen  him  perform.  An  officer  of  Capernaum, 
whose  son  was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  came  to  him  at  Cana 

^Seep.  206 ff. 
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to  implore  bis  aid,  and  although  it  grieved  Jesns  much  that 
anyone  should  believe  in  him  simply  because  of  his  miracles^ 
and  not  because  of  the  truth  he  preached,  or  his  own  spiritual 
greatness,  nevertheless  he  spoke  the  word  of  might,  and  at 
that  very  moment  the  boy^  though  lying  in  bed  at  eight 
leagues  distance,  was  healed.^ 

These  scenes  are  especially  intended  to  show  the  nature 
of  true  faith. 

Jesus  went  about,  bringing  to  mankind  deliverance,  truth, 
and  life.  But  everywhere  he  was  met  by  spiritual  incapacity, 
by  worldliness,  by  hostility,  which  swelled  at  last  into 
murderous  violence. 

Again  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went  to 
Jerusalem.  On  a  sabbath  day  he  came  to  the  bath  of 
Bethesda,  that  is  **  House  of  Compassion,"  near  the  Sheep- 
gate.  In  the  five  porticoes  of  this  bath  there  lay  a  host  of 
afflicted  beings,  such  as  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  crippled. 
Now  and  then  the  water  was  stirred  from  below,  and  any- 
one who  leapt  into  the  bath  at  that  moment  was  healed. 
Herf  Jesus  found  a  man  who  had  been  disabled  for  eight  and 
thirty  years,  and  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  wish  to  be  healed  ?" — 
**  Alas  I"  he  answered  in  despair,  "  I  have  no  one  to  plunge 
me  into  the  bath  when  the  water  bubbles  up ;  and  as  I  creep 
on  some  other  is  before  me." — "  Arise,  take  up  your  bed  and 
walk  I  "  cried  Jesus,  and  the  sufferer  obeyed  and  was  healed. — 
In  truth  he  heals  the  sick,  he  gives  power  to  the  spiritually 
crippled  to  rise  up  and  walk  upon  the  path  of  God's  command- 
ments, if  only  they  are  not  stubborn  but  have  faith  in  him. 

Now  when  the  Jews  came  upon  the  restored  sufferer, 
carrying  his  bed,  they  rebuked  him  for  breaking  the  sabbath. 
He  appealed  to  the  injunction  of  his  benefactor,  but  at  first 
he  could  not  tell  them  who  it  was.    Afterwards  Jesus  met 

1  See  Vol  v.,  pp.  368,  395,  396. 
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liim  in  the  Temple  and  exhorted  him  to  sin  no  more.  Then 
the  man  directed  the  Jews  to  Jesus,  upon  whom  all  their  rage 
now  tamed,  because  he  had-  desecrated  the  day  of  the 
Lord;  but  Jesus  appealed  to  his  Father,  who  never  paused 
in  his  works  of  beneficence  on  the  day  of  rest.  After 
this  they  sought  to  kill  him  all  the  more  because  he  had 
likened  himself  to  God,  as  his  Father.  But  Jesus  went  on, 
untroubled  by  their  rage,  and  said  that  everything  he  did 
was  after  the  pattern  of  his  Father's  works  and  in  His 
might ;  even  as  his  Father  so  did  he  too  wake  life  out  of 
death ;  nay,  the  Father  had  appointed  him  as  judge  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  from  all  men  the  same  honour  as  the 
Father.  John,  the  Father  himself,  the  Scriptures — ^which 
the  Jews  regarded  with  a  reverence  that  was  even  excessive — 
all  bore  witness  to  him.  In  vain !  They  were  still  without 
faith.  Their  own  Law  would  itself  convince  and  condemn 
them  of  unbelief. 

When  he  had  returned  to  Galilee,  he  fed  the  multitudes 
miraculously  and  thus  showed  his  power  of  amply  providing 
for  the  wants  of  countless  hosts  with  the  scantiest  means, 
and  when  everyone  was  wholly  at  a  loss.^  The  beholders 
acknowledged  him  as  the  great  prophet,  and  wanted  to  make 
him  King ;  but  he  withdrew  to  the  mountain,  and  presently, 
walking  in  the  night  over  the  stormy  waves,  he  rejoined  his 
disciples,  who  had  crossed  in  the  boat  to  Capernaum.'  Great 
was  the  amazement  of  the  people  when  they  found  him  there. 
He  rebuked  them  because  it  was  not  for  the  imperishable 
bread  of  the  soul  that  they  followed  him.  He  was  himself 
the  bread  of  life  that  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Now 
to  the  Jews,  he  was  only  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  believe  these  words ;  but  none  the  less 
were  they  the  truth ;  and  all  who  would  possess  eternal  life 
must  take  his  spirit  and  his  life,  must  take  him,  as  it  were^ 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  189  ff.  *  See  Vol.  V.,  pp.  343,  344. 
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himself  into  themselves ;  and  all  this  is  symbolised  in  the 
bread  and  wine  eaten  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  this  dis- 
course many  of  his  disciples,  who  took  everything  literally^ 
were  repelled,  and  therefore  they  forsook  him.  Then  he 
said  to  the  Twelve:  "You  will  not  forsake  me  likewise? '* 
Upon  which  Peter  exclaimed  **  Lord !  to  whom  should  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life,  and  we  believe  and  know 
that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God."  A  glorious  confession ! 
But  alas  t  that  one  of  these  chosen  ones  should  'be  a  devil. 
Jesus  knew  it  and  said  it,  for  he  recognised  his  betrayer 
from  the  first. 

Exposed  to  murderous  attacks  in  JudsBa,  Jesus  remained 
in  Galilee  till  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  His  brothers,  who 
did  not  believe  in  him,  urged  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  show 
himself  to  all  men.  He  refused,  but  subsequently  went  up 
secretly.  The  multitude  was  much  divided  in  disposition 
towards  him ;  and  presently  when  he  taught  in  the  Temple^ 
everyone  was  amazed.  No  one  dared  to  lay  hands  upon 
him,  and  even  the  officers  of  justice  sent  to  seize  him 
returned  without  doing  anything.  But  the  high  priests  and 
Pharisees  who  had  sent  them  were  all  the  niore  exasperated, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  Nicodemus,  who  raised  a 
feeble  protest  in  his  favour. 

Meanwhile  Jesus  went  on  teaching,  promised  life  to  who- 
soever would  receive  him,  proclaimed  himself  the  light  of 
the  world,  warned  the  stubborn  of  death  in  their  sins,  and 
promised  his  faithful  followers  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  in  it  the  enjoyment  of  true  moral  liberty.  "  He  who 
commits  sin  is  a  slave.  If  the  Son  make  you  free,  then  shall 
you  be  free  indeed."  The  Jews  were  not  free,  nor  were  they 
Abraham's  children,  for  in  that  case  they  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham ;  rather  were  they  children  of  the  devil,  and  that  was 
why  they  would  not  listen  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  sought 

»  See  Vol.  v.,  p.  226. 
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to  kill  him,  though  hehad  comeforth  from  God  and  was  exalted 
above  all  men,  and  delivered  his  own  from  death  for  ever. 

Yes !  he  was  indeed  the  light  of  mankind,  as  he  soon 
proved.  When  he  left  the  Temple,  to  escape  being  stoned, 
he  passed  a  man  who  had  been  born  blind  and  who  sat 
begging.  His  disciples  asked  him  whether  this  punishment 
had  come  upon  the  man  for  his  own  sins  or  for  those  of  his 
parents.  Jesus  combated  their  superstitious  idea  altogether, 
and  explained  that,  in  the  course  of  his  own  unwearied 
labour»  throughout  the  whole  day  of  life,  this  poor  sufferer's 
very  infirmity  was  to  become  a  means  of  displaying  God's 
redeeming  love.  Then  he  made  some  salve  with  spittle, 
anointed  the  blind  man's  eyes  with  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
go  and  bathe  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  he  gained  his  sight.  His  neighbours  were  filled 
with  amazement,  and  could  not  believe  their  eyes  tiU  he  told 
them  how  it  had  come,  about.  He  was  brought-  before  the 
Pharisees,  who  renewed  their  strictures  on  Jesus  for  again 
performing  a  cure  on  the  sabbath.  The  man's  parents  were 
now  summoned;  but,  since  they  knew  the  authorities  had 
determined  to  lay  anyone  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  under  the  ban  of  the  synagogue,  they  would  commit 
themselves  to  nothing  beyond  the  statement  that  their  son 
was  bom  blind,  and  would  give  no  opinion  as  to  how  he  had 
been  healed.  On  this  the  man  himself  was  examined  again, 
but,  however  hard  they  pressed  him,  he  continued  stoutly  to 
maintain  that  his  benefactor  was  a  prophet  sent  by  God, 
whereupon  he  was  cast  out  with  contumely.  When  Jesus 
heard  of  this,  he  went  and  found  him,  and  asked :  **  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Son  of  God  ?" — "  Lord  !  do  but  tell  me  who 
he  is,  and  I  am  ready,"  answered  he.  Then  Jesus  made 
himself  known  and  received  his  homage.  Such,  then,  is 
the  result  of  his  labours :  by  the  light  which  he  makes 
arise  in  the  moral  world  the  simple  and  the  ignorant  have 
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their  eyes  opened  to  the  truth — ^to  the  highest  good  of  man ; 
but  the  learned  and  the  wise  reject  his  guidance,  in  their 
self-conceit»  and  so  become  blind  to  the  truth,  and  cast  out 
those  that  Jesus  has  delivered  ! 

Jesus  is  the  good  shepherd.  His  sheep,  the  children  of 
God,  listen  to  his  voice,  follow  him,  are  saved  and  are 
blessed  with  abundance  of  all  things  needful  to  them. 
Israel's  leaders  on  the  other  hand  are  all  thieves  and 
robbers,  or  at  best  faithless  hirelings,  who  flee  from  the 
beasts  of  prey  and  leave  the  flock  to  its  fate.  The  good 
shepherd  offers  up  his  life  for  his  flock ;  and  Jesus  offers  up 
his  life  for  his  own,  whether  Israelites  or  heathens,  who  must 
all  be  one  flock  under  one  shepherd.  And  if  he  offers  himself 
up  for  them,  that  same  moral  force  which  enables  him  to 
surrender  his  life  gives  him  power  also  to  seize  the  higher 
Hfe  even  out  of  death. 

Again,  in  the  Temple,  at  the  Feast  of  Lights,^  after  the 
unbeUevers  had  taunted  him  in  vain,  he  spoke  of  his  care  for 
the  sheep  w'hich  no  power  in  the  world  could  pluck  out  of 
his  own  'or  his  Father's  hand,  for  he  and  the  Father  were 
one. — ^For  this  saying  the  Jews  were  ready  to  stone  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  But  Jesus  showed  them  there  was  no  blasphemy 
in  his  words,  and  shielded  himself  from  their  violence  by 
retreating  into  the  Transjordanic  regions,  where  many  who 
were  mindful  of  the  preaching  of  John  believed  in  him. 

The  conflict  had  now  reached  such  a  point  that  the  crisis 
could  not  be  long  delayed.     Let  us  see  what  brought  it  about. 

At  Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of  Ohves,  lived  a  brother  and 
two  sisters  who  were  very  dear  to  Jesus.  They  were  Lazarus, 
Mary  who  anointed  the  Lord  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her 
hair,  and  Martha.^     It  was  from  the  sisters  that   Jesus 

»  See  VoL  IV.,  pp.  301,  302. 
*  See  pp.  40-43,  64-66 ;  Vol.  V.,  pp.  238,  239,  262—266.^ 
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heard,  while  still  in  PersBa,  that  his  friend  Lazarus  was  ill. 
*'  This  sickness  will  not  result  in  death,  but  in  the  glorify- 
ing of  God  in  His  Son,"  said  Jesus,  and  stayed  two  days 
where  he  was.  Then  he  said  to  his  disciples  "  Let  us  go  to 
Judaea  again  1"  They  were  afraid  of  his  being  stoned  by  the 
Jews,  but  he  told  them  that  if  the  duration  of  each  one's  day 
of  life  is  unalterably  fixed  he  who  treads  his  path  by  the  day- 
light of  truth  has  nought  to  fear.  He  only  who  walks  in  the 
night  of  sin  need  fear.  He  told  them  also  that  Lazarus 
slept  the  sleep  of  death  from  which  he  was  about  to  wake 
him  to  increase  their  faith.  **  Let  us  go  too,"  said  Thomas, 
**  and  die  with  our  Master." 

"When  they  reached  Bethany  Lazarus  had  already  been 
buried  four  days,  and  many  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  come 
to  condole  with  the  sisters.  When  Martha  heard  that  Jesus 
was  coming  she  went  and  met  him  outside  the  village.  "  0 
my  Lord,"  she  cried,  **hadst  thou  been  here  my  brother, 
would  not  have  died.  But,  even  now,  I  know  that  God 
will  grant  whatever  thou  mayest  ask  Him." — **  Your  brother 
shall  rise  again,"  answered  Jesus. — "  Yes,  on  the  last  day  !" 
sobbed  Martha.  But  Jesus  meant  something  very  different. 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  he  went  on,  **  and 
whosoever  beheves  in  me,  though  he  be  dead,  shall  yet  Hve  ; 
and  whosoever  Hves  and  beheves  in  me  shall  .never  die. 
Belie  vest  thou  this  ?"  Then  Martha  confessed  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  went  away  to  call  out  Mary  secretly. 
Mary  rose  at  once,  and  her  visitors,  who  thought  she  was 
going  to  the  grave,  followed  her.  She  threw  herself  down 
before  Jesus  with  the  same  expostulation  which  her  sister 
had  made.  When  he  saw  all  these  mourners  Jesus  was 
deeply  moved,  and  asked  for  the  tomb.  **  Come  and  see  it, 
Lord,"  they  answered.  Jesus  wept.  **  EoU  away  the  stone," 
he  said,  when  he  stood  beside  the  tomb.^    **  Lord !  the  bodv 

1  See  pp.  13rl,  135, 152. 
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is  already  decaying,"  objected  Martha;  but  Jesus  rebuked 
her  want  of  faith,  and  after  thanking  God  aloud,  in  order 
that  the  bystanders  might  have  faith  in  his  divine  mission, 
he  uttered  the  word  of  might,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  l"  And 
immediately  he  came  forth,  with  his  hands  and  feet  and  face 
swathed  in  the  burial  clothes.  Jesus  ordered  them  to  unwrap 
the  shroud  and  free  him. — This  was  the  culmination  of  his 
miraculous  power,^  and  shows  in  a  symbol  of  overwhelming 
force  how,  as  he  said  to  Martha,  he  gives  eternal  life  to  all 
who  believe  in  him,  how  he  can  make  man  rise  from  the 
death  of  sin,  from  a  moral  corruption  that  is  even  far 
advanced,  into  that  true  life  which  develops  ever  more  and 
more  gloriously  and  never  has  an  end. 

Many  of  the  Jews  who  witnessed  this  event  believed  in 
him,  but  others  went  and  told  it  to  the  Pharisees,  who  at  once 
took  counsel  with  the  high  priests.  They  knew  not  what  to 
do.  If  they  let  the  wonder-worker  go  his  way  everyone 
would  beHeve  in  him,  and  then  Boman  intervention  would 
give  things  a  fatal  turn.  Caiaphas  therefore  said,  <'It  is 
better  that  one  man  should  die  for  all  than  that  the  nation 
should  perish.'*  Thus  did  he  prophesy,  as  High  Priest  for 
that  year,  that  Jesus  would  die  for  the  people,  nay,  for  the 
children  of  Ood  amongst  the  heathens  also. — ^From  this  day 
forward  they  sought  to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
But  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  city  of  Ephraim. 

On  Monday,  six  days  before  the  Passover,  he  was  again 
at  Bethany,  where  a  meal  was  provided  in  his  honour  at 
which  Martha  acted  as  hostess.  Lazarus  was  one  of  the 
guests,  and  Mary  showed  her  gratitude  by  anointing  the  feet 
of  Jesus  with  spikenard.  Thereupon  Judas,  who  held  the  purse 
and  was  a  thief,  reproved  her  for  waste,  but  Jesus  defended 
her."    Many  of  the  Jews  came  there  to  see  Jesus  and 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  367,  368. 
»  See  pp.  64,  65,  and  VoL  V.,  p.  264. 
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Lazarus,  and  the  authorities  perceived  that  decisive  measures 
must  be  taken.  The  next  day  he  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon 
an  ass,^  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  pilgrims  who  hailed 
him  as  the  King  of  Israel,  and  the  multitude  who  greeted 
him  as  the  raiser  of  Lazarus.  There  were  certain  Greeks 
in  Jerusalem  who  asked  Philip  to  give  them  access  to 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  took  this  as  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
glory  that  would  be  his  from  the  faith  of  the  heathen  world 
resulting  from  his  death.  Just  as  the  grain  of  corn  must 
rot  in  the  earth  before  it  can  live  again  in  the  heavy  laden 
ear,  so  would  his  death  also  yield  a  rich  harvest.  Self- 
seeking  is  self-slaying,  but  to  lose  the  life  is  to  preserve 
it.^ — Then  for  a  moment  Jesus  was  perturbed  in  spirit,  but 
a  voice  from  heaven,  uttered  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
announced  that  his  prayer  that  God  should  be  glorified  was 
heard.  Henceforth  Satan  was  bereft  of  his  power  over 
mankind,  and  Jesus  would  draw  all  men  to  himself  in  his 
exaltation  on  the  cross,  his  exaltation  to  God. 

On  this  and  the  following  days  he  concealed  himself 
because  of  the  stubborn  unbelief  of  the  Jews  ;  even  those  of 
the  chief  people  who  secretly  adhered  to  him  dared  not  openly 
confess  it.  Yet,  whosoever  beheld  Jesus  beheld  Him  who 
sent  him;  and  whosoever  rejected  him  would  one  day  be 
condemned,  not  by  him,  for  he  had  only  come  to  save 
mankind,  but  by  the  words  which  he  had  uttered. 

On  Thursday  evening  Jesus  had  lain  dbwn  to  meat  with 
his  disciples,  for  the  last  time  before  he  should  go  to  the 
Father."  It  was  not  the  Pascal  meal.  The  Passover  did  not 
begin  until  the  following  evening ;  for  he  himself  who  was  the 
true  Pascal  lamb,  and  as  such  made  an  end  of  all  sacrifices,^ 
must  be  put  to  death  at  the  very  day  and  hour  ordained  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  lamb, — not  twenty-four  hours  later'  as 

1  See  pp.  4  flf.  *  See  Vol.  V„  p.  423.  »  See  pp.  67  ft. 

*  See  1  Corinthians  v.  7,  and  p.  382. 
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the  synoptic  Gospels  say.  The  betrayal  by  Judas  was  already 
determined  by  the  devil.  But  the  love  of  Jesus  for  his 
friends  was  now  to  reach  its  culmination.  He  rose  from  the 
table,  in  full  consciousness  of  his  absolute  supremacy  and 
his  divine  origin  and  destiny,  laid  aside  his  upper  garment, 
girt  himself  with  a  hnen  towel,  poured  some  water  into  the 
basin  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet.  When  it  came  to  Peter's 
turn  he  remonstrated,  for  he  did  not  understand  what  it 
meant.  So  Jesus  said  "  unless  I  wash  you,  you  have  no 
part  in  me,"  upon  which  Peter  begged  him  to  wash  his  hands 
and  his  head  also,  but  Jesus  would  not,  for  it  was  not 
needful.  And  now  they  were  entirely  pure — all  but  one.  For 
by  thus  washing  their  feet,  and  setting  forth  symboHcally  in 
this  servile  office  his  ministering  love  for  them,  Jesus  also 
meant  to  indicate  the  cleansing  power  of  his  suffering  and 
death ;  for  it  would  purify  them,  and  all  who  Hke  them  were 
even  now  redeemed  and  cleansed  by  fellowship  with  Jesus, 
from  the  last  stains  of  sin  which  still  as  it  were  clung  to  their 
feet  from  their  contact  with  a  corrupted  world. 

When  he  had  finished  washing  their  feet,  and  had 
resumed  his  outer  garment  and  had  taken  his  place  again  at 
the  table,  he  exhorted  them  all  to  take  to  heart  the  example 
which  he,  their  Lord  and  Master,  had  given  them,  and  to 
serve  and  cleanse  one  another  in  humble  love-^  But  alas, 
there  was  one  traitor  lurking  amongst  them  ! — ^When  Jesus 
said  this  the  disciple  whom  he  loved,  and  who  lay  next  to 
him  at  table,  turned  his  head  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  at  a 
sign  from  Peter,  and  asked  him  secretly  who  the  betrayer 
was.  The  Lord  indicated  Judas  by  a  covert  sign,  and  then 
told  Judas  himseK  to  make  haste.  The  others  thought  he  was 
telling  him,  as  the  purse-bearer,  to  buy  something  for  the 
approaching  Passover,  or  give  something  to  the  poor ;  and 
so  the  betrayer  withdrew  in  the  darkness  of  night. — Then 

1  See  p.  76. 
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Jesus  spoke  of  being  glorified  and  of  going  away  to  a  place 
whither  they  should  follow  him  afterwards,  and  he  gave  then:]! 
the  new  commandment  of  Christian  brotherly  love,  according 
to  his  own  example :  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you 
are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  to  another." 

— ^What  follows  next  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  hardly  be 
given  in  a  summary.  It  must  be  read  in  its  entirety.  It 
consists  of  a  moving  series  of  farewell  exhortations  and  a  not 
less  moving  prayer  for  the  disciples.^  It  is  here  that  this 
testimony  of  faith  in  Jesus  meets  us  in  the  fulness  of  its 
power  and  its  unsurpassed  beauty.  Here  we  learn  what  the 
beloved  disciple,  who  shared  the  spirit  of  the  master,  found 
in  him :  the  only  way  to  the  Father,  the  divine  truth  and 
the  higher  life  in  very  person,  the  living  image  of  the  Father. 
We  learn  how  he  regarded  his  death :  as  the  entrance  upon 
the  glory  which  had  been  laid  up  for  him,  as  the  preparation 
of  a  place  for  his  loved  ones  in  the  Father's  house,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  truths 
of  the  full  and  independent  growth  in  spirit  of  his  disciples. 
We  learn  the  enduring  relationship  in  which  he  stands  to 
Jesus:  it  is  as  his  disciple  that  he  henceforth  prays  to 
God,  it  is  in  his  power  and  by  sharing  his  life  that  he  bears 
fruit,  like  a  branch  that  is  part  of  the  vine,  and  he  it  is  who 
comes  back  to  his  friends,  in  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  abides 
with  them.  We  learn  what  he  owes  to  Jesus:  untroubled 
peace  of  soul,  courage  to  bear  witness  to  the  Christ  in  spite 
of  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  world,  childlike 
communion  with  the  Father  without  advocate  or  mediator, 
confidence  in  victory  throughout  every  conflict.  We  learn 
the  great  purpose  of  the  work  of  Jesus :  to  glorify  the  Father 
by  the  higher  revelation  of  him  brought  to  mankind,  to 
sanctify  all  the  children  of  God  by  this  truth,  and  to  bind 
them  by  the  most  exalted  love  to  one  another,  to  their  Saviour, 

*  John  xiv.— xvii. 
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and  to  their  Father,  thus  making  them  share  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Son  and  bringing  all  mankind  to  acknowledge 
his  mission.  This,  and  far  more  than  this,  £nds  full  and 
beauteous  expression  in  these  chapters.  From  first  to  last 
they  are  pervaded  by  a  tone  to  which  the  strings  of  our  hearts 
vibrate  in  harmonious  response.  It  is  the  tone  of  a  faith 
which  has  left  the  ancient  contradictions  far  behind,  or 
rather  far  below  it,  entering  into  a  new  world  which  has 
opened  out  before  it,  and  in  which  it  rests  in  full  contentment 
as  in  its  proper  home.  It  is  the  tone  of  a  hope  which  no 
longer  feels  or  fears  the  ancient  disappointment,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  reaches  out  towards  a  purely  spiritual 
redemption,  which  has  abready  gained  its  provisional  fulfil- 
ment now»  and  goes  to  meet  the  future  with  a  joyous 
confidence.  In  a  word,  it  is  here  more  than  anywhere  else 
that  we  find  the  inward  peace,  the  unshaken  trust,  the 
beauteous  harmony  of  that  Christian  mind  that  comes  so 
freely  and  proudly  forth,  of  that  Christian  society  that  is  taking 
shape,  as  it  were,  before  our  very  eyes. . 

In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  at  the  account  of  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Jesus  in  suffering,  in  death,  in  resurrection  ! 

Accompanied  by  his  disciples  Jesus  left  the  city,  crossed 
the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  entered  a  garden.^  It  was  not 
because  his  soul  was  dismayed,  for  that  was  impolssible.  It 
was  not  to  seek  for  strength  in  prayer,  for  that  was  not 
needful  But  this  was  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  and  was 
well  known  as  such  to  Judas,  who  soon  came  there  with 
Eoman  soldiers  and  Jewish  retainers,  carrying  lanterns  and 
torches.  Jesus  was  not  betrayed  by  a  kiss  as  though  he 
were  a  victim,  but  he  surrendered  himself  up  freely,  stepping 
forward  to  meet  the  band  and  saying,  **  Whom  seek  ye  ?" 
They  answered,  *'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;'*  and  when  Jesus  said, 

^  See  pp.  81  fL 
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**  I  am  he !"  they  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  Jesus,  on  his 
side,  took  care  to  provide  for  the  unmolested  departure  of 
his  disciples,  and  rebuked  Peter,  who  had  cut  off  the  right 
ear  of  Malchus,  a  servant  of  the  High  Priesi  Should 
he  not  drink  the  cup  of  suffering  which  his  Father  gave 
him? 

He  was  carried  in  bonds  first  to  Annas,  then  to  Caiaphas.^ 
While  Peter  denied  him,  as  he  had  foretold,  he  was  being 
tried.  When  questioned  as  to  his  followers  and  his  teaching, 
he  referred  to  his  hearers  for  an  answer,  saying  that  he  had 
never  taught  in  secret,  but  had  spoken  freely  in  synagogue 
and  Temple.  For  that  answer  one  of  the  attendants  struck 
him  in  the  face,  but  the  quiet  rebuke  of  Jesus  was  as  calm 
and  gentle  as  ever. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  taken  from  Caiaphas  to  the 
palace  of  the  governor.'  The  accusers  remained  outside  for 
fear  of  becoming  unclean,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  Passover  in 
the  evening,  by  treading  the  floor  of  a  heathen.  So  Pilate 
came  out  to  them  and  asked  of  what  they  accused  the  pri- 
soner. But  they  abruptly  and  haughtily  declined  to  set  the 
accusation  forth.  So  Pilate  of  course  said  that  in  that  case 
they  must  judge  the  prisoner  themselves  in  accordance  with 
their  own  Law,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  matter.  But  they  urged  that  the  right  of  judging  in 
cases  of  life  and  death  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 

Then  the  governor  went  in  again,  summoned  Jesus,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Are  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  ** — But  Jesus 
put  him  to  shame  by  answering,  <<  Have  you  or  your  subordi- 
nates ever  seen  it?" — "Am  I  a  Jew,  then?"  retorted 
Pilate  proudly,  "Your  own  people  and  the  high  priests 
have  given  you  up  to  me.  What  is  it  you  have  done  ?" — 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" — such  was  the  lofty 
declaration  of  the  Lord — "or  else  my  servants  would  resist 

»  See  pp.  93  flf.  •  See  pp.  106  S. 
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my  surrender  to  the  Jews  by  force  of  arms.  But  my  kingdom 
is  of  a  higher  than  earthly  rank." — **  Then  you  are  a  king 
after  all  ?"  answered  the  other. — "  It  is  as  you  say,"  replied 
Jesus.  ''  But  for  this  end  came  I  into  the  world :  to  bring 
the  truth  to  light.  Whoever  is  a  child  of  the  truth  listens 
to  me." — "What  is  truth?"  said  Pilate;  and  with  this 
sceptic's  question  on  his  lips  he  turned  away  to  go  to  the 
Jews  again.  "  I  cannot  find  that  he  is  guilty  of  anything/* 
he  said.  "  But  you  have  a  custom  for  me  to  release  a 
prisoner  for  you  at  the  Passover.  Shall  it  be  the  King  of  the 
Jews?" — **Not  him,  but  Barabbas!"  shouted  they.  Now 
Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

When  Jesus  had  been  scourged  and  mocked  Pilate  made 
another  attempt  to  move  the  Jews.  He  declared  once  more 
that  Jesus  was  innocent,  brought  him  out  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  on  his  temples  and  the  purple  robe  on  his  shoulders, 
and  cried,  **  Behold  the  man  !  " — as  much  as  to  say,  There  ! 
look  at  your  unhappy  victim ! — '*  Crucify  him,  crucify  him ! " 
shrieked  the  high  priests  and  their  retainers. — "  Then  do  it 
yourselves,  if  you  can  and  dare.  For  I  will  not  be  driven 
into  it,"  answered  Pilate  angrily. — "  Our  Law  condemns 
him  to  death,  for  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  God's  son," 
cried  they,  stating  the  real  ground  of  accusation  at  last. — 
**  Son  of  a  god !  *'  thought  Pilate,  **I  must  look  into  that." 
So  he  went  back  and  said  to  Jesus,  *'  In  very  truth  whence 
art  thou  ?  " — There  was  no  reply.  The  irritated  governor 
burst  into  a  passion,  but  the  calm  and  lofty  bearing  of  Jesus 
brought  him  to  himseK  again.  Indeed  he  would  have  set  him 
at  liberty  there  and  then,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  an  im- 
plied threat  of  the  Jews  that  they  would  accuse  him  before  the 
emperor  of  siding  with  rioters.  It  was  towards  noon  when 
at  last  he  put  himself  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  after  a 
last  feeble  protest  condemned  Jesus  to  the  cross. 

So  he  was  led  out  to  Golgotha  and  crucified  between  two 
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others.^  The  high  priests  protested  against  the  superscription, 
but  in  vain.  It  ran :  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews^ 
and  was  written  in  Hebrew>  Greek,  and  Latin., — In  this  last 
language  the  initial  letters  would  be  I.  N.  K  I.,  and  this  is 
why  we  see  these  letters  above  the  cross  in  pictures.  The 
soldiers  divided  his  upper  garments  by  tearing  them  into 
four  shares ;  but  his  under  garment  was  woven  in  a  single 
piece  without  a  seam,  Hke  that  of  the  priests,  so  for  it  they 
cast  lots.  Thus  was  the  Scripture  literally  fulfilled.'  By 
the  cross  were  standing  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sister 
Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  of  Magdala.  Now,  when 
Jesus  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  whom  he  loved  near 
to  her,  he  conferred  upon  him  the  lofty  task  of  taking  his 
place  as  her  son.  "  Woman,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  **  behold 
your  son  I"  and  to  the  disciple,  **  Behold  your  mother!" 
From  that  time  forth  the  disciple  took  her  to  his  home. — 
Thus  by  the  last  expression  of  his  will  did  the  Christ  commend 
and  entrust  his  mother,  that  is  the  community,  to  his  beloved 
disciple,  passing  over  all  the  others.® — Knowing  that  all  the 
predictions  of  the  Scripture  were  now  fulfilled,  Jesus  said, 
**  I  thirst."  A  sponge  was  dipped  into  some  vinegar  that 
stood  there  and  put  to  his  Hps  on  a  stick  of  hyssop.  He 
took  the  refreshing  draught,  cried  out,  "  Finished  I "  bowed 
down  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Now  the  coming  sabbath  was  also  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover  and  was  therefore  specially  sacred,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Jews  wished  the  bodies  to  be  taken  down  before- 
hand, and  obtained  the  governor's  consent  that  it  should  be 
so.^  In  such  a  case  the  criminals  must  have  their  legs 
broken  with  a  crowbar  and  must  then  be  dispatched.  This 
was  accordingly  done  to  the  two  malefactors,  but  not  to 

1  Seepp.  nSflf. 
*  See  Vo    III.,  p.  408.  »  See  p.  405,  and  Vol  V,,  p.  298 

*  Beuteronomy  xxi.  22,  23. 

DD 
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Jesus,  for  he  was  dead  already.  He  was  the  true  Pascal 
lamb  and  no  bone  of  his  must  be  broken,  for  so  the  Scripture 
ordained.^  But  one  of  the  soldiers,  again  in  accordance  with 
Scripture,*  ran  a  spear  into  his  side  and  there  flowed  out 
blood  and  water :  the  symbol  of  the  atonement  by  his  death 
and  the  purification  by  his  spirit.  Such  is  the  veriest  truth 
concerning  the  suffering  on  the  cross,  made  manifest  by  him 
who  has  seen  it  and  experienced  it,  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  faith  of  the  Christians  I 

Presently  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  assisted  in  the  burial 
by  Nicodemus,  who  brought  a  hundred  pounds  of  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes.  The  body  was  carefully  swathed  in 
cloths,  together  with  these  strong  spices,  according  to  Jewish 
custom,  and  then  was  taken  to  A  garden  close  by  the  place 
of  execution  and  laid  in  a  tomb  that  had  never  before  been 
used.  The  place  was  chosen  because  it  was  so  near,  and  the 
approach  of  the  sabbath  made  it  needful  to  hasten. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.^  On  Sunday  morning,  while  it 
was  yet  dark,  Mary  Magdalene  went  to  the  garden;  There 
she  saw  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  cave  and  perceived 
at  once  that  the  grave  was  empty.  She  hurried  with  the  sad 
news  to  Peter  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  At  once 
they  both  hastened  to  the  spot.  Peter  was  the  last  to  reach 
it,  but  the  first  to  enter  the  tomb,  where  he  found  the 
swathing  bands  and  the  napkin  for  the  head  laid  there  clean 
and  in  due  order.  When  the  other  saw 'this  he  had  faith, 
even  before  the  Christ  had  appeared  to  anyone.  Then  they 
went  back  again. 

Meanwhile  Mary  stayed  weeping  at  the  grave.  But  when 
she  bent  down  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  deserted  resting  place, 
she  saw  through  her  tears  that  an  angel  was  sitting  where 
the  head  had  lain,  and  another  where  the  feet  had  been. 

^  Exodus  ZÜ.  46 ;  Numbers  ix.  12.  *  Zechariah  xii.  10. 

"  See  pp.  laz  ff . 
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And  the  words  fell  upon  her  ear  :  **  Woman  I  why  dost  thou 
weep  ?" — **  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,"  she  sobbed  as  she 
turned  away.  And  there  stood  Jesus  himself  by  her  side, 
but  she  knew  him  not,  and  thought  he  was  the  keeper  of  the 
garden.  "  Woman  I  why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Whom  dost  thou 
seek  ?"  he  asked. — **  Ah,  sir,"  she  cried,  *4f  you  have  borne 
him  away,  do  but  tell  me  where,  and  I  will  take  him."  Then 
she  heard  that  never-forgotten  voice  exclaim:  **Mary!" — 
*'My  Master  !"  she  exclaimed  in  transport,  and  turned  to 
embrace  his  knees.  But  he  said :  "  Touch  me  not !  for 
though  I  have*  not  yet  ascended,  yet  tell  my  brothers  that 
even  now  I  ascend,  to  my  Father  and  their  Father,  to  my 
God  and  theirs."  Mary  understood  him.  The  personal 
relations  of  bygone  days  had  come  to  an  end.  She  went 
and  told  the  disciples  what  had  happened,  and  what  the 
Lord  had  said. 

That  Sunday  evening  as  they  were  together,  with  doors 
closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  suddenly  stood  amongst 
them.  "  Peace  be  to  you !"  he  said ;  and  to  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  he  showed  them  the  marks  of  the  nails  and 
the  spear  in  his  hands  and  side.  Then  he  committed  to 
them  his  own  mission,  the  task  which  God  had  given  him, 
breathed  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  and  gave  them  power 
to  forgive  sins. 

Now  Thomas,  one  of  the  Twelve,  was  not  with  them 
that  evening,  and  when  the  others  told  him  that  they  had 
seen  the  Lord  he  said  he  would  never  believe  it,  unless 
convinced  by  seeing  and  touching  with  his  own  eyes  and 
hands.  His  demand  was  met.  A  week  afterwards  they 
were  together  in  the  same  room,  Thomas  with  them  this 
time,  and  Jesus  was  again  in  the  midst  of  them,  though 
the  doors  were  shut.  He  gave  them  his  greeting  of  peace, 
and,  knowing  all  things,  he  asked  Thomas  to  put  his  finger 
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in  the  wounds  of  the  nails»  and  his  hand  into  his  side,  and 
then  to  renounce  his  unbelief.  Convinced  that  his  Master 
was  indeed  glorified,  Thomas  now  cried  ^*  My  Lord,  and  my 
God !'' — **  Because  thou  seest  me,  thou  behevest,"  said  Jesus, 
"  but  blessed  are  they  who  see  not,  and  yet  beUeve  I" — Yes  ! 
That  is  the  true  faith  which  he  demands,  and  has  a  right 
to  demand;  the  faith  which,  without  any  material  sign, 
recognises  and  confesses  him  as  the  Prince  of  Life,  who  has 
and  who  gives  eternal  life. 

Jesus  did  many  other  signs  also  before  the  eyes  of  his 
disciples,  but  those  which  have  now  been  mentioned  are 
recorded  so  that  everyone  who  reads  this  Goöpel  may  beUeve 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  faith  may  have  life  eternal  in  him  who 
transcends  all  praise. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  in 
bearing  his  testimony,  was  to  communicate  and  strengthen 
that  faith  that  wakes  to  life.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
he  strove  to  open  out  to  others  the  treasures  of  divine  grace 
and  truth  which  he  himself  had  found  in  the  Christ,  so  that 
everyone,  without  any  outward  sign,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  the  glory  and  the  wealth  of  his  spirit,  might  receive  him 
for  his  own  sake.  Beyond  question  the  disciple  has  accom- 
plished this  purpose  in  thousands  of  lives,  and  his  "  spiritual 
Gospel"  has  won  thousands  of  hearts  for  the  Christ. 

As  we  close  his  work,  therefore,  and  ask,  "Has  he 
any  right  to  the  title  he  gives  himself  of  the  friend  who 
shared  the  spirit  of  Jesus  ?  "  we  cannot  hesitate  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  His  right  is  unquestionable.  Better 
than  any  of  the  early  messengers  of  Christ  did  he  perceive 
and  teach  the  power  and  worth  of  Christianity  as  the  new 
principle  of  human  life.  His  name  remains  unknown,  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  so  much  as  look  for  the  traces  of  his 
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personal  influence.  In  this  respect,  accordingly,  we  cannot 
bring  him  into  comparison  with  Paul,  or  with  any  of  those 
others  of  whom  he  makes  Christ  declare  **  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  whosoever  believes  in  me,  the  works  which  I 
do  shall  he  do  also,  and  yet  greater  works  shall  he  do;  for 
I  go  to  the  Father."*  But  in  religious  genius  he  transcends 
them  all  by  the  lofty  flight  of  his  spirit,  by  the  depth  of  his 
feeling,  and  his  exaltation  above  the  strife  and  the  disappoint- 
ment  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

It  is  quite  another  question  whether  the  author  of  the 
appendix  is  right  in  assigning  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Christianity  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  ages.  To  this  question  we  must 
emphatically  answer  "NoT'*  Not  even  this  disciple  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  the  Master.  Not  even  he 
exhausted  the  treasures  which  are  offered  us  in  the  life 
and  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  "When  we  place  even  him  by  the 
side  of  the  Master,  we  see  how  far  he  has  fallen  short  of  his 
task.  Not  even  he,  therefore,  can  **  abide."  It  is  not  only 
that  the  form  in  which  he  presents  his  thoughts  and 
experiences  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
his  age  to  be  permanently  available.  For  his  weaknesses  are 
also  apparent  in  the  substance  of  his  work,  and  especially 
in  his  conception  of  the  world  of  man  as  divided  into  the 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil. 

Jesus  made  no  such  separation.  Even  in  those  who  had 
strayed  farthest,  who  had  sunk  deepest,  who  had  become 
most  shamelessly  corrupt,  he  still  beheld  the  very  sons  and 
daughters  of  God,  lost  indeed  but  not  past  finding  again, 
degenerate  but  not  past  raising  up,  dead  but  not  past  recalling 
to  life.  His  gospel  of  God's  love  even  to  the  most  insignifi- 
cant and  the  indestructible  worth  of  man,  is  the  great 
truth  which  is  destined  to  reform  the  world,  to  sanctify  and 

^  John  xiv.  12. 
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perfect  society,  to  contend  against,  mitigate,  or  remove  all 
moral  and  social  misery,  to  realise  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  inexhaustible  wealth  and  depth  of  that 
principle  of  the  right,  the  worth,  the  destiny  of  every  several 
man  as  a  child  of  the  heavenly  Father,  is  the  legacy  of  Jesus 
to  us  and  to  succeeding  generations.  In  our  personal  life 
and  social  work  it  gives  us  the  light  of  truth,  it  gives  us 
strength  for  the  battle,  it  brings  us  the  encouragement  of 
hope,  the  secret  of  elastic  power,  the  pledge  of  triumph. 
With  that  gospel,  made  flesh  as  it  were  in  his  person,  Jesus 
still  guides  the  development  of  humanity,  and  will  continue 
to  guide  it  until  he  has  inspired  all  his  brothers  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  their  divine  origin  and  destiny — and 
then,  to  borrow  Paul's  beautiful  description  of  the  future, 
he  will  give  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all.^ 

And  this  has  been  strikingly  pourtrayed  as  the  course  of 
history  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  himself,  when  he 
puts  upon  the  lips  of  the  departing  Christ  this  declaration  to 
his  disciples,  **  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you 
cannot  bear  them  now.  Yet  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes 
he  will  lead  you  to  the  whole  truth,  and  will  teach  you  to 
understand  how  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  yet  develop  itself 
on  earth.  He  will  glorify  me,  for  he  will  take  from  my  treasure 
to  give  to  you.     All  that  the  Father  has  is  mine."^ 

The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  however,  has  reached  a 
point  of  development  which  not  only  stands  out  from  that 
of  the  old  Catholic  Church  as'  the  ideal  over  against  a 
miserably  defective  reality,  but  also  far  transcends  anything 
which  the  Christianity  of  to-day  as  a  whole  has  as  yet  attained 
to  ;  and  within  the  New  Testament  the  Fourth  Gospel  must 
be  regarded  as  the  ripest  and  fairest  fruit  of  the  spirit  of 
Jesus. 

*  1  Corinthians  xv.  24,  28.  *  John  xvi.  12— 15a. 
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The  first  Epistk  of  John  soon  issued  from  the  same 
school  in  imitation  of  the  Gospel.  Listen  to  the  testimony  it 
bears.  "  See  how  great  love  the  Father  has  shown  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  and  should  be  the  children  of  God !  We 
shall  at  last  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 
Whosoever  cherishes  this  hope  in  Him  purifies  himself  even 
as  He  is  pure.  For  this  is  love  of  God,  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  and  his  commandments  are  not  hard.  And  as 
for  us,  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life, 
because  we  love  the  brothers."^  These  words,  it  is  true,  are 
not  uttered  by  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  they  are 
very  certainly  from  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  And 
now  if  we  would  hear  in  this  disciple's  words,  as  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  Master's  spirit,  the  main  contents  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  God,  let  us  listen  to  three  sayings,  the 
most  beautiful  and  noble  with  which  we  can  close  our 
Bible  for  Young  People.^  May  they  be  to  our  readers  like 
80  many  dear  and  trusted  load-stars  to  guide  them  on  the 
way  of  life: 

"  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  truly  devout 
shall  worship  the  Father'  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  such 
are  the  worshippers  the  Father  seeks.  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

''  This  is  the  message  brought  to  us  through  the  Christ, 
and  to  you  through  us,  that  God  is  Light,  and  in  Him 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  Him  and  yet  walk  in  the  darkness,  we  are  liars.  But 
if  we  walk  in  the  light,  like  as  He  is  in  the  Hght,  then  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another." 

'<  Let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  from  God,  and  he 
who  loves  is  born  of  God,  and  knows  God.     He  who  loves 

»  1  John  üi.  la,  26,  3, 14,  v.  3. 
»  John  iv.  23,  24 ;  1  John  i.  5— 7a,  iv.  7,  8,  166. 
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not,  knows  not  God  at  all,  for  God  is  Love.     He  who  abides 
in  love,  abides  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

Blessed  is  he  whose  heart  receives  this  truth,  whose  life 
sets  a  seal  upon  it :  God  is  Spirit !  God  is  Light !  God  is 
Love !  And,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  wish  that 
blessing  to  each  one  of  our  readers. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


OP 


ISRAEL. 


BC. 


About  1320.  The  Exodus  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt. 

About  1260.  Settlement  of  the   Is- 
raelites in  Canaan. 
Period  of  the  Judges. 
Samuel.  Schools  of  the 

Prophets. 
Saul's  reign. 
About  1058-1018.  David's  reign. 
About  1018-978.    Solomon's  reign. 
978.*  Separation  of  the  Two  King- 
doms. 


JüDA. 

978.  Rehoboam. 
957.  Abijah. 
955.  Asa. 


914.  Jehoshaphat 


889.  Jehoram    m. 
Athaliah, 
daughter  of 
Ahab. 

884.  Ahaziah. 

884.  Athaliah. 

878.  Joash. 


Israel. 
978.  Jeroboam. 

954.  Nadab. 

953.  Baasha. 

930.  Elah. 
Zimri 

924.  Omri.  Sama- 
ria becomes 
the  royal 
residence. 

91&  Ahab. 

The  Prophet 
EUjah. 

897.  Ahaziah. 

896.  Jehoram. 
The  Prophet 
Elisha. 


884.  Jehu. 

856.  Jehoahaz. 
840.  Joash. 


838.  Amaziah. 

Joash  conquers  Juda. 


PEOPLES    STANDING    IN   CLOSE 
RELATIONS  WITH   ISRAEL. 


Between  1280  and  1260  B.C.  Expe- 
ditions of  Ramses  III.  against 
Canaan. 


Hiram,  king  of  T^tc. 


Shishak,  king  of  Egypt. 

« 

Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria. 


Benhadad  II.,  king  of  Syria. 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab. 


Hazael,  king  of  Syria. 


Benhadad  III.,  king  of  Syria. 


*  All  the  dates  in  the  history  of  Juda  and  Israel,  from  Solomon  to  the  battle  of 
Carcheeium  (605),  most  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate. 
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OF 


OTHER   PEOPLES. 


B.C. 


About  1100.  The  return  of  the  Hera- 

clidse. 

1068.  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athenp. 


Lycurgus  in  Sparta. 


Carthage  founded» 


ISRAELITE  LITERATURE. 


The  "Decalogue"  (Ten  Command- 
ments.) ? 


Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v. ) 


David's  pnems  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27  ;  and 

iii.  :^;i,  34.) 
GcuesLs  xlix. 


The  "Book  of  the  Covenant"  (Exo- 
dus xxi  1— xxiii»  19.) 
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ISRA.EL. 


JüDA. 


B.C. 


809.  Uzziah. 


758.  Jotham. 

741.  Ahaz. 

Judah  made 
tributary  to 
Assyria. 


725.  Hezekiah. 


BeformatioD 
in  Judah. 


ISRAIL. 


B.C. 

823.  Jeroboam  IT. 
Most  flouri- 
shing period 
of  the  king- 
dom. 

770.  Zachariah. 

771.  Shallum. 
771.  Menahem. 

Israel    made 
tributary  to 
Syria. 
760.  Pekahiah. 
758.  Pekah. 

First  depor- 
tation to 
Assyria. 


729.  Hoshea. 


719.  Fall   of    the 
kinfSfdom  of 
Israel. 
712.  The  Assyrians  in  Judah. 


699.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

Assyrian  colonists  in  IsraeL 
644.  Amon. 


643.  Josiah. 

626.  Religious  reformation.  Idolatry 
rooted  out  in  Judah,  and  even 
in  Israel 

609.  Battle  of  Megiddo. 

609.  Jehoahaz. 

608.*Jehoiakim  ascends  the  throne 
as  the  vassal  of  Egypt. 

598.  Jehoiakin. 

597.  First  deportation  by  the  Ohal- 
dees. 
Zedekiah. 

586.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  de- 
vastated. 


PEOPLES   STANDING  IN  CLOSE 
RELATIONS  WITH  ISRAEL. 


BO. 


770   Pul,  king  of  Assyria. 


740.  TiglathPileser,  king  of  Assyria. 
Kezin,  king  of  Syria. 


726-721.  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assy- 
ria. 
721-704.  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria. 


704-681.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria. 

692-666.  Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt. 

681-667.  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria 

666-656.  Dodecarchy  in  Egypt. 

666-612.  Psammetichus  I.,  king  of 
Egypt. 

647-625.  Sardanapalus,  king  of  As- 
syria. 


612-596.  Necho  II.,  king  of  Egypt. 


605.  Battle  of  Carchesium. 
604-562.  ^Nebuchadrezzar. 


585.  Nebuchadrezzar  besieges  Tyre. 


*  All  the  dates  in  the  history  of  Jada  and  Israel,  from  Solomon  to  the  battle  of 
Carchesium  (605),  must  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate. 
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CHBONOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 


ISRAEL. 

B.C. 

586.  Second  deportation. 

Gredaliah,  governor  of  Judah. 
582.  G-edaliah  murdered.  .  Jeremiah 
carried  to  Egypt.  * 

582.  Third  deportation  to  Babylonia. 


538.  Return    of    the    Jews    under 
Zerubbabel. 


519.  Second  Temple  completed. 


458.  Ezra    reaches    Palestine  with 
several  thousand  of  the  exiles. 


445.  Nehemiah,    governor    of    the 

Jews. 
444.  Introduction    of    the    Mosaic 

Law. 


414?  Nehemiah  arrives  in  Palestine 
for  the  second  time. 


PEOPLES  STANDING    IN  CLOSE 
RELATIONS  WITH  ISRAEL. 


About  332.  Palestine  becomes  sub- 
ject to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Jaddua,  high  priest. 

320.  Ptolemy  takes  Jerusalem. 

314.  Antigonus  conquers    Palestine 

*         and  Phoenicia. 

301.  Palestine  falls  back  into  the 
power  of  Ptolemy. 

About  285.  Death  of  the  high  priest 
Simon  I. 

235-265.  Eleazar,  high  priest. 

Wars  between  Egypt   and 

Syria. 
Antigonus  of  Socho. 

265-240.  Manasseh,  high,priest. 


B.C. 


559.  Bevolt      of      Cyrus      against 
Astyages. 


530-522.  Cambyses. 

525.  E^pt  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians. 
521-485.  Daiius  Hystaspis. 

485-465,  Xerxes. 

465-424.  Artaxerxes  Longimanu». 


424-405.  Darius  Nothus. 

405-359.  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon). 
374.  Defeat  of  Phamabazus. 
359-338.  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus). 
350.  Sidon  laid  waste. 
336-330  Darius     Codomannus,     last 

king  of  Persia. 
336.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon. 
333.  Battle  of  Issus. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Kings  of 


Eqtpt. 

Ptolemy  I.,   Lagi 
(till  285). 


285-247.    Ptolemy 
II. ,  Philadelphus 


Stria. 


Seleucus  I.,  Nica- 
tor  (tm  280). 

280-261.  Antio- 
chus  I.,  Soter. 

261-246.  Antio- 
chus  II.,  Theo. 


CHRONOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 
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OTHER   PEOPLES. 


B.C. 


580-500.  Pythagoras. 
570-500.  Anaximenes. 


560.  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

in  Athens. 
550-47a  Confucius. 


Peisistratus 


534.  Tarquinius  Superbus,   king  of 

Home. 
510.  Expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 
500.  Heraclitus. 
500-428.  Anaxagoras. 
490.  Battle  of  Marathon. 
480.  Battle  of  Salamis. 
484-408.  Herodotus.  Age  of  Pericles 

(died  429).  Phidias,  Sophocles. 

460-370.  Democritus. 
469-399.  Socrates. 


431-404.  Peloponnesian  war. 
429-348.  Plato,  Xenophon. 


388.  Death  of  Buddha. 
385-322.  Aristotle,  Demosthenes. 
360.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 


264-241.  iltst  Punic  War. 


ISRAELITE  LITERATURE. 


Earliest  edition  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Lamentations, 
Psalms  xiv.  (Uii.),  cxxxvii.,  xc, 
etc.,  Obadiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah 
xl-bcvi.,  xiv.  4-21,  xxxy.,  etc., 
Jeremiah  li..  111. 


Persian  Period. 
Haggai.    Zechariah  i.— ix.    Joel. 

Book  of  Origins.  Many^  of  the 
priestly  laws  in  Leviticus  and 
Numbers. 

Ruth.    Jonah. 


Malachi.   Job.    Many  of  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs. 


GBXEtc  Period. 
Pinal  Edition  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua.     Chronicles.     Ezra. 
Nehemiah. 
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CHBONOLOGICAL   SüBVEY. 


ISRAEL. 


B.C. 


240-225.  Joseph  ben  Tobias  f  anns  the 
revenues  of  Palestine. 

240-225.  Onias  II.,  high  priest. 
225-195.  Simon  II.,  high  priest. 
218.  Antiochus  the  Great  conquers 

Palestine. 
217.  Palestine  subject  to  Egypt. 

203.  Antiochus  reconquers  Palestine. 
198.  War  InTalestine  between  Egypt 
and  Syria. 


195-175.  Onias  III.,  high  priest. 
182-175.  Hyrcanus  ben  Joseph. 
175.  Jason  buys  the  high  priesthood. 
Theatrical     performances      in 
Jerusalem. 
174.  Antiochus  IV.  at  Jerusalem. 

172.  Menelaus,  high  priest. 

168.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Antiochus. 

167  (25  Chisleu).  The  temple  service 
at  Jerusalem  suspended. 

166.  Bevolt  of  Mattathias  and  his 
sons.    Defeat  of  ApoUonius. 

164  (25  Chisleu).  Temple  service  re- 
stored. 
162.  Judas  defeats  Nicanor. 
161.  Death  of  Judas. 

Jose  ben  Joezer  and  Jose  ben 
Jochanan. 
159.  Death  of  the  high  priest  Alcimus. 
Jonathan,    the    leader    of   the 
people. 
152.  Jonathan,  high  priest. 
143.  Jonathan  captured  by  Trsrphon 
and  soon  afterwards  murdered. 
Simon,  high  priest. 
142.  Judaea  becomes  independent. 


141.  Capture  of  Gezer  and  the  cita- 
del at  Jerusalem. 
135.  Simon  murdered. 


PEOPLES  STANDING   IN  CLOSE 

RELATIONS  WITH  ISRAEL. 
B.C. 

Kings  of 
Egypt.  I         Stbia. 


247-222.    Ptolemy 
III.,  Euergetes. 


222-205.    Ptolemy 
IV.  PhUopater. 

203.  Battle  of  Paneas. 


246-226.  Seleucos 
II.,  Callinicus. 

226-223.  Seleucus 
III.,  Ceraimos. 


223-187.  Antiochus 
III.,  the  Great. 


202-18L    Ptolemy 
v.,  Epiphanes. 


181-146.    Ptolemy 
VI.,  Philometer 


187-175.    Seleucus 
v.,  Philopater. 


175-164.  Antiochus 
IV.,  Epiphanes. 


170.  War  between  Syria  and  Egypt 
Battle  of  Pelusium. 


170-117.    Ptolemy 
VIL ,  Euergetes  164-162.       Antio- 
II.,  Physcon.         chusV.,  Eupa- 

tor. 
162-150.       Deme- 
trius I.,  Soter. 
About  160.  Temple  at  On  established. 


153-145.  Alexan- 
der Balas. 

145-140  and  131- 
127.  Demetrius 
II. 

145-143.  Antio- 
chus VI. 

140-131.  Antio- 
chus VIL,  Si- 
detes. 


CHBONOLOGICAL    SUBVEY. 
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OTHER   PEOPLES. 


B.C. 


218-201.    Second  Punic  War.  Battle 
of  Zama. 


193-190.  AntiochuB  III.  at  war  with 

Borne. 
193.  Antiochus  defeated  at  Magnesia 


149.  Third  Punic  War. 

148«  Macedon    becomes    a   Boman 

province. 
146.  Carthage  and  Corinth  sacked. 


E  £ 


ISRAELITE  LITERATURE. 


Esther. 

Many  of  the  Psahns. 

Translation  of  the  Law  of  Moses  into 

Greek. 
The  proyerbs  of  Jesus  ben  Sirach. 


Ecclesiastes. 


Book  of  Daniel.  Psahns  xliv.,  Ixxiv.) 
cxviii.,  and  others. 


Baruch.    The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 


ISRAEL. 


B.C. 


135-105.  John  Hjrrcantis,  high  priest 
and  prince  of  the  Jews. 


120.  Temple  on  Gerizim  destroyed. 
110.  Samaria  taken  by  the  Jews. 
106-105.  Aristobulus,  nigh  priest  and 

king. 
105-78.  Alexander    Jannaeus,    high 

priest  and  king. 
96.  Gaza  taken. 
85-82.  Alexander  wages  war  beyond 

the  Jordan. 
78-69.  Alexandra    Salome,     queen. 

Hyrcanus,  high  priest. 
Juda  ben  Tabbaiand  Simeon  ben 

Setah. 
69.  Aristobulns    expels    Hyrcanns, 

an^  becomes  high  priest  and 

king. 
66.  War    between    Hyrcanus    and 

Aristobulns. 
64.  Scaurus  at  Damascus. 
63.  Pompey  at  Damascus. 
61.  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 

Hyrcanus  II.   high  priest    and 
ethnarch. 
57-55.  Revolt  ill  Judsea. 
54.  Orassus  plunders  the  Temple. 
47.  Aristobmus  poisoned  at  Kome. 
Hyrcanus     II.    recognised    by 

Caesar  as  ethnarch  of  Judaea. 

Antipater,       procurator      of 

Judaea.     Herod,  governor  of 

Galilee. 
Shemaiah  and  Abtalion. 
42.  Herod     enters     Jerusalem     in 

triumph. 
40-37.  Antigonus  ascends  the  throne 
by  the  aid  of  the  Parthians. 
40.  The  Itoman  Senate   nominates 

Herod  king. 
37.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Herod. 
Hillel  and  Shammai. 

24.  Boethus,  the  Alexandrian,  high 

priest. 
19-10.  Erection  of  Herod*s  temple. 
15.  Agrippa  at  Jerusalem. 
10.  Completion  of  Caesarea by  Herod. 
4.  Death  of  Herod. 
War  of  Varus. 


PEOPLES   STANDING  IN  CLOSE 
RELATIONS  WITH  ISRAEL. 


B.C. 


113-95.    Antiochos  Cyziceni», 


66.  Pompey  in  Asia. 

64.  Bynsk  becomes  a  Roman  province. 


57-55.  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria. 
54-53.  Crassus,  governor  of  Syria. 
47-46.  Sextus   Caesar,    governor    of 
Syria. 


44-42.  Syria  under  Cassius. 


40.  The  Parthians  in  Syria. 


31.  Battle  of  Actium. 

31  B.  0.-14  A.D.  Augustus,  emperor. 

23-13.  Agrippa,  Imperial  legate  in 
Asia. 


CHBONOLOGICAIi   SUBVBY. 
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OTHER  PEOPLES. 


B.C. 


133-120.  The  Gracchi  at  Rome. 


84.  End  of  tfie  Mithridatic  war. 
82.  Sulla,  dictator. 


63.  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 


58-50.  Csesar's  campaigns  in  GauL 
49.  Caesar  crosses  the  Kubicon. 
48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia.     Death  of 
Pompey. 


44  (March  15).  Death  of  CsBsar. 
42.  Battle  of  Philippi. 


41;  Second  Triumvirate.  Antony  ob- 
tains the  East. 


ISRAELITE  LITERATURE. 


Sibylline  Oracles,  iii.  97-807. 
132.  Proverbs  of  Jesus  Sirach  trans- 
lated into  Greek. 
Oldest  portions  of  book  of  Enoch. 


About  106.  I.  Maccabees.         Soon 
afterwards  II.  Maccabees. 


Additions  to  Esther.    Tobit. 
Prayer  of  Manasseh. 


EoMAN  Period. 


Psalms  of  Solomon. 


CHBOHOLOaiCAI.    B 


4.  Arehslani,  ethnwoh  of  Judffia, 
Ëomaria,  and  Idumsa.  Aoti- 
pM,  letrijch  f)f  Galilee  .._! 
Pwfflv  Philip,  tetrarch  of  the 
nortbsm  dietrict  east  o(  the 
Jordan. 


.     _.   STANDINO   IN  CL03B 
BBLATlONa  WITH  ISBABL. 


S.  AichelaoB  banished. 

Judna  inoorporated  in  Syiia. 
Quiriaua  holda  a.  censua. 
Coponiui,  proourator  of  .Todea. 
EbtoU  of  Judaa  the  GalÜEean. 
9-12.  MarcusAmbivioB,  procurator. 
12-15.  Anniui  Rufus, 
16-26-  Valerius  Gratus, 
a6-36.  Pontius  Pilate, 

Desecration  of  Che  city  of  the 
Temple. 
18-36.  Joseph,  surnamed   Caiaphas, 


14-37.  Tiberius. 


territory. 
Birth  of  Flavius  Josephas- 
38-40-  Persecution  of    the  Jews   in 

Alexandria.  '  Philo. 
39.  Herod  Antipaa  banished. 

Cali^ la  detenu inea  to  desecrate 
tbe  Templa. 
"  "      *     ippa  I.,  Idngot  the  whola 


of  t>aleBt 


44.  Faleatint 


inJuda 


39.  Fetroniua,  governor  of  Syria. 
41-M.  Claadiua- 


44-46.  Cuapiue  Fadqs,  eovemor. 

Thcudaa. 
46^.  Tiberiua  Aleiander,  govern. 
48.  The  Jews  expelled  from  Rome 
48.  Agtippa  II.,  prince  of  Chalcia 

and  overseer  of  Che  Temple. 
48-B2.  Cumanua,  governor. 

Repeated  revolts  of  the  Jews. 
52-61.  ClaudiuB  Feliï,  goïemoi 

Growing  power  of  the  S 

Simaa  ben  Gamaliel. 


CHRONOLOGICAL    ÖUBVEY. 
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OTHER  PEOPLES. 


B.C. 


A.D. 


9.  Arminios  defeats  Varus  in  the 
Grerman  forests. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


33?  John  the  Baptist. 

34-35?  Public  ministry  of  Jesus. 

35  ?  ( At  the  Passover. )  Jesus  crucified 

at  Jerusalem. 
37?    Persecution    of    the    disciples 

(Stephen).    Paul  converted. 


40?  Paul  at  Jerusalem  with  Peter 

(G^alatians  i.  18). 
44  ?  Death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebe- 

dee. 


Between  40?  and  51?  Paul  (and  Bar- 
nabas) in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 


51  ?  Conference  at  Jerusalem  (Gal  ii. 

1-11).  Dispute  between  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii. 
12fif). 

52  ?  Paul  in  GaUtia. 

Paul  in  Europe. 
Paul  at  Corinth. 


ISRAELITE  LITERATURE. 


Ascension  of  Moses. 


Susanna.    Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
III.  Maccabees.    Wisdom. 


Philo. 
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CHBONOLOOICAL    SURVEY. 


ISRAEL. 


A.D. 


60.  Fortius  Festus,  governor. 

62.  Albinua,  governor. 

Constant  disturbances  in  Pales- 
tine. 
64.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  com- 
pleted by  Agrippa  II. 
64-66.  Gessius  Florus,  governor. 

66.  Kevolt  at  Csesarea  and  Jerusa- 

lem! Masada  surprised.  Ces- 
tiiu  defeated.  Many  Christians 
retreat  to  PeUa.  Flavins  Jose- 
phus,  governor  of  Galilee. 

67.  Galilee   in   the   power   of   the 

Komans. 

68.  Vespasian    conquers    Northern 

JudsBa  and  Idumsea. 
70.  Titus  besieges  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem.   Temple  destroyed. 
73.    Masada,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Zelots,  taken. 
The  Sotibes  retreat  to  Janinia. 
Johanan  ben  Zacchai. 
Fall  of  the  Temple  at  On. 
Gamaliel  ben  Smieon,  patriarch 
of  the  Jews. 

The  new  Sanhedrin  at  Jamnia 
81-96.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  under 
Domitian. 

116.  Revolt  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene 
and  Egypt. 

132-135.  Revolt  under  Baroochbah. 
Taking  of  Betar.    AMbah 
ben  Joseph. 
135.  Jerusalem     a     Roman     city. 
Scribes   assemble   at   Lydda. 
The  national  existence  of  the 
Jews  at  an  end. 


PE6PLB«I   STANDING    IN    CLOSE 
RELATIONS   WITH   ISRAEL. 
A.D. 
54-68:  Nero. 


61  (July).  Conflagration  of  Rome. 
(August)  Persecution  of  the 
Christians. 


68.  Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius. 

69-79.  Vespasian. 

70.  Titus  enters  Rome  in  triumph. 


79-81.  Titus. 

81-96.  Domitian. 
96-98.  Nerva. 

98-117.  Trajan. 

117-138.  Hadrian. 


138-161.  Antoninus  Pius. 


161-180.  Marcus  Aureliua. 
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140-142;  elects  altars,  i.  141-142; 
dealings  with  Abimelech,  i.  143- 
144,  211-212 ;  generosity  of,  L  146- 
155  ;  separates  from  Lot,  1. 147 ; 
conquest  over  Eastern  kings,  L 
149-lcO;  visited  by  Melchizedek,  L 
151-152 ;  his  depression  and  vision, 
L  155-158 ;  name  becomes  Abra- 
ham, i.  169 ;  signification  of,  L  169. 
See  Abraham. 

Absalom^  iii.  49 ;  angry  with  Am- 
non,  iii.  49  ;  slays  Amnon,  iii.  50 ; 
takes  refuge  in  Geshmr,  iii.  51 :  re- 
called to  Jerusalem,  iii.  54 ;  his 
beauty,  iii.  56 ;  his  court,  iii.  56 ; 
his  hair,  iii.  56 ;  attempt  to  usurp 
the  throne,  iii.  57-66;  proclaimed 
king,  iii  58;  his  reception  at 
Jerusalem,  iii.  62  ;  his  army  meets 
that  of  David,  iii.  65;  his  death, 
iii.  65,  66 ;  his  monument,  iii.  66 ; 
David's  grief  at  his  death,  iii. 
67-69. 

Accad,  ruled  by  Nimrod,  1. 110. 

Achseus,  i.  132. 

Achaia,  v.  24. 

Achaicus,  member  of  the  church  of 
Corinth,  vi.  281 ;  315. 

Achan,  his  crime  and  punishment, 
ii.  127-128 ;  laid  under  the  ban,  ii. 
132 

Achish,  king  of  Gath,  IL  372,  384, 
387 ;  receives  David,  ii.  386. 

Achor,  signification  of,  ii.  128;  valley 
of,  ii.  128. 

Achsah,  ii.  149. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Book  of,  ex- 
amined, V.  31-34  ;  character  of,  vL 
396 ;  in  respect  to  accoimt  of  Paul, 
vi.  232-235,  235-240;  account  of 
conflict  between  Peter  and  Paul 
in,  vi.  257-267 ;  tries  to  hold  the 
balance  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
vi.  262,  267,  332,  370;  account  of 
Peter's  visit  to  Antioch  omitted  in, 
vi.  261 ;  ^eat  divergences  from 
the  historical  account  of  Paul, 
vi.  261-262;  280,  281;  289, 290, 309- 
310 ;  narrative  of  Peter's  tour  to 
all  the  churches,  vi.  262-265 ;  nar- 
rative of  Peter's  tour  considered, 
VL  266,  267;  closing  statements 
with  respect  to  Paul  mostly  un- 
trustworthy, vi.  364;  author  of 
indebted  to  another  record  for  the 
journeys  of  Paul,  vi.  269;  diver- 


fences   from   other   accoimts     of 
'aul's  work  and  journeys,  vi.  332- 

Adah,  wife  of  Lamech,  i  68. 

Adah,  wife  of  Esau,  i  216. 

Adam,  L  53  ;  temptation  of,  i.  58- 
59 ;  his  age,  i.  80 ;  family  archives 
of ,  L  80  ;  signification  of,  i.  79. 

Adar,  twelfth  month  of  Jewish  year. 
iv.  28L 

Admah,  i.  175. 

Adonai,  substituted  for  YHWH,  ii. 
22. 

Adonijah,  ÜL  73-75;  put  to  death, 
ÜL9L 

Adoniram,  directs  the  building  of 
the  temple,  iii.  111. 

Adonis,  legend  of,  ii.  224. 

Adoram,  treasurer  of  David^  iiL  29  ; 
chancellor  of  Rehoboam,  iii  130; 
stoned  to  death,  Ui  130. 

Adriel,  ii  348. 

Adullam,  cave  of,  ii  357. 

Adulteress  brought  before  Jesus,  vi. 
27 ;  dismissed  by  Jesus,  vi.  28. 

JSlana,  Gulf  of,  i  215.  « 

^^neas,  cured  by  Peter,  vr.  262. 

Africa,  people  of  Northern,  i.  299. 

Agabus,  a  prophet,  vi  233,  335,  336. 

Agapr,  Ü.  322-325. 

Agrippa  II.,  date  of  appointment  to 
the  supervision  of  the  temple,  v.  5. 

Agur,  a  sage,  iv.  171. 

Ahab,  i  27-28  ;  iii.  144-162 ;  son  of 
Omri,  iii  46;  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Israel,  iii  146 ;  encourages  com- 
merce and  industry,  iii.  147  :  mar- 
ries Jezebel,  iii.  147 ;  erects  a 
temple  for  Baal,  iii.  148;  wars 
against  Svria^  iii.  149-152;  spares 
Benhadaa,  iii  152;  his  lemency 
condemned  by  a  prophet,  iii  152 ; 
his  treatment  of  Naboth,  iii  154- 
155;  denounced  by  Elijah,  iii  156; 
consults  the  prophets,  iii.  157-159; 
his  death,  iii.  160 ;  length  of  his 
reign,  iii.  161 ;  his  character,  iii. 
161,  162;  trial  of  the  power  of 
Yahweh  and  Baal,  iii.  183-187. 

Ahab,  a  prophet,  iv.  46;  his  fate,  iv.  84. 

Ahasuerus,  feast  of,  iv.  277. 

Ahasuerus,  the  wandering  Jew,  vi 
120. 

Ahava,  river,  iv.  186, 

Ahaz,  i  29,  30 ;  son  of  Jotham,  iiL 
316 ;  king  of  Jadah,  sacrifices  his 
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AnakitéB,  the  .dwelling-place  of,  i. 
811-312 ;  a  race  of  giants,  ii.  84. 

Analysis  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  v. 
335-839: 

Anathoth,  native  place  of  Jeremiah, 
iv.  7. 

Andrew,  son  of  Jona,  v.  162. 

Aner,  i  149. 

Angelology,  rise  of,  iv.  276. 

Anp^els,  nuLks  of,  t.  57. 

Animals,  clean  and  unclean,  i  101- 
102 ;  iii  289 ;  iv.  227 ;  beUeved  to 
have  souls,  i.  103-104 ;  law  of  the 
slaughter  <jt,  i.  103 ;  iii  439 ; 
punishment  of,  i.  105  ;  worship  of, 
L  104 ;  iL  105 ;  iü.  397.    See  Food. 

Animism,  i.  227-228. 

Anna,  v.  79 ;  prophesies  that  Jesus 
shall  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  v. . 
79. 

Annas,  high  priest,  v.  122 ;  vi..  180 ; 
date  of  deposition,  ▼.  122. 

Anti-Christ,  sect  of,  vi.  401,  402. 

Antichrist,  vi.  388.  389.  . 

Antioch,  capital  of  Syria,  v.  21 ;  vi. 
208 ;  new  liberal  movement  begins 
At,  V.  21;  disciples  preach  Jesus  at, 
m.  209;  the  disciples  first  jcalled 
Ohristians  at,  vi.  233-234.';  com- 
munity of  believers  at,  vi.  234-235. 

ADtiochus  Epiphanes,  date  of  his 
attempt  to  destroy  Jewish  religion, 
i  36;  iv.  274;  his  persecution 
obliges  the  zealots  to  save  Juda- 
ism, i.  36 ;  iv.  286 ;  visions  of 
Daniel  concerning  him,  iv.  274, 
296,  297-299. 

Antipas,  Herod,  v.  156. 

Antonia,  iv.  155. 

Aphek,  iii  151, 

Apis,  worship  of,  ii.  105  ;  iii.  134. 

Apocalypses,  The,  iv.  304. 

Apocalyptic  literature.  The,  vi.  385, 
386. 

Apocryphal  books,  iii.  404 ;  iv.  304- 
305;  prayer  of  Manasseh  in,  iii. 
404. 

Apocryphal  gospels,  v.  96, 105. 

Apollo,  ii  78. 

Apollos,  fellow-labourer  with  Paul, 
vi.  312 ;  possible  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi.  372. 

A.po8tles,  The,  why  so  called,  v.  230, 
235 ;  sent  out  to  preach,  v.  233- 
236 ;  iDfluenced  by  Messianic  ex- 
'jMctations,  iv.  299 ;  faithful  to  the 


Jewish  idea  of  a  religious  life,  v. 
20 ;  never  intended  to  found  a  new 
religion,  vi  383 ;  their  sustaining 
hope,  vi  384.    ISee  Disciples. 

Apostolic  community  jat  Jerusalem, 
vi  162-189.  .?     . 

Apostolic  Eathers,  writings  of;-  v.  28, 
96.  •         .       . 

Apostolic  tradition  silent  as  to  the 
Dirth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  v.  71. 

Apries,  iv.  61.  -•  . 

Aquila,  host  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  vi. 
279,  282,  303. 

Arabah,  valley  of,  i.  ^15. 

Arabia,  tribes  represented  b^  Isfa- 
mael,  i  129;  division  of,  i.  165, 
166 ;  position  of,  i.  165 ;  inhabitants 
of,  i.  164, 166. 

Arabia  Deserta,  i.  130,  165 ;  inhabi- 
tants of,  i  180,  166. 

Arabia  Felix,  i.  180,  165,  166 ;  origin 
of  its  tribes,  i  130. 

Arabia 'PetraBa,  i.  130,  165,  166  ;  ii. 
69;    origin  of   its  tribes,  i  130; 

,'   signification  of,  ii.  69. 

Arabs,  'The,  i.  128 ;  attachment  to 
stone  ^ods,  i.  228,  229. 

Ararat,  i  91. 

Araunah^  iii  38-40 ;  threshing  floor 
of,  iii  111. 

Archangels,  The,  iv.  276. 

Archelaus,  governor  of  Judsea,  v. 
89  ;  vi.  3  ;  his  territory,  v.  4 ; 
accused  at  Home,  and  banished, 
V.  4. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  v.  156 ;  his 
governor  persecutes  Paul,  vi  229. 

Ariel,  iii.  3. 

Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica,  vi  276, 
330,  357. 

Ark,  The,  of  Noah,  i,  90-93 ;  efiForts 
to  explain  difficulties  in  the  account 
of,  i  92. 

Ark,  The,  i  21 ;  ii.  105-106 ;  manna 
set  before  it,  ii.  62 ;  signification 
of,  ii  105 ;  dwelling-place  of  Yah- 
weh,  ii.  105-106 ;  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  ü  261 ;  David's  plans 
for  its  removal  to  Jerusalem,  iii 
7 ;  disastrous  to  the  Philistines, 
iii  7-8 ;  sin  offering  to  Yahweh, 
iii  8 ;  ^ven  up  by  the  Philistines, 
iii  9;  its  removal  to  Jerusalem, 
iii  10-11 ;  eontains  the  ten  com- 
mandments engraved  on  stone,  iii. 
112 ;  placed  in  the  temple,  ill.  112. 
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Annenift,  cr&dle  of  the  human  race, 
i  56. 

Ar:Mosb,  ii.  111. 

ArÏBoni.  «on  of  Bizpah,  ÜL  22. 

Amon,  brook  of,  ii.  111. 

Arovt,  ii.  111  ;üi  36. 

Arphaxad,  L 124, 129,  31L 

Artaxerxés  L,  date  of  succession,  iv. 
18J5 ;  signification  of,  iv.  185 ;  for- 
bids the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusal^n^  iv.  194  ;  description  of 
the  feast  of,  iv.  196-197  ;  appoints 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Jud«ea,  iv. 
198. 

Artemas  (Diana),  vi.  309-310. 

Arumah,  ii.  205. 

Asa,  king,  of  Judah,  üi.  144,  217, 
219,  221. 

Asahel,  ii.  392-393 

Asaph,  iii.  12 ;  iv.  258,  260  ;  data  con- 
cerning him  untrnstworthy,  iii .  102. 

Ascension  Day,  why  observed  by  the 
Church,  vl  156. 

Ascension  of  Jesus,  vi.  155-157. 

ABhdod,  <nty,  ii.  387 ;  iii  7-8.  ^ 

Ashdodites,  The,  iii.  7. 

Asher,  L  240,  294. 

Asherah,  heathen  goddess,  iL  101 ; 
iii.  148 ;  worship  of,  ii  100-101 ; 
iii  396,  397 ;  sanctuary  of  de- 
stroyed, iii.  432. 

Asherah,  The,  ii.  187:  subject  of 
considered,  iii  148;  destroyed  by 
Hëzekiah,  iii.  367-368  ;  use  of  con- 
demned in  the  law,  iv.  226. 

Asbkenaz,  i.  122. 

Afihteroth-Kamaim,  i.  149. 

Ashteroth,  god  of  the  Sidonians,  iii. 
94,  109,  148. 

Asians,  synagogues  of,  vi,  195. 

Askalon,  ii.  150,  387;  taken  by 
Judah,  ii.  150. 

Assjrria,  ruins  of,  i.  113;  population 
of,  i.  113 ;  historical  mscriptions 
of,  iii.  376-377  ;  oppressed  by  ene- 
mies, iü.  420-421. 

A883rrian8,  treatment  of  their  cap- 
tives, iii  317-318;  war  with  Judah, 
iii  376-381. 

Astar-Chemosh,  iii.  164. 

Astarte,  iii.  135,  149;  worship  of 
described^  iiL  395 ;  sanctuary  de- 
stroyed, iii.  432. 

Athaliah,  i.  28 ;  daughter  of  Ahab, 
iü  149,  217,  224 ;  her  rule  in  Judab, 
iü.  225 ;  her  death,  üi.  226. 


Athens,  vi  215,  277. 
Atonement,  Da^  of,  iv.  229-231. 
Augustus  OctavianuB,  date  of,  v.  2. 
Augu8tin«,  vL  406. 
Avaris,  probable  signification  of,  L 

306 ;  iL  54. 
Avvites,  the,  L  312  ;  ii.  110. 
Azariah,  friend  of  Daniel,  iv.  289. 

See  Abednego. 
Azariah,  the  prophet,  iii  220. 
Azariah,  son  of  Amaziah,  and  king 

of  Judah,  iii  246.    See  tl zziah. 
Azazel,  iv.  230-232. 
Azekah,  city  of,  iv.  51. 

Baal,  signification  of,  i.  20;  worship 
of,  i  24,  27 ;  the  god  nuule  into  a 
king,  i.  136 ;  a  common  name  as 
well  as  a  proper  name  of  different 
gods,  ii  195;  substitution  of 
bosketk  in  compound  proper 
names,  ü  196 ;  connected  with 
sun  worship,  ii.  225 ;  represented 
with  horns,  iii  135 ;  his  priests 
destroyed  by  Jehu,  iii  179 ;  con- 
flict with  Yahweh,  iü.  181-195 ; 
defeated  in  Judah,  iü.  223-235; 
worship  overthrown  in  Judah,  üL 
432, 

Baalath,  üi.  117. 

Baal-berith,  signification  of,  ii.  200. 

Baal-Gad,  signification  of,  i  134. 

Baal-Hazor,  iü.  50. 

Baaljada,  signification  of,  üi.  84.; 
son  of  David,  iii  84. 

Baal-meon,  iii  164. 

Baal-Perflzim,  iii  2. 

Baal'shalisha,  üi.  205. 

Baalzebub,  signification  of,  üi.  165 ; 
use  of  name^  iü.  165. 

Baasha,  iü.  1^ ;  king  of  Israel,  iü. 
144. 

Babel,  ruled  by  Nimrod,  i.  110 ; 
tower  of,  i.  115-117 ;  signification 
of,  i  116. 

Babylon,  i  98;  armies  of  called 
Ghaldaean,  iv.  25  ^  the  capital  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  116-117;  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  iv.  117 ;  sorrow 
for  captives  in,  converted  into  a 

{>rophecy  of  the  murder  at  Beth- 
ehem,  v.  94. 
Babylonia,  ruins  of,  i.  113. 
Bahurim,  üi  61. 

Balaam,  legend  of,  iü.  261-274;  blesses 
Israel,  üi  264-269 ;  the  legend  his- 
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ioricall^  oonsidered,  iii.  272,  273 ; 
the  religions  thought  it  containfl, 
ÜL274. 

Balak,  son  of  Zip];K>r,  iii  261 ;  sends 
embassy  to  Balaam,  iii.  261-262. 

Balder,  legend  of,  ii.  225. 

Balthazar,  v.  95. 

Balthayar  Bekker,  t.  170. 

Bamah,  the,  ii.  265 :  iiL  16 ;  in  con- 
nection with  sacrifices  of  Solomon, 
iii.  97,  98 ;  in  connection  with 
worship  of  Yahweh,  iü  148; 
bamahs  destroyed  nnder  Hezekiah, 
iii.  366-369 ;  cfeetroyed  in  Judah, 
ÜL  433;  use  of  condemned  in  the 
law,  iv.  '226.  - 

Ban,  the,  ii.  102 ;  custom  of,  ii  132. 

Baptist,  John  the.    See  John. 

Baptism  fint  practised  by  John,  t. 
132 ;  of  Jesus,  v.  142- 154  ;  tradi- 
tion of  institution  of  by  Jesus,  vi. 
149-151 ;  not  instituted  hv  Jesus, 
▼i.  171 ;  origin'  of  in  the  Christian 
church  not  known,  vi.  171-172. 

Bambbas  <  Jesus)  the  robber,  vi  111, 
112  432. 

Barak,  ii.  Ï66,  169-173. 

Bar-Cochbah,  'vr,  305;  signification 
of,  V.  93. 

Bans,  iv.  155.' 

Barjesus,  sumatned  Elsrmas,  vi.  235; 
struck  with  blindness,  vi  235. 

Barnabas,  the  Cyprian,  v.  19;  vi. 
209 ;  fellow-labourer  with  Paul,  v. 
23,  24  ;  vi.  238,  235  ;  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem with  contributions,  vi.  233 ; 
goes  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  vi  236 ; 
expelled  from  Antioch,  vi.  237 ; 
preaches  at  Iconium,  vi.  237  ;  flees 
to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  vi  237 ;  re- 
garded as  Zeus  (Jupiter),  vi  238 ; 
returns  to  Antioch,  vi  239 ;  an 
apostle  of  the  heathens,  vi.  241; 
accompanies  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
vi.  249 ;  joins  the  Jewish-Christian 
party,  vi.  255 ;  deputed  to  go  to  Je- 
rusalem, according  to  the  book  of 
the  Acts,  vi.  257 ;  addresses  the 
community  at  Jerusalem,  vi.  258 ; 
contends  with  Paul,  vi.  259  ;  goes 
with  Mark  to  Cyprus,  vi.  259 ; 
possibly  returned  to  Paul's  prin- 
ciples at  a  later  period,  vi.  261. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  v.  28. 

Bartholomew,  v.  231. 

Bartimseus,   meaning  of  name,  v. 


454;  cries  to  Jesus  for  pity,  v. 
454;  receives  his  sight,  y.  454- 
455. 

Baruch,  friend  of  Jeremiah,  iv.  20  ; 
writes  the  oracles  of  Jeremiah,  iv. 
30;  the  reading  of  the  oracles  of 
Jeremiah,  iv.  31-33 ;  his  fidelity  to 
Jeremiah,  iv.  74;  his  character, 
iv.  74. 

Barzillai,  iii  70,  75. 

Bashan,  ii  111,  114;  territory  of 
king  of,  ii.  185. 

Bashemath,  wife  of  Esau,  i  216. 

Bathsheba,  iii  41,  73. 

Bathshua,  iii  4L 

Bato,  i.  132. 

Beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  laws  of. 
See  Animal». 

Beatitudes,  the,  v.  198-208;  contain^ 
central  teachings  of  Jesus,  v.  199- 
203;  virtues  enforced  in,  v.  203- 
208 :  source  of  some  of,  aci  given 
bv  Luke,  y.  201-2t)2. 

Bedouins,  meaning  of  name,  i.  164  ; ' 
character  and  religion  o^,  i.  167, 
168. 

Beeljada,  signification  of,  i.  196. 

Beelzebtü, '  Uf»e  of   name,   iii   165  ; " 
power  of' Jesus  (Paul)  attribut»^ 
to   by   Pharisees    ( Jewish-Chrif- 
tians),  vi.  300-302. 

Beeri,  father  of  Hosea,  iii  ^1. 

Beersheba,  sanctuary  at,  i  134;  web 
of,  i  135 ;  home  of  Israel,  i  210  ; 
significé(tion  of,  i  211-212 ;  de- 
scription of,  i  213-214 ;  terror  of, 
i.  213  ;  worship  of,  i.  214,  iii.  277. 

Bekker,  Balthazar,  y'.  170. 

Bel,  i.  46,  113 ;  temple  of,  i.  115, 
116, 121 ;  iv.  116. 

Bela,  i.  175. 

Belial,  sons  of,  ii.  292,  293.. 

Believers,  first  band  of,  vi.  48 ;  the 
community  of,  vi.  173;  manner  of 
life  amongst,  vi.  174,  177 ;  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  the  faith  of, 
vi  177-178;  first  collision  of  with 
the  priestly  authorities,  vi.  180- 
181;  first  mention  of  James  as 
member  of,  vi.  189;  fijnst  cause 
of  dissension  amongst,  vi.  393, 
194, 201, 202;  scattered  at  the  death 
of  Stephen,  vi  199,  205-206  ;  little 
communities  formed  in  various 
places,  vi.  206,  244.  See  Christians 
and  Community. 
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Belfihazzar;  his  fóast,  iv.  293;  son 
^  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  292 ;  the 
'  writing  on  the  wall,  iv.  293  ;  erro- 
neous representation  of,  iv.  295. 

Benaiah,  iii  3. 

Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  iii.  144  ; 
nuakes  wsu:  upon  Ahab,  iv.  149-152; 
his  death,  iv.  172-173. 

Benjamin,  i  252,  2-74,  284 ;  signifi- 
cation of,  i.  252. 

Benjamites.  bowmen  and  slingers, 
iii.  4 ;  division  of  .the  tribes,  iii.  131. 

Ben-oni,  signification  of,  i.  252. 

Beor,  father  of  Balaam»  iii-  26L 

Bera,-  signification  of,  i*  152. 

Berbers,  The,  i.  299. 

Berechiah,  iiL  313. 

Bered,  i.  164. 

Bemice,  vi.  354. 

Besor,  stream  of,  ii.  388. 

Bethany,  vi.  424,  425 ;  distance  of 
from  Jerusalem,  vi.  18. 

Bethel,  sanctuary  at,  i.  134 ;  stone 
at,  i  135,  231,  232, 254  •,  a  pUce  of 
Worship,  i.  231 ;  signification  of,  i. 
232,  254 ;  why  so  called,  i.  232, 
254 ;  grave  of  the  man  of  Grod 
from<  Jtidah,  iii.  140 ;  sanctuary  of 
destroyed  by  Jeroboam,  iii.  433. 

Bethesda^  »bath  of,  vi.  420 ;  meaning 
of  name,  vi.  420. 

Beth-Haran,  t.  432. 

Beth-Horoli,  iü.  117. 

Bethlehem,  i.  255 ;  v.  49. 

Beth-Peor,  ii  120. 

Bethsaida,  v.  159,  331,  361,  388,  398, 
399. 

Bethshan,  name  changed  to  Scytho- 
polis,  iv.  2. 

Bethshemesh,  place  of  sun-worship, 
i.  134 ;  iL  22o ;  signification  of,  i. 
134  ;  ark  remains  at  a  short  time, 
111.  9. 

Bethuel,  i.  202.    • 

Bezek,  attacked  by  Judah,  ii.  149. 

Bible,  the,  i.  2-6;  errors  in  the  He- 
brew manuscripts,  ii.  251-252. 

Bible- Almanacs,  i.  206. 

Bildad,  friend  of  Job,  iv.  163 ;  his 
counsel  to  Job,  iv.  166-167. 

Bilhah,  i.  239. 

Birsha,  signification  of,  i.  152. 

Black  .Stone,  The,  i.  229 ;  date  of 
theft,  i.  229. 

Blastus^  vi.  188. 

Blood,  believed  to  contain  the  soul. 


i.  192-1Q3 ;  iv.  235 ;  prohibited  'as 

'  food,  i.  102-103  ;  ÜL  439  ;  iv.  235  ; 
layrsr  on  the  shedding  of,  i  102-107. 

Blood-avenger,  the,  or  redeemer»  i. 
105. 

Blood  of  the"  Covenant,  the,  vi.  78. 

Boanerges,  signification  of,  v.  231. 

Boar  executed  in  Planders,  i.  105. 

BoHZ,  ii.  245-250 ;  his  marriage  with 
Ruth,  Ü.  250. 

Boaz,  name  of  a  brazen  pillar,  iii.  94; 
pillar  of^  the  temple,  its  signifi- 
cance, iii.  115. 

Bopp,  i.  117- 

Borsippa,  i.  115. 

Bosheth,  substituted  in  proper  names 
for  Baal,  ü.  196. 

Botta,  i.  113. 

Bozez,  iL  308. 

Brahmins,  their-aacred  books,  i  2. 

Brazen  sea,  the,  iii.  26,  94. 

Brazen  serpent,  the,  iii  369. 

Bronze  age,  the,  i  76. 

Brugsch,  ii  9. 

Buddha,  v.  50. 

Bull,  howregarded by  ancient  people^, 
iii  135 ;  the  golden  image  made  by 
the  Israelites,  iii  351-352. . 

Bunsen,  ii  9. 

Burrhus,  vi  363. 

Byblus,  a  Phcenician  city,  ii  223. 

Caaba,  i.  229. 

Cabul,  signification  of,  iii.  113. 

Caesarea  Philippi  v.  361,  363;  de- 
scription of,  V.  399. 

Caiaphas,  date  of  holding  high 
priest's  office,  v.  122 ;  summonses 
witnesses  against  Jesus,  vi.  93 ; 
forces  Jesus  to  declare  himself  the 
Messiah,  vi.  99  ;  pronounces  judg- 
ment upon  Jesus,  vi  99 ;  presides 
in  judgment  over  Peter  and  John, 
vi  180. 

Cain,  i.  67-69  ;  signification  of,  i  67; 
quarrels  with  Abel,  i.  67 ;  banished 
from  Eden,  i  68 ;  story  of  con- 
sidered, i.  69-79. 

Cainan,  i  80  ;  resemblance  to  Cain, 
i  81. 

Cainites,  the,  i  69. 

Caleb,  ii  84,  91 ;  the  Eenizzites,  ii 
149-158 ;  a  warrior,  ii  153-154 ; 
genealogy  of,  ii.  158 ;  how  re- 
garded by  the  J^ews,  ii  157-158. 

Calf,  golden.    See  Bu^.  . 
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Calignla,  emperor,  d&inu  diTine 
honours,  vL  245. 

Calneh,  mled  by  Nimrod,  L  110. 

Cambysee,  iv.  143 ;  date  of  Mb  death, 
iv.  14^. 

Gana,  in  Gralilee,  vi.  417. 

Canaan,  called  the  Holy  Land,  t. 
29 ;  signification  of,  i.  122 ;  pro- 
mised  to  the  posterity  of  Abram, 
i.  148 ;  land  promised  to  the 
Israelites^  ii.  86;  conquest  of,  iL 
133'148;  Boatbem  part  of  con- 
quered by  Israel,  li.  135;  con- 
quered by  Joshua,  ii.  136;  ac- 
counts of  conquest  considered,  ii. 
136-148 ;  conquest  not  effected  till 
time  of  Solomon,  iL  138  ;  curse  of, 
üi.  116-126. 

Canaanites,  the,  i.  22,  24;  placed 
among  the  children  of  Ham,  i. 
123 ;  their  rererence  for  an  oak,  i. 
148 ;  composed  of  various  tribes, 
i.  312;  their  wars  with  the 
Israelites,  ü.  133-136,  139,  163- 
174  ;  worship  powers  of  nature, 
iiL  115;  condition  under  Solomon, 
iii.  117, 120, 121;  abominations  of, 
üil22, 

Gandace,  queen  of  Meroe,  yi.  207. 

Canon,  rise  of  the,  yi.  402;  date  of 
the  nnal  decision  on  the,  vi.  402. 

Capernaum,  v.  11 ;  position  of,  v. 
158, 159 ;  160,  166  ;  reproached  for 
neglecting  its  opportunities,  v.  331, 
363,  388 ;  visited  by  Jesus,  v.  429. 

Caphtorites,  ii.  110. 

CarcbemiBh,  iv.  25. 

Casiphia,  iv.  186. 

Caspar,  v.  95. 

Catherine,  Mount  of  Saint,  iL  70. 

Catholic  Church,  vi.  407. 

Cats,  worship  of,  iL  105. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  L  66. 

Cencresa,  a  harbour  of  Corinth,  vi. 
279. 

Census  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  account  of  considered, 
V.  69-70. 

Centurion  of  Capernaum  implores 
the  aid  of  Jesus  on  behalf  of  his 
sick  son,  vi.  419-420. 

Cephas.    See  Peter. 

Cephira,  iv.  205. 

Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
iv.  45. 

Chalcol,  iü.  102L 


Chaldees,  the^  i.  88,  113;  acoGnni 
of  a  flood.  1.  88 ;  kingdom  of,  iv. 
25 ;  attack  Judah,  iv.  37  ;  treat- 
ment of  conquered  lands,  iv.  42 
attack  on  Jerusalem,    iv.   57-65 

? garrison  slain  l^  Ishmael,  iv.  72 
all   of   their  langdom,    iv.    117 
118. 

Chammanim,  used  in  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  iiL  148;  use  of  €xm^ 
demned  in  the  law,  iv.  226. 

ChampoUion,  iL  9. 

Chase,  the,  bow  considered,  is 
Israel,  iü.  17-18. 

Chattin,  horns  of,  place  where  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  was  de- 
livered, V.  180. 

Chavvah,  Hebrew  spelling  of  Eve,  i. 
80. 

Chebar,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  iv. 
45. 

'^Cheesemakers'  YaUey,**  the,  iii. 
4,6. 

Chemi,  Mgnification  of,  i.  299. 

Chemosh,  i.  198 ;  god  of  the  M oab- 
ites^  iiL  94,  109 ;  mscription  on 
stone  concemiug  him,  iiL  163-164 ; 
sanctuary  destroyed,  iii.  432. 

Chemoshnadab,  iii.  164. 

Chephren,  antiquity  of  his  statue,  k 
84. 

Cherith,  brook,  iii,  181. 

Cherub,  nature  and  significance 
doubtful,  iii.  115. 

Children,  sacrifice  of,  i.  30 ;  iL  102, 
103,  219-220;  iii.  393-394,  397  ;  iv. 
85,  226  ;  held  responsible  for  crime 
of  parents,  iii.  21-22  ;  iv.  107  ;  de- 
clared free  from  consequences  of 
gEirents'  deeds,  iv.  108. 
hUdren  of  the  kingdom,"  v.  385. 

Chileab,  son  of  David,  iiL  55. 

Chilion,  ü.  242. 

Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai,  iii.  70. 

Chinese,  their  sacred  books,  L  2. 

Chorazin,  v.  159,  175 ;  rebuked  for 
neglectiag  its  opportunities,  v.  331, 
388. 

Christ.    See  Jesus. 

Christian,  derivation  of  the  term,  vi. 
234 ;  applied  to  the  believers  in 
mockery,  vL  234  ;  characteristic  of 
community  at  Antioch,  vi.  234- 
235. 

Christian  literature  in  the  New 
Testament,  v.  28-3& 
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Christians,  their  sacred  books,  L  2: 
term  of  reproach,  t.  23 ;  used  Ola 
Testament  as  a  source  for  the 
biography  of  Jesus,  y.  46;  opinions 
of,  as  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
V.  411 ;  expectation  of  the  return  of 
Jesus,  V.  425 ;  force  words  of  Jesus 
into  agreement  with  their  own 
ideas,  v.  443-444  j  community  be- 
comes a  church,  VI.  398 ;  persecuted 
under  Nero,  vi.  372 ;  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  established  order 
of  things,  vi.  397. 

Christianity  springs  into  life  ae  a 
religion  at  Antioch,  vi.  234  ;  sepa- 
rates itself  definitely  from  Judaism, 
vi.  393 ;  applied  as  a  new  law,  vi 
394. 

Christmas-day,  origin  of,  v.  83-85 ; 
celebration  of  when  introduced,  v. 
83 ;  conjectures  as  to  the  day  of 
Jesus'  birth,  v.  83 ;  why  fixed  on 
the  25th  December,  v.  83-84  ;  cha- 
racter of  the  festival,  v.  85. 

Christmas  trees,  v.  85. 

Chronicler,  the,  sketch  of  his  work, 
iv.  257-261. 

Chronicles,  book  of,  i.  36 ;  account 
of  the  ark's  removal  to  Jerusalem, 
iii  12;  the  writer  of,  iii  13-14; 
iv.  256-258 ;  when  written,  iii.  81 ; 
its  contents,  iv.  258-260 ;  composed 
after  the  f aU  of  Persian  monarchy, 
iv.  275. 

**  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel,** 
book  of,  iii  145. 

"  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah," 
book  of,  iii  216. 

Chusa,  V.  238. 

Cushan,  Bishathim,  ii  15(^. 

Cicesium,  iv.  25. 

Cilicians,  synagogue  of,  vi.  195. 

Circumcision,  custom  of,  ii  101 ;  iv. 
180,  227  ;  not  enforced  by  commu- 
nity at  Jerusalem,  vi.  253 ;  ques- 
tion whether  heathen  converts 
ought  to  submit  to,  vi.  257-258. 

Cities  of  Refuge,  i.  106;  iii  439-440 ; 
iv.  183. 

City  of  Palms,  v.  451. 

Claudia  Procula,  vi  114.^ 

Claudius,  emperor,  banishes  Jews 
from  Rome,  vi.  279;  famine  in 
Judaea  in  the  reign  of,  vi.  233. 

Claudius  Lysias,  vi.  343,  347-348. 

Claudius  Felix,  date  of,  y.  5. 


Clement,  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul; 
vi.  272 ;  letter  ta  the  Corinthian», 
v.  28. 

Cleopas,  vi  140» 

Cloe,  vi.  315. 

Cnidus,  vi  357. 

Colossians,  date  of  epistle  to  the,  vi. 
382 ;  authorship  of,  vi.  383. 

Conmierce  encouraged  by  Solomon, 
iii.  92-93;  its  interest  required 
the  worslup  of  strange  gods,  iii 
110. 

Conmiunity,  primitive  of  Jerusalem 
regarded  as  having  special  autho- 
rity, vi.  245 ;  special  influences 
working  on,  vi.  245;  principles 
of  th«  Essenes  adopted  by,  vi 
246 ;  dispute  with  Paul,  vi.  247 ; 
origin  of  the  dispute,  vi  248-249 ; 
leader»  of  recognise  Paul  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  vi  250-252;  im- 
pose conditions  on  the  heathen 
converts,  vi  252-253 ;  breach  with 
the  gentile  Christians  at  Antioch, 
vi.  256-257. 

Coniah,  name  of  Jehoiakin,  iv.  41. 

Copper,  forging  of,  discovered,  i.  69- 
70,  76. 

Copts,  i.  299. 

Corban,  signification  of,  v.  856. 

Corinth,  y.  24,  vi.  279 ;  community 
of  believers  at,  vi  310-331  ;  Paul's 
lost  letters  to  the  church  of,  vi^ 
311,  320 ;  condition  of  the  church, 
vi  S12-S15 ;  church  sends  letter  to 
Paul,  vi  315.    See  Paul. 

Corinthians,  I.  epistle  to  the,  vi 
816-319 ;  date  of,  vi  319. 

Corinthians,  XL  epistle  to  the,,  vi 
321-323  y  date  of,  vi  32L 

Cornelius,  vi.  263:  receives  Peter, 
vi  264 ;  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
vi265. 

Cosmogony,  i.  41. 

Covetousness  of  Lot,  i  148. 

Creation,  first  account  of,  i  42-44 ; 
theory  of  Hugh  Miller,  i  45 ;  theory 
of  J.G-.  von  Herder,  i.  46;  Chaldsean 
account  of,  i.  47 ;  second  account 
of,  i.  52-54;  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  i  54-55;  Persian 
account  of,  i  56,  61. 

Crete,  vi.  358 

Crispus,  vi.  280,  282. 

Crocodiles,  worship  of,  ii.  105. 

Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians,  iv.  117. 
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Cnxn,  Tuioiu  foniu  ot  the.  tL  IZL 
CrnciEiiaD,   the,   tL   118-136;    de- 

Bcription  of.  vi.  121-122. 
Cush,  L  55,  111. 

CutbseaiiB,  iv.  149-150. 
Cathfth,  i     " "" 


Cyrenteuu,  synagogue  of,  t 
Cvrenie*Tte  preach  Jeaiu  at  i 
ït209. 


t  Antiocb, 

Cyras,  L  ^;  tL  93;  date  of  revolt 
against  Aatyagea,  it.  117  ;  king  of 
PetBiuiB  and  MedcB,  \i.  117  i  con- 
qaest  of  Babylon,  iv.  117 ;  bow 
desoribi-d  by  an  iBraelite  prophet, 
■  _  i«nino 'tiijBwr--' 


DaooM,   i.  113;  god  of  the  PhiUa. 
X\ast,  Ü.  335 ;  peoaUar  custom  of 

DalmaDulha,  i.  360. 


21S. 

iJao,  i.  239,  294 ;  tribe  of,  ii.  176 ; 
origin  of  the  sanotnary,  ii.  175- 
178 ;  aoconot  of  sanctuary  oon- 
Bidered,  ii.  178. 

Daniel  mentioned  by  Ezfkiel.  iv. 
163  ;  Ws  vision,  iv.  273-274  ;  «tory 
of,  iv.  389-295 ;  in  the  Uona'  den, 
iv.  294  1  the  visionn  recorded  in  the 
book  of,  iv.  297-298;  prophecy  of 


these 


of  n 


Daniel,  book  of.  L  36  ;  origin  of,  i 
288  ;  aathor's  knowledge  of  hiatory 
defective  iv.  295 ;  the  viaions  in- 
terpreted, iv.  296-299;  its  inspira- 
tion coDsidsred,  iv.  299-300 :  date 
ot,  iv.  299. 

Dwiit«a,  the,  Ü.  lT6j  steal  the  tero- 
plum  and  ephod,  ii.  177. 

Dapline,  city  id  Egypt,  iv.  %% 


Darid,  i.  24;  aneegtry  of,  ü  350; 

ancónted  by  Samnel,  ii.  332;   at 

th«  oourt  of  Saul,  iL  .333  ;  arrivea 

the  camp   of   Israel,  Ü.  342 ; 


liath  conaidered,  ii. , 

Michal,  ii.  348 ;  seeks  aid  from 
SamueL  iL  349 ;  proofs  of  Jona- 
than's friendBhip.  li.  350-356 ;  flies 
from  Saul,  ii.  ^;  persecuted  by 
Saul,  iL  356-372 ;  takes  refuge  in 
the  cave  of  AdnlUm,  iL  357  ;  hii 
life  in  the  desert,  ii.  363;  meets 
Abigail  at  Canuel,  ii.  361-365  ;  his 
wives,  Ü.  36Q ;  spares  the  life  of 
Saul,  Ü.  367-371;  enters  the  ser- 
vice of  Acbish,  li.  384 ;  joins  the 
Philistines,  ii.  371 ;  bia  marauding 
BipaditioDB,  ii.  386;  mourning  for 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  ii.  390  ;  dirge 
in  honour  of  Saul,  Ü.  319 ;  sends 
embassy  to  Jabeah,  ii.  391 ;  mar- 
ries daushter  of  Geahur,  ii.  393  ; 
demanda  the  return  of  Alichal.  ii. 
394;  relations  with  Joab,  ii.  394; 
iii.  87  ;  proclaimed  king  of  Israel, 
ii.  395 ;  length  of  reign  in  Judah, 
ii,  396-396 ;  date  of  accession  to 
throne,  ii.  397 ;  summoned  to  be 
kicg  in  Israel,  iii.  1;  defeat  of 
PhiliBtines,  iii.  2;  exploits  of  his 
heroes,  iii.  8 ;  taksa  jebua  by 
Btorm,  ÜI.  4-6 ;  removal  ot  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem,  iii.  7-11 ;  account  in 
Chronicles  of  the  ark  and  the  t«m- 
jile.  iii.  11-14;  reasons  tor  not 
building  the  temple,  iii.  14-16; 
aenda  for  the  son  of  Jonathan,  iii. 
17-18:  tribnlation  of  his  people, 
iii.  19  ;  summons  the  elders  of 
Giheon,  iii.  21 ;  gives  seven  sons 
of  Saul  to  the  Gibeonitea,  UL  21 ; 
burits  Saul  and  others  in  the  family 
tomb  of  Saul,  iii.  24  ;  renews  con- 
flict with  Philistines,  iii.  25 ;  his 
might  aa  kiiur,  ilL  ^34 ;  demanda 
cedar  wood  from  Mount  Lebuion, 
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taking  of  the  ceneni,  iij.  35-41 ; 
seeks  Co  avrrt  the  pUgue,  iiL  38 ; 
acmnnt  of  the  plague  in  Chro- 
nlclBB,  iii.  40 ;  iv.  276 ;  betrayal  of 
Uriah,  iii.  41-42 ;  rebuked  by  Na- 
than, iii.  43-45 ;  conduct  during  the 

with  Che  woman  of  Tekoa,  iii.  62- 
54;  pardnnB  Ahattlom,  iii,  54;  üia 
kingdom  usurped  by  AbBalom,  iii. 
S7-5S  j  Sight  from  Jerusalem,  iii. 
58 ;  hiB  conacienoe  oneaay,  iii.  T" 
battle  with  Absalom,  iii,  66 ;  gi 
for  Absalom,  iii.  S7;  secret  p 
raise  to  Amas^  iii.  C9-71 ;  bia 
hatred  of  Joab,  iii.  75  -,  last  words 
coucecnir^  Joab,  iii.  75  i  parting 


his  death  and  burial,  IiL  75;  length 
of  bis  reigp,  iiL  75;  sketch  of 
hia  chaiacter,  iii.  76-91;  Fsalms, 
authorship  of,  iiL  77-82 ;  passage 
in  Amoa  conoerniDg  bis  musiöd 
fame,  iii.  81 ;  bia  singing  and 
playing,  iK.  81 ;'  why  r^arded  as 
cbief  psalmist  of  Israel,  iii.  81 ;  hia 
religion, '  iii.  83-85;  hia  treachery 
to  Uriah,  iii.  85 ;  treatment  ot  hfs 

Srisoners,  iii.  89 ;  his  ouoning,  iii. 
5  ;  hia  domeatio  diaastera.  iii.  ST, ; 
his  inner  life,  iiL  88j  hia  d^ng 
worda,  iii.  89:  opiniooa  of  histo- 
rians explained,  iii  90;hawtreated 
by  tradition,  iii,  90;  insurrection 
at  bis  death,  iiL  92  ;  hia  probable 
motive  for  oonanlting  oracles,  iiL 
100  ;  his  reign  favourable  for  reli- 
gioua  progreaa,  iii,  123;  how  con- 
sidered by  Judiean  biatoriana,  iii. 
334-336 :  prayer  ascribed  to  him, 
iii.  335. 
Davidio  paalma  omitted  in  aketch  ot 

Day  of  atonement,  iv.  229231, 
Dead  Sea,  the,  i  147 ;  origin  ot,  i. 

175  ;  trait  growing  near,  L  176-177, 
Debir,  conquered  by  Joabua,  iL  136  ; 

taken  by  Judah,  ii.  140, 
Deborah,  nuraa  of  Kebekab,  i.  262. 
Deborah,  ii,  158-1Ï3 ;   her  song  the 

most  ancieAt  lacaelite  poemestanl, 

iL  162;  palm  of,  ii,  167;  het  song, 

iL  173-174. 


'  Demon,  story  ot  man  poiHssed  by  a, 
T.  166-167, 169. 

Demoniacs,  t.  170-174 

Deaert,  use  of  term,  Ü.  362. 

Dencaljon,  L  132. 

Deuteronomy,  i,  31,  32;  ii.  82,  142  ; 
aignificatioQ  of,  iL  82;  containa 
Eilkiah'a  book  of  the  Law,  iJL 
435 ;  how  compiled,  iii.  435 ;  why 

.  ascribed  to  Moses,  iiL  436  ;  its  con- 
tents, iii.  437-442;  its  tone  and 
character,  iii,  440;  remorka  upon 
the  ciHnpilation  and  use  óf  the 
book,  iv,  86-87. 

Devil,  the,  tempts  Jeens,  v.  411-414. 

Dialects,  how  they  differ  from  lim- 
guages,  L  119, 

Diana  (Artemis),  vi.  309-310, 

Diblaiin,  daughter ot,Gomcr,  iii.  204, 

Dibon,  city  in  Moab,  iii,  162 ;  stcne 
found  on  site  of,  iii.  162. 

DicCe,  Mount  ot,  iL  78. 

Dike,  goddesBof  justice,  vL  361. 

Dinah,  birth  of,  L  240;  legend  of,  ii 
203-304. 

Dionyaius,  first  Christian  bishop  at 
Athens,  vL  277. 

"'^'   iple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  vi. 


406.    . 


«John 


Dlsciplea,  the  twelve,  how  gathered 
fcioether,  v.  228;  the  object  of 
Jesua  in  selecting,  t,  228-230) 
taelvt  an  accidentM  number,  t. 
23'J;  character  and  poattion  of,  v. 
231-232;  receitre  tba  charge  to 
preach,  v.  233;  oonrlitïons  of  dia- 
ciplfship,  V.  239-243  ;  do  not  fulfil 
expectations  of  Jesus,  v.  244-245 ; 
powcrleas  to  oast  out  a  demon,  v. 
246-248;  comparison  of  with  Jesus, 
V,  240-250  ;  ib«  story  of  the  call  of 
Matthew  conaideceJ,  v.  256-267;  ■ 
break  the  sabbath,  v.  271,  279; 
eajoiaed  not  to  turn  to  the 
heathens  ot  Sainaritana,  v,  375; 
receive  no  command  to  preach  to 
the  heathen,  v.  376 ;  n>>inioii  of 
with  reaped  to  the  heathen,  y. 
393 ;  take  ship  with  Jesus  at  Dal- 
manutha,  v.  39S ;  inform  Jesus  of 
the  general  opinion  concerning 
him,  V,  400;  express  their  own 
opinion  concerning  Jesu»,  t.  401 ; 
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onvter,  tl  92  ;  thPÏr  conctption 
heaFCD  knd  the  resnrrectioii, 
139 ;  oi^iu  of  th«ir  beïef  in  the 
resturection  irf  Je»iia,  tï.  140-143, 
146.  147-143  ;  the  reaorrKtiOD  of 
Jeatu  doabCcd  by  «ome  of,  vi.  147  ; 
bow  affected  by  the  death  of  Jeeae. 
V.  19  ;  their  fütb  restored,  vi.  148- 
149 ;  form  a  community  M  Jem- 
•»lein,  T.  19  ;  vi.  162-189  ;  reawin 
of  their  eslablighment  at  Jeni- 
■alern,  ri.  162-163;  «elect  an  apoxtre 
to  take  the  place  of  Joda»,  v.  164, 
165-166 ;  their  Sdehty  and  coonige, 
~L  167 ;  atocy  of  the  peoteoostal 
i.  167-169;  atory  of  the 


pent 


isidered,  1 


L  182 ;  ; 


tr>  the  Jewish  ideaa  of  religious, 
life,  T.  BO ;  called  Naiarenes,  v. 
20;  dispute  in  the  community,  v. 
20;  tbeir  relation  to  the  newmove- 
ment  at  Antioch,  t.  21-22 ;  divided 
intJtWD  Bchoole.T.  22-23;  disputes 
between  the  two  gchoolg,  ï,  23,  24  ; 
riae  of  a  middle  partf,  t.  27  ;  the 
struggle  ended  in  the  Universal 
(CathoUc)  Church,  v.  27,  vi.  3Ü3- 
397. 

Divination,  the  art  of.  L  286. 

Divorce,  law  and  usaj^e  of,  v.  434- 
435;  condemned  by  Jesua,  v. 


Dorcas.    5«Tahitha. 

DoriaiiB.the,i.l32. 

Dorus,  L  132. 

Praehenfels,  legend  of,  i.  C 

Dreams  considered  as  divine  revels 
tioDB,  V.  90;  explanation  of  bv 
Cicero,  i.  270;  remark  on  by 
Elihu,  i.  272;  how  regarded  in 
Israel,  i.  272;  passage  from  Jens, 
son  of  Sirach,  relating  to,  i.  272. 

DrusilK  wife  of  Felix,  vi.  352. 

Eahtkr.  i.  137 ;  Easter  eggs,  L  137 ; 

iT.  232. 
El>al,  Mount,  i.  141 ;  Israel  ordered 


Ebedmelecfa,  eitizeg  of  Jndafa,  iv.  30  ; 

advocate  of  Jeremiah,  lt.  5^ 

Ebenezer  railed  by  Samuel,  iL  269  ; 
Bignification  of,  li.  269. 

Eliioniies,  the,  t.  28,  301 ;  sect  of, 
Ti.  392;  tenets  of,  vi  392-393> 
viewH  of  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit, 
T.71;  parable  of  the  rich  man  wbo 
gaveafeast,  V.  391. 

Ecclesiaites.  why  McHbed  to  Solo- 
mon, iv.  284  1  iiliowa  Jewish  doabia 
of  their  religion,  iv.  285;  examined, 
iv.  284-286. 

Eden,  L  53-57 ;  rivere  of,  L  63,  55-56. 

Edom.  tribes  of,  represented  by  Isaac, 
i.  139 ;  aignification  of,  i.  218. 

EdomiteE.  tie,  i.  21,  128  ;  a  mingled 
race,  i,  216;  their  relatione  with  tho 
Israelites,  1  216 ;  social  life  of,  i. 
216  ;  conquered  by  David,  L  217  ; 
iii.  26  ;  their  fear  of  the  Israelites, 
ii.  110 ;  poeseBaors  of  aoDthem 
Jndah  at  time  of  retom,  iv.  139. 

Egeria,  ii.  78. 

Eglon,  a  Moabite  king,  ii.  162. 

^gypt,  I  9S ;  famine  iu,  i.  269 ;  ac- 
ioaaidered,  i  383 ; 


situation  oC,L  298;  the  I 


intrysnd 


by  the  Greeta.  i.  ïac  :  niatoiy  oi.  i. 
299,  306 ;  ii.  9-10 ;  its  king  com- 
pared with  Louis  XIV.,  1.  301 ; 
monuments  of,  i.  301  i  royalty  of, 
i.  301 ;  priests  of ,  L  304 ;  religion 
of,  i.  304 ;  date  of  its  freedom 
from  SjTiana,  i,  306;  dislike  of 
foreigners,  i.  306;  accounts  of  its 

Clagues,  ii.  31-37 ;  death  of  thefirat- 
om  foretold,  ii.  34 ;  its  plagusi 
compared  with  n  atural  phenomena, 
ii.  39 ;  death  of  first-bom,  ii.  41- 
46 ;  trade  with  Palestine,  iii.  93  ; 
oontjuered  by  Cambyaea,  iv.  143- 

Egyptiana,  the,  have  a  week  of  seven 
days,  ii.  99  ;  objecta  of  their  wor- 
shji,  ii.  105  ;  moral  teaching  of.  ii. 
105 ;  regard  the  serpent  as  a  sacred 
animal,  iii.  369. 

Ehud,  iL  162. 

Ekron.  a  city,  ii  150. 

El,  signification  of,  L  30. 


Elatb,  pass  of,  ii.  90. 
Elath,  seaport,  ii  110. 
Eldad,  a  prophet,  iii.  i 
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Ephraim,.  i  294-295. 

Ephraim,  city  in  Juclaea,  v.  430. 

Ephraimites,  the,  cub  off  the 
Midianites'  escape,  ii.  j91 ;  tested 
by  Shibboleth,  ii.  218;  war  with 
Israelites,  ii.  217. 

Ephrath,  i.  255. 

Ephron,  i.  194. 

Epiphanes,  iv.  274.    See  Antiochus. 

Epiphany,  feast  of,  v.  98*99 ;  signiü- 
cation  of,  v.  99. 

Erastus,  city  treasurer  of  Corinth, 
vi.  281. 

Erech  ruled  by  Nimrod,  L  110. 

Ësar-haddon,  iii.  381 ;  iv.  149. 

Esau.  i.  131 ;  his  wives,  i.  216  ;  ob- 
tains name  of  Edom,  i.  218 ;  re- 
nounce» birthright,  i.  218 ;  signifi- 
cation of,  i.  217 ;  his  character,  i. 
217-226;  account  of,  i.  217-221, 
248-252,  260;  why  represented  as 
twin  brother  of  Jacob,  iL  154. 

Esdras,  book  of,  called  the  Third  of 
Esdras,  iv.  136. 

Ksek,  signification  of,  L  210. 

Eshcol,  i.  149:  signification  of  name, 
ii.  155 ;  valley  of,  ii.  155 ;  deriva- 
tion of  name,  ii.  157. 

Essenee,  colonies  o^  v.  7,  127;  rules 
of  the  order  of,  v.  127, 133  ;  prac- 
tised exorcism,  v.  169;  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Grospels,  v.  310 ;  their 
principles  supersede  principle  of 
Jesus  in  the  community  at  Jeru^ 
salem,  vi.  246. 

Essenism,  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity dates  from  apostolic  age, 
V.  311. 

Esther,  story  of,  iv.  277-281 ;  book  of, 
its  spirit,  iv.  282;  date  of  author- 
ship, iv.  283. 

Eternal  life  in  heaven,  the  idea  of, 
foreign  to  the  Israelites  before  and 
at  the  time  of  Jesus,  v.  426. 

Etham,  ii.  232. 

Ethan,  iii.  12,  102  ;  date  concerning 
him  untrustworthy,  iii  102. 

Ethiopia,  i.  63,  .55,  112,  113. 

Ethiopian  accosted  by  I'hilip,  vi. 
207-208  ;  baptised,  ri.  208. 

Euhemerism,  i.'136;  iL  223. 

Eunice,  vi,  238. 

Euodia,  fellow-labourer  with  Paul  at 
Phiiippi,  vL  272. 

Euphrates,  the,  i,  53,  55,  109 ;  road 
from  Egypt,  iv.  2. 


Eutychus  roBtored  by  Paul,  vi.  331» 
332. 

Eve,  creation  of,  i.  44,  53-54 ;  tempta- 
tion of,  i.  58 ;  punishment  of,  i.  59- 
60  (  signification  of,  L  67;  Hebrew 
form  of,  i.  80. 

Evil-merodach,  iv.  85,  117. 

Exodus»  the,  ii  51-59. 

Exorcism  practised  by  the  Essenes, 
v.  169 ;  art  of  asctibed  to  Solo- 
mon, v.  169-170;  conditions  for 
success  in,  v.  248. 

Ezekiel.  i.  32,  33;  «peaks  of  the 
worship   of   animals,   iii.   397 ;   a 

Sriest  and  prophet)  iv.  91-105 ; 
ate  of  his  book,  iv-  92 ;  length  of 
Erophetic  labours,  iv.  92 ;  vision  of 
is  call  to  prophecy,  iv.  93  ;  signi- 
fication of  the  symbols  of  his  vision, 
iv.  96 ;  called  a  riddle  maker,  iv. 
97;  description  of  Yahweh's  glory, 
iv.  96 ;  style  of  his  preaching,  iv. 
98 ;  his  attacks  upon  surrounding 
peoples,  iv.  99 ;  his  view  of  IsraePa 
restoration,  iv.  99 ;  style  of  hia 
writing,  iv.  101 ;  his  division  of 
the  priesthood,  iv.  102;  his  devo- 
tion to  the  temple,'  iv.  104 ;  hia 
counsels  to  the  Judaean  exiles,  iv. 
105-106  ;  his  view  óf  guilt,  iv.  107- 
108. 
Eziongeber,  ships  built  at  by  Sol^- 

mon,  111.  93. 
Ezra,  i.  33,  35,  36  ;  ii.  93  ;  his  writ- 
ings, iv.  129;  duration  of  his  journey, 
to  Jerusalem,  iv.  137 ;  his  return 
from  Babylonia,  iv.  177 ;  the  scribe, 
iv.  177-192;  his  descent,  iv.  185 ; 
requests  permission  to  go  to  Ju- 
daea, iv.  185 ;  his  departure  from 
Babylon,  iv.  186-187;  his  reception 
at  Jerusalem,  iv.  187 ;  his  grief 
at  the  foreign  marriages  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  iv.  188-192  ;  hia 
prayer,  iv.  189 ;  his  resolve  to 
break  the  foreign  marriages  of  the< 
Jews,  iv.  191 ;  opposition  to  hia 
measures,  iv.  193 ;  reads  the  Law 
to  the  Jews,  iv.  212-213 ;  extolled 
as  a  second  Moses,  iv.  224  ;  father 
of  Judaism,  iv.  224  ;  opposition  to 
his  work.  iv.  240-254 ;  his  work 
successful  among  the  Jews,  iv^  254. 
Ezra,  book  of,  i.  36 ;  authorship  of, 
iv.  257  ;  composed  after  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  iv.  275. 
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writers,  i.  138 ;  maimer  of  compila- 
tion, i  307-309. 

Gerar,  i  143,  209. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  L  141 ;  v.^^  125  ; 
Israel  orderedto  assemble  at,  ii.  143. 

Germans,  the,  attachment  to  their 
stone  gods,  i  228. 

Germany,  v.  85. 

Gershem,  the  Arab,  iv.  193, 198,  200; 
his  opposition  to  Nehemiah's  work, 
iv.  205-206. 

Gershom,  ii.  89,  178,  180. 

Geshur,  king  of,  receives  Absalom, 
iiL  51. 

Gessius  Floras,  v.  5;  influence  of  his 
rule  on  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  v.  5. 

Gethsemane,  v.  236  ;  vL  81-93. 

Gezer,  iL  136 ;  üi.  92, 116,  117, 

Giants,  ii.  110,  111. 

Gibbethon,  iii.  142. 

Gibeah,  ü.  306. 

Gibeah  of  Saul,  derivation  of  name, 
iü.  21. 

Gibeon,  the  sun  stands  still,  ii.  135. 

Gibeonites,  the,  ii  274  ;•  iiL  20-24 ; 
seek  alliance  with  Joshua,  ii.  133- 
134  ;  desert  the  common  cause,  ii. 
134  ;  condemned  to  the  service  of 
the  temple,  ü.  134,  140 ;  demand 
seven  of  the  house  of  Saul,  iii.  21. 

Gideon,  iL  185-199;  builds  an  altar 
to  Yahweh,  iL  187-188;  destroys 
Baal*s  altar,  ii.  188 ;  named  Jerub- 
'  baal,  ii.  188 ;  destroys  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  ii.  192 ;  maJces  an  ephod, 
ii.  193;  slays  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  ii.  192  ;  buried  at  Ophiah, 
ii.  193;  his  real  name  and  signifi- 
cation, iL  195 ;  his  faith,  iL  197- 
199;  his  sons  murdered,  ii.  200; 
how  treated  by  tradition,  iiL  90. 

"  Gideon's  band,"  ü.  198-199. 

Gihon,  i.  53,  55 ;  well  of,  iii.  74. 

Gilead,  signification  of,  L  243 ;  land 
of,  Ü.  212,  213. 

Gileadites,  the,  ii.  214-219  ;  ask  help 
from  Saul,  iL  293-295 ;  colonies  of 
in  Assyria,  iii.  317-318. 

Gilgal,  derivation  of  name,  ii.  101. 

Güoh,  iü.  57. 

Giscala,  a  Jewish  city,  vi.  215. 

"Gittith,  to  the,"  significance  of 
term,  iv.  271. 

Gnostics.  See  Mardon  and  Marci- 
onites. 

Grod  (Elohim),  his  commandments  to 


Noah,  L 100-104 ;  his  covenant  with 
Noah,  i.  100-108  ;  his  promise  that 
there  shall  never  be  another  flood, 
i.  107 ;  use  of  name  in  Psalms,  iii. 
249.  See  Yahweh. 
God,  his  unity  only  gradually  re- 
cognised, i.  21 ;  m.  290,  412,  417  ; 
iv.  124 ;  cannot  be  spoken  of 
except  in  inadequate  language,  i. 
49,  50,  94  ;  exalted  but  inadequate 
conception  of  him  in  parts  of 
Genesis,  i.  50,  51 ;  inadequate  or 
unworthy  conceptions  of  him  in 
the  New  Testament,  vi.  189,  437  ; 
man  called  to  his  perfection,  L  66 ; 
V.  292-296 ;  human  progress  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  i.  78  ; 
life  with  him  the  only  true  life,  i. 
87  ;  ii.  376,  378;  false  and  true 
conceptions  of  his  government  and 
his  distribution  of  blessings,  i.  96- 
99,  114,  121,  179,  184,  185,  205, 
288,  289  ;  iL  92,  124  ;  iü.  195,  284, 
320 ;  iv.  1,  105-115,  175-177 ;  ap- 

groximation  to  belief  in  his  father- 
ood,  i.  108  ;  how  he  speaks  to  us, 
i.  145 ;  Ü.  24,  25,  27,  28,  81 ;  a 
consuming  fire,  and  yet  our  Father, 
L  162 ;  the  sacrifices  he  demands 
of  ua,  L  193 ;  what  is  meant  by 
his  being  everywhere,  i.  233-235 ; 
love  of  him  impUes  love  of  good- 
ness, i.  248 ;  ii.  109 ;  obedience  to 
him,  iL  330  ;  iü.  274  ;  must  not  be 
identified  with  Yahweh,  ü.  335 ; 
the  repentance  he  accepts,  iü.  157; 
is  it  death  to  see  him  ?  ÜL  358,  359  ; 
our  desires  must  not  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  his  wül,  iiL  409  ; 
as  revealed  in  nature  according  to 
the  Psalms,  iü.  412-414  ;  chiefly 
revealed  in  man,  ü.  239 ;  sense  of 
personal  relationship  to  him,  iv. 
270 ;  general  yearning  towards  him 
about  the  time  of  Jesus,  v.  3;  as 
preached  by  Jesus,  v.  15,  146,  220- 
227,  269,  295,  318,  319,  456;  vL 
437 ;  the  prayers  he  answers,  v. 
376;  work  for  him,  v.  210  ;  our 
true  relation  to  him  as  children, 
V.  220-227  ;  vL  32,  34  ;  conmiunion 
with  him  the  source  of  the  strength 
of  Jesus,  V.  250,  251,  332-345 ;  vi. 
84-89,  125 ;  spirit,  light,  love,  vi. 
439.  See  Yahweh  and  Jesus. 
God's  first-bom,  Israel  so-caUed,  v.  94. 
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**  God,  Son  of,"  title  of  honour  as- 
sumed by  a  king  of  Israel,  iii.  33. 

Gog,  iv.  102. 

Golgotha,  vi.  121,432;  signification 
of,  vi.  121 ;  situation  of,  vi.  121. 

Goliath,  ii.  341-348  ;  his  death  attri- 
buted to  David,  ii.  345;  to  Elhanan, 
Ü.  347  ;  üi.  25. 

Gomer,  a  measure,  iL  62. 

Gomer,  son  of  Japhet,  sons  of,  i  122. 

Gomer,  daughter  of  Diblaim,  iii.  294. 

Gomorrah,  i.  147 ;  destruction  of  i. 
169-180 ;  V.  388. 

Goshen,  dwelling-place  of  Jacob,  i. 
290 ;  excepted  from  the  plague,  ii. 
32,  33. 

Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
the,  V.  28;  passage  relating  to 
baptism  of  Jesus,  v.  148 ;  to  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  James,  vi. 
145-146  ;  possible  source  of  Luke's 
Ebionite  fragments,  v.  202. 

Gospel  of  Jesus,  v.  220-227. 

Gospel  according  to  John,  the,  v.  36, 
37 ;  vi.  403 ;  the  purpose  of  the 
writer,  vi.  411-413 ;  how  the  writer 
used  the  synoptic  gospels,  vi.  413  ; 
summary  of  the  contents  of,  vi 
413-416,  417-436;  estimate  of  its 
spirit,  vi.  438. 

Gospel  according  to  Luke,  v.  31-42 ; 
anti- Jewish  tendency  of,  v.  180 ; 
intensified  by  Marcion,  v.  385,  386 ; 
vi.  392 ;  Pauline  tendency  of,  v. 
396,  397;  vi.  299;  uses  an  Ebionite 
authority,  v.  201,  202 ;  vi.  39,  53, 
42. 

Gospel  according  to  Mark,  v.  31-42. 

Crospel  according  to  Matthew,  v.  31- 
42  ;  some  of  its  materials  possibly 
due  to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  v.  38, 
180 ;  anti-Pauline  tendency  of,  v. 
180,  393,  394 :  vi.  297,  298  ;  some- 
times softened,  vi.  375,  376 ;  ac- 
cepted in  a  modified  form  by  the 
Ebionites,  vi.  398. 

Grospel  of  Nicodemus,  story  of  the 
watch  over  the  grave  of  Jesus  in 
the,  vi.  160. 

Gospels,  the,  not  written  by  the  per- 
sons whose  names  they  bear,  v.  31 ; 
the  main  source  of  our'  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  v.  34 ;  compared 
with  each  other,  v.  35-37, 40-41. 

Grecians,  the,  complaint  of,  vi.  194  ; 
expelled  from  Jerusalem,  vi.  201 ; 


growth  of  the  freer  spirit  amongst, 
vi.  203-205,  207. 

Greek  myth,  i.  120. 

Greeks,  their  influence  upon  Jewish 
religion,!  36;  iv.  283-286;  their 
origin,  i.  132. 

Grimm,  i.  117. 

Grove,  mistranslation  in  the  author- 
ised version,  iiu  148. 

* 

Habakeüe,  his  prophecy,  iv.  39-40. 
Habel,    Hebrew   spelling   of   Abel, 

L  80 
Hadad,  iü.  109. 

Hadadezer,  King  of  Zobah,  iii.  26. 
Hagar,  i.   162-164,  181-182;  in   the 

desert,  i.  182. 
Haggai,  a  prophet,  iv.  143 ;   his  ex- 
hortations to  the  Jews,  iv.  144-146. 
Hakeldama,  vi.  164. 
Hallel,  sung  at  the  passover,  ii.  50 ; 

vi.  74. 
Ham,  1.  90;    name  refers  also  to 

Canaanites,  iii.  119. 
Haman,  iv.  278-281. 
Hamath,  v.  159 ;  attacked  by  David, 

iii.  26. 
Hamitic  peoples,  i.  123. 
Hammaë.loth,  signification  of  songs 

of,  iv.  263. 
Hamor,  ii.  203. 
Hanameel,  interview  with  Jeremiah, 

iv.  61. 
Hanani,  brother  of  Nehemiah,  iv. 

195,  210. 
Hananiah,  a  prophet  in  Judah,  iv. 

48-50. 
Hananiah,  friend  of  Daniel,  iv.  289. 

See  Shadrach. 
Hanging  letters,  in  writing,  ii.  181. 
Hanging  gardens,  iv.  116. 
Hannah,  mother  of  Samuel,  story  of, 

ii.  252-257 ;  her  song  of  gratitude, 

iL  255. 
Hanun,  son  of  Nahash,  iii.  26. 
Haram,  the,  sanctuary  at  El-Khaliel, 

i.  196. 
Haran,  i.  124, 138. 
Haran,  father  of  Lot,  i.  124. 
Harosheth,  camp  of  Sisera,  ii.  164. 
Harvest,  feast  of.    See  leasts. 
Hasmonssans,  the,  L  36. 
Havüah,  L  53. 
Havoth-Jair,  ii.  212. 
Hawara,  signification  of,  iL  61. 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  iii.  172-173. 
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Hazezon  Tamar,  i.  149. 
Hazor,  ii  136 ;  city  of,  li.  163. 
Heathen,  the,  term  includes  Samari- 
tans,  V.  378;   how  regarded    by 
Jesus,   V.  374-398  ;  partition- wall 
between  Israel  and,  thrown  down 
by  Jesus,  v.  375  ;  The  Twelve  en- 
joined not  to  turn  to,  v.  375,  377 ; 
the  Twelve  never  received  com- 
mand to  preach  to,  v.  376;  approach 
Jesu»  of  their  own  accord,  v.  377  ; 
have  places  in  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, V.  389,.  393,  394 ;  call  of  repre- 
sented in  interpolated  passage,  v. 
390 ;  consolation  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  his  gospel  and,  v.  392 :  Jesus 
finds  friends  amongst,  v.  395-396  ; 
Christian  school  of,  v.  23;  required 
to  submit  to  the  law,  v.  24 ;  right 
of   citizenship   in    the   Messianic 
kingdom,  v.   27 ;  freed  from  the 
Mosaic  law,  v.  27  ;  vL  241. 
Heaven,  Jewish  conception,  v.  426  ; 
vi.  139;  apostolic  conception,   vi. 
139. 
Heber,  signification  of,  i.  124. 
Hebrew,   the,  vowels  not  used,  ii. 
181 ;  manuscripts  contain  errors, 
ii.  251. 
Hebrews,  the  appellations  of  thtrir 
god,  i.  19-20  ;  date  of  emancipation 
from  Egyptian  slavery,  L  19  ;  sig- 
nification of,  i.  19  ;  early  customs, 
manners,  and  religious  observances, 
i.  19-20 ;   why  so  called,   i.  125 ; 
probable  origin  of,  i.  306,  312-313 ; 
metric  character  of  their  poems,  i. 
290 ;   immigration  of,  i.  312  :  op- 
pressed by  Kamses  II.,  it  55 ;  in- 
termarried with  other  tribes,  ii.  97. 
See  Israelites. 
Hebrews,   Epistle  to  the,   vi.  381; 
date  of,  vi.  382  ;  authorship  of,  vi. 
382  ;  typical  character  of,  vi.  382. 
Hebrew,    Gospel  according  to  the, 
curious  narrative  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  in,  v.  148  ;  source  of  some  of 
the  beatitudes,  v.  202. 
Hebron,  i.  134,  148,  151,  196;   de- 
scription óf  the  tombs  at,  i.  196 ; 
its  present  name,  i.  196;  conquered 
by  Joshua,  ii.  136 ;  given  to  CaJeb, 
ii.  150. 
"  Heirs  of  the  Kingdom,"  v.  391. 
Hell.    See  Gehenna  and  Sheol. 
Hellen,  i  132. 


Heman,  ilL  12,  102 ;  iv.  258 ;  date 
concerning  him  untrustworthy,  üi. 
102. 
Hephaistos,  heathen  deity,  iii.  381. 
Herakles  (Hercules),  i.  111. 
Hermon,  Mount,  ii.  119. 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  date  of,  v.  5;  vi. 
245 ;  his  territory,  v.  5 ;  receives 
embassy  from  Phoenicia,  vi.  188 ; 
his  death,  vi  188-189. 
Herod  Agrippa  II.,  vi  353 ;  resolves 
to  hear  Paul's  defence,  vi  354,  355 ; 
pronounces  his  opmion  of  Paul,  yi. 
357. 
Herod  Antipas,  v.  4 ;  his  territory, 
V.  4,  89  ;  commits  John  the  Bap- 
tist to   prison,    v.    155 ;   marries 
Herodias,  v.  156 ;  hesitates  to  put 
the  Baptist  to  death,  v.  346  ;  gives 
command  to  slay  the  Baptist,  y. 
347  ;  desires  to  see  Jesus,  v.  348 ; 
drives  Jesus  out  of  his  territory, 
V.  351,  352. 
Herod  the  Great,  v.  4 ;  date  of  acces- 
sion to  the  Jewish  throne,  i.  37 ;  v. 
4 ;  builds  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
V.  4 ;  his  character  as  king,  v.  4 ; 
thrown  into  terror  by  the  visit  of 
the  wise  men,  v.  86 ;   commands 
the  slaughter  of  male  children,  v. 
88 ;    origin  of    the    story  of    the 
slaugliter  of  male  children,  v.  94 ; 
signification  of   the  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  male  children,  v.  94, 
95 ;  death  of,  v.  88. 
Herod's  palace,  description  of,  vi.  108. 
Herodias,   v.  156;  desires  the  d^ath 
of  John  the  Baptist,  v.  346, 347  ; 
story  considered,  v.  348-349 ;  cha- . 
racter  of,  v.  348. 
Herodotus,  account  of  the  flight  of 

the  Assyrians  in,  iii  381. 
Heshbon,  capital  of  the  Amorite», 

ii.  113. 
Hethites,  the,  i.  193. 
Hezekiah,  i  29, 31 ;  son  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  iii.  361 ;  his  reformation» ' 
iii.  361-376 ;  revolts  from  Assyria, 
iii.  371-376 ;  receives  the  Babylonian 
embassy,  iii.  372;  war  with  Sen- 
nacherib, iii.  376-381 ;  his  illness, 
iii.  386 ;  his  song  of  thanksgiving, 
iii.  388^    improvements  in  Jeru- 
salem, iii.  391 :  his  death,  iii.  391. 
Hiddekel,  i  53. 
Hilkiah,  father  of  Jeremiah,  iii  420 ; 
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chief  priest  at  Jerusalem,  iii.  430 ; 
poasible  author  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  (Deuteronomy),  iii.  435-436. 

Hillel,  V.  276 ;  story  oi,  in  the  Talmud, 
V.  281 ;  distinction  between  Jesus 
and,  v.  282 ;  revives  the  custom  of 
.  washing  the  hands  before  and  after 
meals,  v.  354 ;  views  on  divorce, 
V.434. 

Hindoo  myth,  L  8. 

Hindoos,  their  attachment  to  stone 
gods,  i.  228. 

Hinnom,  valley  of,  iii.  4;  contains 
Tophet,  iii.  299. 

Hippocrates,  v.  169. 

Hippus,  V.  432. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tsrre,  iiL  27;   asks 

riddles  of  Solomon,  iii.  105 ;  assists 

in  the  building  of  the  temple,  iii. 

Ill ;  indebtedness  of  Solomon  to, 

-  iii  113. 

Hiram,  a  smith,  iii.  94 ;  adorns  the 
temple,  iii.  114-115. 

Historical  sketch  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostolic  age,  v.  1-42. 

Holy,  the,  a  chamber  of  the  temple, 
iü.  112. 

Holy  Land,  the,  i.  29. 

Holy  of  Holies,  the  chamber  of  the 
temple  described  in  Book  of  Origins, 
iv.  180-181. 

Holy  places,  i.  134. 

Holy  Spirit,  born  of,  v.  51 ;  regarded 
by  Greeks  as  father,  and  by  He- 
brews as  mother,  of  Jesus,  v.  71. 

Homoroka,  i.  46. 

Hoom,  L  92. 

Hophni,  son  of  Eli,  ii  252, 256-262. 

Hophra,  iv.  51. 

Hor,  Mount,  i.  215. 

Horeb,  Mount,  ii.  26,  70;  called 
mountain  of  God,  ii.  64. 

Horeb,  rock  of ,  ii  64. 

Horite,  translation  of,  i.  215. 

Horites,  the,  i.  215-216 ;  dwelling- , 
place  of,  i.  312. 

Hormah,  ii  85. 

Horonaim,  a  city  of  the  Edomites, 
iii.  164. 

Horus,  an  Egyptian  god,  i  301 ;  ii.' 
223-224. 

Hoeea|,  i  29 ;  iii  290-300 ;  specimen 
of  his  preaching,  iii  293 ;  character 
of  his  preaching,  iii  299 ;  his  judg- 
ment of  Israel  considered,  iii.  300- 
303. 

HH 


Hosea,  book  of,  iii  292. 

Hosea,  last  king  of  Israel,  iii.  318 ; 

besieged  by  Shalmaneser,  iii.  361. 
Huldah,    visited    by   emissaries   of 

Josiah,  iü  431. 
Human  race,  age  of,  i.  83. 
Humanity,its  claims  in  the  law,  iii  241. 
Hur,  ii.  65 ;  iii  350. 
Hushai,   adviser  of  David,  iii.  60, 

62,  64;    why   his   opinions   were 

valuable,  iii  100. 
Hyksos,  the,  i.  306 ;  date   of  their 

expulsion  from  Egypt,  ii  10. 
Hypocrites,  v.  285,  287. 
I^rrcanus. .  See  John  Hjnrcanus. 
HystaspeSj  iv.  143.    See  Darius. 

IcoNTUM,  vi  237,  239. 

Ibis,  worship  of  the,  ii.  105. 

Ichabod,  signification  of,  ii  262. 

Iddo,  book  of,  iii.  218. 

Iddo,  father  of  Zechariah,  iii  313. 

Iddo,  a  man  of  Gasiphia,  iv.  186. 

Idolatry  to  be  punished  with  death, 
iii.  438.    See  Image-worship. 

Idumeans,  the,  embrace  Judaism, 
i37. 

Image-worship,  i  27,  242 ;  iii  134, 
135, 143  ;  condemned,  iU.  347-361 ; 
condemned  in  the  law,  iv.  2'J6. 

Imlah,  father  of  Micaiah,  iii  157. 

Immanuel,  signification  of,  iii  339. 

Incense,  origin  of  the  custom  of  fill- 
ing the  Holy  of  Holies,  iv.  232. 

India,  i  55. 

Indra,  i.  8  ;  myth  of,  ii  233. 

Indus,  i.  55. 

Ion,  i.  132. 

Ionian  Sea,  vi.  359. 

Irad,  i  68,  8L 

Iron,  forging  of  discovered,  i  69,  76. 

Isaac,  name  represents  certain  tribes, 
i  129;  birth  of,  i  180;  significa- 
tion of,  i  180,  208;  goes  to  the 
sacrifice  of  with  Abraham,  i  187- 
'  189  :  marriage  of,  i.  205 ;  deceit 
of ,  L  209;  "dread"  of,  "terror 
of,"  i.  213 ;  blesses  Jacob,  i  220 ; 
his  age,  i  260 ;  his  death,  i.  260 ; 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
i.  197. 

Isaiah,  i.  29 ;  his  description  of  the 
Assyrians,  iii  311 ;  prophet  of 
Judah,  üi.  326-336;  his  call  to 
prophecy,  iii.  328;  his  literary 
work,  iii  327;    the    miraculous 
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sign  given  to  Hezekiah  in  his  ill- 
ness, iii.  386-387;  his  reverence 
for  Yahweh,  iii.  329 ;  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  with  his  people, 
iii.  330 ;  jiiis  thoughts  on  morality, 
iii.  331 ;  belief  in  Yahweh,  iii. 
333 ;  witchcraft  and  image-worship 
assailed,  iii.  333 ;  his  outlook  into 
the  future,  iii.  334  ;  his  prediction 
of  Immanuel,  iii.  340  ;  mistransla- 
tion in  his  prophecy  of  Immanuel, 
iii.  340 ;  his  address  to  the  people 
of  JerusiJem,  iii.  344-345 ;  his 
prediction  of  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
iii.  361 ;  his  prophecies  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  iii.  372-375 ;  cheers 
Hezekiah  in  the  war  with  Assyria, 
iii.  379-381;  prophecies  regarding 
the  Assyrians,  iii.  383 ;  prophecy 
of  Jndah's  future,  iii.  384 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  misery  of  Judah,  iii. 
390-391:  tradition  of  his  death  given 
in  the  Talmud,  iii.  405 ;  passage 
expressing  Israel's  future  glory, 
iv.  77. 

Isaiah,  book  of,  ÜL  327 ;  iv.  108. 

Isaiah,  so-called  second  Isaiah,  iv. 
109 ;  called  also  the  Babylonian 
Isaiah  iv.  108 ;  his  discourses,  iv. 
109-115  ;  discourses  subject  of  con- 
troversy, iv.  Ill  ;  oracle  showing 
high-wronght  expectation,  iv.  122- 
123 ;  his  challenge  to  idols,  iv.  126 ; 
opposes  belief  in  a  good  and  an  evil 
God,  iv.  276, 

Ishbaal,  signification  of,  son  of  Saul, 
ii.  196;  king  of  Israel,,  ii.  392; 
death  of,  ii.  395. 

Ishbosheth  (= Ishbaal),  ii.  197 ;  son 
of  Saul,  Ü.  314. 

Ishmael,  name  represents  certain 
tribes,  L  130  ;  his  oirth  and  signifi- 
cation of  name,  i.  164 ;  future  great- 
ness prophesied,  i.  164,  182 ;  ac- 
counts of  compared,  i.  182-184. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  iv.  71. 

Ishmaelites,  the,  i  164-169. 

Isis,  i.  301. 

Islam,  i.  169  ;  temple  of,  L  229. 

Israel,  sons  of,  i.  19 ;  ii  98 ;  historical 
sketch  of,  i.  19-39;  tribes  repre- 
sented by  Jacob  and  Isaac,  i  129 ; 
signification  of,  i.  250  ;  incorrectly 
interpreted,  i.  260 ;  history  of  begins 
with  Moses,  i.  313;  purified  at 
Mizpeh,  ii.  268 ;  establishment  of 


the  monarchy,  ii  284  ;  golden  age 
of,  iii.  81 ;  separation  of  the  king- 
doms, iii  90 ;  130, 131 ;  represented 
by  the  name  óf  Jeshurun,  iii  250 ; 
longing  to  re-unite  the  kingdom!*, 
iii.  254 ;  period  of  greatest  literary 
glory,  iii.  254  ;  literary  works  ex- 
amined iii.  254-261 ;  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  iii  311-326 ;  central 
thought  of  its  religion  from  eighth 
century  onwards,  iii  353 ;  its  re- 
h'gion  endangered  by  the  growth  of 
the  law,  iii.  444  ;  last  period  of  its 
religious  history  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, iv.  1 ;  religious  condition  in 
^Messianic  age,  iv.  62-63 ;  territory 
'used  by  Assyrians  for  colonies  of 
captives,  iv.  84 ;  name  of  Jews 
given  to,  iv.  135 ;  again  established, 
iv.  152 ;  becomes  *Hhe  people  of  the 
book,"  iv.  224 ;  its  sad  future,  iv. 
.302.    «See  Israelites,  Jews,  Judah. 

Israel,  name  given  to  Jacob,  i  250. 
See  Jacob. 

"  Israel  in  dispersion,"  v.  9. 

"  Israel's  Rock,"  iv.  302. 

Israelites,  the,  i.  19 ;  their  relation- 
ship to  Arabs,  i.  164 ;  relations 
witn  Edomites,  i.  216 ;  migrate  to 
Egjrpt,  i.  291 ;  their  early  history, 
i.  311-314;  oppressed  by  Egyptians, 
ii  1-2 ;  ii  4-9,  29 ;  date  of  their 
slavery  in  Egypt,  ii.  8-9 ;  date  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  ii.  10 ; 
leave  Egypt,  ii  41-42 ;  cross  the 
Red  Sea,  ii  51-53,  56 ;  exodus  re- 
lated by  Manetho,  ii.  53-54 ;  num- 
ber of  at  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
ii.  56 ;  journey  from  Red  Sea  to 
Mount  Horeb,  ii.  60-69 ;  pillap  of 
cloud,  ii  61 ;  food  provided  in  the 
desert,  ii.  61 ;  complaints  in  their 
wanderings,  ii.  61,  63,  66,  84,  122 ; 
war  with  Amalekites,  ii  65 ;  at 
Sinai,  ii  70-77;  iü.  347-359; 
punished  for  their  complaints,  ii 
84 ;  lapse  of  time  from  the  exodus 
to  conquest  of  Canaan,  ii.  87 ; 
account  of  their  journey  con- 
sidered, ii  88-92 ;  character  of  the 
tribes,  ii.  97,  148;  their 'debt  to 
Moses,  ii  108 ;  conquest  of  the 
land  east  of  Jordan,  ii  110-117  ; 
conquest  of  Jericho,  ii.  124-133  ; 
conquest  of  Canaan,  ii.  133-148; 
conquest  of  five  kings  at  Gibeon, 
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Ü.  135  ;  commanded  to  worship  at 
Shiloh,  ii.  146 ;  take  possession  of 
their  land,  ii.  149-154;  national 
spirit  dormant,  ii  154 ;  spies  sent 
to  view  Canaan,  ii.  155 ;  how 
represented  in  book  of  Judges,  ii. 
158-162 ;  their  judges,  ii  160 ; 
sufiferings  under  power  of  Jabin, 
ii.  164;  seek  aid  through  Deborah, 
ii.  167  ;  hierarchy,  ii.  184  {see  Law, 
Mosaic  and  Levites) ;  war  with 
Midianites,  ii.  185-193;  account 
of  victory  considered,  ii.  193 ; 
wars  with  the  Ammonites,  ii. 
214-216,  292.  302^305;  war  with 
Ephraimites,  ii.  217-218 ;  wars 
with  the  Philistines,  ii  260,  268, 
306-309.  341-346,  361,  372,  387; 
iii  1-2,  25 ;  ask  Samuel  for  a 
king,  ii.  290 ;  patriarchal  rule,  ii. 
303-305 ;  wars  with  Syrians,  iii 
26,  149-152,  157460 ;  wars  with 
the  Moabites,  iii  25,  168 ;  rela- 
tions with  Phoenician  cities,  iii. 
27 ;  civü  wars,  iii.  57-66,  70-72 ; 
when  the  tribes  formed  a  single 
people,-  iii  90 ;  division  of  the 
kingdom,  iii  90,  91,  130,  131  ; 
their  treatment  of  the  Canaanites, 
iii.  117-122 ;  disaffection  under 
Solomon,  iii.  1 27 ;  their  sacred 
writings  only  preserved,  iii  308  ; 
fall  of  Israel,  iii  311-326  ;  date  of 
captivity  to  Assyrians,  iii  319 ;  war 
with  Egyptians,  iv.  9 ;  Judah 
carried  into  captivity,  iv.  42 ;  in 
exile,  iv.  78-91 ;  the  existence  of 
nationality  secured,  iv.  87 ; 
psalms  expressing  emotions  in 
captivity,  iv.  88-91;  reviving 
hopes,  iv.  116-128  ;  their  interest 
in  Cyrus's  victories,  iv.  1 18 ; 
oracles  of  the  exiles,  iv.  119-128 ; 
return  under  Zerubbabel,  iv.  128- 
141 ;  receive  from  Cyrus  the 
treasures  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  129; 
number  of  returning  exiles,  iv. 
134-135  ;  known  by  name  of  Jews, 
iv.  135 ;  return  under  Ezra,  iv. 
177-188 ;  Nehemiah  appointed 
governor  of  Judaea,  iv.  198  {see 
Nehemiah) ;  introduction  of  Mo- 
saic law,  iv.  212-224. 
Israelites,  their  customs  and  beliefs. 
Views  on  immortality,  i.  30;  ii  376, 
380 ;  iii.  212-213 ;  human  sacrifices 


(see  Sacrifice),  objects  of  worship 
(see  Worship),  conceptions  of  Yah- 
weh,  i  159, 162,  287-289;  ii.  23-24  ; 
iii.  110,  115,  257-261,  322-326,  414- 
418 ;  their  reverence  for  an  oak, 
i  148  ;  custom  of  striking  a  treaty, 
i  159 ;  customs  relating  to  death, 
i.  195-196  ;  marriage  with  Canaan- 
ites, i.  245 ;  ii  205  ;  views  on  truth , 
and  honour,  i.  245-248  ;  never  eat 
the  hip  sinew,  i.  250 ;  ideas  of 
nature,  i.  259-260 ;  consecration  of 
first-bom,  ii.  44-45 ;  their  trust  in 
Yahweh,  ii.  67  ;  hierarchy,  ii.  184 ; 
custom  of  redeeming,  ii.  221 ;  their 
knowledge  of  the  Zodiac,  ii.  231 ; 
custom  of  levirate  marriage,  ii.  240; 
the  prophets,  ii.  276-277;  custom 
of  consulting  Yahweh,  ii.  312; 
Urim  and  Thummim,  ii  312  ;  their 
ideas  of  crime,  ii.  317 ;  iv.  107 ; 
crime  of  stealing  an  Israelite,  ii 
358 ;  belief  in  necromancy,  ii  381 ; 
rule  for  the  division  of  booty,  ii. 
389 ;  family  responsible  for  the 
crime  of  one  member,  iii.  21-22 ; 
iv.  107-108 ;  their  mental  growth 
under  David  and  Solomon,  iii.  123  ; 
their  gods  thought  to  be  mountain 
gods,  iii  151 ;  their  earliest  law  book, 
iii.  235-243 ;  their  manners  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  iii  301 ;  posi- 
tion given  to  woman,  iii.  307 ; 
thought  it  death  to  see  Grod,  iii. 
358 ;  hope  of  a  golden  age,  iii  386  ; 
view  of  sickness,  iii.  388  ;  heathen 
rites  re-established,  iii.  393  ;  hostile 
to  the  religion  of  others,  iv.  124 ; 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, iv.  174 ;  end  of  the  days  of 
prophecy,  iv.  287.  See  Israel,  Jews, 
Judaeans. 

Issachar,  i.  240,  245,  294 ;  ii  163. 

Ithamar,  ii.  265. 

Ithamar,  v.  54. 

Ittai,  iii.  59. 

Jaabeobegim,  ii.  347. 

Jaazaniah,  chief  of  the  Kechatites, 
iv.  38. 

Jabal,  son  of  Lamech,  i.  68 ;  com- 
pared with  Apollo,  i  70. 

Jabbok,  i.  250. 

Jabesh,  ii  292 ;  men  of,  rescue  the 
remains  of  Saul,  ii  376. 

Jabin,  ii  163. 
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Jachin,  brazen  pillar  in  the  temple, 

iii.  94 ;  its  significance,  iii.  115. 
Jacob,  i.  129 ;  name  represents  cer- 
tain tribes,  i.  l29 ;  poem  of,  i.  131 ; 
sons  of,  i.  134 ;  birth  of,  i  217 ;  ob- 
tains Esau's  birthright,  i.  218 ; 
personates  Esan,  i.  218-219 ;  de- 
parture to  Haran,  i.  221 ;  his  charac- 
ter, i.  226 ;  his  dream,  L  227-235 ; 
different  account  of  departure  to 
Haran,  i.  236 ;  at  Haran,  i.  239 ; 
marries  Leah,  i.  239;  meeting  with 
Kachel,  i  238  ;  marries  Kachel,  i. 
239 ;  bargains  with  Laban,  i.  240 ; 
departure  from  Laban,  i.  241 ;  ob- 
jects of  the  stories  relating  to  him, 
1.  244  ;  return  of,  to  fatherland,  i. 
248-260 ;  sends  an  embassy  to  Esau, 
L  248-249 ;  meeting  with  Esau,  i. 
250;  wrestles  with  God,  i.  250; 
wrestling  with  God,  similar  in- 
stances among  other  nations,  i.  256- 
259 ;  name  changed  to  Israel,  i. 
250 ;  raises  altars  at  Shechem  and 
Bethel,  i.  252 ;  sends  his  sons  to 
'Egypt,  i.  274;  joy  at  finding  Joseph, 
i.  282 ;  adopts  Joseph's  sons,  i.  290 ; 
in  Egypt,  i.  290-307 ;  age  of,  i.  292 ; 
death  of,  L  292-293  ;  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  i.  197;  foretells 
the  future  of  his  sons,  i  293-297  ; 
why  represented  as  twin  brother  of 
Esau,  ii.  154 ;  blessing  of,  ii.  208- 
209. 
Jacob's  Bridge,  v.  399. 
Jael,  ii.  165. 
Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  ii  171;  slays 

Sisera,  ii.  172-173. 
Jahaz,  ii.  111. 
Jair,  Ü.  112,  212;  villages  of,  ii.  112, 

212. 
Jair  (Jairus),  v.  366;  story  of  his 
daughter's  restoration  to  life  by 
Jesus,  V.  366-367. 
James,  son  of  Alphseus,  v.  ^31. 
James,  son  of  «foseph,  brother  of 
Jesus,  V.  22;  115;  first  prominently 
mentioned  in  connection  witn 
Peter's  rescue,  vi.  189;  takes  the 
place  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  vi.  191 ; 
gains  the  title  The  Just,  vi.  246 ; 
&adition  respecting,  vi  246 ;  at  the 
head  of  the  community  at  Jeru- 
salem, vi  189,  246 ;  recognises  Paul 
as  a  fellow-labourer,  vi.  251-252; 
his  proposal  with  respect  to  the 


heathen  converts,  vi.  258 ;  opposes 
Paul,  vi.  296;  his  death,  vi  376; 
date  of  his  death,  vi  376. 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  v.  231 ;  his 
mother's  request  for  her  sons,  v. 
449-450  ;  his  death,  vi.  186. 

James,  the  Epistle  of,  date  of,  vi.  380; 
authorship  of,  vi  380 ;  purpose  of 
the  writer,  vi.  380-381. 

Janus,  temple  of,  v.  2. 

Japhet,  i.  90 ;  sons  of,  i.  122 ;  sons  of 
comprise  all  distant  nation^,  iii 
119-120. 

Japhetic  peoples,  i.  123. 

Japht,  translation  of,  iii.  119. 

Jared,  i  80,  81. 

Jason,  host  of  Paul  at  Thessalonica, 
vi.  275,  276. 

Javan,  i.  122. 

Jebus,  i.  151 ;  king  of,  makes  war 
upon  Gibeon,  ii.  135;  city  of ,  iii. 
4 ;  called  Jerusalem,  iii.  5.  See 
Jerusalem. 

Jechoniah,  iii  9. 

Jedidiah,  name  given  to  Solomon, 
üi.  46  ;  signification  of,  iii.  46. 

Jeduthun,  iii.  12 ;  iv.  258.  * 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  iii.  195 ;  king 
of  Israel,  iii.  195 ;  meets  the  woman 

'  suffering  from  famine,  iii.  209 ; 
threatens  life  of  Elisha,  iii.  210. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  csJled  Shal- 
lum,  iv.  9. 

Jehobaal,  ii.  208. 

Jehoiada,  a  chief  priest  in  Judah, 
iii.  225,  229 ;  his  influence  with  the 
priesthood,  iii.  233-234. 

Jehoiakim,  name  given  to  Eliakim, 
iv.  9  ;  king  of  Judah  And  vassal  of 
Necho,  iv.  "9 ;  his  character  and 
rule,  iv.  23-25;  his  kingdom  falls  to 
Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  26  ;  his  anger 
with  Jeremiah,  iv.  33-34 ;  allegiance 
to  Nebuchadrezzar  thrown  off,  iv. 
36;  his  death,  iv.  41. 

Jehoiakin,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  iv.  41 ;  surrenders  Jerusa- 
lem, iv.  42;  released  from  captivity, 
iv.  85. 

Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  iii.  149 ;  king 
of  Israel,  iii.  168 ;  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate the  Moabites,  iii.  168  ;  con- 
sults Elisha,  iii.  169;  extermina- 
tion of  his  house,  iii.  175-180.  . 

Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  iii.  224. 
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Jehoshaphat,  valley  of,  iii.  4. 

Jehoshaphat,  chancellor  of  David, 
iii.  29. 

Jehoshaphat,  i.  28 ;  kinp^  of  Judah, 
alliance  with  Ahab,  iiL  157 ;  assists 
Jehóram  of  Israel  in  war,  iii.  168 ; 
son  of  Asa,  iii.  217,  219-223 ;  his 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  justice, 
iii.  235-236. 

Jehovah,  name  should  be  Yahweh, 
i.  20-21 ;  origin  of  name,  iiL  22. 
See  Yahweh. 

Jehu,  i.  27 ;  kings  of  his  house,  date 
of,  L  28 ;  date  of  kingship,  ii.  281 ; 
anointed  king  of  Israel,  iii.  174- 
175 ;  his  extermination  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  iii.  175-177;  drives 
his  chariot  over  Jezebel,  iii  177 ; 
destruction  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
iii.  179 ;  his  reign  over  Israel,  iii. 
195. 

Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  iiL  145. 

Jehudi,  iv.  33. 

Jephthah,  IL  212-221;   his  vow,  iL 
215-216 ;  his  daughter,  iL  216-219  ; 
sacrifices  his  daughter,  ii.  218 ;  ac- 
>  count  of  considered,  iL  219-221. 

Jeremiah,  L  32 ;  his  belief  concerning 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  iiL  403  ;  son 
of  Hilkiah,  a  prophet,  iii.  420  ;  his 
call  to  prophecy,  iii.  426;  history 
of  his  oracles,  iii.  424-430;  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  iii.  426  ;  his  religious 
position,  iii.  428-429 ;  differs  from 
other  prophets  in  opinion  of  Judah's 
sinfulness,  iv.  3  ;  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Judah,  iv.  5-9  ;  hated  by  the 
Judseans,  iv.  7 ;  leaves  Anathoth, 
iv.  7 ;  his  songs  of  lamentation, 
iv.  10;  his  mission  and  charac- 
ter, iv.  10-23;  his  opinion  of  the 
prophets,  iv.  11-13 ;  endangers  his 
life  by  his  utterances,  iv.  15-17 ; 
predicts  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  iv. 
15  ;  tried  by  the  princes  of  Judah, 
iv.  15-16;  passage  relating  to 
drought  in  Judah,  iv.  18 ;  his  reason 
for  not  marrying,  iv.  19 ;  his  loneli- 
ness, iv.  19 ;  his  one  faithful  friend, 
iv.  20 ;  thought  to  be  the  author  of 
some  of  the  psalms,  iv.  22 ;  his 
relations  to  Jehoiakim,  iv.  23  ;'  his 
words  at  the  approach  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, iv.  27  ;  the  prophecy 
of  seventy  years'  servitude  for 
Judah,  iv.  28 ;  his  prophecy  deals 


with  foreign  peoples,  iv.  29;  hia 
book  recast  several  thnes,  iv.  30 ; 
dictates  his  discourses  to  Baruch, 
iv.  30;  his  oracles  burned,  iv.  33 ; 
a  second  dictation  of  his  oracles, 
iv.  33;  his  prophecies  at  time  of 
Judah's  fall,  iv.  37 ;  his  estimate 
of  the  exiles,  iv.  45 ;  conJBüct  with 
Hananiah,  iv.  48-50  ;  his  continued 
predictions  of  evil,  iv.  54 ;  accused 
of  treason,  iv.  55 ;  his  prophecy 
regarding  Zedekiah,  iv.  56-57 ;  in 
prison,  iv.  55,  58-64,  67  ;  interview 
with  Zedekiah,  iv.  60 ;  shows  hi» 
faith  in  Judah's  restoration,  iv.  61- 
62 ;  discourse  on  Israel's  condition 
in  Messianic  age,  iv.  62-63 ;  how 
treated  by  the  Chaldees,  iv.  67  r 
words  of  comfort  to  Judah,  iv.  70- 
71 ;  consulted  by  Johanan,  iv.  73- 
74  J  carried  into  Egypt,  iv.  75 ;  his 
stay  in  Egypt,  iv.  79-82 ;  probable 
death,  iv.  82 ;  how  regarded  by 
Judaeans  and  Jews,  iv.  82-83; 
oracle  of  a  Jewish  exile  ascribed  to 
him,  iv.  119. 

Jericho  attacked  by  the  Israelites, 
ii.  127 ;  laid  under  the  ban,  iL 
132 ;  rebuilt,  iii.  147 ;  how  Jesus 
was  received  at,  v.  451-452. 

Jeroboam  I.,  i.  27,  127-144  ;  date  of 
accession  as  king,  L  27 ;  his  golden 
oxen,  i.  231 ;  proclaimed  king  of 
Israel,  iii.  130 ;  his  kingdom,  iii. 
130-131 ;  how  regarded  in  book  of 
Kings,  iiL  133  :  sets  up  image  of  a 
bull  to  be  worshipped,  iiL  134-135 ; 
gives  offence  by  his  religious  obser- 
vances, iii.  136  ;  legend  concerning 
his  altar,  iii.  138;  remarks  upon 
his  reign,  iii.  141. 

Jeroboam  II.,  i.  28 ;  king  of  Israel, 
iü.  245 ;  his  reigD,  iiL  247 ;  poem 
ascribed  to  Moses  probably  written 
in  his  reign,  iiL  250;  length  of 
reign,  iii.  312. 

Jerome,  vi.  215. 

Jerubbaal,  ü.  188,  195, 196,  206;  sig- 
nification of,  ii.  188 ;  name  changed, 
ii.  396.    See  Gideon. 

Jerubbaal-Gideon,  how  regarded  by 
historians,  ÜL  257. 

Jerubbesheth,  iL  196. 

Jerusalem,  i.  151  ;  conquest  of  by 
David,  i.  25 ;  iii.  4-5 ;  date  of  its 
destruction  by  Titus,  L  37 ;  iv.  305  ; 
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V.  390 ;  vi.  58  ;  situation  of,  iii.  4  ; 
possible  signification  of  name,  iii  5 ; 
political  capital  and  city  of  Yah- 
weh,  iii.  16 ;  treasure  received  by 
commerce,  iii.  93 ;  building  and 
description  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, iii.  93-94,  111-116;  conquered 
by  Joash,  iii.  244 ;  threatened  by 
Sennacherib,  iii  376 ;  time  between 
its  devastation  and  the  return  from 
captivity,  iv.  28  ; '  surrendered  to 
Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  42;  fall  of, 
iv.  54-65;  length  of  siege,  iv.  64; 
treasures  carried  away,  iv.  65; 
treasures  returned  to  Israelites,  iv. 
129;  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
under  Zerubbaal,  iv.  141-157  ;  re- 
building of  the  walls  under  Nehe- 
miah,  iv.  199-200,  204-205;  its  con- 
dition after  rebuilding  of  walls,  iv. 
209-211 ;  date  of  the  completion  of 
walls,  iv.  212 ;  seat  of  Jewish 
orthodoxy,  v.  8  ;  congregation  of, 
silent  on  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus,  V.  71. 

Jeshurun,  name  for  Israel,  and  sig- 
nification of,  iii.  250-251. 

Jesse,  ii.  250,  331-332. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  L  38-39 ;  key  to 
comprehension  of  his  age,  and  of 
modem  Judaism,  iv.  1 ;  prophecy 
in  Daniel  supposed  to  refer  to,  iv. 
299  ;  historical  sketch  of,  v.  10-19 ; 
descent  of,  v.  43-52 ;  pedigree  of, 
v.  43-44 ;  pedigrees  examined,  v. 
51-52 ;  our  knowledge  of  his  descent 
and  birth  uncertain,  v.  45-47 ;  pas- 
sage in  Micah  does  not  relate  to 
his  birth,  v.  49;  source  of  the 
belief  in  his  miraculous  birth,  v.  50- 
51 ;  source  of  the  belief  in  hi» 
Davidic  origin,  v.  52 ;  place  of 
birth,  V.  66 ;  story  of  the  shep- 
herds, V.  67-68 ;  the  shepherds' 
story  considered,  v.  68,  74  ;  Paul's 
account  of  the  birth  of,  v.  74  ; 
presentation  in  the  temple,  v.  74- 
85;  name,  v.  75-77;  compliance 
with  law  respecting  first-born  sons 
uncertain,  v.  77  ;  story  of  the  pre- 
sentation, v.  78  ;  story  of  the  pre- 
sentation considered,  v.  79-80 ; 
origin  of  the  story  of  the  presenta- 
tion, V.  80-83 ;  receives  the  homage 
of  the  Magi,  v.  87-88 ;  taken  into 
Egypt,  V.  §8 ;  brought  into  Lower 


Galilee,  v.  89 ;  in  the  temple  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  v.  99-121 ;  gos- 
pels mostly  silent  on  his  youth  and 
childhood,  v.  100 ;  accompanies 
his  parents  to  Jerusalem,  v.  101  ; 
converses  with  the  Rabbis,  v.  102- 
103;  story  of  the  interview  with 
the  Rabbis  considered,  v.  104-105  ; 
spends  his  ^outh  at  Nazareth,  v. 
114;  tradition  as  to  his  employ- 
ment, V.  114-115 ;  his  brothers,  v. 
115  ;  in  the  family  circle,  115-116  ; 
his  education,  v.  117;  means  of 
education  in  his  time,  v.  117- 
119;  John  his  only  master,  v.  121 ; 
leaves  home  to  visit  John,  v.  142- 
144 ;  wishes  to  be  baptised,  v.  144 ; 
remains  with  John,  v.  144-145; 
how  influenced  by  John,  v.  145; 
resolves  not  to  work  with  or  against 
John,  V.  145-146;  his  baptism  a  great 
perplexity  to  Christian  community, 
V.  146-147 ;  narrative  concerning  his 
baptism  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  v.  148 ;  his  baptism 
according^  to  Matthew,  v.  148-149; 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Messiah 
by  baptism,  v.  l.oO ;  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  v.  150-153;  begins 
his  work,  v.  1.55-176  ;  takes  up  the 
work  of  John,  v.  156-157 ;  removes 
to  Galilee,  v.  157-158,  159 ;  repre- 
sents bis  work  as  a  continuation 
of  John's,  v.  160  ;  his  age  when  he 
begins  his  work,  v.  160 ;  manner 
in  which  he  begins  his  work  un- 
certain, V.  161 ;  calling  of  the 
disciples,  v.  162-164  ;  narrative  of 
the  calling  of  the  disciples  sym- 
bolical, v.  164  ;  impression  of 
his  preaching,  v.  166 ;  delivers 
the  man  possessed  by  a  demon, 
V.  166-167 ;  cures  Simon's  mother- 
in-law,  v.  167 ;  story  of  the  man 
possessed  by  a  demon  considered, 
V.  167-172 ;  begins  his  journey 
through  Galilee,  v.  175 ;  source  of 
his  strength,  v.  176 ;  as  the  teacher 
of  his  people,  v.  177-198  ;  manner 
and  occasions  of  his  preaching,  v.  . 
177  ;  frequents  the  synagogues,  v. 
178-179  ;  form  of  his  preaching,  v. 
181-1 85 :  his  character  as  a  preacher 
considered,  v.  185-191 ;  subject  of 
his  preaching,  v.  191-194 ;  hUs  faith 
in  God,  y.  194 ;  his  faith  in  human 
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attitude  towards  the  heathen,  v. 
392 ;  finds  faith  amongst  the 
heathen,  v.  395-396;  journey 
through  Samaria,  v.  396-396  ;  heals 
ten  lepers,  v.  398 ;  the  Messiah,  v. 
398-415 ;  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  v.  399,  400; 
whom  people  supposed  him  to 
be,  V.  400,  401 ;  never  before  pro- 
claimed by  himself  nor  recognised 
by  others  as  the  Messiah,  v.  402- 
404 ;  signification  of  the  phrase 
"Son  of  Man,"  v.  402,  404;  re- 
solves to  assume  the  title  and  work 
of  the  Messiah,  v.  404-407,  408 ; 
why  the  disciples  were  warned  not 
to  declare  his  Messiahship,  v.  409 ; 
the  tribute  money,  v.  410 ;  story 
of  the  temptation,  v.  411-412  y  412- 
415 ;  conMct  and  triumph  fore- 
seen, V.  416-429;  announces  the 
fate  awaiting  him,  v.  416,  419 ; 
how  he  regarded  his  fate,  v.  420  ; 
rebukes  Simon,  v.  421,  422 ;  his 
expectation  of  final  triumph  n»8- 
conceived  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
his  own  reswrectioB,  v.  424 ;  his 
views  of  the  after  life,  v.  426-428  ; 
the  later  period  of  his  preaching 
compared  with  the  earlier,  v.  428  ; 
ends  his  public  ministiy  m  Galilee, 
v.  429 ;  leaves  his  native  land  for 
Jerusalem,  v.  430;  on  the  way 
to  Jerusalem,  v.  429-456;  431- 
444 ;  hostile  encounter  with  the 
Pharisees,  v.  433-437 ;  blesses 
little  children,  v.  437-438;  inter- 
view with  the  ridi  young  man,  v. 
439-441 ;  sacrifices  demanded  for 
the  kingdom  of  Grod,  v.  440-444 ; 
parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  v. 
446-447 ;  parable  of  the  man  with 
an  unclean  spirit,  v.  447 ;  foretells 
his  doom,  v.  448 ;  distinctions  so- 
licited for  sons  of  Zebedee»  v.  449- 
450  ;  discourages  the  idea  of  rank 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  v.  450- 
451 ;  arrives  at  Jericho,  v.  452 ; 
interview  with  Zaccheeus,  v.  452- 
453  ;  restores  sight  to  Bartimieus, 
V.  454-455 ;  redeemer  of  the  lost 
ones,  V.  456 ;  appears  at  Jerusalem, 
vi  1-18 ;  4,  5,  6 ;  the  account  of  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  considered, 
vi  6-9,  427 ;  enters  the  temple,  vi. 
10-12 ;  signification  of  his  cleansing 


the  temple,  vi.  13,  14;  di£ferent 
accounts  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  yi.  14,  15,  417 ;  his  precise 
project  in  entering  Jerusalem,  vi. 
15-18  ;  on  the  defensive,  vi  18-34  ; 
preaches  in  the  temple,  vi.  19-23 ; 
interrupted  by  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  vi.  20-21 ;  declares 
open  war  against  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  vi  22-23;  how  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  vi  23,  24 
the  Pharisees  plot  to  catch  him 
vi.  25  ;  his  reply  to  the  Pharisees 
vi  26  ;  the  woman  taken  in  adul 
tery,  vi.  26, 28;  rebukes  the  scribes, 
vi  28  ;  argues  with  the  scribes  on 
the  resurrection,  vi.  29 ;  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, vi  32 ;  his  estimate  of  the 
essence  of  religion,  vi.  33,  34;  takes 
the  aggressive,  vi.  34-47;  denounces 
the  teaohers  of  the  law,  vi  36 ;  de- 
nounces hypocrisy  and  fonmvlism, 
vi  37-39 ;  his  last  public  utterance 
to  his  enemies,  vi  46;  amongst 
friends,  vi.  48-66 ;  commends  the 
widow's  offering,  vi.  49-50 ;  exhor- 
tations to  his  followers,  vi  50,  53, 
54 ;  farewell  to  JerusaJem,  vi  55- 
61 ;  sees  the  crisis  of  his  fate  ap- 
proaching, vi.  64 ;  in  the  house  of 
Simon,  vi  64 ;  visits  Mary  and 
Martha,  vi.  424 ;  raises  Lazarus, 
vi  425,  426  ;  the  woman  with  the 
alabaster  flask  of  ointment,  vi 
64-65 ;  historical  value  of 
story  of  the  woman  with 
alabaster  flask  of  ointment, 
66 ;  makes  arrangement  for 
last     supper,     vi.     67-81  ; 


the 

the 

vi 

the 

par- 


takes of  the  pascal  feast,  vi.  73 
74;  75,  77;  427;  washes  his  disciples' 
feet,  vi.  428 ;  declares  his  death  to 
be  near  at  hand  and  that  he  wiU 
rise  again,  vi  77,  78;  "the  blood  of 
the  covenant,"  vi.  78,  79;  "the 
meal  of  the  Lord,"  vi.  79,  80, 
81 ;  in  Gethsemane,  vi  81-98 ; 
receives  the  kiss  of  Judas,  vi 
89 ;  leaves  the  garden  as  a  pri- 
soner, vi.  92  ;  430-431 ;  is  forsaken 
by  his  followers,  vi.  92  ;  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  vi  93-105;  witnesses 
brought  against  him,  vi.  96,  97 ; 
declines  to  defend  himself,  vi  97, 98; 
declares  himself  to  be  the  Messiah, 
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276 ;  date  of  restoration  of  the 
temple,  iv.  301 ;  settled  in  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  v.  9 ; 
their  thirst  for  marvels,  v.  364- 
374 ;  their  incapacity  to  receive 
the  gospel,  v.  388.  See  Israelites 
and  Judseans. 

Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  iii.  147;  com- 
passes the  ruin  of  Naboth,  iii.  155 ; 
her  death,  iii.  177. 

Jezreel,  plain  of,  ii.  164. 

Joab,  general  of  David,  ii.  392 ; 
captain  of  the  host  of  David,  iii. 
29 ;  takes  the  census,  iiL  36 ; 
ordered  to  compass  Uriah's  death, 
iiL  42 ;  intercedes  for  Absalom,  iii. 
52 ;  strikes  Absalom,  iii.  66 ;  kills 
Amasa,  iiL  71-72 ;  last  words  of 
David  concerning  him,  iii  75 ; 
hated  and  feared  by  David,  iii.  87  ; 
put  to  death,  iii.  91. 

Joanna,  wife  of  Chusa,  v.  238 ;  vi. 
152. 

Joash,  father  of  Gideon,  ii.  186. 

Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  iii.  196 ; 
interview  with  Elisha,  iiL  214 ; 
subdues  Amaziah  of  Judah,  iiL 
245  ;  his  death,  iii.  245. 

Joash,  son  of  Ahaziah,  proclaimed 
king  of  Judah,  iiL  225-^27 ;  repairs 
of  the  temple,  iii.  228;  his  reign  in 
Judah,  iii.  230. 

Job,  story  of,  iv.  161-163;  book  of, 
iv.  157-176  ;  translation  in  autho- 
rised version  incorrect,  iv.  165 ; 
his  dialogues  with  his  friends,  iv. 
165-169 ;  his  controversy  with  Yah- 
weh,  iv.  170-171;  conclusion  at 
which  the  author  arrived,  iv.  171, 
172,174,175;  the  story  interpolated 
and  misunderstood,  172-174 ;  Job 
becomes  the  type  of  patience  in- 
stead of  the  reviler  of  God's  ways, 
iv.  174  ;  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  iv. 
163  ;  reference  to  the  creation  as  a 
mystery,  i.  44-55  ;  reference  to  the 
land  of  shades,  ii.  379. 

Jochebed,  mother  of  Moses,  ii.  3,  4, 
11-12,  58. 

Joel,  son  of  Samuel,  ii.  290. 

Joel,  the  prophet,  his  exhortation  to 
the  Jews,  iv.  152-154. 

Jogbehah,  iL  192. 

Johanna,  v.  238 ;  vi.  152. 

Johanan,  iv.  71-74. 


Johanan,  friend  of  Ezra,  iv.  190-191. 

John  the  Baptist,  birth  and  youth 
of,  V.  52-64 ;  named  by  Zachariah, 
V.  56  ;  account  of  his  birth,  v.  59  ; 
called  Elijah,  v.  63  ;  416-417  ;  his 
mode  of  life  and  preaching,  v.  126 ; 
10;  period  of  his  work  uncertain, 
V.  121 ;  dififers  from  the  Essenes, 
V.  127  ;  substance  of  his  preaching, 
V.  124 ;  assumes  the  prophetic 
garb,  V.  128 ;  spirit  of  his  preach- 
ing, V.  128-130 ;  effect  of  his  preach- 
ing, V.  125  ;  his  probable  origin,  v. 
126 ;  Messianic  expectation,  v.  130 ; 
begins  to  baptise,  v.  132 ;  vL  415- 
416 ;  his  object  in  baptising,  v. 
133;  the  title  of  the  Baptist,  v. 
126 ;  impression  produced  by  his 
preaching,  v.  133-134  ;  character 
of  his  preaching,  v.  134-135;  his 
hearers,  v.  135  ;  137 ;  how  regarded 
by  the  Pharisees,  v.  1^ ;  views 
regarding  him,  v.  138,  139 ;  sole 
master  of  Jesus,  v.  121 ;  source  of 
the  error  regarding  him,  v.  140 ; 
absence  of  the  miraculous  in  his 
history,  v.  141 ;  thrown  into  prison, 
V.  11 ;  155 ;  346  ;  while  in  prison 
sends  two  disciples  to  Jesus,  v. 
325  ;  the  testimony  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning him,  V.  141 ;  327-328  ;  why 
his  death  was  delayed,  v.  346  ; 
account  of  his  death  by  Josephus, 
V.  155 ;  the  account  of  his  death 
in  the  Gospels,  v.  155-156 ;  occa- 
sion and  manner  of  his  death,  v. 
347  ;  story  of  his  death  considered, 
V.  348-349 ;  statement  concerning 
him  in  fourth  gospel,  vi.  413-414. 

John,  with  James  and  Peter,  at  the 
head  of  the  community  at  Jerusa- 
lem, vL  246 ;  recognises  Paul  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  vi.  251-252;  tradi- 
tion of,  vL  377  ;  date  of  his  death, 
vL  377 ;  probably  not  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Revelation,  vL  386. 

John,  "The  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  vL  406,  413 ;  his  right  to 
the  title,  vi.  436-437;  the  Christian 
ideal,  vL  438. 

John  Mark,  vL  187,  233,  235,  259. 

John,  1,  2,  and  3,  Epistles  of,  vi.  401- 
402;  school  whence  they  issued, 
vi.  439.      . 

John  Hyrcanus,  L  36-37 ;  date  of  his 
death,  i  37. 
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Joktanites,  I  122,  125. 

Jona,  sign  of  the  prophet,  v.  372 ; 
signification  of  the  sign  of,  v.  387- 
388.    See  Jonah. 

Jonadab,  forefather  of  the  Kecha- 
bites,  ii.  281 ;  son  of  Kechab,  iii. 
178 ;  iv.  38. 

Jonadab,  friend  of  Amnon,  iii.  49; 
why  called  wise,  iii.  99. 

Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,  iii.  246  ;  con- 
temporary of  Jeroboam  II.,  iv. 
246;  story  of,  iv.  246-250. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Gershom,  story  of, 
iL  175-178;  his  descent,  ii.  180-183. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  ii.  305  ;  expe- 
dition against  Philistines,  ii.  305- 
314 ;  condemned  to  death,  ii.  313- 
314 ;  ransomed  from  sacrifice,  ii. 
314  ;  friendship  for  David,  ii.  346, 
347,  350-356 ;  his  conduct  consid- 
ered,  iL  355  ;  his  son  Meribaal,  iii. 
17-18;  his  remains  removed  from 
Jabesh,  iii.  24. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Sbimeah,  iii.  25. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Abiathar,  iii.  60. 

Joppa,  port  of.  Hi.  Ill ;  vi.  262. 

Jordan,  rivelr  of,  i.  174  ;  monuments 
by  the  river,  ii  126,  130 ;  ceases  to 
flow,  ii.  126. 

Jordan,  valley  of,  residence  of  Lot, 
i.  147  ;  V.  399,  432. 

Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  his  birth, 
L  240 ;  his  dream,  L  261 ;  hated 
by  his  brothers,  L  261-262; 
thrown  into  a  well,  i.  262 ;  sold 
to  the  Ishmaelites,  i.  263 ;  his 
coat,  i.  268 ;  in  Egypt,  i.  263 ;  in 
prison,  i.  264-267  ;  interprets  king's 
dream,  i.  267 ;  made  ruler  in  Egypt, 
i.  268 ;  receives  new  name,  i.  268  ; 
marries  Asnat,  i.  268;  meets  his 
brothers  in  Egypt,  i.  274 ;  sends 
for  Benjamin,  i.  275 ;  reveals  him- 
self to  his  brethren,  i  281 ;  story 
of  considered,  i.  282-287 ;  his  age, 
i.  293 ;  his  death,  i.  293;  his  priestly 
caste,  i.  305. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  v.  236 ;  begs 
the  body  of  Jesus,  vi.  133  ;  buries 
the  body  of  Jesus,  vi.  434. 

Joseph,  surnamed  Barnabas,  vi  174. 
See  Barnabas. 

Joseph  the  Carpenter,  v.  90;  the 
father  of  Jesus,  v.  48-49, 64, 115;  his 
character,  v.  115  ;  goes  to  Bethle- 
hem with  Mary,  v.  65-66;   story 


of  the  flight  into  Egypt,  v.  88,  90, 
91 ;  returns  to  Lower  Galilee,  v. 

89  ;  little  noticed  in  the  gospels,  v. 

90  ;  day  of  his  death,  v.  90  ;  en- 
rolled as  a  saint,  v.  90  ;  the  Koman 
Catholic  church  commended  to  his 
protection,  v.  90, 

Josephus,  Flavius,  a  Jewish  writer, 
i.  110 ;  gives  fragments  of  his- 
tory of  Manetho,  ii  9  ;  his  ac- 
count of  Moses,  i  12-15 ;  v.  93  ; 
anecdote  of  his  own  boyhood,  v. 
104  ;  his  description  of  Galilee,  v. 
112,  113  ;  his  views  of  education, 
v.  118 ;  joins  John  the  Baptist,  v. 
126-127  ;  his  testimony  to  John's 
work  and  influence,  v.  138 ;  passage 
describing  death  of  Herod,  vi  188. 

Josheba,  iii  225. 

Joshua,  i.  21 ;  takes  the  place  of 
Moses,  ii.  120  ;  leader  of  Israel,  ii. 
124;  sends  spies  to  Jericho,  ii.  125; 
conquest  of  Canaan,  ii.  133-148 ; 
his  armies  meet  the  five  kings  at 
Gibeon,  ii  135 ;  accounts  of  his 
successes  considered,  ii  136-146 ; 
his  a^e,  ii  145 ;  gives  the  tribes 
their  mheritance,  ii.  145;  his  death, 
ii.  145  ;  called  Jesus',  v.  75. 

Joshua,  book  of,  is  of  later  date  than 
the  events  it  records,  ii.  129 ;  one 
of  the  historical  books  and  former 
prophets,  ii  142  ;  remarks  upon  its 
compilation  and  use,  iv.  86. 

Joshua,  chief  priest  of  the  Jews, 
i.  32 ;  iv.  136 ;  refuses  aid  from 
Samaritans,  iv.  150-151. 

Josiah,  i  31,  214  ;  prediction  con- 
cerning him,  iii.  138 ;  son  of  Amon, 
king  of  Judah,  iii.  404 ;  king  of 
Judah,  iii  418 ;  beginning  of  his 
reign,  iii  418-430  ;  discovery  of 
the  book  of  the  Law,  iii  430  ; 
resolves  to  reform  the  religion  of 
Judah,  iii.  431 ;  the  reformation, 
iii  430-445 ;  time  between  the 
reformation  and  his  defeat,  iv.  7 ; 
makes  war  on  Necho,  iv.  8-9 ; 
defeated  and  slain  at  Megiddo, 
iv.  9. 

Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  ii.  200 ;  fable 
of,  ii  299-300. 

Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  iii   315. 

Jubal,  son  of  Lamech,  discoverer  of 
musical  instruments,  i  68-69. 
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Jubilee,  year  of,  iv.  237-238. 

Judsea  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  274.    See  Judah. 

Judaeans.  See  Israelites,  Judah,  and 
Jews. 

Judah,  kingdom  of,  i.  26-27 ;  date  of 
conquest  by  Chaldees,  L  32 ;  faithful 
to  Kehoboam,  iii.  130;  Reparated 
from  Israel,  iii  130-131  ;iits  history 
in  the  first  century  after  the  dis- 
ruption, iiL  216-223 ;  its  religious 
condition  just  after  the  disruption, 
iiL  217 ;  becomes  a  province  of 
Israel,  iii.  246 ;  asks  aid  from 
Assyria  against  Israel,  iii.  317; 
higher  conception  of  Yahweh  un- 
folds, iii.  325 ;  its  prophets  are 
lustorians,  iii.  326  ;  reformation  of 
Hezekiah,  iiL  361-376 ;  delivered 
from  A8S3rria,  iii.  381:  condition 
after  Hezekiah's  death,  iiL. 392; 
under  Manasseh  and  Amon,  iiL 
392-405  ;  heathen  rites  encouraged, 
iii.  393-398;  growth  of  a  hierarchy, 
iiL  399-402;  political  condition  in 
firat  years  of  Josiah's  reign,  iiL 
420 ;  reformation  of  Josiah,  iii. 
430-445 ;  social  condition  after  the 
reformation  of  Josiah,  iv.  3 ;  end  of 
independence,  iv.  9;  becomes  the 
possession  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  iv. 
27  ;  tributajry  to  Nebuchadrezzar, 
iv.  34  ;  its  inhabitants  carried  into 
captivity,  iv.  42,  75,  76 ;  fanatics 
in,  iv.  45-54 ;  its  condition  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  66-71 ; 
mischief  done  by  Ishmael,  iv.  71-73; 
its  people  known  as  Jews,  iv.  135 ; 
submits  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  274.    See  Judseans. 

Judah,  his  birth,  L  239;  receives 
blessing  from  Jfbcob,  L  294  ;  tribe 
of,  IL  98, 151 ;  unites  with  Simeon, 
iL  149 ;  his  conquests  historically 
considered,  ii.  Io0-154. 

Judah,  Mount,  ii.  175. 

Judah,  desert  of,  iL  362. 

Judaism,  key  to  comprehension  of 
modern,  iv.  1.   See  Jews  and  Law. 

Judas,  son  of  Sabbas,  vi.  258,  259. 

Judas  of  Damascus,  vi.  217. 

Judas  the  Galilsean,  v.  113  ;  vi.  183. 

Judas  Iscariot,  or  Judas  of  Karioth, 
v.  231,  232 ;  vi.  426;  seeks  an  in- 
terview with  the  high  priests,  vi. 
69;  arranges  to  betray  Jesus,  vi. 


70 ;  his  motive  in  betraying  Jesus, 
vL  70-72;  withdraws  from  the 
company  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples, 
vi.  81,  428;  greets  Jesus  with  a 
kiss,  vL  89 ;  tradition  of  his  peni- 
tence, vi.  164-165. 

Judas,  son  óf  James,  v.  -232. 

Judas,  brother  of  Jesus,  v.  47,  115. 

Judas  Maccabseus,  iL  195 ;  significa- 
tion of,  Ü.  195 ;  iv.  301 ;  v.  113. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  vi.  881 ;  date  and 
authorship  of,  vi.  381 ;  object  of 
the  writer,  vi.  38L 

Judges,  the,  L  23  ;  ii.  160, 161 ;  series 
begins  with  Othniel,  ii.  162  ;  period 
of,  ii.  161,  399  ;  their  work.  ü.  272. 

Judges,  book  of,  L  32 ;  one  of  the 
historical  books  and  former  pro- 
phets, ii.  142  ;  the  book  considered 
and  examined!,  ii.  149-162 ;  remarks 
upon  its  compilation  and  use,  iv. 
86,  87. 

Judgment,  the  last,  v.  193,  212-214.^ 

Judith,  book  of,  iv.  305. 

Julius  Caesar,  story  of,  v.  333. 

Julius,  a  centurion,  vi.  357.  > 

Jupiter,  worship  of,  ii.  99 ;  iv.  275. 

Kadesh,  i.  164  ;  signification  of,  ii. 
123 ;  V.  120. 

Karioth,  a  place  in  Judsea,  v.  231. 

Kedar,  i.  166. 

Kedarenes,  the,  i.  166 

Kedesh,  city  of,  iL  166* 

Kedesh-Barnea,  ii.  83. 

Kedor-laomer,  L  149. 

Keen-for-booty-swift-to-flpoil,  son  of 
Isaiab,  üi.  343-344. 

Keilah,  ii.  361. 

Keni,  sons  of,  Ii.  150. 

Kenites,  the,  iL  171. 

Kenizzites,  obtain  wells,  iL  150. 

Keturah,  L  130-131,  166 ;  significa- 
tion of,  i.  131. 

Kibroth-Hattaavah,  signification  of, 
iii.  288. 

Kidron,  brook  of,  vi.  430. 

Eong's  Valley,  place  of  Absalom's 
monument,  ÜL  66. 

Kings,  books  of,  L  32;  ii.  250-251 ; 
are  among  the  historical  books  and 
former  prophets,  ii.  142 ;  passage 
relating  to  Solomon's  wisdom, 
iii.  101-102 ;  remarks  upon  com- 
pilation and  use,  iv.  86-87. 

Kmgdom  of  Grod,  as  expected  and 
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preached  by  John  and  the  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus,  y.  123-142,  165, 
156,  159,  160,  328,  378,  409,  416, 
450 ;  vi.  5,  64,  65,  72 ;  attitude  of 
Sadducees  towards,  vi.  29  ;  as  con- 
ceived by  Jesus,  vol.  v.  and  first 
part  of  vol.  vi.  poMim^  especially 
V.  11-17,  113,  141,  143,  159,  160, 
192-194,  198-204,  241,  289-299,  325- 
327,  330,  350,  405-408,  451 ;  vi.  14- 
16,  21-23,  26,  30,  44-46,  74,  77-79, 
88,  398;  called  also  kingdom  of 
heaven,  v.  130,  131 ;  conditions  of 
entering,  v.  204,  208  ;  vocation  of 
its  citizens,  V.  208-220 ;  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  v.  220-227;  fulfils 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  v.  288, 
297;  assumes  no  visible  form,  v. 
369-371 ;  relation  of  the  heathen  to, 
V.  377-381,  389-398 ;  Jesus  believes 
himself  to  bring,  v.  405-408 ; 
Jesus  greeted  as  its  inaugurator, 
vi.  9 ;  death  of  Jesus  in  relation  to, 
V.  420,  424-429 ;  actually  founded 
by  Jesus,  vi.  129-136 ;  little  children 
the  models  for;  those  who  would 
enter,  v.  438;  ambition  excluded 
from,  V.  450 ;  difficulties  in  gaining, 
V.  438-441 ;  demands  of,  v.  444, 
445 ;  as  conceived  b;^  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  in  connection  with  the 
return  of  Jesus,  vol.  vi  passim, 
see  especially  v.  19,  22,  81,  298- 
299 ;  vi.  54,  59,  62,  63,  101,  156, 
163,  172,  173,  177,  197-201,  206, 
207,  210-212,  241,  252,  255-257, 
263-265,.  283,  291,  293-300,  328, 
374-376,  378,  382,  384-391,  393, 
438;  superseded  by  conception  of 
Church,  vi.  396. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven,  origin  of  the 
phrase,  v.  130-131.  See  Kingdom 
of  God. 

Kiqathaim,  taken  by  Mesha,  ÜL  164. 

Kirjath-arba,  i.  148 ;  taken  by  Judah, 
ii.l49. 

Kirjath-sepher,  ii.  149. 

Kish,  ii.  285 ;  father  of  Saul,  ii.  314. 

Kishon,  stream  of,  ii.  162  ;  iii.  186. 

Kiwan,  worship  of,  ii  99 ;  102. 

Klein,  a  missionary,  iiL  162. 

Knowledge,  tree  of,  i.  63. 

Kohath,  u.  12. 

Kohathites,  the,  iii  222. 

Korah,  iv.  244. 

Korahites,  iii  222 ;  iv.  244. 


Koran,  the,  i.  2 ;  ii.  78. 
Koresh  f  Cyrus),  iv.  117. 
Krethi,  body  guard  of  David,  iii. 

59. 
Kudur-lagamiir,  i.  153. 

Laban,  i.  203, 236-248;  pursues  Jai 
i  242 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Jac 
i243. 

Lachish,  conquered  by  Joshua,  ii.  1 

Lachmi,  ii.  347. 

Lagidse,  i  35. 

Liübai-Koi,  well  of,  i.  164,  165. 

Lais,  city  of,,  ii  119, 176 ;  taken 
the  Danites,  ii.  |L78. 

Lamech,  i.  68,  69,  81. 

Lamentations,  book  of,  wrongly 
cribed  to  Jeremiah,  iv.  68  ;  the  1 
poems  differ  in  date  and  autl 
ship,  iv.  68;  authorship  of  £ 
elegy,  iv.  76. 

Language,  i  117-119 ;  Greek  m] 
il20. 

Lapidoth,  ii  167. 

Lasea,  vi  358. 

Law,  the,  its  supremacy  among 
Jews,  i  33-34;  iv.  179:  su] 
human  origin  of,  ii.  78  ;  of  Mo 
ii  93-97 ;  iii.  13 ;  the  oldest  Ish 
tish  law  book,  iii  235-243 ;  of 
Medes  and  Persians  irrevoca 
iv.  281,  294. 

Law,  book  of  the,  discovered,  iii.  I 
434,  becomes  the  rule  of  com 
for  after  generations,  iii  435-^ 
to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy,  p 
ably  written  by  Hükiah,  iii    I 
436 ;  addition  made  by  a  Juds ! 
iii.  444-445. 

Law,  Oral,  of  equal  import] 
to  the  written  law,  v.  354. 

Law,  the  Mosaic,  i  33-34,  107 
Law,  book  of  the) ;  introduc : 
of,  iv.  212-224 ;  read  by  Ezri . 
the  Jews,  iv.  213 ;  adopted  by 
Jews,  iv.  216 ;  tendency  of,  iv.  ! 
240 ;  its  effect  upon  the  people 
255-256 ;    glory  of,    celebrate* 
Psalm  xix.  7-14,  iv.  268 ;  dec  ■ 
tions  of  as  to  first-born  sons,  v 

Layard,  i.  113. 

Lazarus,  the  story  of  the  rich  i 
and,  vi.  40-4a 

Lazarus,  his  sickness  and  deatl 
425 ;  ia  raised  from  the  gray<  , 
426. 
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Leah,  i.  239-241 ;  where  buried,  i.  197. 

Lebanon,  ü.  118;  produces  cedar 
wood,  iü.  27. 

Lebbseus,  v.  231. 

Lechseum,  a  harbour  of  Corinth,  vi. 
279. 

Lechi,  ii.  232-233. 

Legend,  use  uf  term,  i  7. 

Leper,  v.  259-260  ;  ten  lepers,  healed 
by  Jesus,  v.  397-398. 

Lepsius,  iL  9. 

Leshem,  ii.  176. 

Levi,  birth  of,  i.  239,  245  ;  last  words 
of  Jacob  to  him,  i.  294 ;  his  staff 
in  blossom,  iv.  244. 

Levi,  son  of  Alphasus,  v.  256-257. 

Levirate  marriage,  ii.  240-242. 

Levites  preferred  for  priests  i.  24 ;  iL 
183-185 ;  development  of  priestly 
caste,  ii  184  ;  iii  231-235,  399-402 ; 
are  among  the  zealots,  ii.  209-211 ; 
their  right  to  be  priests,  ii.  262- 
263;  division  of  the  tribe  as  re- 
gards the  priesthood,  iv.  181-183  ; 
efforts  to  hold  exclusively  the 
rights  of  the  temple,  iv.  242,  243, 
244. 

Leviticus,  book  of,  ii.   82 ;   laws  of 

■  sacrifice,  origin  of,  iv.  184. 

Libertini,  sjrnagogues  of(  vi.  195. 

Libmüi,  conquered  by  Joshua,  ii. 
136. 

Life,  tree  of,  i.  53,  65. 

Lodebar,  iii.  18,  64. 

Logos,  doctrine  of  the,  vi.  408-409 ; 
410,  43 1. 

Lois,  vi.  238. 

Lord,  written  in  our  Bibles  instead 
of  Jehovaii  (Yahweh),  i.  20. 

Lot,  i.  124  ;  name  represents  certain 
tribes,  L  129  ;  covetousness  of,  and 
departure  from  Abram,  i  147-148  ; 
foneits  claim  to  Canaan,  i.  148; 
capture  of,  i.  149  ;  his  escape  from 
Sodom,  i.  173 ;  wife  of,  i.  174. 

Lucius  of  Cyrene,  vi.  209,  235. 

Luke,  a  Greek  physician,  supposed 
author  of  the  diary  of  Paul's  tra- 
vels, vL  269.     See  Grospel. 

Luz,  city  of,  i.  232 ;  name  changed 
to  Bethel,  i  254. 

Lycaonia,  vi.  237. 

Lycurgus,  ii.  78. 

Lydda,  vi.  262. 

Lydia  of  Thyatira,  vL  271,  272. 

Lysanias,  governor  of  Abilene,  v.  122. 


Lysias,  captain  of  garrison  at  Jeru- 
salem, saves  Paul  from  the  mob, 
vi.  343-348 ;  regarded  as  chief 
witness  against  Paul,  vi.  352. 

Lystra,  vi  237,  238,  239. 

Ma  ACHAH,  mother  of  Absalom,  iii.  51. 

Maachah,  mother  of  Asa,  iii  219. 

Maaseiah,  iv.  47. 

Maccabees,  and  date  of  war»,  i  36  ; 
deliver  Jews  from  martyrdom,  iv. 
275-301. 

Maccabees,  books  of,  iv.  304-305. 

Machserus,  position  of,  v.  155. 

Macher,  ii  112. 

Machpelah,  cave  of,  its  location,  and 
purchase  by  Abraham,  i  194,  197. 

Madai,  i  122. 

Madebah,  iii  164. 

Magdala,  v.  159,  175,  36L 

Magdalene.     See  Mary. 

Magi,  V.  86.     See  Wise  men. 

Magic,  belief  in,  ii.  39,  40,  381-383. 

Magog,  i  122 ;  iv.  102. 

Mahalaleel,  i  80-8L 

Mahanaim,  signification  of,  i.  243 ; 
arrival  of  David,  iii.  64. 

Mahaneh-Dan,  ii.  228. 

Mahlon,  ii  242. 

Makkedah,  ii.  135. 

Malachi,  ii.  93  ;  speaks  to  the  priests 
and  people,  iv.  220-223;  attaches 
importance  to  forms  of  worship, 
iv.  220-223 ;  passage  in,  announcing 
the  coming  of  Elijah,  v.  61. 

Malefactors,  crucified  with  Jesus,  vi. 
432-433. 

Malkiah,  iv.  52. 

Malta,  vi.  36L 

Mamre,  i.  135 ;  oaks  of,  i.  148. 

Man,  creation  of,  i  44,  58. 

Manasseh,  i  295 ;  tribe  receives  land 
ii.  112. 

Manasseh,  old  Hebrew  form  of,  ii. 
181-182  ;  son  of  Hezekiah,  iii.  391; 
length  of  reign  over  Judah,  iii  393 ; 
contends  with  the  Mosaic  school, 
iii.  392-405 ;  sacrifices  his  son,  iii. 
395  ;  conflicting  account  of  his  re- 
ligious tendencies,  iii  ^02-404 ;  a 
vassal  of  Asarhaddon,  iii.  402. 

Manetho,  ii.  9,  53,  54  ;  his  history  of 
the  Egyptians,  ii.  9. 

Manna,  ii.  62 ;  known  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  used  as  medicine,  ii.  6^. 

Manoah,  ii.  226-228. 
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Maon,  desert  of,  ii  363. 

Mara,  or  Marah,  signification  of,  ii. 
60,  244. 

Marcion,  vi.  386,  392. 

Marcionites,  sect  of  the,  v.  28 ;  vi. 
392  ;  tenets  of,  vi.  392. 

Mark,  v.  31.    See  Gospel. 

Marriage,  levirate,  ii.  240-242  : 

Marriage,  views  of  Jesus  on,  v.  435- 
437. 

Mars,  worship  of,  ii.  99. 

Martel,  Charles,  signification  of,  ii. 
195. 

Martha,  sister  of  Mary  and  Lazarus, 
V.  238-239  ;  vi.  424-426. 

Mary , mother  of  James  the  Less,  v.  2^^7. 

Mary,  wife  of  Cleopas,  vi  433. 

Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  v.  49,  64 ; 
receives  a  visit  from  Gabriel^  v.  64 ; 
visits  Elizabeth,  v.  65 ;  account  of 
visit  to  Elizabeth  considered,  v. 
69;  goes  to  Bethlehem  with  Joseph, 
V.  65-66  ;  becomes  a  mother,  v.  66 ; 
visited  by  the  shepherds,  y.  67 ; 
story  of  the  shepherds  considered, 
V.  67-68 ;  flies  to  Egypt,  v.  88  ;  re- 
turns to  lower  GaUlee,  v.  89 ;  as 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  v.  116-117; 
character  of,  v.  116. 

Mary's  birth  and  childhood  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  gospel  of,  v.  96,  97, 
98 ;  stories  from,  v.  106-110 ;  value 
of  the  stories  from,  v.  110-111. 

Mary  of  Magdala,  v.  238  ;  vi. ;  comes 
to  the  hill  of  crucifixion,  vi.  123, 
433 ;  watches  at  the  grave  of 
Jesus,  vi.  135,  434-435. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  sur- 
named  Mark,  vL  187. 

Mary,  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
vi  424-426. 

Marys,  the  two,  vi.  135, 146-147, 152, 
154. 

Marvellous,  Jewish  thirst  for,  v. 
364-374,  368 ;  denounced  by  Jesus, 
V.  372,  373.    See  Miracles. 

Mashia,  signification  of,  i.  6L 

Mashiach,  corrupted  into  Messias, 
iü.  336. 

Mashianeh,  i.  61. 

Massah,  signification  of,  ii.  64. 

Massebah,  the,  i.  230,  232;  used 
in  Yahweh  worship,  iil  148  ;  de- 
stroyed under  Hezekiah,  iii.  368  ; 
destroyed  in  Judah,  iii  432 ;  use 
of  condemned  in  the  law,  iv.  226. 


Matthew,  v.  31,  231 ;  tradition  re- 
specting, vi.  246.    See  Gospel. 

Matthias  chosen  to  fiU  the  place  of 
Judas,  vi  166. 

Mathusala,  i  80-81. 

Mattan,  priest  of  Baal,  iii.  226. 

Mattaniah,  king  of  Judah,  iv.  47. 
See  Zedekiah. 

Mattathias,  i.  36  ;  iv.  301. 

Meats,  law  of.     See  Food. 

Mecca,  i  229. 

Medad,  a  prophet,  iii  288,  289. 

Medes,  their  laws  irrevocable,  iv.  281, 
294. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  the,  i  141. 

Megabyzus,  iv.  194. 

Megiddo,  ii  170 ;  iv.  9. 

Meholah,  ü.  348. 

Mehujael,  i.  68,  8L 

Melchishuah,  son  of  Saul,  ii.  314 ; 
his  death,  ii.  375. 

Melchi^edek,  visit  to  Abraham,  i 
150,  151 ;  signification  of,  i.  151 ; 
visit  to  Abraham  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, i  151-152. 

Melchior,  v.  95. 

Melita,  island  of,  vi.  361. 

Memphis,  i  303 ;  date  of  union  with 
Thebes,  i  303 ;  date  of  conquest 
by  Syrians,  i  306. 

Menahem,  iii  312,  315. 

Menahem,  a  leader  in  the  community 
at  Antioch,  vi  235. 

Menepthah,  date  of  his  reign,  i.  10  ; 
Israelites  leave  Egypt  in  his  reign, 
i.  10,  55. 

Meonenim,  and  signification  of,  i  142. 

Mephibosheth,  son  of  Saul,  ii.  196. 

Mephibosheth,  son  of  Jonathan,  ii. 
395 ;  iü.  17-18.     See  Meribaai 

Merab,  daughter  of  Saul,  ii  314, 
348 ;  her  sons  given  up  to  the 
Gibeonites,  iii.  22. 

Mercury,  worship  of,  ii.  99. 

Meribaai,  son  of  Saul,  signification 
of,  ii.  196. 

Meribaai,  son  of  Jonathan,  ii.  395 ; 
iii  18,  19,  60,^  70 ;  his  property 
given  to  Ziba,  iii.  61 ;  his  property 
partially  restored  to  him,  iii.  70. 

Meribaai,  son  of  Kizpah,  iii.  22. 

Meribah,  signification  of,  ii  64; 
waters  of,  ii.  123. 

Merodach  Baladan,  prince  of  Baby- 
lonia, iii.  372. 

Merom,  waters  of,  v.  399. 
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Meroz,  ii.  171. 

Mesh^  the  king  of  Moab,  throws 
off  the  yoke  of  Israel,  iii.  164 ; 
encounter  with  Jehoram,  iii.  170 ; 
sacrifices  his  son  to  Ghemosh,  iiL 
170. 

Meshach  in  the  furnace,  iv.  291.  See 
Mishael. 

Mesopotamia,  i  109. 

Messiah,  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  a  certain  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  iii.  340-341 ;  the  title  not 
assumed  by  Jesus  at  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  v.  402 ;  possibly  in- 
tended by  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  v. 
403 ;  assumed  by  Jesus,  v.  404, 407, 
408, 429  :  Jesus  warns  his  disciples 
not  to  declare  that  he  is  the,  v. 
409 ;  mistaken  notion  of  the  disci- 
ples as  to  the,  v.  409. 

Messiahship,  the,  not  a  dignity  but 
life  work,  v.  405-408 ;  opinions  of 
the  early  Christian  communities 
concerning,  v.  411,  425. 

Messianic  age,  the,  pictured  by  Zech- 
ariah,  iv.  146-147  ;  expectations  re- 
garding it,  iv.  154  ;  disappointment 
at  delay,  iv.  156,  288,  289. 

Messianic  expectation,  the,  L  30 ;  iii 
336 ;  of  the  prophets,  v.  47 ;  revi- 
val of,  i.  36  ;  effect  of  on  the  people, 
V.  8  ;  use  of  the  term,  iii.  336. 

Messianic  feast,  v.  385,  390  ;  descrip- 
tions of,  favourable  to' the  heathen, 
V.  392. 

Messianic  kingdom,  the,  place  filled 
by  the  heathen  in,  v.  389;  thrown 
open  to  others  than  the  Jews,  yi. 
206. 

Messianicpsalm,  iv.  4-5. 

Messias,  Greek  corruption  of  Mashi- 
ach,  üi.  336. 

Methuselah,  i.  80,  81. 

Miamun,  ii.  10. 

Micah,  the  Israelite  prophet,  i.  29, 
191 ;  a  native  of  Moresheth  re- 
ferred to  at  the  trial  of  Jeremiah, 
iv.  16  ;  his  predictions  concerning 
Judah  and  Israel,  iii  362-363; 
passage  in  does  not  refer  to  birth 
of  Jesus,  V.  49. 

Micah,  son  of  Meribaal,  iii.  18-19. 

Micah,  ii  175-180,  181,  184;  receives 
the  Levite  into  his  home,  ii.  176. 

Micah-stead,  village  of,  ii.  175. 

Michael,  archangel,  iv.  276 ;  v.  57. 


Michaiah,  his  prophecy  to  Ahab,  iii. 

157-159. 
Michaiah,  son  of  Gemariah,  iv.  31. 
Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  ii.  314  ; 

wife  of  David,  ii  348  ;  married  to 

Phalti,  ii  366 ;  returned  to  David, 

ii  394 ;  punished  for  her  pride,  iii. 

11. 
Michmash,  ii.  307. 
Midian,  its  priesthood  and  situation, 

Ü.  17. 
Midianites,     the,    i.    166 ;    ii    97  ; 

struggles  with  Gideon,  ü.  185*198  ; 

war  with  Israelites,  ii  185-193. 
Migdal-eder,  signification  of,  i.  252. 
Migdol,  iv.  80. 
Milcah,  i  124,  202. 
Milcom,  god  of  the  Ammonites,  iii. 

94,  109 ;  sanctuary  of   destroyed, 

iii.  432. 
Mulo,  iii  5,  6 ;  castle  at  Jerusalem, 

iii- 128. 
Mina,  value  of  a,  vi.  2. 
Miracles,   should  be  considered  le- 

fends,  ii.  41 ;  Jewish  thirst  for,  v. 
64-374  ;  demand  for,  cause  of  the 
collision  between  Jesus  and  the 
leaders  of  the  nation,  v.  365 ;  em- 
blematic sketches  of  Jesus  trans- 
formed into  stories  of,  v.  365,  367 ; 
cause  of  the  demand  for,  v.  368- 
369 ;  370, 371 ;  demand  for,  rebuked 
bv  Jesus,  V.  372,  373 ;  Jesus  un- 
able to  conquer  the  passion  for,  v. 
373 ;  effect  of  the  demand  for,  on 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  v.  373-374  ; 
symbolic  character  of  accoimts  of, 
V.  396. 

Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  ii  3,  52  ; 
indignant  with  Moses,  ii  72-74; 
made  a  leper,  ii  74  ;  her  death,  ii. 
122. 

Mishael,  iv.  289 ;  name  changed  to 
Meshach,  iv.  291;  cast  into  the 
furnace,  iv.  291. 

Mishua,  v.  355. 

Mizpah,  residence  of  governor  of 
Judah,  iv.  66. 

Mizpeh,  ii.  213. 

Mnason,  the  C^rian  convert,  vi  336. 

Mnevis,  worship^  of,  iii  134. 

Moab,  land  of,  ii.  110  ;  discovery  of 
stone  bearing  inscription,  iii.  162- 
164. 

Moabites,  the,  i.  22, 128 ;  ii.  98, 113  ; 
represented  by  Lot,  i.  129  ;  wars 
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treatment  of  the  Korahites,  iv. 
243-244 ;  bis  prophecy  of  a  follower 
like  unto  hixnseu,  y.  61 ;  regarded 
as  mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
v.  93  ;  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
Messiah  Jesus,  y.  94. 

Moses,  followers  of,  iii.  124-126 ; 
assist  Jeroboam,  iii  131;  forced 
to  succumb,  iii.  392;  meet  with 
much  op|>06ition  in  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  iii.  392-405;  determine  to 
suppress  all  heathen  observances, 
iii  419-420 ;  aided  by  Josiah,  iii 
483-434  ;  their  views,  iii.  437-442 ; 
triumphant  in  Judah,  iii.  442-445  ; 
in  the  ascendant  after  the  defeat  of 
Josiah,  iv.  25 ;  numerous  in  Egypt, 
iv.  83  ;  strong  among  Judffians  in 
Asia,  iv.  85-87. 

Mouse,  Egyptian  emblem  of  desola- 
tion, iii.  .382. 

MuUer,  Max,  i.  117. 

Murder,  punishment  of,  law  of,  i. 
104-107 ;  iii  240. 

Music,  cultivation  of,  iii  28. 

Musical  instruments  invented,  i.  68- 
69. 

Mussulmans,  i  196. 

Mylitta,  worship  of,  i  113 ;  ii.  lOL 

Myra,  vi.  357. 

Mjrth,  use  of  term,  i.  7. 

Myths,  solar,  ii.  222-226,  286-237. 

Naamah,  i  69. 

Naaman,  cured  by  Elisha,  iii.  205-207. 

Nabal,  ü.  363-366 ;  signification  of, 
Ü365. 

Nabateans,  the,  i.  166. 

Nabonedus,  last  king  of  Babylonia, 
iv.  117, 118,  295. 

Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, iv.  25. 

Naboth,  story  of,  iii.  155. 

Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, iii.  14L 

Nadab,  son  of  Aaron,  ii.  71 ;  has  no 
priestly  descendants,  his  fate,  iv. 
239 

Nahash,  ii.  292-297;  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  iii.  26. 

Nahor,  i.  124,  201. 

Nahum,  date  of  his  prophecy  un- 
certain, iii.  421 ;  passage  referring 
to  Nineveh's  humiliation,  iii.  421. 

Nsdoth,  Hebrew  term  for  a  school 
of  prophets,  ii.  279. 


Naomi,  account  of,  ii  242-250 ;  sig- 
nification of,  ii.  244;  return  to 
Bethlehem,  ii.  244. 

Naphtali,  i  239,  294  ;  ü.  163  ;  land 
of  the  sons  of,  ii.  119. 

Napoleon,  time  occupied  in  croeaing 
the  Niemen  compu«d  with  that 
of  the  i>assage  of  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Israelites,  ii  56. 

Nathan,  iii.  14,  47,73,83;  admonishes 
David,  iii.  41-45. 

Nathaniel,  vi.  416,  416-417. 

Nature  worship,  i.  30,  230;  ii  98, 
100,  105,  107,  222,  226,  270;  iü. 
115,  395-396. 

Nazarene,  v.  49. 

Nazarenes,  refuse  to  accept  Jesus  as 
a  prophet,  v.  Ill,  305. 

Nazarenes,  sect  of  the,  y.  20  ;  nick- 
name for  the  believers  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  yi.  173;  some  of 
them  visit  Antioch,  vi  254  ;  insist 
on  the  observance  of  the  law,  yi 
255. 

Nazareth,  y.  49;  native  place  of 
Jesus,  y.  49,  70 ;  situation  of,  v. 
J 12,  158;  present  condition  of,  v. 
113,  114;  Jesus  preaches  at,  y. 
299-303. 

Nazirités,  the,,  ii.  228 ;  order  of,  ii. 
272,  280-281 ;  their  vow,  i.  280-281. 

Nebajoth,  i  166. 

Nebat,  father  of  Jeroboam,  iii.  128. 

Nebo,  city  taken  by  Mesha,  iii.  164. 

Nebo,  Mount,  ii.  119. 

Nebuchadnezzar.  See  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 

Nebuchadrezzar,  i.  32  ;  iv.  25  ; 
crowned  at  Babylon,  iv.  26 ;  the 
master  of  Necho*s  possessions,  iv. 
26 ;  approaches  Judah,  iv.  31 ; 
advances  upon  Jerusalem,  iv.  37, 
42;  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem,  iy. 
51 ;  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  iy. 
56;  his  generals  take  Jerusalem, 
iv.  64 ;  date  of  fail  of  Jerusalem, 
iv.  65  ;  deportation  of  Jndaeans 
into  captivity,  iv.  75;  treatment 
of  Judseans  in  captivity,  iv.  84 ; 
his  kingdom,  iv.  116 ;  his  capital, 
iv.  116 ;  his  dealings  with  Daniel, 
iv.  289-292 ;  his  dreams,  iy.  290. 

Nebuzar-adan,  iv.  67. 

Necho,  i  32;  king  of  Egypt,  iv.  8; 
makes  war  upon  coimtries  near  the 
Euphrates,  iv.  8 ;  defeats  Josiah, 
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Old  Testament,  the,  !•  4,  5 ;  iv.  304 ; 
derivation  of  name,  iii  353 ;  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  v.  9. 

Omri,  proclaimed  king  of  Israel,  iii. 
145  ;  inscription  on  Moabite  stone 
concerning  him,  iii.  164  ;  fall  of  the 
power  of  his  house,  iii  162-180 ; 
date  of  the  fall  of  his  house,  iii.  180. 

On,  i  305. 

Onesiphorus  befriends  Paul,  vi.  366. 

Onesimus  persuaded  by  Paul  to  re- 
turn to  his  master,  vi.  366-367. 

Onias  III.,  iv.  297. 

Ono,  a  valley,  iv.  205. 

Ophel,  slaves  quarter  established 
there,  iii  118. 

Ophir,  probably  Hindustan,  iii.  93. 

Ophrah,  village  of,  ii.  186. 

Oppert,  i.  113. 

Oreb,  signification  of,  ii.  191. 

Origins,  book  of,  its  authorship, 
spirit,  and  contents,  i.  82,  307-310 ; 
iii.  254 ;  iv.  179-185 ;  covenant  of 
God  with  Noah,  i  100;  refers  to 
Terah,  i  138  ;  refers  to  change  of 
names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  i. 
169 ;  purchase  of  the  cav«  of  Mach- 
pelah,  i.  194-195, 197, 198, 199-200 ; 
refers  to  Isaac,  i  208 ;  refers  to 
stone  at  Bethel,  i.  254 ;  refers  to 
the  last  days  of  Jacob,  i.  294-297  ; 
view  of  Mosaic  religion,  i  309; 
relates  parentage  of  Moses,  ii.  11- 
12;  relates  the  story  of  Moses  in 
Egypt,  ii.  45-47  ;  gives  number  of 
'Israelites  at  the  Exodus,  ii.  57 ; 
account  of  Israelites'  camp,  ii.  82  ; 
account  of  the  tabernacle,  ii  82 ;  iv. 
181 ;  regards  Israel  as  a  thoroughly 
organised  nation,  ii.  90 ;  refers  to  cir- 
cumcision, ii.  102  ;  iv.  227  ;  relates 
the  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua, 
ii.  145,  146 ;  refers  to  census  of 
Moses,  iii  41;  the  account  of  the 
sanctuary  and  its  servants,  iv.  179- 
184  ;  contains  laws  of  sacrifice,  iv. 
184 ;  describes  the  golden  age  of 
Yahweh-worship,  iv.  257. 

Orion,  i.  111. 

Orpah,  ii.  242. 

Osarsiph,  ii  54. 

Osiris,  ii  223-224. 

Osman,  date  of,  i.  300. 

Ostem.  i  137. 

Othniel,  ii  138,  150 ;  a  warrior,  ii. 
153-154 ;  first  of  the  judges,  ii  162. 


Padan-Abah,  i.  236. 

Palestine,  i  37,  174 ;  its  trade  with 
Eg3rpt  and  Arabia,  iii.  93.  See 
Canaan. 

Palm  Sunday,  vi  9. 

Palmyra,  i  141. 

Pamphylia,  vi.  236. 

PaphoB,  vi  235. 

Parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  buil- 
ders, V.  197  ;  fig-tree,  v.  446-447  ; 
good  Samaritan,  v.  381-385 ;  man 
with  the  unclean  spirit,  v.  447  ; 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  vi  40- 
43  ;  leaven,  v.  194 ;  talents,  v.  211, 
212 ;  Pharisee  and  publican,  v.  320 ; 
pearl  merchant,  v.  185 ;  poimds,  vi. 
2-4 ;  prodigal  son,  vi  21-22  ;  mus- 
tard seed,  V.  194 ;  sower,  v.  194- 
395;  ten  virgins,  vi.  61-63;  unjust 
steward,  vi  51-53 ;  rich  man  who 
made  a  feast,  v.  390;  man  who 
found  a  treasure,  v.  184 ;  owner  of 
the  vineyard,  v.  378-381 ;  owner  of 
the  vineyard  and  husbandman,  vi. 
44-47  ;  wedding  feast,  v.  389,  393  ; 
wheat  and  tares,  vi.  374-375  ;  foun- 
dation of  the  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  tares,  vi.  375-376 ;  importunate 
widow,  vi.  390-391. 

Paradise,  i  52-57 ;  Paradise  lost,  i. 
58-66  ;  legend  of  explained,  i.  61- 
63 ;  Persian  version  of,  i  61-62. 

Paran,  i  182. 

Parmenas,  vi.  194. 

Pashur,  iv.  39 ;  son  of  MaUdah,  iv. 
52. 

Passover,  the,  ii.  46-50;  feast  of 
called  Pesach,  ii.  47 ;  the  little 
Passover,  ii.  48  ;  arrangements  for 
celebration  in  time  of  Josii^,  iii. 
434  ;  time  of  celebration  of,  vi.  67  ; 
manner  of  the  celebration  of,  vi. 
72-73, 74 ;  celebrated  by  Jesus  with 
his  disciples,  vi.  73-81. 

Pathros,  Upper  Egypt,  iv.  80. 

Patriarchs,  the,  use  of  the  term,  i 
80;  their  names  used  to  signify 
tribes,  i  129,  135 ;  iii  255,  256 ; 
object  of  stories  concerning,  i  130 ; 
graves  of,  i.  196-197. 

Paul,  historical  sketch  of,  v.  22-26 ; 
his  thoughts  on  the  story  of  Ish- 
mael,  i.  184 ;  his  idea  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Jew,  iv.  269 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  bifth  of  Jesus,  v.  74 ; 
his  opinion  as  to  why  the  Jews  did 
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tents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
TL  326-329  ;  date  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  vi.  329 ;  leaves  Cor- 
inth, vi.  329 ;  his  companioDS,  vi 
330 ;  his  work  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  church,  vi.  330- 
331;  at  Jerusalem,  vi.  331-348; 
restores  Eutychus,  vL  331,  332; 
journey  to  Jeru«dem,  vi.  332, 
334;  at  Caesarea,  vi.  335,  336; 
arrives  at  Jerusalepa,  vi.  336 ; 
his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  vi. 
336-338  ;  account  of  his  reception 
at  Jerusalem  considered,  vi.  338- 
'340 ;     nicknamed     Simon     "  the 

aician,"    vi     340-341 ;     is  re- 
ed on   all  sides,  vi.  341-342  ; 
story  of  his  last  days  in  Jerusalem 
according  to  the  Acts,  vi.  342-348 ; 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  vi.  342 ; 
his  address,  vi.  344  ;  declares  him- 
self a  free  bom  Roman,  vL  345  ;  is 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  vi. 
345-347 ;  his  vision,  vi  347 ;  is  sent 
to  Caesarea,  vi  347 ;   received  by 
Felix,  vi.  .348  ;  imprisonment  and 
death,    vi.    349-374 ;    account   of 
imprisonment    modified    by    the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  vi.  349-350 ;  is 
brought  to  trial,  vi.  351 ;  accusa- 
tion against  him  examined,  vi  351, 
352  ;  appeals  to  Caesar,  vi.  353 ;  his 
defence  before  Agrippa,  vi.  355, 
367  ;  date  of  journey  into  Italy,  vi. 
357 ;    voyage  and  shipwreck,   vi. 
357-360;  received  by  I^ublius,  vi. 
361 ;  account  of  his  stay  at  Mdita 
considered,  vi.  361-362 ;  voyage  to 
Rome,  vi.  362;    his  reception  by 
the  Christians  at  Rome,  vi.  362, 
363 ;  conducted  to  prison,  vi  363  ; 
length  of  his  imprisonment,  vi.  365 ; 
deserted  by  his  friends,  vi  366; 
fragments  of  the  Second  EpiaUe  to 
Timothy,  vi.  367  ;  the  EpisUe  to  Phi- 
lemon, vi.  366-367;  the  Epistle  to  the 
PhUippiaTis,  vi  367-370 ;  tradition 
of  his  release  from  prison,  vi.  370 ; 
date  of  his  death,  vi  371 ;  history 
of  the  Christian  communities  after 
his  death,  vi.  374-403 ;    "  hostile 
man  "  of  the  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  vi.  375 ;  how  regarded 
by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, vi.  378-380 ;  how  regarded 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of 


James,  vi.  380-381 ;  how  regarded 
by  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  vi.  381 ; 
legend  of  his  death,  vi.  397  ;  man- 
ner of  his  death  uncertain,  vi 
372  ;  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Church,  vi  373-374. 

Pedatsur,  signification  of,  i.  230. 

Pekah,  son  of  Remaliab,  iü.  316-.319, 
344. 

Pekahiah,  son  of  Menahem,  iii  316. 

Peleg,  i  122, 124  ;  signification  of,  i. 
124. 

Pelusium,  meaning  of,  i  306. 

Peninnah,  ii.  252,  253. 

Pentateuch,  the,  i  52 ;  ii.  81 ;  author- 
ship of  priestly  legislation,  ii.  93  ; 
contains  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  iv.  179.  See  Moses,  Law 
of,  and  Book  of  Origins. 

Pentecost,  iv.  229;  the  dajr  of,  vi. 
167 ;  story  of  the  visitation  con- 
sidered, vi.  169-171. 

Pennel,  signification  of,  i.  250. 

Peraea,  v.  397,  430 ;  scene  of  John's 
labours,  v.  155. 

Perez,  signification  of,  iii.  2. 

Perez-XJzzah,  signification  of,  iii  10. 

Perge,  in  Pamphylia,  vi.  286,  239. 

Persecutions  of  the  believers,  vi  199. 

Persians,  the,  sacred  book  of ,  i  2 ; 
their  influence  upon  Jewish  re- 
ligion, i.  35 ;  iv.  274,  276  ;  their 
reverence  for  fire,  v.  96 ;  their 
laws  irrevocable,  iv.  281,  294. 

Pesach.    See  Passover. 

Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jona,  v.  162, 
163,  164,  167;  described  as  the 
first  of  the  apostolic  company,  v. 
.  231 ;  character  of,  v.  231 ;  signifi- 
cation of  surname,  v.  231,  408, 
409 ;  confesses  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  v.  408 ;  vi.  422 ;  not 
ranked  above  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, V.  408 ;  rebuked  bv  Jesus,  v. 
421 ;  cuts  off  the  ear  of  Malchus, 
vi.  431;  follows  Jesus  to  the  liouse 
of  Caiapbae,  vi.  93-94  ;  denies  that 
he  is  a  follower  of  Jesus,  vi.  104, 
431 ;  his  repentance,  vi  105 ;  urges 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Ju- 
das, vi.  165-166 ;  receives  charge 
from  Jesus,  vi.  404-405  ;  begins  to 
preach,  vi.  168-169 ;  his  pente- 
costal  discourse  considered,  vi.  172- 
173;  story  of  his  heeding  the 
lame  man,  vi.  178-180;  thrown  into 
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prison,  vi  180;  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrin,  vi.  180 ;  released, 
vi.  181 ;  thrown  into  gaol  and 
released  by  an  angel,  vi.  182  ; 
.  186-187  ;  establishes  commnnides 
of  believers,  vi.  244,  245  ;  with 
James  and  John  at  the  head  of  the 
community  at  Jerusalem,  vi.  246  ; 
recognises  Paul  as  a  fellow-labourer, 
vi  251-252 ;  visits  Antioch,  vi.  263 ; 
eats  with  the  gentile  Christians, 
vi.  253-254 ;  withdraws  from  the 
society  of  the  gentile  Christians, 
vi.  255  ;  conflict  with  Paul,  vL  256- 
257  ;  his  address  to  the  community 
at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Acts, 
vi.  258, 260 ;  his  visit  to  the  churches, 
vi.  261-265  ;  cures  ^neas,  vi.  262 ; 
restores  Tabitha  to  life,  vi.  262 ; 
receives  a  call  to  be  an  Apostle  to 
the  gentiles,  vi  263 ;  falls  into  a 
trance,  vi  263 ;  goes  to  Csesarea, 
vi  264 ;  addresses  the  household  of 
Cornelius,  vi.  264 ;  returns  to  Jeru- 
salem, vi  265 ;  the  story  of  his 
vision  considered,  vi.  265,  267 ; 
implicated  in  the  opposition  against 
Paul,  V.  24 ;  vi  296 ;  tradition  of 
his  founding  the  communities  at 
Corinth  and  Rome,  vi.  376,  377 ; 
legend  of  his  death,  vi  397. 

Peter,  the  First  Epistle  ofy  date  of, 
vi.  395 ;  design  of  writer,  vi.  395 ; 
authorship  of,  vi.  395. 

Peter,  the  Second  Epiitle  ofy  vi.  391 ; 
date  of,  vi  391 ;  views  of  the  writer, 
vi  391. 

Petermann,  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Moabite  stone,  iii  162. 

Petra,  ii  69 ;  capital  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  iii  244. 

Phalti,  Ü.  366. 

Pharaoh,  i.  268,  300  302;  his  inter- 
view with  Joseph,  i.  267-268;  signifi- 
cation of,  i.  301;  orders  the  Israelites 
to  leave  Egypt,  ii  42. 

Pharisees,  v.  6,  7 ;  their  attitude 
towards  Jesus,  v.  310,  321,  322 ; 
433-437 ;  their  connection  with 
Jesus,  V.  311 ;  their  regard  for 
Jesus,  V.  312,  322 ;  take  ofifence  at 
Jesus  consorting  with  the  publicans 
and  fanners,  v.  314-315  ;  322-^23 ; 
rebuked  by  Jesus,  v.  315-319 ;  320- 
321 ;  demand  a  sign  from  Jesus, 
V.  368,  369,  371 ;  the  demand  for  a 


sign  rebuked,  v.  372,  373 ;  seek  to 
entrap  Jesus,  v.  369-370 ;  vi.  25 ; 
combme  with  the  Scribes  and 
Sadducees  against  Jesus,  vi.  32 ; 
denounced  by  Jesus,  vi.  37,  38,  39. 

Pharpar,  river  of  Damascus,  iii  206. 

Phichol,  i  210. 

Philistines,  the,  i.  22  ;  ii.  54  ;  their 
wars  with  the  Iraelites  (see  Israel- 
ites and  David) ;  recover  their 
former  possessions,  iii.  316. 

Philip,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  v.  231 ; 
vi  190-212. 

Philip,  the  Evangelist,  selected  to 
distribute  the  daily  food,  vi  194, 
195,  203 ;  goes  to  Samaria,  vi  206  ; 
throws  open  the  Messianic  king- 
dom to  others  than  the  Jew's,  vi. 
206,  207 ;  performs  miracles,  vi. 
20^ ;  accosts  the  Ethiopian,  vi. 
207-208;  baptises  the  Ethiopian, 
vi.  208 ;  is  transported  to  Ashdod, 
vi  20& 

Philip,  son  of  Herod,  his  territory, 
V.  4. 

Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  scene  of  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
Europe,  vi.  271. 

Philo,  V.122;  his  description  of  Pontiofl 
Pilate,  V.  122,  123. 

Philosophy,  Alexandrian,  vi.  408- 
409 ;  source  of  doctrine  of  Trinity, 
vi.  411. 

Phihehas,  ii  108,  146. 

Phinehas,  son  of  Eli,  ii.  252,  256,  261 ; 
his  death,  ii  261. 

Phoebe,  deaconess  of  the  church  at 
Cenchree,  vi  281. 

Phoenicia,  v.  120,  360,  361 ;  vi  208  ; 
woman  of,  comes  to  Jesus,  vi  210 ; 
meaning  of  the  story,  vi.  211. 

Phoenicians,  the,  iii.  27,  111,  115; 
worship  powers  of  nature,  iii.  115. 

Phrat,  the,  i  53. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  v.  4-5, 122, 123;  his 
character,  v.  122 ;  slays  certain 
Galilffians,  v.  445 ;  Jesus  brought 
before,  vi.  108;  tries  the  case  of 
Jesus,  vi  108-111 ;  refuses  to  inter- 
fere between  Jesus  andhisac-cusers, 
vi.  431 ;  pronounces  Jesus  to  be 
guiltless,  vi  432 ;  condenms  Jesus 
to  the  cross,  vi  113,  432 ;  releases 
Barabbas  to  the  people,  vi.  112. 

Pisgi^,  Mount,  ii.  119. 

Pison,  i.  53. 
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Pithom,  city  of,  ii.  55 ;  building  of 
fortress,  ii.  2. 

Place,  Assyrian  scholar,  L  113. 

Plato,  V.  50. 

Pletbi,  bodyguard  of  David,  iii.  29, 
59. 

Pomegranate,  the  significance  of,  iii. 
115. 

Porcius  Festus,  v.  5 ;  succeeds  Felix, 
vi  352 ;  receives  the  charges  against 
PauL  vi.  352  ;  refuses  to  send  Paul 
to  Jerusalem,  vi.  352;  informs 
Agrippa  of  Paul's  case,  vi  354; 
calis  Paul  a  madman,  vi  356. 

Porte,  the,  i.  300,  301 ;  signmcation 
of,  i.  300. 

Potiphar,  i.  263. 

Potipherah,  i  26& 

Prayer,  Lord's,  the,  v.  335-339 ;  ana- 
lysis of,  V.  337-338. 

Prayer,  private,  recommended  by 
Jesus,  V.  284 ;  habit  with  Jesus, 
v.  334-3:35  ;  answer  to,  v.  176,  339- 
342 ;  the  source  of  Jesus'  strength, 
V.  342,  415. 

Priests,  i  .^ ;  Ü.  182 ;  the  high,  i.  34 : 
iv.  182-183,  238-240 ;  growth  of  a 
hierarchy,  ii.  184  ;  iii  399-402,  443, 
444  ;  influence  of  explained,  iii. 
100 ;  mediatorial  office,  iii.  359 ; 
distinguished  from  Levites,  iv.  178- 
179  ;  spirit  of  their  work  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  iv.  179 ;  priestly  ordinances, 
iv.  227-240 ;  distinction  among  the 
Aaronites,  iv.  239;  divided  into 
classes,  v.  54;  attachment  to  the 
Law,  iv.  .256.  See  Aaronites  and 
Levites. 

Priest,  High,  deposed  and  appointed 
by  Herod  the  Great,  v,  6  ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrin,  v.  6. 

Prisca,  or  Priscilla,  wife  of  Aquila, 
vi.  279,  282,  303w 

Prochorus,  vi  194. 

,  Prophecy,  fall  of,  i.  34. 

Prophets,  the,  i.  25,  29-31  ;  their 
conception  of  Yahweh,  i  25,  288 ; 
"the  former"  and  "the  latter," 
ii.  142  ;  foundation  of  the  schools, 
ii  272,  276-284 ;  use  of  the  word 
prophet,  ii.  276;  "the  father  of," 
u.  280;  "the  sons  of,"  ü.  280; 
how  regarded  by  the  people,  iii 
153  ;  consultation  of,  iii.  159 ;  pro- 
minent as  authors,  iii  283 ;  their 
power  over  the  people,  iii  283-286 ; 


spiritual  meaning  and  dangers  of 
their  office,  iii.  283-287 ;  false  pro- 
phets, iii  286;  story  illustrating 
spontaneity  of  their  gifts,  iii  287- 
!^  ;  the  mass  are  unconscious  of 
sin  in  Israel,  iii  290;  their  visions, 
iii.  297 ;  their  use  of  the  forms 
of  speech,  iii  298;  their  writings 
carelessly  edited,  iü  327;  their 
"  Messianic  expectation,"  iii  336; 
some  of  their  predictions  considered, 
iü.  340-342 ;  1  v.  50, 56 ;  their  oracles 
misconceived  by  the  Jews,  iii.  342. 

Proselytes,  v.  9. 

Proverbs,  the  book  of,  examined  as 
to  contents  and  date  of  writing,  iü. 
99  ;  103-108 ;  303,  415-418;  extracts 
from,  iii.  103-106,  304-307;  why 
described  as  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
iii.  102 ;  only  one  collection  has  & 
date,  iii.  303 ;  characteristics  of,  iii 
304-307 ;  a  discourse  on  a  moral 
life,  iii^  414-415;  relating  to  wis- 
dom, iii.  416. 

Psalms,  the  book  of,  the  hymn  hook. 
of  the  second  temple,  i  35 ;  iü. 
80;  authenticity  of  their  super- 
scriptions, iü.  77-81 ;  book  of 
examined  as  to  contents  and 
composition,  iü.  406-418 ;  iv.  269- 
272;  use  of  names  Yahweh  and 
Gk>d,  iü.  249 ;  date  of  uncertain^ 
iü.  406 ;  psalms  of  cursing,  in. 
411 ;  psalm  descriptive  of  Yahweh» 
i  160-161 ;  a  messianic  psalm,  iv. 
4-5  ;  psaltn  xxii.  regarded  as  a  pre- 
diction of  the  sufferings  of  Christ» 
iii.  406 ;  alphabetical  psabns,  iv. 
.  175 ;  showing  varieties  of  feeling, 
iv.  261-269 ;  showing  sufferings  of 
the  Jews,  iv.  286-287;  showing 
feelings  of  the  Jews  after  captivity» 
iv.  156 ;  psalm  xc.  ^  said  to  be 
written  by  Moses,  iü.  81 ;  ciü. 
expressive  of  Israelites'  views  of 
misfortune  and  reUef,  iii.  389 ;  civ. 
a  psalm  of  nature,  üi  413. 

Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  iii. 
421 ;  buys  off  the  Scythians,  iv.  2. 

Puah,  Ü.  2. 

Publicans,  the,  regarded  as  traitors, 
V.  9 ;  classed  with  '*  sinners  "  and 
regarded  as  unclean;  sought  out 
by  Jesus ;  Levi  the  publican  in- 
vited home  by  Jesus,  v.  253-260. 

PubHus    Sulpicius   Quirinus,    com- 
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mands  a  census  to  be  made,  v.  65  ; 

account  of  the  taking  of  the  oensuB 

considered,  v.  69-70. 
Ful,  king  of  Assyrians,  iii  312. 
Purim,  feast  of,  iv.  277,  281. 
PuteoH,  vi.  362. 
Pyramids,  ii.  9. 
Pyrrha,  i  132. 
Pythagoras,  v.  50. 

QuARANTARiA,  mountain  land  near 
Jericho,  v.  413. 

Quails,  ii.  61-62 ;  abundance  of  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  ii.  63. 

Quartus,  vi.  281. 

Queen  of  Sheba,  v.  388. 

Quintus  Sentius  Satuminus,  gover- 
nor of  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  V.  70. 

Kabbah,  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
iii.  27,  64. 

Kabbath-Ammon,  ii.  111. 

Babbi  Akiba,  his  views  on  divorce, 
V.  434. 

Rabbis, 'the,  i.  107. 

Rabsaris,  the,  an  overseer  of  the 
keepers  of  the  harem,  iii.  377. 

Rabshakeh,  the,  the  chief  cupbearer, 
iü.  377-379. 

Rachel,  i.  238-243;  marries  Jacob, 
i.  238 ;  her  death,  i.  252 ;  situation 
of  her  grave,  1.  254-255. 

Rahab,  iL  125,  129-132 ;  spared  by 
the  Israelites,  ii.  127. 

Rainbow,  the,  i.  107. 

Ramah,  signification  of,  ii.  285. 

Ramathaim,  iL  252. 

Ramoth-lechi,  signification  of,  ii.  232. 

Ramses  the  Great,  i  302 ;  date  of 
reign,  ii.  10  ;  known  as  Ramses  II., 
probably  the  oppressor  of  the  He- 
brews, iL  10.- 

Ramses  III.,  date  of  his  war  against 
Canaanites,  ii.  87-88. 

Ramses,  city  of,  iL  55. 

Raphael,  one  of  the  chief  angels, 
V.  57. 

Rawlinson,  L  113. 

Rebekah,  i.  197,  202-205,  217-221, 
236,  237 ;  marriage  of,  i.  205  ;  in- 
duces Jacob  to  personate  Esau,  L 
218-219. 

Rechab,  father  of  Jonadab,  iv.  38. 

Rechabites,  the,  iL  280-281 ;  iv.  38. 

Red  Sea,  the,  ii.  53. 


Redeemer,  infancy  of  the,  apocryphal 
gospel,  V.  96. 

Reformation,  the,  weakens  the  be- 
lief in  magic,  ii.  41 ;  of  Hezekiah, 
üi.  361-376;  of  Josiah,  ÜL  430- 
446. 

Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  i.  26 ; 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel., 
iii.  129-131 ;  hia  kingdom,  iii.  131 ; 
makes  war  against  Israel,  iii.  141. 

Rehoboth,  signification  of,  L  210. 

Religion,  characteristic  of  the  Jews, 
i.  35 ;  superhuman  origin  assigned 
to  its  doctrines,  ii.  78  ;  attitude  of 
Jesus  towards  Jewish,  v.  270-299 ; 
practice  of  reduced  to  a  single 
principle  by  Jesus,  v.  281 ;  Jesus 
proclaims  a  new  principle  of,  v. 
293-296  ;  principles  of  the  new  re- 
ligion preached  to  the  heathen,  vi. 
241,  242. 

Remaliah,  iii.  316. 

Renan,  L  117. 

Rephaites,  dwelling  places  of,  i.  312. 

Rephidim^  plain  of,  ii.  63. 

Resurrection,  the ;  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used,  vi.  137-138 ;  origin 
of  the  belief  in,  vL  140-143 ;  pri- 
mitive tradition  of,  vi.  147-149 ; 
later  tradition  of,  vi.  158-160;  signi- 
ficance of  the  faith  in,  vL  157, 158  ; 
passages  in  Paul  relating  to,  vi. 
143-144 ;  145,  146,  147. 

Reu,  L  124. 

Reuben,  L  239,  245,  294 ;  sons  of,  iL 
98  ;  tribe  receives  land,  ii.  112. 

Reuel.    See  Jethro. 

Revelation,  the  book  of,  authorship 
of,  vi.  377-386  ;  views  of  the  writer 
of,  vi.  378-380 ;  date  of,  v.  28,  vi.  386 ; 
attacks  the  character  and  doctrines 
of  Paul,  V.  28 ;  contents  of,  vi.  386- 
389 ;  spirit  and  object  of,  v.  28-29 ; 

Rezin,  ruler  of  Damascus,  üL  316, 
317,  343. 

Rezon,  iii.  109. 

Rhegium,vi.  362. 

Riblah,  iv.  9 

Rimmon,  a  heathen  god,  üL  207. 

Riphath,  i.  122. 

Rizpah,  ii.  393-394  ;  her  sons  given  to 
the  Gibbeonites,  iii.  22;  watches 
her  children,  iii.  22-24. 

Rock,  used  as  a  synonym  of  (xod,  i. 
230. 

Rock  of  escape,  ii.  367. 
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Boman  Catholic  Church,  the,  words 
to  which  it  appeals  in  support  of 
its  supremacy,  v.  408. 

Romans,  the,  attachment  to  their 
stone  gods,  L  228;  forbidden  by 
law  to  adopt  a  foreign  religion,  v. 
3 ;  date  of  establishment  of  their 
power  in  Judsa,  v.  4  ;  character 
of  their  supremacy,  v.  3;  title  of 
citizen  conferred  for  some  signal 
service,  v.  2;  provinces  divided 
into  two  classes,  v.  2. 

Eomans,  Epistle  to  the,  vi  325-329  ; 
date  of  the,  vi.  329. 

Rome,  i  98;  the  whole  civilised  world 
subject  to,  V.  1 ;  date  of  conflagra- 
tion of,  vi  371. 

Romulus,  y.  AO,  93. 

Roeellini,  ii.  9. 

Rosetta  stone,  the,  date  of  discovery 
of,  ii.  9. 

Ruth,  Ü.  239-250. 

Ruth,  the  book  of,  its  object,  ii.  239. 

Sabakos,  king  of  Egjrpt,  iii.  318. 

Sabbath,  the,  ii  94 ;  origin  of  cele- 
bration, ii  99;  to  be  strictly 
observed  by  the  Jews,  iv.  216-219  ; 
236-237  ;  violated  by  Jesus,  v.  274- 
278 ;  new  rule  for  the  observance 
of,  V.  275-279. 

Sabbatical  year,  üi.  241 ;  iv.  237-238. 

Sacrifice,  laws  of,  iv.  233-286. 

Sacrifice  of  human  beiugs,  i  30,  189- 
J93;  ii  102,  220-221;  üi.  21-22, 
170,  316 ;  393,  395 ;  iv.  85,  226  ; 
laws  of,  iv.  233-236. 

Sacrifices,  subordinate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  moral  law,  v.  280. 

Sacy,  Sylvestre  de,  ii.  9. 

Sadducees,  the,  v.  6,  7 ;  Conservative 
rulers  in  the  state,  v.  418;  pay 
little  regard  to  Jesus,  v.  310 ;  argue 
with  Jesus  on  the  resurrection,  vi 
29,30. 

Sahara,  desert  of,  i  298. 

Saint  Nicholas  day,  v.  85. 

Salamis,  vi.  235.^ 

Salem,  signification  of,  i  151. 

Salmon,  father  of  Boaz,  ii  13L 

Salmöne,  the  cape  of,  vi.  358. 

Salome,  v.  237 ;  comes  to  the  hill  of 
crucifixion,  vi.  123 ;  146,  152. 

Sidome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  dances 
before  Herod,  v.  347;  demands  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist,  y.  347  ; 


drawn  after  the  model  of  Esther, 
V.  348. 

Salt  Sea,  the,  i.  174-177. 

Salt  Valley,  iii  26. 

Samaria,  did  not  exist  in  time  of 
Jeroboam,  iii  140 ;  capital  of  Israel, 
iii.  146  ;  signification  of  the  name, 
iii.  146  ;  temple  of  Baal  erected,  iii. 
148;  besieged  bv  Benhadad,  iii 
149-150 ;  besieged  by  Shalmaneser, 
iii  361;  conquered  by  Shalmaneser, 
iii  371 ;  length  of  siege,  iv.  58 ; 
country  of  repopulated  by  the 
Babylonians,  iv.  148-149 ;  attempt 
to  found  the  Messianic  kingdom  in, 
V.  125;  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Jesus,  V.  396,  397 ;  journey  of 
Jesus  through,  v.  396-398 ;  womav 
of  converses  with  Jesus,  vi.  ^8- 
419. 

Samaritan,  parable  of  the  good,  v. 
381-385. 

Samaritans,  the,  unfriendly  to  the 
Israelites,  iv.  150 ;  not  permitted 
to  assist  in  building  the  temple,  iv. 
151 ;  hostility  to  the  Jews,  iv.  151- 
152;  how  regarded  by  the  Jews 
v.  374-398  ;  vi.  206 ;  term  included 
in  the  word  heathen,  v.  378;  the 
Twelve  enjoined  not  to  turn  to,  v. 
375,  377  ;  refuse  to  receive  Jesus, 
V.  246. 

Samson,  account  of,  ii.  222-239 ; 
signification  of  the  name,  ii  226 ; 
birth  of  foretold,  ii.  226-227  ;  story 
of  his  exploits  in  relation  to  solar 
myths,  ii.  228,  230,  233,  236-239 ; 
his  riddle,  ü.  229-230;  his  wedding, 
ii.  229 ;  bums  the  wheat  of  the 
Philistines,  ii.  231-232 ;  slays  the 
Philistines  at  Lechi,  ü.  232 ;  be- 
trayed by  Delilah,  ii.  234-235; 
destroys  the  temple  of  the  Philis- 
tines, ii.  236 ;  his  burial,  ii  236. 

Samuel,  i  25 ;  story  of  his  youth,  ii. 
250-267  ;  placed  under  Eli's  charge, 
ii  255-256 ;  signification  of  the 
name,  ii.  2.54,  263;  life  at  the 
temple,  ii.  256-257;  is  visited  by 
Yahweh,  ii.  259-260 ;  a  prophet  of 
Yahweh,  ii.  260;  his  descent,  ii 
262 ;  hlB  work,  ii.  267-284;  raises 
Ebenezer,  ii  269;  judge  over 
Israel,  ii.  269-276;  banishment 
of  the  soothsayers,  ü.  273 ;  pro- 
phesies to  Saul  his  kingship,  ii. 
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286 ;  meets  Saul  at  Gilgal,  ii.  323 
displeased  \vith  Saul,  ii.  323-329 
seeks  a  king  in  the  house  of  Jesse 
ii.  331 ;  anoints  David,  iL  333 
speaks  to  Saul  at  Endor,  ii.  374 
friend  of  David,  iii.  83. 

Samuel,  books  of,  i.  32  ;  amongst  the 
historical  books,  and  former  pro- 
phets, ii.  142  ;  not  wholly  reliable, 
ii  251-252 ;  remarks  upon  their 
compilation  and  use,  iv.  86. 

SanbaJlat,  iv.  194,  198,  200,  201,  204, 
241 ;  opposition  to  Nehemiah's 
work,  iv.  204-207. 

Sanctuary,  the,  described  in  book  of 
Origins,  iv.  180-185. 

Sanhedrin,  the,  i.  35 ;  v.  6,  87 ;  how 
composed,  vi.  20;  called  together 
for  the  trial  of  Jesus,  vL  93-96; 
description  of,  vi  96;  condemns 
Jesus,  vi.  99;  insults  Jesus,  vi  100; 
the  second  meeting  of,  vi.  106  ;  de- 
putation from  waits  on  the  Koman 
governor,  vi.  107;  accuses  Jesus 
before  Pontius  Pilate,  vi  109 ;  the 
sentence  of  ratified  by  the  supreme 
authority,  vi.  113;  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, vi  47;  deputation  from  appears 
against  Paul,  vi.  351 ;  confirms 
accusation  of  Tertullus  against 
Paul,  vi  351. 

Santa  Glaus,  customs  of,  remains  of 
heathen  worship,  i  137.  See  St. 
Nicholas. 

Saphnat-Paneah,  signification  of,  i 
268  ;  name  given  to  Joseph,  i  304. 

Sapplura,  vi.  174.    See  Ananias. 

SarsJi,  signification  of,  i.  169  ;  her 
death,  i  193.    See  Sarai. 

Sarai,  i.  124,  141,  143,  162,  163,  169, 
170,  180,  183;  her  name  becomes 
Sarah,  i.  169. 

Sared,  brook  of,  ii  111. 

Sargon,  iii.  371 ;  inscriptions  of,  iii. 
376. 

Satan,  origin  of  belief  in,  iv.  276. 

Saturn,  worship  of,  ii.  99  ;  v.  84. 

Saturnalia,  v.  84. 

Saul,  i.  24  ;  in  search  of  his  father*s 
asses,  Ü  286 ;  prophesies,  ii.  288 ; 
chosen  for  king,  ii.  292^  con- 
test with  the  Ammonites,  li.  292- 
293 ;  proclaimed  king,  ii.  294  ;  ac- 
count of  his  kingship  considered,  ii. 
296-307 ;  account  of  triumph  over 
Ammonites,  ii   302-305;  deUvera 


Israel,  ii.  305-321 ;  pursues  the 
Philistines,  ii.  310 ;  his  children, 
ii.  314  ;  his  commander-in-chief, 
ii  314 ;  son  of  Kish,  ii.  314 ;  vic- 
torious over  many  tribes,  ii.  314 ; 
dirge  composed  by  David,  ii  319  ; 
length  of  reign  uncertain,  ii.  320 ; 
his  dynasty  does  not  last  in  Israel, 
ii.  321 ;  rejected  by  Yahweh,  ii. 
321-325  ;  story  of  Yahweh's  rejec- 
tion considered,  ii  325-330 ;  king- 
ship considered,  ii  326-329;  soothed 
by  the  harp  of  David,  ii.  333;  change 
in  his  character,  ii.  340 ;  hostile  to 
David,  Ü.  334, 349-362;  origin  of  Pro- 
verb concerniDg  him,  ii.  350 ;  orders 
the  death  of  the  priests,  ii.  361 ;  his 
life  spared  by  David,  ii.  367-371 ; 
account  of  his  death,  ii  372-376 ; 
consults  the  witch  of  Endor,  ii.  373 ; 
accoimt  considered,  ii.  381  -382 ;  es- 
timate of  his  character,  ii.  383- 
384  ;  fall  of  the  power  of  his  house, 
ii.  395  ;  seven  of  his  sons  sacrificed 
under  David,  iii.  21 ;  his  remains 
removed  from  Jabesh,  iii  24. 

Saul,  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  vi.  185 ; 
holds  the  mantles  of  those  who 
stone  Stephen,  vi  199.    See  Paul. 

Scapegoat,  the,  iv.  231-232. 

Schrader,  i.  113. 

Scribes,  the,  i.  35,  37-39 ;  order  of, 
iv.  256  ;  V.  7 ;  oppose  Jesus,  vi. 
24  ;  bring  before  Jesus  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  vi.  26  ;  rebuked 
by  Jesus,  vi.  28 ;  denounced  by 
Jesus,  vi.  36,  38; 

Scriptures,  Holy,  inspiration  of,  v. 
89-90. 

Scythians,  the,  iii  422;  departure 
from  Israel,  iv.  2  ;  spare  Judah, 
iv.  2. 

Scythopolis,  possibly  a  Scythian 
town,  iv.  2 ;  V.  120. 

Sea,  the  brazen,  iii.  26,  94. 

Secundus  of  Thessalonica,  vi.  276, 
330. 

Seer,  meaning  of  word,  ii.  276. 

Seir,  signification  of,  i.  215 ;  range 
of,  i.  215 ;  dwelling  place  of  Esau, 
i  260. 

Selah,  si^ification  of  name,  i.  124. 

Selah,  significance  of  term  in  the 
psalms,  iv.  271. 

Selah,  capital  of  the  Edomites,  iii 
244. 
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Seleucia,  yi.  235. 

Seleucidse,  the,  i.  35. 

Semer,  iii.  146. 

Semiramis,  signification  of,  i.  112. 

Semites,  the,  often  worship  a  god  and 
goddess  together,  ii.  100. 

Semitic  trib^,  the,  i  312. 

Seneh,  ii.  308. 

Sennacherib,  i.  29  ;  iii.  372  ;  inscrip- 
tions of,  iii.  376;  demands  surrender 
of  Jerusalem,  iii.  377  ;  his  death, 
iii  381 ;  account  by  Herodotus,  iii. 
381-382. 

Sephela,  plain  of,  ii.  120. 

Seraiah,  David's  private  secretary, 
iii.  29. 

Seraiah,  head  of  a  Jewish  embassy 
to  Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  119. 

Seraiah,  father  of  Ezra,  iv.  185. 

Serbai,  mountain  of,  signification  of 
name,  ii.  69  ;  name  not  found  in 
Old  Testament,  ii.  70. 

Sergius  Paulus,  vi.  235;  converted 
by  Saul,  vi  235,  236. 

Sermon  on  the  mount,  v.  180.  See 
Beatitudes. 

Serpent,  legend  of  the  brazen,  iii. 
368-369 ;  symbol  of  the  power  of 
healing,  iii  369.  ^ 

Serpent  god,  the,  iii  369. 

Serug,  i.  124. 

Sesostris,  ii.  10. 

Set,  ii.  223. 

Seth,  signification  of  name,  i.  69. 

Sethos,  ii.  10,  54 ;  iii  381-382. 

Seven,  sanctity  of  the  number,  ii.  99. 

Seven  elders  appointed  in  the  com- 
munity of  believers  at  Jerusalem, 
vi.  194,  195;  probably  preachers, 
vi.  203. 

Seventy  elders  chosen  by  Moses,  iii 
288. 

Seventy  disciples  chosen  by  Jesus, 
vi.  242-244. 

Shadrach  in  the  furnace,  iv.  291.  See 
Hananiah,  friend  of  Daniel. 

Shallum,  husband  of  Huldah,  iii  431. 

Shallum,  king  of  Israel,  iii  312. 

Shallum,  name  given  to  Jehoahaz, 
iv.  9. 

Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assmria,  i  28  ; 
iv.  149;  subdues  Israel,  iii.  318- 
319  ;  besieges  Samaria,  iii.  361 ; 
victorious  in  Israel,  iii  371. 

Shamgar,  ii.  162, 165,  226. 

Shammah,  son  of  Jesse,  ii.  332,  342. 


Shammai,  Babbi,  his  views  on  di- 
vorce, V.  434. 

Shaphan,  secretary  of  Josiah,  iii 
430 ;  iv.  16. 

Shaphat,  father  of  Elisha,  iii.  169. 

Shear-Jashub,  signification  of,  iii. 
339. 

Sheba,  queen  of,  visit  to  Solomon , 
iü.  95-96. 

Sheba,  son  of  Bichii,  iii.  71 ;  revolt 
of,  iii  71-72. 

Sheba,  well  of,  signification  of,  i.  211. 

Shechaniah,  iv.  190. 

Shechem,  i.  134  ;  sanctuary  and 
sacred  oak,  i.  135,  142,  192,  252 ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  other  cities, 
ii  205  ;  V.  430. 

Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  ii.  203,  204, 
210. 

Shem,  i  90 ;  family  archives  of,  i. 
124  ;  name  sometimes  co-extensive 
with  Israelites,  iii  119. 

Shemaiah,  plots  against  Nehemiah, 
iv.  206,  241. 

Shemaiah,  writes  a  letter  to  Zepba- 
niah,  iv.  47. 

Shemitic  peoples,  i  }23. 

Shenir,  ii  112. 

Shepherd  life,  i.  126-127. 

Sheshbazzar,  governor  of  the  Jews, 
iv.  130. 

Shibboleth,  ü.  218. 

Shiloh,  i  24 ;  sanctuary  at,  ii.  179, 
182,  252, 265. 

Shimeah,  brother  of  David,  iii.  25. 

Shimei,  iii.  61 ;  curses  David,  iii.  61 ; 
seeks  the  king's  forgiveness,  iii.  69^ 
70  ;  last  words  of  David  concern- 
ing him,  iii.  75  ;  put  to  death,  iii 
91-92. 

Shinear,  i.  109. 

Shishak,  iü.  128. 

Shochoh,  ii.  341. 

Shulammite  maiden,  heroine  of  Song 
of  Solomon,  iii.  308-310. 

Shunammite  woman,  the,  story  of, 
iii  201-204. 

Shunim,  iii.  201. 

Shur,  i  163 ;  position  of,  i.  165. 

Siddim,  the  valley  of,  i.  149,  175  ; 
inhabitants  of,  i.  149,  172;  de- 
struction of,  i  173. 

Sidon,  V.  360,  388 ;  vi.  357. 

Sidonians,  the,  i  312 

Siege,  art  of,  iv.^  57-58. 

Sihon,  land  of,  ii.  111. 
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Silas,  V.  24 ;  joins  Paul,  v.  24  ;  ac- 
companies Faul  to  Antioch,  vi. 
258-259 ;  is  imprisoned  with  Paul, 
VL  272-274;  rejoins  Paul  at 
Corinth,  vi  280. 

Siloah,  waters  of,  iii  316. 

Siloam,  fall  of  the  tower  of,  v.  446. 

Silvanus.    See  Silas. 

Simeon,  L  239,  245;  ii.  98. 

Simeon,  his  song  of  praise,  v.  78;  his 
prophecy  concerning  Jesus,  v.  78- 
79. 

Simeonites,  the,  1.  213;  ii.  209; 
belong  to  Judah,  iii.  131. 

Simon,  of  Bethany,  v.  236. 

Simon,  the  Canaanite,  or  Zelot,  v. 
231,  232. 

Simon,  of  Cvrene,  vL  119;  carries 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  vi.  119. 

Simon,  the  leper,  vi.  19. 

Simon,  the  magician,  vi.  340 ;  story 
of,  vi.  340 ;  story  of  considered,  vi. 
340-341 ;  given  as  a  nickname  to 
Paul,  vi  340. 

Simon  Niger,  vi.  235. 

Simon  Peter.    See  Peter. 

Sin,  desert  of,  signification  of  name, 
ii  99, 123. 

Sinai,  desert  of,  i.  71. 

Sinai,  mountains  of,  ii.  69-70;  sig- 
nification of  name,  ii.  99.  See 
Horeb. 

Sinai,  peninsula  of,  ii.  69,  88.  ^ 

Sinites,  derivation  of  name,  ii  99. 

Sinners,  an  excluded  class  with 
the  Jews,  v.  8 ;  limitation  of  the 
term  in  the  gospels,  v.  252-254; 
.their  restoration  declared  to  be  the 
special  mission  of  Jesus,  v.  254, 
257 ;  Jesus  associates  with,  v.  257- 
266 ;  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
all  classes  of,  v.  266-269. 

Sion,  dwelling  place  of  Yahweh,  i. 
29. 

Siphrah,  ii.  2. 

Sirion,  ii.  112. 

Sisera,  ii.  164-167;  169-173;  küled 
by  Jael,  ii.  172. 

Sitnah,  signification  of,  i  210. 

Slavery,  law  of,  iu.  239-240. 

So,  king  of  Egypt,  iu.  318. 

Socrates,  vi.  278. 

Sodom,  i.  147,  149;  destruction  of, 
i.  169-180 ;  hill  or  stone  of,  i.  175 ; 
apples  of,  i.  177 ;  type  of  infamy, 
V.388. 


Solomon,  date  of  accession  to 
throne,  i  25 ;  his  birth,  iii  • 
anointed  king,  iii.  74  ;  his  access 
to  the  throne,  iii.  91 ;  marries 
Egyptian  princess,  iii.  92 ;  encc 
ages  commerce,  iii  92  ;  buildini 
the  temple,  iii.  93-94  ;  his  palace. 
95 ;  builds  ships,  iii.  93 ;  sends  si 
to  Ophir,  iii.  93 ;  encourages  art, 
94 ;  the  House  of  Lebanon, 
94  ;  his  splendour,  iii  95-96  ; 
at  his  court,  iii.  95  ;  number  of 
wives,  iii.  95 ;  sumptuousness  of 
table,  iii.  95  ;  visited  by  the  qu 
of  Sheba,  iii.  95-96;  his  wi8d< 
iii.  96-108 ;  his  religion,  iii.  96- 
109-111 ;  sacrifice  upon  bams 
iii.  97-98  ;  asks  Yahweh  for  tr 
and  wisdom,  iii.  97 ;  instance 
his  wisdom  in  judgment,  iii.  1' 
his  proverbs  and  poems,  and  tl 
nature,  iii.  103-106;  picture  0 
king  as  he  ought  not  to  be,  iii.  1 
his  position  due  to  the  buildini 
the  temple,  iii.  Ill ;  prayer  to  Y 
weh,  iii  112 ;  payment  to  Hin 
iii.  113, 127 ;  symbolical  significa 
of  the  ornamentations  of  the  tem] 
iii.  115  ;  tendency  of  reign  to  1 
thendom,  iii.  116 ;  his  treatmen 
the  Israelites  and  Canaanites, 
117, 118, 120, 121 ;  his  reignfavc 
able  in  some  respects  to  religi 
progress,  iii  1*23,  124 ;  insurrect 
m  his  lifetime,  iii.  128 ;  death 
iii.  129;  sign  of,  used  by  Jes 
V.  387. 

Solomon,  Song  of,  the,  iii.  308-31( 

Son  of  man,  meaning  of  the  tei 
V.  402-404. 

Soothsayers'  oak,  i.  142. 

Sopater,  of  Berêa,  vi.  330 ;  acc< 
panies  Paul  to  Athens,  vi.  276. 

Sosthenes,  a  ruler  of  the  synagog 
vi.  282. 

Sosthenes,  one  of  the  brethren 
Corinth,  vi.  316. 

Star,  seen  by  the  wise  men,  v.  86, 
92,  93 ;  described  by  the  Apost* 
Fathers,  v.  96. 

Star- worship,  i.  30 ;  ii.  99  ;  iii  3 
overthrown  in  Judah,  iii.  432. 

Stephanas,  vi.  315 ;   household 
baptised  by  Paul,  vi  280. 

Stephen,  v.  20 ;  vi.  190-212  ;  selec 
as  almoner,  vi.  194 ;  consecrat 
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vi.  195  ;  meets  with  opposition  in 
the  synagogues,  vi.  195, 196 ;  ac- 
cused of  blasphemous  language,  vi. 
196 ;  dragged  before  the  council, 
vi.  196 ;  replies  to  the  president  of 
the  council,  vi.  196-198  ;  stoned  to 
death,  v.  20 ;  vi.  198 ;  story  of  his 
martyrdom  considered,  vi.  199-202 ; 
the  precursor  of  Paul,  vi.  205. 

Stone,  age  of,  L  76. 

Stones,  worship  of,  i.  227-231 ;  ii.  98; 
106,  270. 

Street-town,  the,  iii.  264. 

Succoth,  and  signification  of,  i.  251. 

Suez  Canal,  ii.  53. 

Sun,  worship  of,  ii.  99,  225  ;  iii.  396. 

Sun-god,  the,  worship  of,  i.  134. 

Susa,  iv.  195. 

Susanna,  v.  238. 

Sychar,  vi  418. 

Synagogues,  iv.  255-256;  v.  178; 
order  of  service  in,  v.  178-179;  num- 
ber of  according  to  the  Talmud, 
vi  195. 

Synoptical  gospels,  meaning  of  the 
term,  v.  35. 

Syntyche,  fellow-labourer  with  Paul, 
vi.  272. 

Syracuse,  vi.  362. 

Syrians,  the,  their  wan  with  Israel- 
ites.   See  Israelites. 

Taanaoh,  ii.  170.     . 

Tabari,  chronicle  of,  i.  310. 

Tabeal,  iii.  316. 

Taberah,  signification  of,  iii  287. 

Tabernacle,  the,  ii.  82  ;  described  in 
the  Book  of  Origins,  iv.  181. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of.     See  Feast. 

Tabitha,  restored  to  life  by  Peter, 
vi262. 

Tabor,  Mount,  ii  166. 

Talent  of  silver,  iii  207. 

Tahnud,  the,  i  38.  256 ;  iv.  305 ;  v. 
355  ;  public  teacning  according  to, 
V.  117  ;  number  of  synagogues  ac- 
cording to,  vi.  195 ;  account  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus  worthless,  vi  94. 

Tamar,  a  fortress,  iii.  117. 

Tamar,  sister  of  Absalom,  iii.  49. 

Tammuz,  name  for  Osiris,  iii  397. 

Taphanes,  city  in  Egypt,  iv.  79. 

Tarshish,  ships  of,  why  so  called, 
üi93. 

Tarsus,  vi.  195 ;  a  centre  of  leaming, 
vi.  215. 


Tartan,  the,  a  captain  of  the  Assy- 
rian body-guard,  iii.  377. 

Tekoa,  city  of,  i  214 ;  iii  275. 

Tekoa,  desert  of,  ii.  363. 

Tekoa,  woman  of,  interview  with 
David.    See  David. 

Tel-abib,  iv.  95. 

Temple,  the,  i  26 ;  location  of,  i 
189,  191 ;  the  building  and  des- 
cription of  {see  Solomon)  ;  its  con- 
dition at  time  of  Joash,  iii.  228  ; 
its  condition  after  depopulation 
by  Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  76;  the 
rebuilding  of,  iv.  141-156 ;  the 
second  compared  with  the  first, 
iv.  148 ;  profaned  by  Antiochus 
IV. ,  iv.  274 ;  date  of  restoration 
to  Israel's  Grod,  iv.  301 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  vi.  5,  10;  the  scene  of 
traffic,  vi  11,  12 ;  significance  of 
the  story  of  the  cleansing,  vi  13- 
14;  destruction  of,  vi  389,  393. 

Temple  of  Bel,  i  115, 116, 121. 

Ten  Commandments,  the,  i  21;*ii. 
93-96 ;  arrangement  of,  ii.  93-96  ; 
Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic 
arrangement,  li.  94  ;  teaching  of, 
ii  103  ;  engraved  on  stone  tablets 
contained  in  the  ark,  iii  112 ; 
contain  the  germ  of  danger  to  Is- 
rael's religion,  iii  444. 

Tent,  the,  ii.  82. 

Tent  of  conference,  the,  ii  72;  iv. 
231. 

Terachites,  the,  i.  125 ;  migration 
of,  i.  122-128 ;  represented  by 
Abram,  i.  129. 

Terah,  father  of  Abraham,  i  124, 
138. 

Teraphim,  the,  i  242,  245 ;  ii  175- 
177, 180, 183. 

Terminus,  god  of  boimdaries,  i.  228. 

Tertullus,  vi.  351. 

Testament,  connection  between  Old 
and  New  incomplete,  iv.  304.  See 
New  Testament  and  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Thaddseus,  v.  232. 

Thammuz,  legend  of,  ii  225. 

Thanath,  i.  46. 

Tharbis,  ii.  14. 

Thebes,  i.  303 ;  seat  of  the  Pharaohs, 
ii.  10. 

Thebez,  city  of,  ii.  202,  207. 

Theft,  law  of,  i.  245-246;  iü.  241. 

Thermouthis,  ii  13, 14. 
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ThessalonianB  1,  Epistle  to  the,  vi 

282;    if    authentic,    the    earliest 

specimen  of  Christian  literature, 

1^1.  283;   origin  and  purpose,  vi. 

283. 
Thessalonians    2,    Epistle    to    the, 

design  of,  vi  385. 
Thessalonica,  v.  24. 
Theudas,  vi.  183, 185. 
Thomas,  v.  231 ;  convinced  by  Jesus, 

vi.  435-436. 
Thomas,  the  apocryphal  gospel  of, 

V.   105  ;   story  of  Jesus  and  the 

elders  in,  v.  105,  106. 
Thoth.  ii.  78. 

Thummim,  the,  ii.  312,  313  ;  iv.  182. 
Thutmosis,  i.  306. 
Tiberias,  v.  120, 156,  159,  175. 
Tibni,  contests  the  crown  with  Omri, 

iü.  146. 
Tiglath-Pilezer,  king  of  Assyria,  iii 

.317. 
Tigris,  the,  i.  53,  55, 109. 
Timnath,  ii.  229. 
Timon,  vi  194. 
Timotheus,    converted  by  Paul    at 

L^tra,  vi.  232, 238 ;  fellow-labourer 

with  Paul,  V.  24 ;  rejoins  Paul  at 

Corinth,  vi,  280. 
Timothy.    See  Timotheus. 
Tiphsah,  city,  iii  314. 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt,  iii.  373, 

382. 
Tirshatha,  the  governor  of  the  Jews, 

iv.  130. 
Tirzah,  iii  141. 
Tishbeh,  iii  156. 
Tisri,  iv.  215. 
Titus,  takes  Jerusalem,^  i.  37 ;  iv. 

305 ;  effect  on  Christian  parties, 

vi.  893.  . 
Titus,  V.  23;  fellow-labourer   with 

Paul,  vi  232;  accompanies  Paul  to 

Jerusalem,  vi.  249  ;    required  to 

be  circumcised,  vi.  250 ;  supposed 

author  of  a  record  of  Paul's  travels, 
^  vi.  269. 
Tob,  ii.  214. 

Tobiah,  iv.  194, 198-201, 207,  217,  241. 
Tobit,  book  of,  iv.  305. 
Togarmah,  i.  122. 
Tola  of  Issachar,  judge  in  Israel,  ii 

212 
Toinbs,  i.  196. 
Tophet,  i.  .30 ;  iii.  393-395 ;  desecrated, 

iii  432. 


Tradition,  the,  i  35 ;  attitude  of 
Jesus  towards,  vi.  287-288,  353-356. 

Tradition,  source  of  information  as 
to  the  fortunes  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  V.  37, 38 ;  sources  of  error  in, 
V.  38-40;  origin  of  great  men  ac- 
cording to,  V.  44. 

Tribes,  signified  by  names  of  the 
patriarchs,  i.  128-135;  iii.  255-256 ; 
represented  as  men,  a  similar 
custom  in  many  nations,  i  132. 

Trinity,  the,  source  of  the  doctrine  of, 
vi.  411. 

Trophimus,  vi.  330,  342. 

Tsuriel,  signification  of,  i  230. 

Tsurishaddai,  signification  of,  i.  230. 

Tubal,  compared  with  Vulcan,  i.  70. 

Tub8l-C(iin,  i  69. 

Turkish  empire,  name  of  its  govern- 
ment, i.  300. 

Twelve  disciples,  the,  chosen  by 
Jesus,  V.  162,  230-231,  228 ;  why 
called,  V.  228-229 ;  how  taught,  v. 
229,  233 ;  called  Apostles,  v.  233- 
235 ;  demands  made  on  thera  by 
Jesus,  V.  239-243 ;  fidelity,  v.  244  ; 
disappoint  Jesus,  v.  245-246;  cannot 
cast  out  a  devil,  v.  246-249 ;  greet 
Jesus  as  their  master,  v.  416  ;  mis- 
conception of  in  respect  to  the 
resurrection,  v.  424 ;  rebuked  by 
Jesus,  V.  430 ;  belief  that  Jesus 
would  ascend  the  Messianic  throne, 
V.  449.    See  Disciples. 

Typhon,  ii  224. 

Tyre,  inhabitants  of,  iii.  27 ;  v.  360, 
363,  388. 

Tyrians,  the^  i  312. 

Tyrannus,  vi.  303. 

Ulai,  iv.  273. 

United  States,  the,  i.  121. 

Unleavened   bread,   feast   of.     See 

Feast. 
Upright,  the,  book  of,  ii.  135. 
Ur,  i.  124. 
Uriah,  iü  41-45. 
Uriel,  one  of  the  chief  angels,  iv. 

276 ;  V.  67. 
Urijah,  a  prophet,  iv.  20 :  agrees  with 

Jeremiah,  put  to  death,  iv.  34. 
Urim,  the,  ü.  312,  313. 
Uzzah,  iii.  10. 
Uzziah,  son  of  Amaziah,  iii  246-247; 

king  of  Judah,  iii.  315;  story  of 

his  leprosy,  iii.  399-400. 
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Vashti,  iv.  277. 
Veda,  the,  i.  2,  8. 
VeDgeance,  law  of,  i.  74-75. 
Venus,  worship  of,  ii.  99. 
Veronica,  story  of,  vi  120. 
Via  Dolorosa,  vi.  120. 
Visions,  iii.  297. 
Vritra,  i  8. 
Vulgate,  the,  ii  82. 

War,  how  considered  in  Israel,  iiL 
17-18.    See  Israelites. 

Watchman's  Acre,  the,  iii.  265.  ^ 

Water  of  jealousy,  ordeal  described, 
iv.  227-228. 

Weeks,  feast  of.    See  Feast. 

Weeping,  oak  of.    See  Oak. 

Weihnachten,  v.  85. 

Wisdom,  Book  of,  iv.  904. 

Wisdom,  personified  in  Proverbs, 
iiL  415-416. 

Wise  men,  the,  from  the  east,  v.  85- 
99 ;  visit  Jerusalem,  v.  86 ;  sum- 
moned before  Herod,  v.  87 ;  go  to 
Bethlehem,  v.  87-88 ;  warned  in  a 
dream,  v.  88  ;  story  of,  considered, 
v.  89-93,  95-96,  99 ;  changed  into 
Kings,  V.  95. 

Witches  and  wizards,  v.^  170. 

Woman,  creation  of,  i.  44,  53-54 ; 
her  position  in  Israel,  iii.  307-308 

Word,  vi  408.    See  Logos. 

World,  ages  of  the,  i  76. 

Written  word,  the,  i.  34. 

Written  valley,  the,  ii.  69. 

Xerxbs  I. ,  successor  to  Darius,  iv. 

185. 
XisuthroB,  i  88. 

Yah,  abbreviation  of  Yahweh,  iv. 
194. 

Yahweh,  use  of  name,  i.  20-21 ;  date 
of  restoration  of  worship  under 
Jehu,  i.  27 ;  struggles  and  ascen- 
dency of  worship,  i.  27-28 ;  people 
of,  i  134-135;  Israel's  conceptions 
of,  i  159-162, 288 ;  ii.  23-24 ;  iii  110, 
257-261,  322-326,  415-418 :  his  visit 
to  Abraham,  i.  170;  his  inter- 
view with  Sarah,  i  170-171; 
threatens  to  destroy  Sodom,  i 
171 ;  his  visit  to  Lot,  i  172 ;  his 
promise  to  Abram,  i.  148,  156, 
157,  189;  presence  of  limited  to 
certain    places,    i.    233 ;    ancient 


conception  of,  i.  287-289 ;  pronun- 
ciation of  name,  ii  22 ;  significa- 
tion of  name,  ii.  23 ;  conceptions 
of  differ,  ii.  24;  Israel's  God,  ii 
59;  commands  Moses  and  others 
to  draw  near  to  him,  ii.  72 ;  gives 
commandments  to  Moses,  ii.  75; 
iii.  350-359;  representation  of  in 
the  Pentateuch,  ii  91;  dwells  in 
the  ark  (8ee  Ark) ;  worship  of 
confined  to  Canaan,  ii  358 ;  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  bull, 
iii  184-135 ;  conflict  with  Baal, 
iii  181-195,  259-261 ;  significance 
of  his  worship,  iii.  243;  use  of 
name  in  Psalms,  iii  249  ;  old  and 
new  conception  of,  iii  322-326  ; 
worship  of  included  many  cere- 
monies, iii  347 ;  his  greatness  re- 
vealed in  nature,  iii  413-414 ; 
represented  differently  at  different 
stages  of  Israel's  culture,  iii.  414- 
418 ;  worship  of  maintained  in 
Judah,  iii.  431-434;  worship  of 
shaken  by  fall  of  Judah,  iv.  10 ; 
belief  that  he  made  good  and 
evil,  iv.  276 ;  belief  that  he  made 
only  the  good,  iv.  276. 

Yahweh  of   Armies,  temple  of,   ii 
252. 

Yahweh  my  banner,  ii.  66. 

Yahweh,  son    of,    title  of  honour 
assumed  by  a  king  of  Israel,  iii.  33. 

Yahweh  shall  appear,  i  189. 

Yahwist,  the  era  of,  iii  254. 

Year  of  jubilee,  iv.  238. 

Yehowah,  ii.  22. 

Yehowih,  ii  22. 

Yo,  abbreviation  of  Yahweh,  iv,  194. 

Yprès,  i.  105. 

Yule  lo^s,  remains  of  heathen  wor- 
ship, 1. 137  ;  feast,  v.  85. 

Zabbok  or  Jabbok,  i  25 ;  ii.  113, 114. 
Zabud,  son  of  Nathan,  a  priest,  iii. 

232. 
Zacchsens,  v.  18, 452, 455,  456 ;  climbs 

the  tree,  v.  452-453. 
Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  iii.  229- 

230. 
Zachariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  date 

of  his  murder,  iii.  312. 
Zachariah,  father  of  John,  v.  54-56. 
Zadok,  head  of  the  priests  of   the 

teinple,  i  26 ;  ii  265 ;  chief  priest 

of  David,  iii  12,  29,  59 ;  prepares 
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for  David's  return  to*  Jerusalem, 
iii.  69;  friend  of  David,  iii.  83; 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  iii.  234 ;  sons 
of,  iv.  181. 

Zadokites,  the,  ii.  265. 

Zalmunna,  ii  191, 192. 

Zamzunmiites,  a  race  of  giants,  ii. 
110 ;  dwelling  place  of,  i.  312. 

Zarathustra^  ii.  78, 80.  /See  Zoroaster. 

Zarephath,  iii  181. 

Zealots,  V.  5,  7. 

Zebah,  ii  192,  194. 

Zebedee,  wife  of,  makes  request  to 
Jesus,  V.  449. 

Zebedee,  sons  of,  rebuked  by  Jesus, 
V.  246. 

Zeboim,  i.  175. 

Zebul,  Ü.  201,  207. 

Zebulun,  birth  of,  i  240,  245,  294 ; 
tribe  of,  ii.  163. 

Zechariah,  i.  29 ;  son  of  Berechiah, 
iii.  313 ;  passage  relating  to  the 
condition  of  the  Israelites,  iii.  313- 
314;  prediction  of,  iii.  335. 

Zechariah,  contemporary  of  Jere- 
miah^ iv.  35. 

Zechariah,  son  of  Iddo,  his  picture 
of  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  age, 
iv.  146-147. 

Zedekiah,  date  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Judah,  iv.  47 ;  name  for- 
merly Mattaniah,  iv.  47;  rebels 
against  Nebuchadrezzar,  iv.  51 ;  his 
vacillating  character,  iv.  51-52 ;  pro- 
phecy of  his  fate  by  Jeremiah,  iv. 
56-57 ;  his  dealings  with  Jeremiah, 
iv.  59-60 ;  flight  and  capture,  iv.  65 ; 
his  terrible  fate,  iv.  65. 


Zedekiah,  the  prophet,  iii  158-159 ; 

iv.  47. 
Zeeb,  signification  of  the  name,  ii 

191. 
Zend-Avesta,  the,  i  2. 
Zephaniah,  prophet  in  Judah,    iii. 

422  ;  passages  translated,  iii  423- 

424 ;  his  reUgieus  position,  iii  429. 
Zephath,  ii  85 ;  taken  by  Judah,  ü 

150. 
Zerubbabel,  i.  32;  governor  of  the 

Jews,    iv.    130 ;    signification    of 

name,  iv.  130;  proclaimed  governor, 

iv.  136. 
Zeruiah,  sons  of,  ii.  392. 
Ziba,  iii.  17,  60,  70. 
Ziklag,  ii  384-390. 
Zillah,  i.  68,  69. 
Züpah,  i.  240. 
Zimri,  iü.  145-146. 
Zin,  desert  of,  ii  122. 
Zion,  city  of  David,  iii.  5. 
Zion,  Mount,  Abraham  takes  Isaac 

to  sacrifice,  i.  186 ;  mount  of  the 

temple,  i  191.^^ 
Ziph,  desert  of,  ii.  363. 
Zippor,  father  of  Balak,  iii.  261. 
Zipporah,  wife  of  Moses,  ii  89. 
Zoar,  signification  of,  i  173, 175 ;  ii 

120. 
Zobah,  iii.  26. 

Zodiac,  its  signs,  ii.  230-231. 
Zohar,  i.  194. 
Zophar,  friend  of  Job,  iv.  163 ;  his 

counsel  to  Job,  iv.  167. 
Zoroaster,  ii.  78  ;  v.  50,  96. 
Zuphites,  the,  ii.  252. 
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